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HE first question a business 
man granting credit should 
ask is, With whom am I 
doing business? Is he deal- 
ing with a corporation, a 
partnership, or an individ- 
ual? Corporations present 
some of the more difficult 
credit questions. Seldom 
do business men have an 
accurate understanding of 
the powers and limitations of corporations, yet such 
an understanding is vital when credit is extended. 
Thus, it will probably surprise many business men 
to be told that a corporation organized in Delaware 
is considered a foreign corporation in New York. 

Now a “foreign corporation” must comply with the 
laws of the state in which it seeks to do business. 
If it fails to do so, it is, in the legal sense, an outlaw. 
It is denied admission to the courts of the state. It 
cannot sue or recover for goods actually sold and 
delivered. Although a debtor may not deny his in- 
debtedness, the mere fact that the corporation is doing 
business illegally is a sufficient defense. 

These and similar considerations make it important 
for every business man to understand the legal re- 
quirements involved in interstate trading; otherwise, 
serious mistakes may be made in granting credit. 

Suppose a corporation with a charter from the state 
of New Jersey opens an office in New York City, sell- 
ing goods from that office and doing business in the 
legal sense within the state of New Jersey. By this 
action it becomes as to every transaction in New York 
a legal outlaw. Its accounts become dependent en- 
tirely upon the honesty and good will of customers for 
payment. There is no legal liability on the residents 
of New York so far as the New York courts are 
concerned. If, however, instead of opening an office 
in New York, the corporation sends traveling salesmen 
to New York, and takes orders which are filled from 
New Jersey, the case is quite different, for then the 
corporation is not—in the legal sense—doing business 
in New York, and is entitled to the protection of the 
New York courts. 

It is common knowledge that the liability of the 
stockholders of a corporation is limited, and that a 
corporation’s responsibility is measured by its own 
assets. Its stockholders, directors and officers are, 
with exceptions to be noted, not liable to creditors, yet 
even this fact is often overlooked. 

















Corporation a Financial Shelter 
fen Smith Baking Co.’s stock was owned by the 

Smith family. Of the 100 shares of stock, John 
Smith, Sr., owned 95. He was president and treasurer 
of the corporation. In the fat years he drew all the 
dividends carried by the business, and with them 
bought the land on which the bakery stood. He took 
title in his own name, improved the land with valuable 
buildings, and in the course of time acquired a repu- 
tation for wealth. 

However, through neglect, business dropped, and 
the company became slower and slower in paying its 
bills. But its credit was unlimited, because Mr. Smith 
was known as a man of means. 
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Yet as a matter of fact Mr. Smith, with all his 
property, was not liable for the debts of the company. 
It is true that he owned practically all of the stock. 
He was the president. He controlled the elections of 
the directors, who were members of his own family. 
He drew practically the entire dividends of the com- 
pany, and yet Mr. Smith and the Smith Baking Co. 
were entirely distinct. 

The corporation, then, in this case was simply a 
financial shelter, a limitation of liability. It was 
notice to all the world that Mr. Smith had appropri- 
ated the company’s capitalization—to which creditors 
doing business with the Smith Baking Co. must look 
for the repayment of their debts. If that was not 
enough for the settlement, then the creditors, who had 
deliberately and with plenty of opportunity to discover 
the limitation sold goods or lent money must, in the 
event of disaster, accept their proportion in the dis- 
tribution of assets. This would not hold, of course, if 
the Smith Baking Co. had failed to comply with any 
of the preliminaries required by the laws of the state 
to make a valid corporation. 


With Whom Are You Dealing? 


T may be that the laws of the state require a cor- 

poration’s organizers to record the certificate of 
incorporation—to which creditors may refer if they 
wish. Now if Mr. Smith happened to be doing busi- 
ness in a state where recording is necessary, and had 
forgotten to record his charter or had failed to com- 
plete his organization, the situation might be com- 
pletely altered. The consequence might be that Mr. 
Smith, who, as the active head of the Smith Baking 
Co., had contracted debts in the belief that the charter 
to his company afforded him protection, would find 
himself a partner in the business. Or in‘ some states, 
if Mr. Smith as president had incurred debts for an 
amount more than the capital stock of his company, 
he would be personally liable. 

In any event, the man who is extending credit will 
be on the safe side only if he finds out with whom 
he is dealing. The information is easy to get, and 
can be secured either by a letter to the secretary of 
state of the state in which the concern is incorporated, 
or by inspecting the records. The practical questions 
in connection with granting credit to a corporation 
follow: 

First: What is the capitalization of the company? 

Second: How much of this was paid in? 

Third: If not in cash, how was the property ap- 
praised? 

Fourth: Who are the officers and directors? 

There are, of course, a number of questions, such 
as assets and liabilities, character of management, the 
concern’s history, and all other matters that would 
enter the problem of extending credits to individuals. 

Associations of persons, if they are not incorpo- 
rated, may usually be regarded as partnerships. From 
the credit standpoint, the assets of the individual part- 
ners may be considered, since partners are liable, not 
only jointly, but individually. In cases of ordinary 
partnerships, there is no limitation on the liability of 
the individual partners. Whatever the individual part- 
ners own may be looked to as security for the part- 
nership’s debts. 


However, it must be borne in mind that the indi- 
vidual partner’s possessions must first go to satisfy 
that which he individually owes, before partnership 
creditors can realize anything out of these individual 
assets. This is illustrated by the following case: 

Jones and Hull were partners selling farm im- 
plements in a small but prosperous rural community 
in Wisconsin. In connection with their business, they 
traded extensively in farm lands. With an established 
reputation for shrewdness, and wealth, they started a 
bank under the name of Jones, Hull & Co. This bank 
also prospered. Then Jones died, and Hull succeeded 
to the business. He took in several of his employees 
as junior partners, and continued the business under 
the old name. 

The bank’s deposits, as well as the outstanding 
liabilities of Jones, Hull & Co., were based largely on 
the extensive holdings of lands, and through overex- 
tension Jones, Hull & Co. had to close its doors. 

In the course of events, the banking establishment 
and Mr. Hull found their way into the bankruptcy 
courts, where it was found that there was very little 
for the creditors of Jones, Hull & Co., because the 
personal liabilities of Hull swallowed up his individual 
assets. 

The practice of pledging accounts receivable for 
loans has become rather common in recent years. It 
consists of assigning book accounts before their ma- 
turity to firms loaning money on the strength of such 
assignments, the money being used by the merchant 
or manufacturer in the conduct of his business, 


A Practice of the Improvident 

N some large business centers the volume of trans- 

actions is so great and rates of interest low enough 
to make it profitable both for the merchant and the 
lender of money to carry on business in this way. 
As a rule, however, the practice is resorted to by the 
improvident and short-sighted business man who is 
unable to figure overhead and who pays a high rate 
of interest that draws the vitality out of his business. 
The practice, once commenced, is hard to discontinue, 
and is almost invariably a sign of trouble. 

The assignment of accounts receivable is a form 
of secret lien or charge upon the assets of the cus- 
tomer that may very largely affect the question of 
credit to the merchant or manufacturer in question. 
Thus, a concern that was manufacturing and whole- 
saling ladies’ garments found itself in need of a loan; 
because of ignorance, it was selling its products too 
cheaply. It assigned its accounts receivable, paying a 
higher rate of interest than its profit. The inevitable 
and only possible consequence of this arrangement 
rolled around in due course of time, and the firm 
became insolvent. When this occurred it was found 
that the accounts receivable, the only liquid assets, 
did not belong to the concern. ~ 

The tendency with the law, as with all legitimate 
business, is to discourage secret liens against property 
of every character. This prejudice against secret res- 
ervations has resulted in statutes requiring that in- 
struments attempting to create a charge against prop- 
erty be recorded, in order to make them valid against 
creditors and third persons. 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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zxq [LLEN one puts out to sea he 
begins a great adventure; 
anything, or nothing at all, 
may happen. This possibly 
was the spirit which 
prompted a flock of gulls 
to follow us 500 miles out 
course, though 
probably it was more be- 
cause of hunger and the 
hope of picking up bits of 
food. However, when one, a bit wiser than the rest, 
discovered it was a Scotch ship filled with hungry 
Americans, and communicated the information to his 
winged playmates, they gave up all hope. A gull is 
never gullible for very long. 

In making this trip I do not know whether I am 
following the trail of Columbus or Lindbergh, as 
both seem previously to have stopped at all the islands 
on my itinerary. The former is lost in the dustbin 
of the past, but the visit of the Ambassador of the 
Air is still vivid in the minds of the people, which 
probably accounts for lack of enthusiasm, the blaring 
of brass bands and the gathering of the happy natives 
upon the various piers to celebrate my arrival. 

In making a trip to the West Indies, the first 
impression one gets is the kaleidoscopic beauty of these 
islands; in fact, their beauty is so great as to be almost 
indescribable. From the ship’s. deck one gazes across 
a wide expanse of sapphire sea to where, close to the 
horizon, a fringe of palm trees shows against a tur- 
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quoise sky. Closer approach shows the pearl of a 
coral strand of some island glistening in the brilliant 
sunshine, and inland the soft green of the cane fields 
makes a beautiful foreground for the distant amethyst 
hills, the volcanic formation of which makes them 
seem like a gigantic saw cutting into the blue overhead. 

One after the other, big and little, they string out 
through the Caribbean Sea like a veritable necklace of 
Gargantuan jewels, one much like the other in general 
appearance, but each with specific differences. I can 
think of no better comparison than that of a string of 
beautifully and closely matched diamonds, each stone 
having its own particular beauty, but making it diffi- 
cult to say where the sparkling brilliancy of one ends 
and that of the others begins. There you have a 
rather lame and inadequate description of the West 
Indian islands. 

Plowing through the blue water and basking in 
the warm sunshine, one easily forgets the wintry 
blasts that sweep around Manhattan’s tall buildings. 
As one sees a small bevy, or flock (or should one say 
school?), of flying fish rise and scale away like small 
slivers of pearl, only to plunge into a deep blue wave 
a hundred yards or so distant, one may easily begin 
to wonder whether there is such a place as Manhattan. 

On a trip such as this, where one lives entirely 
on the ship, the comfortableness of the vessel is im- 
portant. In this respect the California, of the Cunard 
service, is all that could be desired. I recommend it 
unhesitatingly. 

Our first stop is Nassau, a little island, to be sure, 


but beautiful with that kind of tranquil beauty that 
pleases the eye and brings rest to the soul. The New 
Colonial Hotel is large, and contains everything to be 
found in any New York hotel. The bathing is excel- 
lent, and the many wonders to be seen beneath the sea 
through glass bottomed boats vie with those on shore. 
The island is much frequented as a winter resort, and 
I was sorry that our schedule only permitted a short 
stay. The interesting shops, the funny little pony- 
drawn conveyances, the tropical growth and all that 
goes to make any place delightful, are to be found here. 


Havana the Beautiful 


UCH can be said of Havana. The great fortress 

of Morro at the entrance to the harbor, its rows 
upon rows of tinted stucco houses, makes a beautiful 
picture as one enters the harbor. The city itself is 
charming and picturesque. It has many fine build- 
ings, the president’s palace and the opera house being 
two striking examples of its beautiful architectural 
effects. It has been said that the latter building comes 
close to rivaling the opera house in Paris. 

With all sorts of outdoor sports, such as boating, 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis and horse racing, to say 
nothing of the Casino at which one may place a hand- 
ful of chips on number 7, hoping that the little ball 
in the roulette wheel may take it into its little head to 
drop finally into the compartment similarly numbered, 
are some of the things of interest one may find in and 
around Havana. In fact, almost every divertissement 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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April 4, 1928 


THE ALMANACK TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS 
CCOMPANYING this issue as a special supple- 

ment is a copy of The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack and Year Book of the Breadstuffs Indus- 
tries, which the publishers ask subscribers to accept 
with their compliments. Heretofore, the Almanack, 
bound in book form, has been supplied only to ad- 
yertisers in The Northwestern Miller and offered for 


sale in a limited edition at a price of one dollar per 
" 3 


copy. The present edition will be placed in the hands 
of all subscribers. 

The “Miller’s Almanack,” now styled “The North- 
western Miller Almanack,” had its beginning in 1909, 
when a modest compilation of trade statistics pre- 
viously prepared by Frederick J, Clark, northwestern 
editor of this publication, was expanded into the first 
issue of a trade year book. Earlier issues were not 
taken seriously by the publishers, who regarded the 
necessary statistical data less interesting than the 
supplementary contents of quip and jest. The good 
old yellow backed Ayer’s Almanack was taken as a 
model, not only for the disemboweled gentleman on 
the second page but for the general style of illustration 
and text. Weather prophecies, with special exemption 
of all responsibility for accuracy, were an important 
feature. 

It shortly became apparent that the body of trade 
statistics and data assembled in the Almanack was of 
value far beyond the anticipations of the publishers. 
With the passage of years this has steadily grown 
in volume and completeness, and the opportunities for 
the editors to amuse themselves, if not their readers, 
with paraphrased, borrowed or purloined anecdotes 
and humor of doubtful age and antecedents have been 
correspondingly restricted. Today the Almanack is 
much more solemn and relatively more useful. 

The publishers regret that distribution of the Al- 
manack as a supplement to The Northwestern Miller 
necessitates abandonment of the former handy book 
form and its printing in format standard with the 
paper itself. It is admittedly less convenient for pres- 
ervation and ready reference, but it is the belief of 
the editors that the loss in convenience of size will 
be more than compensated by the wider distribution 


thus made possible. 
* * * 


A man who has for thirteen years served in a 
Belfast flour mill as “packer, general storeman and 
bagman,” seeks employment with an American 
miller, and lists as part of his qualifications, “In 
my earlier life I was engaged as groundsman at 
the Royal Belfast Golf Club and have a perfect 
knowledge of the game, having won several im- 
portant matches.” Name, as the Pinkham adver- 
tisements have it, given on application. 


THE GAS HOUSE SENATE 

T° avoid confusion and misunderstanding in the 

minds of casual readers of newspapers, they should 
occasionally be reminded that there is but one United 
States Senate. The Senate which sits in solemn and 
pious majesty on our foreign affairs, national defense, 
taxes and McNary-Haugen schemes for economic 
transmutation is the same Senate which is currently 
rooting filth out of the political gutter and gleefully 
throwing it upon passers-by; the same Senate which, 
tealous in defense of its dignity, does its daily dozen 
in proof that it has none. 

Ordinary persons not elevated to high place have 
their preferences among the several candidates for 
hext president of the United States. With some the 
degree of liking or dislike is considerable and the force 
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and frequency of its expression sufficient for all pur- 
poses, both utilitarian and oratorical. In due time 
they will vote their preferences and be happy or other- 
wise when the results of the election become known. 

Not one of these, the rank and file, citizens in 
carriages and on foot, would for a moment consider 
doing in his private capacity what several members 
of the Senate now are striving to do by way of 
blackguarding men whose worst crime is ambition for 
high office. Recently one senator, serving by chance 
as chairman of a spectacular committee, attacked one 
of these candidates in so completely inexcusable a 
fashion that even the opponents of the candidate re- 
sented his obvious choice of venom in preference to 
truth. The memory of an ex-president, pitiably un- 
fortunate in the selection of his friends, is kicked about 
to make a more spectacular committee “probe.” Cab- 
inet members, honestly serving the public according 
to their lights and in the way of politics, are bully- 
ragged to make a Senate holiday. 

The theory now and then is advanced that election 
of members of the Senate by popular vote is respon- 
sible for the steadily declining quality of that for- 
merly august body. Perhaps its zeal in defending 
itself from contamination by rejection of newly elected 
members comes from guilty knowledge of this fact. 
Certainly some of those, perhaps deservedly, thrust 
into the outer darkness could not compete with others 
within in the current business of lowering the Senate 
in the estimation of ordinary folk. With no distinc- 
tion of party lines, the present Senate could take les- 
sons in courtesy and decency from a ward primary 
in any gas house district. 


* * # 


A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL DAY 

HE Hon. Arthur Capper, member of the Senate 

from Kansas, than whose chest none heaves more 
valiantly in the cause of agriculture, at last has struck 
a telling blow in its behalf. He proposes, in a reso- 
lution introduced by him and adopted by his senatorial 
confréres, to set aside the first Thursday in October 
of each year as “Agricultural Day,” the circumstances 
of the action to be communicated by the President to 
the governors of the several states that they “may take 
such action as they may deem advisable in order to 
bring about observance of such a day.” 

It should not be assumed that this expression of 
the Senate, so courageously initiated by Senator Cap- 
per, is in lieu of the McNary-Haugen bill or other 
pending measures for farm relief. Those inspired 
creations must go forward to their own fate. This is 
rather a blow directed against the sentimental shackles 
of agriculture. It is intended to free it and to place 
it on an equality with paint and varnish, oranges, soap, 
ham, fathers and sons, and other family kin, none of 
whom or which now: is so lowly as not to possess a 
national day or week consecrated to its glory. 

Later on, a symbol and a slogan doubtless will be 
provided. Ceres riding a tractor rampant with Con- 
gress behind toting an oil can and wearing a crown 
of thorns and the motto “Ich dein,” indicating humility, 
would be nice. There are other and delightfully varied 
possibilities for adding human interest, but no cause 
would be served and Senator Capper’s bag of tricks 
would be robbed by their revealment in advance. 

“National Agricultural Day” deserves the best the 
country has to offer. Even though it may not profit 
the farmer as much as the equalization fee, the thought 
behind the gesture is sweet and gentle, and altogether 









worthy. If the farmer rejects it and says he would 
prefer an advance in the price of hogs, Senator Capper 
will not be at fault. They also serve who sit and 
think up funny things to do, and Senator Capper has 
done his funniest best. 

- * «# ‘ 

The court of appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia holds that “wheat-nuts” cannot be registered 
as a trademark because it infringes “grape-nuts.” 
In the interest of consumers, would there be any 
objection to registering and tagging them all with 
the generic name “food-nuts”? 

* * #*# 


LAWS THAT CREATE COMBINATIONS 
“| T may be,” says a writer in discussing the coal 

situation, “that the Sherman and Clayton acts will 
be amended and the government will undertake such 
measures of leadership as to check in some degree 
destructive competition and ruthless waste in produc- 
tion and distribution.” 

It is not to be questioned that the laws named are 
chiefly responsible for the appalling state of coal min- 
ing, as they are in less degree for the denudation of 
timber lands and the vast and never to be recovered 
waste of our oil resources. Industry, forbidden the 
most elemental right to regulate itself, has gone mad 
in its effort to make a profit through ever increasing 
production. 

“Too many mines and too many miners,” is the 
difficulty with the coal industry. Too many oil wells 
and too great hastening to bring in new ones and 
exhaust the old. Too great timber cutting, too many 
saw mills and too much lumber forced on a surfeited 
market at a loss. All because industry is forbidden 
the same measures of self-control which are esteemed 
in the behavior of the individual and regarded as 
fundamental in community life. 

Not many men welcome the thought of “more gov- 
ernment in business.” They had rather endure the 
ills of “thou shalt not,” as provided in the Sherman 
and Clayton acts, than accept the privilege of self- 
regulation under active government supervision. Yet 
it is difficult to see more “government in business” in 
one case than in the other. Government is in business 
by its prohibition of the right of self-control, without 
which the competitive system is certain ultimately to 
destroy itself and be replaced by an industrial oli- 
garchy. 

Not only is the waste of natural resources directly 
due to the antitrust laws, but so also is the steady 
ingathering of all independent industry by giant cor- 
porations. A dozen or a hundred mills or factories 
may come into no sort of accord or undertake anything 
for their own preservation as independents, but a 
hundred or a thousand may be combined into a single 
corporate ownership and thereafter do whatever they 
like. Ten, twenty or thirty merchants of a community 
are forbidden to enter into association for protection, 
but a great company can locate thirty or a hundred 
stores in the same town and destroy independent dis- 
tribution, root and branch. 

It is a curious thing that the very laws intended 
to regulate and restrict business, destroy the “trusts” 
and generally protect the downtrodden, have been and 
continue to be wholly responsible for the creation of 
dominant combinations. The independent in industry 
is denied the right to do those things which are freely 
permitted to the corporation which succeeds him. Laws 
which do not hinder the great industrial corporations 
effectually prevent associational activities by their 
lesser rivals. 

It is needless to point to the application to. flour 
milling, one of the few remaining basic industries 
which preserve the independence of the small unit. 
Granted even a small measure of legal right to co- 
operate, milling not only could defend itself but could 
better serve the wheat producer and the bread con- 
sumer. Just now it is being squeezed by great buyer 
combinations against which the Sherman and Clayton 
acts prohibit any effective defense. 
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Domestic Demand.—The advance in wheat to new high levels for the crop did 
not bring in as much new flour business during the past week as might have been 


expected. There is growing conviction that the trade is overbought, and that it will 
take more than a few cents advance to 
bring about flour buying of any conse- 
quence. Buyers appear to have little 
confidence in the market. On the other 
hand, the present strength in wheat is 
encouraging in one respect, in that it 
may induce buyers to furnish much 
needed shipping directions. Not many 
contracts are now delinquent, but some 
have had to be renewed from time to 
time in the absence of specifications. 
Demand for soft wheat from the South 
continues fairly active. Stocks in that 
section are extremely low. Pacific Coast 
business to the Southeast has fallen off, most mills having booked as heavily there 
as they care to, owing to the scarcity and high premium of soft wheats. 

Export Traude.—Foreign business continues dull. Clears are still in good re- 
quest, however, with directions against old purchases and current buying for prompt 
shipment sufficient to prevent accumulation. Prices on both straights and clears 
are very firm. 

Flour Prices.—There is still complaint of low prices, though millers generally 
profess to be doing their utmost to raise them to adequate levels. Quotations on 
April 3 averaged 25c bbl higher than on the previous Tuesday. 

Production—Mill production figures are reasonably well maintained at figures 
averaging somewhat higher than in the past two or three years. Last week’s aver- 
age for spring wheat mills of the Northwest was 54 per cent of capacity, against 
44 per cent last year and 43 per cent in 1926; mills of the Southwest averaged 61 
per cent, against 66 and 54; mills of the central states 78, against 50 and 49; mills 
of St. Louis 56, against 45 and 35; mills of the Southeast 66, against 60 and 65; mills 
of Buffalo 64, against 62 and 75; mills of the Pacific Coast 63, against 42 and 38. 

Millfeed—The strong upward movement in millfeed prices, which began in 
November of last year and continued to heights unprecedented save in the World 
War period and in the years immediately following, appears to have received a 
definite check. ‘The peak was reached in mid-March, when spring bran sold in 
Boston at $47.25 ton. A slight wavering from this high point was followed shortly 
by a more rapid decline, and on March 31 the Boston quotation had fallen fully $3. 
The decline in the past week averaged $2. Jobbers report that mill offerings are 
again plentiful. Mills that a week ago were reported to be out of the market now 
appear anxious to sell bran for immediate and April shipment. Handlers still find 
a fair demand for both bran and shorts, principally from mixers in the Midwest and 
the East. The heavier grades are rather quiet. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., April 3.—(Special Cable)—The flour market is firm, with an 
upward tendency. Fair spot sales have been made, but it is difficult to interest 
buyers in forward purchases. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s 6d@ 
40s per 280 lbs ($6.76@6.85 bbl), Canadian export patents’ 37s 6d ($6.42 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 40s ($6.85 bbl), Australian patents 36s ($6.16 bbl), 
American low grades 37s 6d ($4.71 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s 9d ($4.22 bbl), 
home milled straight run equivalent to 39s, c.i.f. ($6.67 bbl). 

Liverpool—A moderate flour trade is passing, but it is mostly in home milled 
products. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s per 280 lbs ($6.67 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 37s 3d ($6.36 bbl), American soft winter patents 45s 6d 
($7.79 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s ($6.85 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d 
($6.25 bbl), American low grades 27s 3d ($4.65 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The flour market is quiet. There is some demand for early ship- 
ment, but buyers, anticipating lower prices, are disinclined to purchase far ahead. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 37s 6d@39s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.42@ 
6.76 bbl), Canadian soft winters 38s@38s 6d ($6.50@6.59 bbl), American soft win- 
ters 43s@47s 6d ($7.36@8.13 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d@37s ($6.25@6.33 bbl). 

Belfast——A fair business in flour for forward shipment is being done, with 
prices firm. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 40s 3d per 280 Ibs ($6.88 
bbl), Canadian export patents 37s 9d ($6.45 bbl), American milled Manitobas 37s 
6d ($6.42 bbl), American soft winters 48s ($8.22 bbl), home milled, delivered, 40 
@42s ($6.85@7.19 bbl). 
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Amsterdam.—Demand is very restricted, business being almost at a standstil], 
Kansas flours are considered too high, compared to the home milled and Belgian 


product. Today’s quotations: 


Canadian export patents $7.30@7.60 per 100 kilos 


($6.50@6.76 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.80@8.20 ($6.94@7.30 bbl), Kansas straights 
$7.40@7.75 ($6.59@6.89 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.30 ($6.50 bbl), Belgian 


flour $7 ($6.23 bbl). 


Hamburg.—Demand generally is more active, and good sales of imported flour 


are reported. Today’s quotations: 


Kansas top patents for April-June shipment 


$7.80@8.10 per 100 kilos ($6.94@7.21 bbl), English patents $7.20@7.90 ($6.41@7,03 
bbl), home milled $10.40 ($9.26 bbl), rye flour $9@9.50 ($8.01@8.46 bbl). 
Copenhagen.—Buyers are holding back and, in consequence, flour sales are lim- 
ited. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.55@8.10 per 100 kilos ($6.71@ 
7.21 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.25@7.55 ($6.44@6.71 bbl), Kansas top patents 
$7.35@7.55 ($6.53@6.71 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.55@7.85 ($6.71@6.97 bbl), 
Oklahoma patents $7.45@7.90 ($6.62@7.03 bbl), Texas patents $7.25@7.90 ($6.44 


@1.03 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is firm, but inactive, since millers are well supplied, 
e 


The Liverpool market has quieted, following a spell of good buying. 


MILLFEED 


Feedstuffs are steady in London, with supply and demand about equal. 
is quoted at £8 2s 6d ton and middlings £8 2s 6d, ex-mill. 


Bran 
Plate pollards are firm 


at £7 3s 94@£7 5d, ex-ship. Feed is likewise steady in Belfast, and fair trading 


is being done. 


Bran is quoted at £9 10s@£11. 


OIL CAKE 
London made cottonseed cake is steady at £7 2s 6d@£8, ex-mill, and Egyptian 


made £7 10s, ex-ship. 


In Liverpool the imported product is firm, but trading is 


very restricted. American linseed cake is priced at £11 6s 3d and American cotton- 


seed meal at £11 15s. 


OATMEAL 


Oats products continue firm in London, with resellers considerably in evidence. 


Scottish meal is quoted at 50s per 280 lbs, ex-store. 


Continental rolled oats and 


meal are higher than a week ago, being priced at 45@46s, c.i.f. American and Ca- 


nadian rolled oats are held at 48s 9d, and meal at 47s, c.i.f. 


In Belfast, although 


imported and home milled rolled oats are equal in price, buyers show a preference 


for the latter. 


The quotation is 51s, delivered. American and Canadian rolled oats 


are priced at 48s and German at 46s, both c.i.f. 
No Cable Next Week.—Owing to the Easter holidays, there will be no cable 
report of the European market next week. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


ov 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— April 2 April 3 
Mch, 31 Mch. 24 1927 1926 

Minneapolis ...266,894 273,192 200,307 207,132 

Duluth-Superior 18,415 16,980 12,565 13,010 

Outside mills*..149,391 215,155 202,516 209,624 








Totals ...-.434,700 505,327 415,388 429,766 
nn ty * haar 

Kansas City. -131, 363 141,768 133,695 92,446 
Atchison . -. 23,637 25,800 24,093 24,157 
Wichita .. -- 31,310 31,854 43,049 31,260 
Salina ......... 39,535 41,985 20,371 20,590 
St. Joseph .... 28,190 Hg 513 30,589 39,987 
Omaha ....... 4,576 19,910 18,632 


27,451 
Outside millst..164,079 183, 120 198,610 148,661 





Totals ....445,565 455,616 470,317 375,733 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 33,600 27,900 27,300 22,800 








Outsidet .... 44,600 47,400 44,200 40,800 
Central Statesf 92,441 82,709 30,710 28,595 
Southeast ..... 89,261 94,573 99,632 91,566 

Totals ....259,902 252,582 201,842 183,761 

PACIFIC COAST— 

Portiaga ....+. 29,156 26,138 25,220 17,103 

Seattle ........ 30,159 27,916 15,210 23,231 

Tacoma ....... 45,452 38,761 29,981 24,231 
Totals .-104,767 92,815 70,411 64,565 

Pee 161,667 192,250 146,632 177,420 

Chicago ....... 35,880 32,346 31,000 33,000 
*Minnesota, Dakota, 


Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 





NORTHWEST— April 2 April3 
Mch. 31 Mch. 24 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...... 58 59 43 39 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 46 34 35 
Outside mills*..... 48 62 42 46 
Average ..... 54 55 44 43 
SOUTHWEST— 
Maneas Clty... 2... 66 71 76 61 
pO ree 76 80 81 82 
Wichita ee 61 69 50 
PE 024600808402 89 53 45 
St. Joseph 56 64 84 
Omaha 10 90 2 68 
Outside millst ... 50 50 60 44 
Average ..... 61 62 66 54 
CENTRAL AND ae 
Ges BNE os ce sence 45 35 
oo: ae 1 MH 51 47 
Central Statesf .. 78 68 50 49 
Southeast ........ 66 66 60 65 
Average ..... 65 61 57 51 
PACIFIC COAST— 
yo. re 47 42 40 27 
eS ee 64 60 33 44 
MHONEER cicliccic vice 80 68 53 43 
Average ..... 63 56 42 38 
ere 64 75 62 75 
CHINO 0:0 oie 580% 90 80 17 2 


Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 3. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ........... $7.00@ 7.65 $7.95@ 8.45 $....@.... $7.00@ 7.50 $8.20@ 8.25 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.10@ 8.50 $8.70@ 8.90 $7.75@ 8.10 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.60@ 7.35 7.45@ 8.05 coe Duces 6.50@ 7.25 7.70@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.60 7.15@ 7.40 7.65@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.70 7.40@ 7.75 oo ee @ weer 
Spring first clear ..........5- 5.70@ 6.35 6.10@ 6.30 co Gis. 5.75@ 6.25 es sioEeees 6.75@ 7.00 cost Mace 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.10 veve@ucas eeee econ 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.90@ 7.50 00 @.. 7.25@ 8.10 6.90@ 7.30 Pr 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.40@ 8.15 7.60@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.25@ 6.60 oo Mee 6.65@ 7.30 6.25@ 6.50 - Pe 6.85@ 7.45 7.00@ 7.25 7.40@ 7.60 re 7.20@ 7.60 Sexe ooo 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.30@ 5.85 . .s 5.25@ 5.85 5.30@ 5.80 owes Tits Se osleoce oewee cease Se eteen's +. Pe ease sees 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.25@ 7.90 se@ice --@. 7.50@ 8.00 a. Tie. tee 7.75@ 8.00 TY. Lee 7.70@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.20 9.40@ 9.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.65@ 6.90 Pe --@. 6.50@ 7.00 oe 6.90@ 7.60 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.00@ 7.50 7.10@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.76 8.15@ 8.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.90@ 6.20 veeePeece oo@.. 5.75@ 6.25 oples soceWtess rer, Tre oe eye 6.85@ 7.70 rer ee 6.75@ 7.25 
Rye flour, white ............. 6.60@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.60 -.-@. ¥o'e Wi é ae ein 7.10@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 7.45@ 7.60 Ter) fe -@ 
Mee Ge, GENE ops ccossccneres 4.25@ 4.60 4.20@ 4.30 -@. Pre oe ocean 4.60@ 4.85 5.25@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.40 oeneMese» 20 @.- 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— ‘Seattle ‘Ges Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto eee 
Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40 $8.60@ 8.80 ED © wae ces on $....@. $8.25@ 8.50 Spring top patent{...$....@8.00 $....@8.65 Spring exports§ ........... 37s 
DESUOMS picccecs 5.30@ 6.00 a oe pO See 7.70@ 8. 65 9.00@ 9.40 Spring second patentf ....@7.40 ....@8.05 Ont. 90% patentst..$5.45@5.55 
oe ETE 6.00@ 6.60 ses oP tes Montana ....... 7.05@ 7.15 8.50@ 8.75 Spring first clearf ... .... @6.30 -- @7.05 Ontario exports§ .......... 38s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis 


. §98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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THE NATURE DOCTOR'S 
PATIENTS 


ACK SPRATT will eat no fat, 
Nor will he touch the lean; 
He scorns to eat of any meat, 
His food must all be green. 


But Mrs. Spratt will none of that, 
Green leaves she cannot eat ; 
Her special wish is for a dish 
Of wnexpurgated wheat. 


To William Spratt that food is flat 
On which his mater dotes. 

His favorite feed—his special need— 
Is raw and unhulled oats. 


But sister Lil can’t see how Will 
Can touch such tasteless food. 
As mealtime fare it can’t compare, 

She says, with well-broiled wood. 


Now, no such foods Leander please, 
When he dines at the Ritz; 

With sister Jane he prods his brain 
With good old-fashioned grits. 


But Charlie votes also for oats, 
Fresh fruit appeals to May. 

The junior John subsists upon 
A bale or two of hay. 


Corrected wheat for little Pete; 
Sauerkraut for Dot; while “Bub,” 

The youngest sprout, is started out 
On patented near grub. 


> + 
Honey seems almost to repel flies when 
compared with the way a bull market 
attracts suckers. ‘, 


And Fleurette says that it doesn’t 
seem right to her that, as she under- 
stands it, even if a man paid $500,000 
for a seat oh the stock exchange, he 
wouldn’t have a place to sit down. 
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No man is so virtuous as he who has 
been cured of his own vices and then 
sees them develop in some one else. 


+ + 


The liquor question today consists 
mostly in asking, “Is it fit to drink?” 
> + 
Some one suggests that the social serv- 
ice workers who are telling Chicago girls 
how to make pajamas out of flour sacks 
might perform more of a service if they 
told Chicagoites how to make bulletproof 
vests out of them. 
+ + 
We can remember when they consid- 
ered they had done their duty by teach- 
ing the girls how to make dish towels 
out of flour sacks. 


FARMERS AIM AT HIGHER PROTEIN 
Wicuira, Kansas.—According to a re- 
port from C. W. Carlson, county farm 
agent for Reno County, farmers are tak- 
ing more notice of the protein content 
of their wheat and will use proper farm- 
ing methods for increasing it. Mr. Carl- 
son says a large number are adopting 
crop rotations, including alfalfa and clo- 
vers, which greatly increase the protein 
of the wheat crops following, and that 
they are showing greater disposition to 
plow early, since they have discovered 
that plowing’ a month earlier usually 
adds 1 per cent to the protein content. 
oS 
WINTER RYE ACREAGE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The total winter 
rye area sown for the 1928 harvest, as 
reported by 11 countries, is 26,387,000 
acres, against but 25,589,000 sown in 
those countries for the 1927 harvest, the 
Department of Agriculture reports. The 
first estimate of the area sown for the 
1928 harvest in Russia is 67,433,000 acres, 
against some 68,297,000 in 1927. 
oS 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending March 31, in barrels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 192 
Minneapolis .. 4 4 282 205 ee ee 


Kansas City... 15 25 123 162 
> > Chicago ...... ei6 907 (417 S87... | ss 
: New York .... 310 215 83 656 327 348 
But then Fleurette is the young lady philadelphia . 33 31 39 29 98 107 
who remarked, in discussing a recent Boston ....... 13927 1 7 : 
scandal,” that “a slip. of @ moro girt ftimore --- 17 ab 4S 
caused all the trouble.” Duluth-Sup. .. 34 28 21 15 154 119 
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Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 


April | May | June] July | Aug. 


Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. 








BULLETINS ON THE CROPS | 

















Considerable Soft Wheat Damage 


Torepo, Onto, April 3.—(Special Telegram)—Following a period of doubt and 
uncertainty regarding damage to winter wheat fields of this section, the opinion 
has now become general that considerable has been done, and that acreage aban- 
doned may be the largest in years. Weather here last week was cold, with heavy 
snow, now melted, and with warmer growing weather it will be possible to estimate 
the damage more accurately. Fields inspected are variable, running all the way 
from good to bad, with every condition in between. The present outlook suggests 
probable improvement under favorable conditions, and increased acreage may offset 
the loss. However, a short crop of soft wheat now seems possible. 


oo 


Southwestern Reports Favorable 


Kansas City, Mo., April 3.—(Special Telegram)—Warmer growing weather 
following last week’s snow is regarded as supplying ideal conditions for growing 
wheat in the Southwest. Reports from well-informed sources in the interior: are 
uniformly favorable, with especial emphasis on the generous supply of moisture in 
the big Kansas wheat territory. 

oo] 


Nebraska Outlook Encouraging 


Omana, Nes.—Reports received here indicate that the condition of the winter 
wheat crop in this state is encouraging. Some moisture fell in the winter wheat 
belt last week, and the crop was considerably benefited by it. The abandonment 
of acreage this year will not be large, if conditions hereafter continue favorable. 


oo} 
Field Work Under Way in Northwest 


MinneEApoiis, Minn.—Mild temperatures prevail over the Northwest, and re- 
ports of field work being under way are coming in from scattered sections through- 
out southern Minnesota. Soil conditions are represented to be ideal. Seeding 
should be general within another week. While early reports indicate a decrease in 
acreage in Minnesota, these are not conclusive. Much will depend upon weather 
conditions during time of seeding. Considerable wheat has already been sown in 
South Dakota. Field work there was delayed last week by snow and wintry weather, 
but has again been resumed. A material increase in acreage is looked for in 
South Dakota. No seeding will be done in northern Minnesota and North Dakota 
for two or three weeks. 

oo 


Western Canadian Conditions 


Winnirec, Man.—According to the Hon. Albert Prefontaine, Manitoba minister 
of agriculture, seeding may become fairly general this week. Reports received in- 
dicated that, generally speaking, land was in good condition, but needed warmth. 
With a continuance of the present bright weather, conditions should in a few days 
be almost ideal for making a start with the preliminary work. Another authority 
says that there is plenty of moisture in the ground. The land now needs sunshine. 
Farmers in various parts of the province, who had planned last week to commence 
seeding on higher ground, have had to postpone this work on account of the cold 
weather. 

oo S 


Increased Wheat Acreage in Russia 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The first estimate of the area sown to winter cereals in 
Russia for the 1928 harvest shows an increase of 737,000 acres in wheat, but a 
decreased rye and barley acreage is likewise indicated, according to a cable to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
from the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The winter wheat acreage 
is now estimated at 27,794,000; winter rye, 67,423,000; winter barley, 876,000. The 
area sown to winter wheat for the 1927 harvest was 27,057,000 acres, winter rye 
68,297,000 and winter barley 958,000. Weather conditions in southern Russia were 
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unfavorable at seeding time. 
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KANSAS CROP ESTIMATE IS 
141,750,000 BUS WHEAT 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—With even an aver- 
age yield of 13% bus per acre, Kansas 
should raise 141,750,000 bus wheat this 
year, according to H. M. Bainer, direc- 
tor of the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, who has completed a 
tour of the state in company with pro- 
fessors Salmon, Laude, Parker and Call, 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

Mr. Bainer estimates that about 2,- 
500,000 of the more than 13,000,000 acres 
sown to wheat will be abandoned. Pres- 
ent growing conditions indicate that 
yield from more than 10,500,000 acres 
remaining should exceed the average of 
134% bus to the acre, and it is very likely 
that the estimate of 141,750,000 bus is too 
low. Indeed, it is estimated unofficially 
by a number of observers that Kansas 
may produce about 200,000,000 bus if 
growing conditions continue good. 

Wheat in the eastern two thirds of 
Kansas is in good condition, Mr. Bainer 
says. It is safe to say that, as a whole, 
the wheat in this area is as good for this 
time of the year as it was at the same 
time in 1926, and considerably better 
than in 1927. The two northern tiers of 
counties in the central part of northern 


Kansas show the best prospects of the 
past four or five years, and in all of this 
north central area there is a chance for 
65 to 90 per cent of crop. 

All of southwestern Kansas, except 
four or five counties in the corner, prom- 
ises a crop equal to the bumper one of 
1926. It is safe to say that, owing to the 
increased acreage sown to wheat in about 
15 of the southwestern counties, there 
is a prospect of fully as much wheat 
coming out of this part of the state as 
was produced in the bumper year of 
1926. 

It is only in the western third of Kan- 
sas that conditions are poor, and it must 
be remembered that the main wheat 
growing belt is east of this territory. It 
is in this western portion that abandon- 
ment will be heaviest. Mr. Bainer esti- 
mates that probably 2,000,000 acres in 
this section will be abandoned, and only 
500,000 in the eastern two thirds. 

By counties, Mr. Bainer estimates con- 
ditions in the following manner: 13 west- 
ern counties, 0 to 25 per cent conditions, 
estimated future abandonment of 80 per 
cent; 13 western counties immediately 
east of the first group, 30 to 60 per cent 
condition, estimated future abandonment 
of about 50 per cent; 79 eastern counties, 
80 to 95 per cent condition, estimated 
future abandonment of less than 5 per 
cent. 
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RESULTS OF NATIONAL 
FOOD BUREAU’S WORK 


H. T. Corson, Manager, Explains Accom- 
plishments at Kansas Bakers’ Meetings 
—Expansion Is Planned 


Torexa, Kansas.—“If you hear a 
statement repeated often enough and it 
isn’t contradicted, you'll begin to believe 
it. That is the reason that fallacies con- 
cerning white bread are so generally ac- 
cepted, and the reason, also, that the 
National Food Bureau is needed so bad- 
ly in this country to correct these mis- 
representations,” declared H. T. Corson, 
manager of the bureau, at the Topeka 
convention of the Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation last week. 

Bread has always been one of the com- 
monest and most necessary of all foods, 
Mr. Corson said, “and it therefore has 
been one of the most useful bogeys of 
the food faddists. They seem to have 
concentrated on white bread because of 
the sensational value of the attack.” 

As a general thing, he pointed out, 
these faddists are hopelessly incompe- 
tent. In many cases they have been 
graduated from some fly-by-night medi- 
cal school at the end of six months’ 
courses which have dealt almost exclu- 
sively with “how to make a sensational 
diagnosis of the patient’s ailments” and 
“how to get the money out of the patient 
for making the diagnosis.” 

As an example of the general imbe- 
cility of these faddists, Mr. Corson read 
short excerpts from the question and an- 
swer column of a “scientific” health pa- 
per issued by one of the most opulent 
of them. One woman, writing to inquire 
about her breakfast diet, asked the 
learned doctor if it were scientifically 
correct to flavor her oatmeal with a 
dash of orange juice. The “doctor” re- 
plied that it was entirely all right, but 
that if she had gray eyes, it would be 
better to use lemon instead of orange 
juice. Another inquirer wanted to know 
what she should do about her sleeping 
quarters, as sleeping out of doors all 
winter seemed to be hard on her consti- 
tution. The doctor replied in very pon- 
derous language that the scientific thing 
to do was to sleep indoors. 

It is a common thing among millers 
and bakers, Mr. Corson said, to under- 
rate the influence these faddists have on 
people. Foolish as their doctrines are, 
they are accepted widely. In Wichita, 
Kansas, this winter, a traveling medico 
of the breed lectured to about 100 
women on reducing exercises. In the 
course of his lecture he mentioned a 
coarse bath sponge which was useful in 
removing superfluous flesh. By evening 
of the next day there wasn’t a bath 
sponge to be had in Wichita. 

Mr. Corson’s bureau has been cam- 
paigning in Kansas for less than five 
months, but has accomplished much in 
that time. In a number of towns he 
has conducted health pageants put on by 
the local schools. As the newspapers 
give wide publicity to the pageants, the 
healthfulness of white bread is empha- 
sized in each community. 

The bureau is planning to expand. 
Heretofore it has operated in south cen- 
tral Kansas only, but in the next month 
will start campaigns in other localities 
in the state. Eventually, it is hoped, its 
campaign will be nationwide. 

Mr. Corson was enthusiastically re- 
ceived at the bakers’ meeting, and it was 
voted to recommend to the American 
Bakers Association that he be given a 
place on the program of its next annual 
convention. 

ed 


KANSAS WHEAT POOL MAKES 
ALTERATIONS IN CONTRACT 


Wicurita, Kansas.—Members of the 
Kansas Co-operative Wheat Marketing 
Association will enter the new crop year 
with some changes in its wheat contract, 
according to Ernest R. Downie, general 
manager. Heretofore the pool member 
received 60 per cent of the value of his 
wheat at the time of delivery, and other 
payments when the wheat was sold. 

Under the new contract the owner 
may sell 50 per cent of his wheat in 
what is known as the daily pool, receiv- 
ing immediate settlement for that por- 
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tion, with the exception of the portein 
premium. The other half of the wheat is 
delivered to the seasonal 1 on which 
he can draw the loan value of 60 per 
cent as soon as the delivery is completed. 
This gives him an immediate return of 
80 per cent of the total value of his 
wheat. 

The owner receives other payments on 
the half in the seasonal pool as sales are 
made, and a payment for protein pre- 
miums due him ‘at the end of the selling 
season when it is prorated. Another 
provision of the new contracts of the as- 
sociation is that as soon as 50 per cent 
of the wheat area of the state is un- 
der contract the daily pool is to be dis- 
continued and the straight seasonal pool 
placed in operation. 

oo > 


FURTHER PROGRESS MADE IN 
FEDERATION SALES PLEDGE 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, early this 
week reported that up to March 29 401 
mills, having an output of 66,277,940 bbls 
in 1925, had signed the pledge to limit 
forward flour sales. 

To become effective the pledge must 
be signed by mills producing not less 
than 70 per cent of the total wheat flour 
production of the United States in 1925, 
and it must be signed by 85 per cent in 
number of the mills producing 300,000 
bbls or more wheat flour per year, and 
by all producing 1,000,000 or more. 

Mills having signed the pledge may be 
classified as follows: 

No. of 

mills Output (1925) 

324 Less than 200,000 bbls 
40 200,000 to 400,000 bbis 
16 400,000 to 600,000 bbis 

9 600,000 to 800,000 bbis 
12 More than 800,000 bbls 


Bbls 
14,919,931 
11,427,645 

7,680,328 
5,615,301 
26,634,735 


401 Total 66,277,940 


CONVENTION PROGRAM PLANS 
OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 


Denver, Coro.—The program for the 
sixth annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers’ Association, which is 
to be held in this city at the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, April 16-18, has been ar- 
ranged, and gives promise of being one 
of the most successful meetings ever held 
by the association. 

Among the speakers that will appear 
on the program are Bruno Rohde, The 
Fleischmann Co., New York; Thomas F. 
Smith, organization field man of the 
American Bakers Association; Craig 
Davidson, advertising and marketing ex- 
pert, Denver; Arthur Weiss, Weiss’s 
Bakery and member Denver city council, 
who will tell of the new food ordinance 


now before the council; Archie Parks, 
Grand Junction, Colo., and R. S. Mc- 
Ilvaine, Nonpareil Baking Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. 

A round table discussion of problems 
of interest to the baking industry will 
also take up considerable time at the 
convention. The first business session 
will be held the afternoon of April 17. 


oS 


SENATE OPENS DEBATE ON 
McNARY-HAUGEN MEASURE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate this 
week began discussion on the floor of 
the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill. 

The House committee on agriculture 
probably will make its formal report on 
the bill during the week. One of the 
committee’s last votes was a rejection of 
the so-called debenture plan of farm re- 
lief as either a feature of or substitute 
for the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Some parts of nearly all other plans 
are embodied in both the Senate and 
House versions of the McNary-Haugen 
proposal, which probably will stand or 
fall on its “equalization fee” feature. 
This has been modified, or subordinated, 
considerably, but its sponsors say that 
its complete elimination is out of the 
question. e 
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NO IMMEDIATE ACTION ON 
CAPPER BILL IS LIKELY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Arthur Capper, 
senator from Kansas, has informed the 
Washington correspondent of The North- 
western Miller that no plans have been 
made, and none are definitely in view, 
for hearings or other forward moves anent 
his bill proposing important amendments 
to the grain futures act. He is not sure 
that it will come up during the present 
session of Congress. Chief demand for 
the bill comes from farm organization 
circles. Its outstanding advocate seems 
to be the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. 
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BELGIAN TRADE IN OIL CAKES 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The United 
States remained during 1927 the largest 
single exporter of oil cakes to Belgium, 
states a United States consular report. 
There is a fair production in Belgium, 
but considerable quantities are imported. 
During 1927 imports totaled 157,203 tons, 
compared with 126,510 in 1926, and 148,- 
061 in 1925. In 1927, 77,605 tons came 
from the United States, compared with 
46,497 in 1926. The bulk of the imports 
from the United States comes in the 
form of linseed cake. 


NE of the most attractive rooms in the recently completed building of the 
Woman's Club of Minneapolis is the Jessie M. Falconer Memorial Library, 
shown above, this room having been donated by the late James Falconer, chairman 
of the board of the Chase Bag Co., Minneapolis, in memory of his wife. It 


was designed by Magney & Tusler, Inc., architect, Minneapolis. 
was installed by John S. Bradstreet & Co., Minneapolis. 


The woodwork 
It is of walnut, with 


flooring of teak. The mantel was executed by the Drake Marble & Tile Co., 


Minneapolis. 


A tapestry now hangs above this, but a carved walnut panel will 


be installed and will show a ship in full sail, and carrying the inscription of the 
library. Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight had charge of furnishing the room. Mr. 
Falconer, in addition to donating the room, provided for its upkeep. 
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MANY BAKERS ATTEND 
MEETING AT TOPEKA 


Henry Brinkman, Lawrence, Re-elected 
President of State Association at Annual 
Convention, March 27-29 


Torexa, Kansas.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas Bakers’ Association 
held here March 27-29 drew a large at- 
tendance. About 150 were present at 
the second day’s session, among whom 
were 20 Missouri bakers. 

After registration had been completed 
in the morning, the afternoon’s meeting 
on March 27 was opened by Henry 
Brinkman, president, Lawrence. The 
principal speakers on the opening pro- 
gram were P, Zimmerman, of the state 
hotel commission, and Thomas F. Smith, 
organization field man of the American 
Bakers Association. 

Mr. Zimmerman spoke briefly of the 
work his commission was doing to bring 
Kansas hotels and restaurants up to a 
high standard. The practice of award- 
ing the “red seal badge” to those of the 
highest standing seemed to appeal to the 
listening bakers, and after Mr. Zimmer- 
man had finished there was some dis- 
cussion of the propriety of starting a 
similar plan among the state bakeries. 

Mr. Zimmerman also mentioned in his 
speech the supplementary work his com- 
mission was doing in support of the 
“white bread for health” campaign of 
the National Food Bureau. Every piece 
of mail leaving the state office carries at 
the bottom of the sheet the slogan, 
“White bread is the staff of life,—there 
is no substitute.” Many restaurants in- 
clude this in their newspaper advertis- 
ing, besides practicing it when they make 
up their menus. 


MR. SMITH ADDRESSES MEETING 


Mr. Smith took up the remaining time 
of the afternoon meeting with a review 
of the work of his association. He 
analyzed the problems confronting bak- 
ers, both large and small, and showed 
that the national association is in a posi- 
tion to render invaluable hid in solving 
every one of them. According to him, 
all these problems may be classified into 
three groups,—production, selling and 
education. The association has made, 
and is making at present, exhaustive 
studies of these matters, and can give 
help to individual bakers that they can 
get from no other sources. 

At 7 o’clock that evening a buffet sup- 
per was served in the main dining room 
of the Jayhawk Hotel, where the con- 
vention was held. White bread and other 
bakery goods figured prominently on the 
menu. 


DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS 


The second morning’s meeting was 
given over to an open consideration of 
important problems. John M. Hartley, 
Chicago, led the discussion, which cen- 
tered around questions of materials, ma- 
chinery, processes, sweet goods and cakes. 

At noon, wives of bakers who were at- 
tending the convention held a luncheon 
and theater party. 

After further open discussion, led by 
Otto L. Cook, of The Fleischmann Co., 
in the opening hour of the afternoon 
session, the floor was given H. T. Cor- 
son, head of the National Food Bureau, 
Wichita, who told of the successful work 
his bureau was doing in Kansas. His 
address is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 

That evening, bakers and their guests 
attended a dinner in the main dining 
room of the hotel, followed by dancing 
on the roof garden. 

The meeting on the morning of March 
29 was given over to business. The sec- 
retary and treasurer read their reports, 
and next year’s plans for the state and 
district meetings were discussed. A 
number of last year’s officers were re- 
elected. The following are officers for 
the new term: president, Henry Brink- 
man, Lawrence; vice president of the 
northeastern district, Frank Rushton, 
Kansas City; vice president of the south- 
western district, L. R. Jones, Lyons; 
vice president of the southeastern dis- 
trict, Clyde Alexander, Parsons; vice 
president of the northwestern district, 
John Shellhass, Junction City; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. S. Chase, Topeka. 
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HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CONFERENCE SUCCESS 


Millers, Grain Men and Wheat Growers Rep- 
resented at Meeting—Permanent Organi- 
zation Effected—Officers Chosen 
Mixneapous, Minn.—The first annual 
Hard Spring Wheat Conference held at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College 
at Fargo, March 27, was an unqualified 
success. The milling and grain trades 
were well represented, and there were 
resent also wheat breeders from all over 
the spring wheat belt in the United 
States and Canada. Much d in the 
way of improved quality of hard spring 
wheat is expected to result. Dr. J. L. 
Coulter, president of the college, was 

chairman. 

Dr. C. R. Ball, senior agronomist of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in the opening address stated 
that seven interests were involved when 
an improved variety of wheat was un- 
der consideration. These are: the farm- 
er, agronomist, pathologist, extensionist, 
grain dealer, miller and baker. Natu- 
rally, all these interests do not look upon 
the problem from the same standpoint. 
The farmer wants high prices for his 
wheat, while the miller wants to buy as 
cheaply as possible. The farmer is not 
particularly concerned with quality, 
while to the baker quality is of first im- 
portance. Therefore, as Dr. Ball said, 
it is important that the various interests 


concerned meet on a common basis to: 


discuss the various problems. 

Dr. H. K. Hayes, of the University of 
Minnesota, pointed out the results al- 
ready secured in — breeding. He 
showed how the quality of oats and bar- 
ley has been improved and disease re- 
sistance had been increased. With such 
results in other crops, ne felt sure that 
equally valuable ones could be secured 
in wheat. 

CERES WHEAT 

J. A. Clark, agronomist in charge of 
western wheat investigations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, told of the 
good work that various experiment sta- 
tions are doing. Through their activity, 
Marquis has supplanted the older varie- 
ties of Fife and Blue-stem, because of 
its increased yield and superior quality. 
Recent trials, however, with newer varie- 
ties of wheat have shown that Marquis 
can be exceeded in yield by approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. Ceres wheat, intro- 
duced by the North Dakota Experiment 
Station, Mr. Clark said, exceeded Mar- 
quis in test weight, crude protein con- 
tent, flour yield, water absorption, vol- 
ume of loaf, texture, and color of crumb. 

Doctors E. C. Stakman and Olaf S. 
Aamodt, of the University of Minnesota, 
discussed the importance of the patholo- 
gist and plant breeder working together 
to bring about improvement of wheat. 
Speaking of the difficulty of producing 
a variety immune from disease, Dr. Stak- 
man stated that the disease organism is 
not staple, and may change from year 
to year. In consequence, a variety which 
may be resistant to disease one year may 
be susceptible another year, due to the 
fact that the organism itself has changed. 

Dr. Aamodt told of the work being 
done in the rust garden at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where wheats are 
tested at different times with various 
disease organisms. 


QUALITY BASIS 

C. E. Mangels, cereal chemist, Fargo, 
emphasized the value that chemical 
studies may have to the plant breeder 
in aiding him to make selections upon 
the basis of quality. He pointed out the 
possibility of improving quality by citing 
Marquis in comparison with its prede- 
cessors. 

Dr. C. H. Goulden, plant breeder, 
Winnipeg, briefly told of the efforts be- 
ing made to improve wheat varieties in 
Manitoba and other Canadian provinces. 

Dr. L. R. Waldron, plant breeder, 
North Dakota, and E. S. McFadden, 
plant breeder, South Dakota, told of ad- 
vances in yields made by using certain 
selections secured from crossing Marquis 
and Kota wheats. Others expressed the 


importance of keeping the varieties pure 
after once secured, and of the methods 
a for their distribution and conserva- 
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M. A. Gray, chief chemist of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, point- 
ed out the difference secured in the pre- 
miums between the flours from the 
Northwest and the Southwest at present 
and 10 years ago, and of the necessity 
for producing a high quality of wheat. 
Mr. Gray added that perhaps Marquis 
might fail to continue in its possibilities, 
as Fife and blue-stem had failed in their 
times. He stated that the new variety, 
Ceres, probably showed as good promise, 
from the baking and milling standpoint, 
as any of the new varieties recently pro- 
duced. 

Speaking of durum wheat, Mr. Gray 
expressed the opinion that such grain 
of desirable high quality was not being 
produced in as large quantities as a few 
years ago. The criticism of the miller 
on this point, Mr. Gray said, was due 
to the fact that he was trying to satisfy 
the macaroni manufacturers. T. C. Rob- 
erts, of the Washburn Crosby Co., em- 
phasized what Mr. Gray had said; that 
the miller could not take kindly to a new 
variety until its value was proved; that 
the millers’ first job was to satisfy his 
baker customer. Flours from new 
wheats, Mr. Roberts said, had to stand 
up under a more critical test than was 
the case some years ago. new flour 
has to be uniform and consistent in its 
performance. 

Following these talks, the conference 
was resolved into committees, and it was 
reported that two general lines of work 
should be undertaken in the interests of 
the various states. One type would con- 
sist of matter that was largely routine, 
such as crossing the different varieties, 
the testing of selections from such 
crosses for yield, disease resistance and 
quality, and the final distribution of the 
better strains from such crosses. This 
work, while indicated briefly, will require 
a vast amount of labor from the plant 
breeder, the pathologist, the agronomist, 
the cereal chemist and the extension 
worker. 

In addition to these more or less rou- 
tine matters, the program committee 
definitely recommended that a series of 


fundamental studies be undertaken to 
bring about an increase in knowledge 
where knowledge is at present woefully 
lacking. It recommended that there be 
set aside annually $45,000 to conduct 
fundamental researches in _ genetics, 
cytology, plant pathology, crop ecology, 
agricultural meteorology, plant physiol- 
ogy, and studies in cereal chemistry. It 
was believed that appropriations for this 
purpose should be federal in character. 
For the routine work of plant breeding, 
testing for diseases, and a study of the 
milling and baking quality of the selec- 
tions, it was believed that funds should 
come from federal sources, from state 
sources, and perhaps also from private 
sources financially interested in the pro- 
duction of better varieties. 

Before adjourning it was agreed that 
the conference be organized upon a per- 
manent basis, and the name, Hard 
Spring Wheat Conference, was selected, 
with the following officers: president, Dr. 
J. L. Coulter, of the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College; vice president, Dr. 
Andrew Ross, of the University of Min- 
nesota; secretary-treasurer, Dr. L. R. 
Waldron, of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. A program committee was 
chosen, consisting of three men from 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana, respectively; three from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and four from Canada. 
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CRETE (NEB.) MILLS PLAN TO 
BUILD MIXED FEED UNIT 


Work will be begun shortly on an ad- 
ditional mixed feed unit for the Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, A. L. Johnson, president, 
has announced. The addition will be 
used mainly for the manufacture of mo- 
lasses and other sweet feeds. About 
$100,000 will be spent in making the im- 
provements, Additional elevator storage, 
warehouse space and new office quarters 
also are planned, although these will not 
be undertaken at once. The Crete com- 
pany also makes flour and corn meal. 
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JAMES W. FALCONER, OF 
CHASE BAG CO., DEAD 


Chairman of Board of Directors Had Been 
Ill for Several Months—Long Resi- 
dent of Minneapolis 


Minneapouis, Minn.—James W. Fal- 
coner, Minneapolis, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase Bag Co., 
died at his home here March 31, after an 
illness extending over several months. 

Mr. Falconer had been a resident of 
this city since 1888, when he came here 
from Chicago to manage the local bag 
factory of Morrison, Anderson & Butch- 
ard, jute manufacturers, of Dundee, 
Scotland. This firm was succeeded by 
the Hardwood Mfg. Co., and afterward 
by the Northern Bag Co., by which 
name it was known until the firm was 
merged with the Chase Bag Co. late in 
1924, All these years Mr. Falconer was 
actively in charge of the business, and its 
success was largely due to his guiding 
genius. 

Born at Clavenhouse, near Dundee, 
Scotland, in 1861, Mr. Falconer came 
to the United States when he was 22 
years of age. All his business life had 
been associated with the jute business, 
and he was recognized as one of the 
most prominent men in this line, both 
in this country and abroad. 

Mr. Falconer was of a quiet, retiring 
disposition, and much beloved by his 
business associates. His one hobby was 
the collecting of valuable manuscripts. 
In his library he had many rare first 
editions, including the original manu- 
scripts of some of Robert Burns’s poems. 
In this respect, his collection was de- 
clared to be the best one west of Chi- 
cago. Even his close, personal friends 
were unaware of Mr. Falconer’s many 
donations to social service agencies and 
other worthy institutions. He scorned 
publicity, so that many of the recipients 
of his kindness did not know to whom 
they were indebted. 

Mr. Falconer last year gave $25,000 to 
the Woman’s Club of Minneapolis to 
furnish and maintain a library in the 
club’s new building, as a memorial to his 
wife, Jessie M. Falconer. Mention of 
this memorial is made elsewhere in these 
columns. 

When his death seemed inevitable, Mr. 
Falconer recently expressed the wish to 
see his sister, Miss Mary Falconer, of 
Dundee. His brother, John, also asso- 
ciated with the Chase Bag Co. here, left 
for Scotland only two weeks ago, to 
bring the sister here, Besides these two, 
Mr. Falconer is survived by his widow, 
he having married again last year. 

Funeral services will be held at Lake- 
wood Cemetery chapel at 2 p.m., April 4. 
The following directors and officers of 
the Chase Bag Co. will be among the 
honorary pall bearers: E. K. Ludington, 
New York; G. D. Adams, Cleveland; 
Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee; E. B. 
Allen, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; F. H. Lud- 
ington, New York; L. D. Falls, Mem- 
phis. Other honorary pall bearers in the 
trade include: H. L. Beecher, George M. 
Palmer, B. Stockman, H. H. King, W. 
C. Helm, C. S. Sanborn, Dwight M. Bald- 
win, Franklin M. Crosby and George 
Cormack. 
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FRED 0. SHANE JOINS HALL 
MILLING CO. ORGANIZATION 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Hall Milling Co. 
has announced the election of Fred O. 
Shane, Philadelphia, as vice president, 
and in the future he will devote himself 
exclusively to this company’s interests, 
supervising its eastern sales from the 
office he has opened at 1000 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia. Mr. Shane has 
a long and enviable acquaintance with 
the eastern trade, where he has for many 
years been identified with the milling 
and merchandising of high grade flour. 
His experience will be of material assist- 
ance to the Hall Milling Co. in further 
developing its business in eastern terri- 
tory along the successful lines it has fol- 
lowed in the central and southern states 
since the present management took over 
the business last summer. 
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PROGRAM FOR BAKERY 
SALES GROUP MEETING 


Topic of Timely Interest to the Trade Will 
Be Considered at Gathering 
in Chicago 


The tentative program for the second 
annual meeting of the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association, to be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 30-May 
2, was released last week by Claude A. 
Bascombe, secretary-treasurer. 

Harry Fawcett, president of the as- 
sociation, will preside at the opening ses- 
sion. Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Association, will be 
one of the speakers, as will Gerard R. 
Williams, baker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. A 
detailed list of the industry’s trade prac- 
tices will then be taken up, discussions 
centering about exchange of bread, free 
bread, coupons, discounts and employees. 

This discussion will be carried over to 
the afternoon session, at which Mr. Wil- 
liams will act as chairman. 

Traver Smith, of The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, will preside at the session on 
the morning of May 1. A bakery score 
sheet will be considered, the plant being 
rated according to production, organiza- 
tion, distribution and advertising. A 
business session will later be held, at 
which the president and the secretary- 
treasurer will report. The executive 
committee will then be elected. 

At the afternoon meeting A. L. Tag- 
gart, of the Campbell-Taggart Associate 
Bakeries, Kansas City, will preside. Em- 
ployment of salesmen will be taken up, 
after which market surveys will be con- 
sidered. A smoker will be held that eve- 
ning. 

Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, will act as chairman at the 
session on May 2. Channels of distribu- 
tion will be taken up. Salesman train- 
ing, his relation with the dealer, his uni- 
form and his handling of the product 
will be considered. Advertising will be 
discussed at some length from the stand- 
point of appropriation and media. The 
group’s plans for the national conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion aiso will be discussed. 
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AUSTIN COLE IS NEW HEAD 
OF CHESTER MILL COMPANY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 3—(Special Tel- 
egram)—At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill, Austin Cole 
was elected president to succeed the late 
C. B. Cole. The new president is the son 
of Z. T, Cole, Los Angeles, Cal., and a 
great-grandson of Nathan Cole, who 
founded the business in 1839. 

Other officers: C. G. Randall, who has 
been with the mill eight years, re-elected 
vice president and manager; Saxon Cole, 
treasurer; George F. Phillips, re-elected 
secretary and sales manager. 

The H. C. Cole Milling Co. has a ca- 
pacity of 1,350 bbls daily, and elevator 
storage of 425,000 bus. It was the first 
mill to register its flour brand in the 
United States Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is one of the longest es- 
tablished in this country. 

The present officers have been with the 
mill some time, and have been influential 
in its success in recent years. 
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A. L. JOHNSTONE CHOSEN TO 
HEAD MILWAUKEE CHAMBER 


Mitwavkxee, W1s.—A. L. Johnstone, of 
the Johnstone-Templeton Co., Milwau- 
kee, was elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce without 
opposition, at the annual election on 
April 2. He succeeds W. M. Hottenson, 
of the W. M. Bell Co., who has served 
the last two terms. 

A. L. Flanagan, of the Fraser-Smith 
Co., Ltd., was elected first vice president, 
E. La Budde, of the La Budde Feed & 
Grain Co., second vice president, and H. 
A. Plumb was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

New directors are P. P. Donahue, 
Donahue-Stratton Co., A. L. Jacobs, Car- 
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gill Grain Co., and Josef Mueller, Buer- 
ger Commission Co. 

Roy I. Campbell was elected to fill an 
unexpired term on the board of arbitra- 
tion. Those elected to the regular 
term were William Ejiteneier, Owen & 
Bro., Carl A. Houlton, La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co., and Frank J. Phelan, F. 
J. Phelan Co. Thomas M. Corcoran, of 
the Corcoran Bros. Co., and S. G. Cour- 
teen, of the Courteen Seed Co., were 
elected to the board of appeals. 

Mr. Johnstone, the newly elected pres- 
ident, was born in Chicago, but has spent 
practically all of his life in the grain 
trade in Milwaukee. He started with the 
old Milwaukee Elevator Co., a branch 
of the Armour Grain Co., and after sev- 


MILLER 


eral years with that company, during 
which time he became a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1904, he went 
into business for himself under the firm 
name of A. L. Johnstone. After a year 
or two he formed a partnership with 
A. R. Templeton to do a grain commis- 
sion business as Johnstone & Templeton, 
which later was incorporated as the 
Johnstone-Templeton Co. He has con- 
tinued under that name ever since. 

Mr. Johnstone’s official connection with 
the Chamber of Commerce began in 1915. 
He was elected a director in 1923 and 
served a three-year term, after which he 
became second vice president for one 
year and first vice president the past 
year. 
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The Shameful Exposure of M. Zodiac: or 
How He Got His Clothes 


HE appearance of The Northwestern 

Miller Almanack and Year Book of 

the Breadstuffs Industries for 1928 
calls to mind the near-classic controversy 
which raged about the attire of M. Zo- 
diac, a familiar figure in former issues of 
the almanack. An unsentimental editor 
omitted M. Zodiac from the current 
publication. After much coaxing, how- 
ever, Mr. Zodiac prevailed upon an as- 
sistant editor to do him the courtesy of 
a farewell appearance. Conformably, he 
appears on this page—stripped and also 
upholstered. In the one aspect, as will 
readily be seen, he is in all his anatomical 
unloveliness; in the other he looks fairly 
decent, and might just be about to say: 
“Ladies and gentleman, while I was not 
expecting to be called on for an address 
this evening . . .” 

The controversy as to whether or not 
M. Zodiac should be dressed was at its 
height in 1922. W. A. Frisbie, then 
editor of the Minneapolis Daily News, 
wrote to inquire: “Why does the zodiacal 
gentleman appear with his visceral cav- 
ity unbuttoned and his duodenum, ap- 
pendix, pyloric suture, sigmoid flexure 
and other appurtenances fully exposed 
to the careless breeze? The late Theo- 
dore Hostetter, whose name is indis- 
solubly associated with almanacs, was a 
one-time roommate of mine and would 
gladly have imparted the information 
had it been, in his possession. But upon 
that point he was as ignorant as he was 
regarding the benefits of water as a 
beverage.” 

William C. Edgar, at that time editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, replied that 
this display on the part of M. Zodiac 
was, he believed, “habitual, constitutional 
and inherent.” He referred Mr. Frisbie 
to Henry A. Bellows, who edited the 
Almanack that year, for further infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Bellows, in an erudite response, 
called upon the writings of various 
Greek astronomers and geometricians to 


support his contention that M. Zodiac, 
unclothed and with his innards flapping 
in the breeze, was entirely proper. Va- 
rious Latin quotations were tossed about 
and reference was even made to the 
English translation of Dunkelhaupt’s 
German version of Duns Scotus Eri- 
gina’s Latin rendition of the well-known 
work on the subject by Logomachis of 
Squalentum. Mr. Bellows did, however, 
agree to have the late George E. Graves, 
then staff artist, perform a sartorial op- 
eration upon M. Zodiac, with the result 
as shown. 

Robert E. Sterling, now editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, contributed to the 
discussion with a liberal translation of 
a verse in the original Low English. 
This seemed to get at the root of the 
matter, so to speak, declaring: 


“M. Zodiac of Equinox 
By the twelve signs he swore 
That his crowded little Mary 
Should house its guests no more. 


“By the twelve signs he swore it 
And named an opening day, 

And bade the surgeons put to rout 
His trick menagerie. 


“The water bearer and the ram, 
Expertly were withdrawn, 

The virgin, crab, the goat and bull, 
And then the scorpion.” 


After these and sundry other articles 
had been taken out, the verse narrates: 


“M. Zodiac of Equinox 

Awoke and heaved a sigh, 

And whispered, ‘Leave it open, Doc, 
We're famous, you and I. 


“‘For in the centuries to come 
When monuments have gone, 
T’ll still live in the Almanac, 
M. Zodiac,—page one.’ ” 


Overwhelmed, Mr. Graves, the artist, 
was only ‘too glad to attire M. Zodiac 
in a dress suit. 
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MAY DATE SOUGHT FOR 
FLOUR CLUBS’ MEETING 


Pittsburgh Group, in Meeting Last Week 
Requested That National Body. 
Meet May 28-29 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Flour 
Club unanimously adopted a resolution 
at its meeting on March 30 at the Pitts. 
burgh Athletic Association requesting 
the executive committee of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs to fix the dates 
of the annual convention as May 28-29 
It was first proposed to hold the conven- 
tion in June. It developed that if the 
convention dates were changed they 
would not conflict with any of the usual 
conventions of bakers and also would be 
held at a time when there were no active 
bookings of flour. 

R. T. Hambleton, Pittsburgh sales 
manager of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, presided at the meeting, 
which was attended by 16 flour men. A. 
P. Cole, of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., who 
is president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, spoke briefly, outlining 
some of the program for the two-day 
session here. He stated that the New 
Orleans Flour Club was counting on 
sending a large delegation, and the indi- 
cations were that the convention would 
be the best attended in years. 

Mr. Hambleton announced that Her- 
man Koch, of Charles Koch & Co., had 
consented to serve as chairman of the re- 
ception committee. Other committee 
chairmen are as follows: D. T. Felix, 
hotel and banquet; R. R. Sanborn, en- 
tertainment; W. C. Douglas, transporta- 
tion; W. C. Mansfield, registration. The 
annual banquet will be held on the first 
evening. 

R. H. Addington, of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was elected 
to membership. P. H. Hansen, new 
Pittsburgh district representative of the 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, of Boston, 
also attended the meeting. Dinner was 
served prior to the business session. 


“SS 


GROUP ADVOCATES REPEAL 
OF GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 3.—(Special 
Telegram) — Several Minnesota officials 
were to appear before the Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture on April 3 to urge 
passage of the bill repealing the grain 
standards act. On the delegation are 
G. G. Grant and O. P. B. Jacobson, 
members of the state railroad and ware- 
house commission, Daniel O’Neil and A. 
R. Bendixen, inspection division of the 
commission, and R. Wilkinson, August 
Smith and Hemming Nelson, members 
of the Minnesota legislature. The re- 
peal bill was introduced into the Senate 
by Henrik Shipstead, senator from Min- 
nesota. 
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Before and After Views of M. Zodiac 
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MERGER IS EFFECTED 
BY BOSTON EXCHANGES 


Grain & Flour Exchange and Curb Organi- 
zation Affiliate—Open House Held 
Early This Week 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange has enlarged its scope 
of operations by having the Boston Curb 
Exchange become affiliated with it and 
doing its business on the trade room floor 
of the exchange. The curb exchange re- 
moved from its old quarters to those in 
the exchange on March 381, and com- 
menced business April 2. Open house 
was held between noon and 3 p.m., on 
the latter date. Representatives of the 
state and city of Boston were present 
and spoke. 

Bernard J. Rothwell, of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, made the ad- 
dress of welcome to the new members, 
saying in part: “You now share with 
us a splendid tradition, handed down 
from generation to generation from prob- 
ably the first, certainly one of the earli- 
est, commercial organizations in the 
United States, the Boston Corn Ex- 
change. That tradition had its basis on 
strict integrity, keen sense of business 
honor, firm adherence to the ‘Golden 
Rule, friendly rivalry, but never ‘A blow 
below the belt.’ 

“Throughout its long history, under 
whatever title, it has held the respect and 
confidence, not merely of the immediate 
community, but of business men and or- 
ganizations the world over, for the op- 
erations of many of its members extend- 
ed not only throughout the United States 
but often were international. 

“Upon this floor, in days gone by, 
moved men who were foremost in the 
financial, commercial, industrial, railroad 
and shipping activities of Boston. To 
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recite their names would be to read the 
long roll of Boston’s most honored mer- 
chants—leaders in every field. It is but 
trite to say that in every transaction, 
however large, ‘Their word was as good 
as their bond.’ 

“These men have passed on, but the 
tradition they established is our most 
cherished possession. It is our duty, as 
it is our privilege, to maintain this tradi- 
tion and to hand it down unsullied to 
those who come after us. This gbliga- 
tion we gladly share with each newcomer, 
relying upon his determination to aid in 
perpetuating it. 

“Before the Boston Curb Exchange 
there now stretches a field of great use- 
fulness to the community and of benefit 
to its members. The opportunity is un- 
mistakable; once secure the unquestion- 
ing confidence of the public and success 
will be assured and financial reward gen- 
erous. 

“Bona fide transactions in bona fide 
securities, exclusion of those manifestly 
unsound, elimination of questionable 
propaganda, discipline swift and sure 
for any willful infraction of either the 
letter or spirit of your bylaws and rules 
of trading, and the game is won.” 

A buffet luncheon followed, and there 
was an attendance of several hundred. 

The membership of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce is limited to 200 active 
certificate holding members, and in order 
to operate the curb exchange it is neces- 
sary to become first a member of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. As 
the number is limited to 200, the only 
possible way to become members was by 
the purchase of grain exchange certifi- 
cates from those willing to dispose of 
the same. As demand has been very ac- 
tive, prices for memberships have ad- 
vanced rapidly during the past month, 
so that the last sales made were around 
$600. 
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The Story of the Federation’s Standard 


Cost Manual 
By Sydney Anderson 


President of the Millers’ National Federation 


T the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion at Chicago, on April 17, 1925, 
the executive officers were author- 

ized to take the necessary steps to de- 
velop a standard cost system. The first 
step in this development was the making 
of a survey of the cost accounting sys- 
tems in use by the mills as a basis for 
writing a standard Cost Manual. This 
survey took about four months, and at 
its completion the first Cost Manual was 
developed; it was printed in loose-leaf 
form, to permit of revisions being made 
when necessary. 

This manual was submitted to a con- 
trollers’ council consisting of approxi- 
mately 40 executives and mill account- 
ants selected from all parts of the coun- 
try and from mills of all sizes. After 
three days of intensive consideration, 
several amendments were suggested, and 
these were incorporated in the manual, 
which was then submitted to the Fed- 
eration at its meeting on Nov. 19, 1925, 
and approved. 

_ It was recognized that, however sound 
in principle the procedure suggested in 
the manual might be, its actual working 
could only be determined by experience. 
A number of trial installations were 
therefore made to determine the prac- 
ticability of the procedures suggested. 
This resulted in a few additional changes, 
after which the work of installation gen- 
erally among the mills was undertaken. 

A field service was established, with 
H. H. Hanneman doing the work. Sev- 
eral partial and complete installations 
Were made. A number of meetings were 
held at various milling centers at which 
the theory and detail of the standard 
cost system were explained, following 
which Mr. Hanneman assisted such mills 
& were willing to accept the system in 
Whole or in part in installing such por- 
tions of it as they were willing to take. 

On July 16, 1926, the first comparison 
of costs report blanks were sent out, cov- 
fring the six months’ period ended June 
30, 1926. The results of these reports 
Were compiled and published by the Fed- 


eration in connection with Bulletin No. 
487, under date of Nov. 19, 1926. 

Two subsequent comparisons of costs 
reports, covering the six months’ periods 
ended Dec. 31, 1926, and June 80, 1927, 
have also been made. 

Mr. Hanneman’s work in making the 
trial and subsequent installations de- 
veloped the necessity for revising the 
manual in order to make it more under- 
standable and more readily adapted. 
This revision was undertaken, and a new 
manual published on Jan, 3, 1927, again 
in loose-leaf form. 

Subsequent to this revision, further 
additional revisions were found to be 
necessary in order to simplify the com- 
parison of costs reports and to eliminate 
certain features of the manual which 
were found to be unacceptable to the 
mills in practice; these revised pages 
were published with- Bulletin No. 579, 
under date of Nov. 18, 1927. The latest 
revision of the manual represents the 
results of experience and trial, and it is 
believed. that few if any additional revi- 
sions will be found necessary, except as 
changes may be required in order to 
keep it abreast of the economic develop- 
ments in the industry itself. 

During all of this time it was the pol- 
icy of the Federation to develop the 
manual and to assist members in its in- 
stallation as a Federation service and at 
the Federation’s expense. Inasmuch as 
the cost of developing the system was 
borne entirely by the Federation, its 
distribution as well as the assistance of 
Mr. Hanneman in installing it were con- 
fined to members of the Federation. 

Eprror’s Nore.—The foregoing mate- 
rial is from a bulletin to members of the 
Millers’ National Federation. The next 
of a series of such bulletins will deal 
with the future program of the Federa- 
tion with relation to cost accounting. 


oS 
POOL INCOME TAXATION 
Wiyyirec, Man.—In the Canadian 
legislature recently, when the reduction 
of the income tax was under considera- 


tion, the point was raised as to whether 
Canadian wheat pools have an income 
and should pay a corporation income tax. 
The pools, it was stated, had claimed 
that they had no income under the mean- 
ing of the act. The national revenue 
claims that moneys shown by the pools 
to be in their “elevator reserve” fund 
and their “commercial reserve” fund con- 
stituted income, and therefore were tax- 
able under the act. A very large sum 
of money is involved, as the department, 
it is understood, has made the claim 
retroactive, in order to cover the pre- 
vious years of the pools’ activities. 
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The Late Reynier Van Evera 
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REYNIER VAN EVERA DIES 
FOLLOWING BRIEF ILLNESS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Reynier Van Ev- 
era, widely known flour broker and for 
more than 25 years closely associated 
with milling in the Southwest, died at 
Trinity-Lutheran Hospital here on the 
morning of March 31, following a brief 
illness due initially to a stomach ailment. 
The immediate cause of death was a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Van Evera first became identified 
with milling about 1901, when he was en- 
gaged as stenographer and office assist- 
ant by Charles L. Roos, who had come 
to Kansas City from Minneapolis to be- 
come manager of the Kansas Milling & 
Export Co., a co-operative flour selling 
enterprise in which about 30 Kansas 
mills were interested. Mr. Van Evera 
later became assistant manager, and up- 
on the reorganization of the company 
and Mr. Roos’s retirement several years 
later, was appointed general manager. 
Later the company was liquidated, and 
Mr. Van Evera engaged in flour bro- 
kerage on his own account. He was 
successful in this; and had built up a 
large connection, not only among the 
millers whom he represented but gener- 
ally throughout the trade. Three years 
ago he established a branch office at Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Van Evera is survived by his wife, 
Mrs, Josephine Ruth Van Evera, and by 
four daughters, Mrs. Paul Whitecraft, 
Mrs. Russell Jordan, and the Misses 
Erma and Katherine Van Evera, all of 
Kansas City. 


oS 
GRAIN TRADE WITH SWEDEN 
Wasuincton, D. C—The United 


States grain trade with southern Sweden 
shows a growing importance because of 
the increased demand for good quality 
wheat to mix with the domestic product 
in making a high grade flour, according 
to a report from R. A. Boernstein, Unit- 
ed States vice consul at Malmo, Sweden, 
the Department of Agriculture reports. 
There has been a decided shift in the 
sources of supply from Russia and Ger- 
many before the World War to the 
United States and Canada during recent 
years. The milling industry has become 
organized on the basis of the large im- 
port trade, and is concentrated in a 
small number of plants, as. a result of 
the substitution of steam and electricity 
for wind and waterpower, and the in- 
crease in the use of higher quality white 
flour. 
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CHASE BAG CO. PLANS 
EXPANSION IN SOUTH 


New Plants to Be Situated at Dallas, Texas, 
and Memphis, Tenn., Making 
Total of 12 


Cuicaco, Int.—The Chase Bag Co. has 
let contracts for two plants, one at Dal- 
las, Texas, and the other at Memphis, 
Tenn. The factory at Memphis is to re- 
place the one already there, the old site 
having been disposed of. 

Ground has been broken for the plant 
at Dallas, which will be located on South 
Lamar Street, between Cadiz and Belle- 
vue. It will be of two stories and base- 
ment, of steel, concrete and brick fire- 
proof construction, containing 64,000 
square feet. The site, building and 
equipment represent an investment of 
$500,000. 

The Dallas plant will have a frontage 
of 125 feet on South Lamar Street, with 
a 200-foot width in rear on Austin Street 
and 300 feet depth. Rail service tracks 
will come in from the Austin Street side 
of the site. 

The personnel of the new Texas branch , 
will be Carl Hopusch, of the New Or- 
leans branch, manager; M. W. Gary, of 
the Dallas sales office, sales manager; 
Burnam Jones, of the Kansas City of- 
fice, office manager; J. Isaminger, of the 
Memphis branch, superintendent. All 
are experienced men. 

The contract for the new factory at 
Memphis has also been awarded, accord- 
ing to C. R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager. It will be simi- 
lar to the plant at Toledo, a one-story, 
daylight building, located at Trigg Ave- 
nue and Riverside Drive. The Chase 
Bag Co., with the completion of the new 
plants, will have 12 factories for the 
manufacture of bags. 

The Dallas plant will be equipped with 
modern automatic machinery for the 
manufacture and printing of bags of all 
kinds, and will serve all of the South- 
west and a part of the Pacific Coast 
territory. Other plants are owned and 
operated by the Chase Bag Co. in Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City, Chagrin Falls, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Toledo, Memphis, Goshen, Ind., 
and Boston, Ohio. The company was 
organized in 1847. 


oS! 


DEMONSTRATION IS PLANNED 
FOR DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MinneEapoiis, Minn.—The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, in conjunction 
with the De Soto Creamery & Produce 
Co., Minneapolis, will put on a demon- 
stration of Danish pastry, cakes and 
icing at the Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, on the afternoon of 
April 10. Bakers of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, together with students at the 
institute, will attend. Charles D. Keeney, 
field representative of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., will be in charge. A. F. 
Gerhard, head of the baking school at 
Dunwoody, will give an address on short- 
ening, and discussion will follow. Din- 
ner will be served in the school cafeteria, 
after which slides depicting the manu- 
facture of Crisco will be shown. The 
Minneapolis and St. Paul bakers will 
hold business meetings afterward. 

oS 
FARM PRICE INDEX HIGHER 

The Department of Agriculture index 
of the general level of farm prices ad- 
vanced during the period Feb. 15-March 
15 from 135 to 137 per cent of the pre- 
war level, the advance of two points 
being accounted for by a general but 
moderate advance in most of the com- 
modities included in the index. Only 
three commodities listed declined during 
the month, eggs, hogs and hay. 

oS 
E. J. DALBY BACK FROM COAST 

Minneapouis, Minn.—E. J. Dalby, of 
The Wolf Co., Minneapolis, returned 
early this week from a two months’ trip 
to the Pacific Coast. He visited the 
trade in Los Angeles, San Diego, Cal., 
Victoria, Vancouver, B. C., Calgary and 
Lethbridge, Alta., Spokane, Wash., Og- 
den, Utah, and other points. Mr. Dalby 
was enthusiastic about the airplane pas- 
senger service on the Pacific Coast. 
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JAMES WILSON FALCONER 
Hew many men in the milling trade 

knew James Wilson Falconer, who 
has just passed away? Very few, for 
the reason that he kept himself in the 
background from extreme modesty and 
shyness. His business was well known, 
however. For many years he was man- 
ager of the Hardwood Mfg. Co., then 
president and manager of the Northern 
Bag Co., and afterward chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase Bag Co. 

He had a way of putting his subor- 
dinates forward rather than himself, but 
behind these men was the master mind. 
He was never known to break faith with 
any one. He was a man of his word, 

Why hasn’t more been written about 
him? It would have given offense, and 
one was afraid to offend him. His 
friendship was valued too highly to run 
the risk of losing it. 

Mr. Falconer came to America from 
Scotland when a young man; he suc- 
ceeded by hard work and playing the 
game squarely. Ask any one who has 
done business with him—ask his personal 
friends, and they will give you the same 
answer. 

To list the fine things he did for the 
community could not be done in a small 
space. He did 10 men’s share quietly 
and without ostentation. No one will 
ever know of the number of men and 
families he helped when they were in 
distress. A few are a matter of public 
knowledge, but the rest are only known 
to the recipients. 

Mr. Falconer was a great example for 
young men to follow, and the world has 
benefited by having him. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour buyers are apathetic. The ad- 
vance in wheat to new high levels for 
the crop did not bring in as much busi- 
ness during the week as might have been 
expected. The understanding is that the 
trade is overbought, and it will take 
more than a few cents advance to bring 
about any contracting of importance. It 
is evident, however, that buyers have lit- 
tle confidence in the market. 

The strength is encouraging, in that 
it may induce buyers to furnish needed 
shipping directions, Millers have had to 
renew contracts from time to time, for 
lack of directions, but at that many con- 
tracts still are delinquent. For that rea- 
son, continued strength in the market 
would be welcome. Mill operations con- 
tinue in excess of a year ago. 

Sales Spotted.—Sales last week were 
very spotted. Some of the larger com- 
panies reported very light bookings, 
while others sold 50 to 60 per cent of 
their capacity. The business apparently 
was about evenly divided between bak- 
ers and the family trade. 

Clears are still in good request, with 
directions against old purchases and cur- 
rent buying for prompt shipment suffi- 
cient to prevent accumulations. Prices, 
consequently, are very firm. 

While millers _——, claim to be at- 
tempting to raise price levels, there still 
is considerable complaint as to prices in 
general. Some evidently have forgotten 
all about their conversion costs, in their 
anxiety to get business, These constant- 
ly reported low prices are demoralizing. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb April 3 Year ago 

SORRETM cc cccceccccec $7.95@8.45 $7.60@7.80 
Standard patent ..... 7.45@8.05 7.20@7.40 
Second patent ....... 7.25@7.70 6.80@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.90@7.10 6.70@6.85 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.30 6.00@6.20 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@4.60 4.10@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.75@8.00 6,.50@6.65 
Graham, standard .... 6.70@6.80 6.25@6.40 


SEMOLIN AS 

The semolina market is distressingly 
quiet. New business is almost nil and, 
with macaroni factories operating only 
part time, shipping directions against 
old purchases are hard to get. In conse- 
quence, durum mills are not running as 
heavily as are the bread wheat mills. 
Prices are unchanged. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis, standard 83%c, special grade and 
Hrd patent 3%c, and No. 3 semolina 
3 2c. 

In the week ending March 31, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 58,- 
194 bbls durum products, compared with 
56,396 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation April 3: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, EB, F, G 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 25-31 .... 460,800 266,894 58 
Previous week .. 460,800 273,192 59 
BOOP GOO cseccice 460,800 200,307 43 
Two years ago... 529,200 207,132 39 
Three years ago. 648,700 146,073 27 
Four years ago.. 546,600 177,276 31 
Five years ago... 561,100 304,195 54 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,512 bbls last week, 1,690 
in the previous week, 588 a year ago, 
and 3,200 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 25-31 .... 310,050 149,391 48 
Previous week .. 415,550 215,155 52 
Year ago ....... 440,700 202,516 46 
Two years ago... 424,890 209,624 49 
Three years ago. 433,890 194,384 45 
Four years ago.. 426,690 198,217 47 
Five years ago... 374,400 169,642 45 





Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mch. 3 73 71,450 218,226 201,640 1,877 1,256 
Mch. 10 69 70,000 216,392 191,215 7,623 2,418 
Mch. 17 71 71,000 217,217 197,508 11,962 3,807 
Mch. 24 69 69,250 215,155 205,211 6,673 1,046 
Mch, 31 50 51,675 149,391 144,827 1,662 1,621 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
March 31, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Output——, -—Exports—, 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis ... 8,110 6,916 34 74 

St. Paul ...... 270 350 22 18 

Duluth-Sup. .. 667 677 eee eee 

ere 6,977 6,549 134 93 
NOTES 


H. Y. B. M. Rademaker, millers’ agent, 
Amsterdam, Holland, was a Minneapolis 
visitor last week. , : 

E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., is in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

John H. Wiles, vice president of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York, was 
a Minneapolis visitor last week. 


James F. Bell, president of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is in the 
East to remain until after Easter. 


M. L. Molan, St. Paul, vice president 
of the Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chi- 
cago, left for that city early this week. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
feed manufacturer, Detroit, Mich., is in 
Minneapolis for a day or two this week. 


Daniel F. Bull, general manager of 
the Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, 
returned last week from a European 
trip. 

Dr, M. B. Graff, bakery expert of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was 
in Minneapolis for a couple of days last 
week, 

The Scott Logan Milling Co., Sheldon, 
Iowa, one of the oldest flour milling con- 
cerns in the Northwest, has suspended 
grinding. 

J. T, McCarthy, secretary of the Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, is 
convalescing from a recent illness at 
Rochester, Minn. 


O. L. Spencer, manager of the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
passed through Minneapolis March 30, 
en route home from the East. 


Charles Bradley, who now owns the 
mill at Strawberry Point, Iowa, writes 
that the flour milling machinery has been 
removed and that he is engaged in grind- 
ing feed exclusively. 


F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., has all 
his reservations made for a trip abroad 


Vis picture, made from the architect’s drawing, shows the new seven-story 

addition now under construction for the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
The concrete for the seventh floor has already been poured. The first floor will 
be faced with Minnesota polished granite and Bedford stone; the second, third 
and seventh stories Bedford stone and, in between, a tapestried brick. 


April 4, 1928 


with his family, and will sail from n 
York, June 10, on the Italian liner 
Saturnia. 


A joint committee of millers ang 
chemists met in Minneapolis April 3 to 
formulate an entertainment program for 
the national convention to be held here 
the week of June 4-9, 


F. E, Hawley, secretary and manager 
of the Stokes Milling Co., Watertown 
S. D., is in Minneapolis meeting his 
daughter, who is a student at St. Mary's 
College, Faribault, Minn. 


Andrew Taylor, of Glasgow, Scotland 
who is at present in California, expects 
to be in Minneapolis next week on his 
way home. After he returns to Glas- 
gow, he expects to start in business for 
himself as a flour importer. 

The Minnesota grain inspection de- 
partment requires elevator operators to 
furnish the state sampler who draws 
samples for inspection with a statement 
as to whether a federal or a state in- 
spection certificate is desired. 

H. H. Hanneman, cost accounting di- 
rector of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, has returned to Minneapolis for a 
few days after five weeks of work in the 
southwestern and central states. He will 
address the Ohio Millers’ Association at 
Columbus on April 17, 


Wesley C. Newman, traffic manager 
for Bartlett, Frazier & Co. of Minne- 
apolis, and David A. Small, of the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., have been elect- 
ed president and vice president, respec- 
tively, of the milling and grain division 
of the Minneapolis Traffic Club. Lee 
Kuempel, of the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation, has been re-elected secretary. 

oo 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Last week’s flour market, while re- 
ceiving strength from higher wheat, gave 
no indication of better trading condi- 
tions. The majority of buyers continue 
to book on a hand-to-mouth basis, excep- 
tions for entering into larger or longer 
commitments being comparatively few. 
The advance in prices may encourage 
increasing shipping instructions on old 
bookings, but does not seem to have 
stimulated fresh buying. 

Durum flour was in light demand, 
sales showing no appreciable improve- 
ment on account of the advancing wheat 
market. In fact, this firming in price 
ppeses to have an opposite effect. 
Shipping instructions on old business 
were somewhat better. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BURGE BERS .ccccccscecece 18,415 50 
Previous week ............ 16,980 46 
WORE GOO osccccoscegnvecees 12,565 34 
TWO FORPE ABO ..cccccccce 13,010 35 


Quotations, March 31, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.75 @8.10 $7.20@7.45 
Second patent ....... 7.25@7.55 6.85@7.20 
First clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.40 6.40@6.65 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5.45@5.70 


NOTES 


Percy Fuller, Duluth manager of the 
American Linseed Co., is again at his 
desk after undergoing a serious opera- 
tion. 


Work on the drier which is being in- 
stalled at the Cargill elevator K at 
Superior, and repairs being made, are 
proceeding rapidly. 

A team of bowlers from the office of 
the Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
came to Duluth March 24 for a match 
game with those from the Duluth office. 
The Minneapolis crew was defeated. 


G. G. Barnum, whose 83 years weigh 
lightly upon him, slipped away to Mex- 
ico City a few weeks ago, and his i«tters 
indicate that he has been having a de- 
lightful trip. He will return in a few 
days. 

Men in the trade who have been on 
vacation trips during the late months of 
winter are returning, and nearly all ab- 
sentees are now back. B. J. Stockman, 
of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., W. 
B. Joyce, of the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Co., W. R. McCarthy, president of the 
Capitol Elevator Co., and J. S. Graves, 
of the Capitol Elevator Co., arrived last 
week, 

F. G. Car1son. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The renaissance of flour business ex- 
perienced here the previous week seems 
to have run its brief course, and flour 
pookings of last week will not total more 
than 30 per cent of the local capacity. 
Interior Kansas mills are finding new 
pusiness slightly better, but probably 
will not average more than 45 per cent 
capacity on sales. 

he higher prices caused by an ad- 
vancing wheat and a declining feed mar- 
ket are responsible, to a great extent, for 
the withdrawal of buyers. They seem to 
be content to follow a policy of cautious 
buying for immediate needs. 

No Round Lots.—Not only did total 
business fall well below the level of the 
week before, but orders also declined in 
size. It is reported that one of the 
largest domestic sales of the week was 
for 5,000 bbls, made by one of the small- 
er mills. A 6,000-bbl export sale also 
was made. The rest of the week’s sales 
were small, there being a liberal sprin- 
kling of mixed car orders. 

Export.—Outside of one sale, 6,000 
bbls straight grade to Europe, export 
business was dull. Prices of straights 
have followed the market up, but clears 
have held fairly close to the previous 
week’s level. Some mills raised their 
prices of first clears, in conformity with 
the strength of wheat, and others held 
them to the previous level in order to 
cut down accumulations in warehouses. 
The one large sale of straight to Europe 
is reported to have been sold at a basis 
of about $5.25, bulk, Kansas City. Quo- 
tations, basis bulk, Kansas City: export 
straight, $5.25@5.70 bbl; first clear, $5 
@5.60; second clear, $4.20@4.60. 

Directions.—Specifications came _ in 
slowly. Kansas City production dropped 
from 71 per cent of capacity the week 
before to 66 per cent last week. 

Prices—Prices are 10@20c higher than 
in the previous week. Higher wheat and 
lower millfeed are responsible. Quota- 
tions, March 31, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.25@8.10 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.75@7.60; 
straight, $6.65@7.30; first clear, $5.25@ 
5.85; second clear, $4.45@4.85. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison, Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 

63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 25-31 .... 321,960 164,079 50 
Previous week .. 321,960 163,120 50 
Wear ABO ....... 327,360 198,610 60 
Two years ago... 331,560 148,661 44 
Five-year average (same week).... 50 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 51 
KANSAS CITY 
March 25-31 .... 197,700 131,363 66 
Previous week .. 197,700 141,768 71 
a ere 175,500 133,695 76 
Two years ago... 151,500 92,446 61 
Five-year average (same week).... 65 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 
WICHITA 
March 25-31 .... 62,400 31,310 50 
Previous week .. 62,400 31,854 61 
TOP ASO .6.06ee 62,400 43,049 69 
Two years ago... 62,400 31,260 50 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 25-31 .... 47,400 28,190 59 
evious week .. 47,400 26,513 56 
SE AGO ....... 47,400 30,589 64 
Two years ago... 47,400 39,987 84 
SALINA 
March 25-31 .... 46,800 39,535 84 
Vious week .. 46,800 41,985 89 
Year ago ....... 37,800 20,371 53 
Two years ago... 45,000 20,590 45 
ATCHISON 
March 25-31 .... 30,900 23,637 76 
Vious week .. 30,900 25,800 80 
aa ago .....:. 29,700 24,093 81 
Two years ago... 29,400 24,157 82 





OMAHA 
March 25-31 .... 27,300 27,451 100 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,576 90 
WORF BHO cccccec 27,300 19,910 72 
Two years ago... 27,300 18,632 68 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


EE SE hn 065662 soe e es debes6eeesr 37 
PROCS WOO ccc ccnsccisccvesovevcecs 51 
WA TE 0.00 65% 6 9:0:55.54 69.0 04464400 chance 37 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business fair and 18 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
12,425 bbls last week, 14,912 in the pre- 
vious week, 21,225 a year ago, and 7,583 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


The elevator of the Hogan Mill Feed 
Co., Kansas City, was damaged about 
$20,000 by fire last week. 


C. E. Shepard, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., is in 
Ohio on company business this week. He 
intends to remain in the lake states for 
10 days. 

Elevator A, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and grain contents, were 
damaged $40,000 by fire last week. The 
elevator is an old wooden building, with 
a capacity of 50,000 bus. 


E. W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, was here last week on his 
way home from a three weeks’ visit 
among the mill’s customers in the cen- 
tral states. 


A report from Columbia, Mo., esti- 
mates that 90 per cent of the wheat in 
that locality is dead. Although this esti- 
mate is extremely high, it is probable 
that the proportion of winter killed 
wheat is large. 


R. W. Bravener, formerly with J. P. 
Parks, Kansas City millfeed broker, is 
associated now with the Western Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas City. He will deal 
in cottonseed and linseed meal, millfeeds 
and secondhand flour and feed sacks. 


E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, was 
in Kansas City last week conferring with 
Gerome V. Topping, acting secretary of 
the league, on testimony to be introduced 
at the C. F. A. rate hearing at Chicago, 
April 9. 

A certified copy of H. D. Lee’s will 
was filed in Kansas City last week. The 
value of his Missouri holdings is placed 
at $264,000, of which $250,000 is in per- 
sonal assets and $14,000 in real estate. 
Mr. Lee’s entire holdings total more than 
$1,500,000, the most of which are in 
Kansas. 


George Livingston, of the Livingston 
Economic Service, Minneapolis, is spend- 
ing several days in Kansas City in prep- 
aration for establishing a branch office 
in the Southwest. He has engaged office 
space in the Board of Trade Building. 
Mr. Livingston’s bureau specializes in 
compiling data covering grain, flour and 
milling activities. 

R. E. Clark, secretary of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, is compiling statistics that will 
cover total elevator capacity in Missouri 
and Kansas. Later the figures will be 
expanded to cover Oklahoma and Texas. 
It also is planned to secure data on total 
number of combines owned and oper- 
ated in the southwestern wheat states. 


Among southwestern millers in Kansas 
City this week were Frank Kell, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma 
City, Ralph C. Sowden, Arkansas City, 
and John H. Moore, Roger S. Hurd and 
Davis S. Jackman, Wichita, Kansas. All 
were extremely optimistic over the great 
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improvement in growing wheat condi- 
tions throughout the Southwest. Mr. 
Hurd created a sensation on the ex- 
change floor by exhibiting a sample of 
wheat taken from a garden plot adjoin- 
ing the Red Star mill at Wichita. The 
plant was so far advanced for the season 
as to leave room for the suspicion that 
it had been grown in a hothouse. 


oo > 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business showed slight improve- 
ment last week. Increased sales came 
entirely from the domestic trade, for- 
eign buyers being driven from the mar- 
ket by higher prices. The advance served 
to speed up shipping directions on old 
contracts, and in some quarters opera- 
tions improved. Quotations, March 30, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.50@8.15 bbl; straight, $7.10@ 
7.65; first clear, $5.90@6. 


NOTES 


The Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is building a large addition to its 
office building. 

R, V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, spent last week in Texas. 

C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., has been elected 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce. 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., spent 
last week calling on Indiana connections. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. is 
rebuilding an elevator at Albert, Kan- 
sas, damaged by floods last fall, and is 
installing a new water wheel at the Win- 
field, Kansas, plant, which will furnish 
an additional 100 horsepower. 

Glenn L. Lyle, formerly chief chemist 
at the Wichita office of the state grain 
department, has been employed in the 
same capacity by the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. He replaces M. C. Mann, who 
will be in the laboratory of a Salina 
mill. 

oo SD 


WICHITA 


Flour prices advanced 15@20c last 
week, Demand remained quiet, and most 
sales were in mixed cars. Production 
is running a little less than 60 per cent 
of capacity. Export business is very 
slow. Quotations, March 30, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.90 
@8.10 bbl; straight, $7.40; clear, $6.50 
@6.70. 

NOTES 


George B. Hawes, sales manager for 
the National Biscuit Co., New York, 
visited Wichita last week. 


The Lions’ Club, under the leadership 
of its president, G. M. Lowry, secretary 
of the Wichita Flour Mills Co. and the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., is enter- 
ing a large plane in the all-state tour 
which the Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce plans for April. The Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. also will enter a plane, 
to be piloted by Jack Moore, assistant 
traffic manager. 

H. T. Corson, manager of the Nation- 
al Food Bureau, attended the Kansas 
Bakers’ Association convention at To- 
peka last week, and delivered an address 
on white bread. Others who attended 
from here were: T. J. Bush, sales man- 
ager for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., W. 
Whitmore, Kansas representative of the 
Red Star Milling Co., and Ralph Bowd- 
ish, city salesman for the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. 

oS! 


SALINA 


Higher prices had no noticeable effect 
on flour bookings last week. They con- 
tinued light, and were confined mostly 
to small lots for prompt or early ship- 
ment. Shipping directions are slow to 
fair. Quotations, March 29, basis Kan- 
sas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, $7.40 
@7.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; 
straight, $7.10@7.20. 


NOTES 

R. W. Cole, manager of the Wilson 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, has returned from 
a trip to New Orleans, Mobile and other 
southern cities. 

Harry L. Robinson, vice president of 
the Robinson Milling Co., has returned 
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from Rochester, Minn., where he went to 
visit his father, C. E, Robinson, presi- 
dent of the Robinson company. The 
elder Mr. Robinson has been ill, but is 
improving. 

o> 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 


WORTH 


Mills reported a better inquiry for 
flour last week. Some mills sold as high 
as 60 per cent of capacity, but the gen- 
eral average was around 50 per cent. 
Shipping directions are rather slow, but 
this is perhaps due to the fact that book- 
ings have been cut down considerably by 
directions and cancellations. Mills are 
operating from 50 to 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity, with the exceptional mill on a full 
run. 

NOTES 


O. W. Stoltz, of the Stoltz Brokerage 
Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, was in Atchison 
last week. 

This territory was covered with about 
a four-inch snow last week, which put 
the wheat crop in good condition. 


The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, had a 
breakdown last week on account of shaft 
trouble in the B mill. It closed for 
about 12 hours. 


o< 


NEBRASKA 


There was moderate activity in milling 
circles in this territory last week. Mills 
reported business fair, with shipping di- 
rections on old contracts satisfactory. 

Mills continued to pay high premiums 
for good protein wheat, of which arriv- 
als were light. 

NOTES 


The Feeders’ Supply, Cozad, Neb., has 
installed machinery for the conversion of 
its plant into a flour mill. 


Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager of the Omaha Elevator Co., 
went to Minneapolis last week. 


H. K. Schafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., returned home last week 
from a six weeks’ business trip over the 
country. 

oS 


MILL WINS TELEGRAPH CASE 

“Offer Marathon six seventy basis 
halves Fort Smith,’ wired the Bowen- 
Oglesby Milling Co., Independence, Kan- 
sas, to its distributing office in Fort 
Smith. 

“Offer Marathon six twenty basis 
halves Fort Smith,” the message read 
when received. 

The Fort Smith office, acting on the 
telegram as received, sold 873% bbls 
flour, 524% of which were Marathon flour. 

The telegraph company conceded its 
liability for the mill’s resulting loss on 
the 52% bbls, but insisted that it was 
not responsible for other brands sold 
by the Fort Smith office on the faith of 
the negligently transmitted message. 

The Arkansas supreme court decided 
(2 S. W. wg Series] 23) that the lan- 
guage of the telegram’ was sufficient to 
apprise the telegraph company that loss 
would probably result from an incorrect 
transmission of the message; and that, 
in view of the mill’s practice of quoting 
another brand 30c under Marathon, and 
a third brand 30c over Marathon, loss 
on sales of all three brands was a direct 
consequence of the telegraph company’s 
negligence. 

“Neither is there any merit in the 
contention that no damages’ were 
proved,” added the court, “since the un- 
disputed testimony shows that the sales 
under the quotation in the telegram re- 
sulted in a loss of 50c bbl over the 
actual cost of manufacture; the sale of 
the flour being made at a price of 50c 
below the actual cost, or a reduction of 
50c bbl below the cost of, manufacture 
and sale.” A. L. H. Street. 

oS 
GOOD DEMAND FOR RICE 

Beaumont, Texas.—The amount of 
rice in storage houses in Texas, Loui- 
siana and Arkansas on March 1 was I1,- 
805,399 bbls. The stocks are the lowest 
for several seasons, due to heavy ex- 
porting during the past few weeks. This 
movement has caused an increase in the 
price of about 45c bbl. Mills are buying 
almost everything that brokers do not 
get for export. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with mills is about as slow 
as it could be and have anything left. 
The increasing uncertainty as to the out- 
come of the new crop, now that growing 
weather has arrived, is a big factor in 
the situation. In this section spring 
started out gloriously, but almost imme- 
diately came a cropper, with March 
winding up with a whirling snowstorm 
and temperatures below freezing most of 
last week. As a consequence, it is im- 
possible to tell as much about wheat 
fields of this territory as was anticipat- 
ed, and it will be necessary to wait a 
few days longer. 

The upshot of it all is that business 
seems more or less paralyzed until it can 
find itself on a little firmer foundation, 
with a more accurate diagnosis of the 
situation and some sort of an adjust- 
ment to it. The entire trade seems to 
be watching along the sidelines to see 
just what the outcome of these compli- 
cations may be,—a winter wheat crop 
without snow protection nearly all win- 
ter, some of which was late sown and 
presumably suffered from drouth, vari- 
able weather and much freezing and 
thawing, and then widely circulated re- 
ports of damage, with possibly the larg- 
est abandonment of acreage in years. 

Wheat Higher—Meantime, soft win- 
ter wheat at Toledo has climbed still 
higher, and on March 30 established a 
new peak, both in premiums and prices, 
when $1.66, was bid for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, 24c over Chicago 
May, and there is scarcely any coming 
out. It is difficult to sell flour on this 
basis. Soft winter wheat flour prices, 
f.o.b., Toledo, are now near the $8 mark 
and are equal to spring. 

Effect on Sales.—According to reports 
received, this background of strength in 
the wheat market has stimulated some- 
what the sale of hard wheat flours, but 
it has not had an appreciable effect on 
soft winters. Quite the contrary. Natu- 
rally, buyers would expect some soften- 
ing of the stiff premium on red wheat, 
if not its elimination, with the new crop, 
and this would lead them to feel their 
way cautiously. There is hardly any 
buying, and that little is from hand 
to mouth, and evidently is forced by 
depletion of stocks. 

There is nothing to indicate that the 
situation in soft wheat milling will not 
get tighter and tighter as the crop year 
closes, and there are nearly three months 
yet to go before new wheat will be avail- 
able for grinding. The mills that have 
built up business with bakers by grind- 
ing hard wheat flour may find some re- 
lief from that source, and this is a con- 
dition which emphasizes the value of such 
diversification of their trade. The soft 
winter wheat mill which finds itself with- 
out a stock of red wheat is up against 
a stiff proposition. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Maren 30, at $7.80@ 
7.85 bbl, and local springs at $7.80, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 25-31 .... 117,750 92,441 78 

Previous week .. 121,350 82,709 68 

VORP GBO0 .ececss 60,060 30,710 50 

Two years ago... 57,750 28,595 49 

Three years ago. 91,560 $5,178 38 
NOTES 


A. W. Hockenberger, manager of the 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Toledo and Detroit last week. 


John H. Taylor, treasurer of the 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., is 


OS = 
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expected to return from Florida this 
week. 


A. J. Campbell, formerly in the flour 
brokerage business at Nashville, Tenn., 
has accepted a position with the Aunt 
Jemima Mills branch of the Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., as a special repre- 
sentative. 

Another meeting of Toledo bakers was 
held on the evening of March 21, with 
Clarence Wheeler, of Walton Bros., act- 
ing as chairman. These meetings will 
be held every two weeks for the next 
three times, after which all future ones 
will be held on the last Wednesday of 
each month. 


Papers have been filed with the sec- 
retary of state chartering the Buckeye 
Milling Co., Mount Gilead, with an au- 
thorized capital of $12,000, to do a gen- 
eral milling business and to deal in 
grain, seed and farm products. Incor- 
porators are J. C. Hays, J. O. Leedy, 
Ernest Claypool and W. M. Ramey. 


Mr. Vance and Mr. Orr, operating a 
bakery at Dover, Ohio, known as the 
Vanorr Bakery, were seriously injured 
March 27 when their automobile was 
struck by a train at New Philadelphia 
while returning from Uhrichsville. Mr. 
Vance received a fractured skull, but 
Mr. Orr’s injuries are not quite so seri- 
ous. 


oc 
NASHVILLE 
Flour sales in the Southeast were of 
fair proportions last week, running 


about 35 to 45 per cent of capacity of 
mills. Specifications on contracts have 
been satisfactory, and with mills operat- 
ing about two thirds of capacity, busi- 
ness is fairly good for this season of 
the year. 

Production for March has been run- 
ning slightly below the same month 
last year, but has been larger than in 
1925 and 1926. Buyers are making mod- 
erate purchases to meet current require- 
ments, apparently being of the view that 
there is nothing to be gained by stock- 
ing up at the high prices prevailing. 
Stocks of flour are not thought to be 
large, and continuance of routine trade 
is anticipated during April. 

With the premium on wheat still go- 
ing higher, soft winter wheat flour was 
strong last week, but prices were prac- 
tically unchanged. While millfeed was 
selling at almost unprecedented prices, 
and still going up, mills were not forced 
to advance flour. Quotations, March 31: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$9.40@9.75 bbl; standard patent $8.25@ 
8.50; straights, $8@8.25; first clears, 
$6.75@7.25. 

A fairly good demand continues for 
Minnesota and western flours, rehandlers 
getting a nice volume of _ business. 
Stocks at Nashville are about normal for 
this season. Prices show no material 
change. Quotations, March 31: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, 25@50c less; hard winter 
short patent, $7.75@8.25; straights, 35@ 
60ce less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 25-31 .... 134,520 89,261 66.3 


Previous week .. 142,320 
Fear BBO osccecs 167,220 
Two years ago... 166,020 
Three years ago. 142,620 


94,573 66.4 
99,632 59.5 
91,566 65.1 
68,684 48.1 


NOTES 
V. S. Tupper, general manager of the 
Nashville Roller Mills, is local chairman 


of a campaign for a $2,000,000 fund for 
the University of the South at Sewanee, 


Tenn. It is sought to raise $150,000 in 
Nashville. 

F. J. McCarthy, president of the Wau- 
tauga Milling Co., has been elected vice 
president and a member of the board of 
directors of the Mutual Loan Bank, 
opened in Nashville last week with $500,- 
000 capital stock. 


A new electric power plant is to be 
installed by the Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, 
Tenn. It will be necessary to close the 
mill about six weeks, but surplus stock 
has been accumulated to supply custom- 
ers. C. H. Corn and his sons, E. L. and 
W. A., own the plant. 

Joun LEIPER. 
oS 


ATLANTA 


Due to a further increase in flour 
prices last week, business was somewhat 
quiet, though soft wheat flour was re- 
ported fairly active. Supplies are ex- 
tremely low, save with a few larger buy- 
ers.. The trade looks for active buying 
in April. Several round lot orders were 
reported from larger buyers, mainly bak- 
ers, the last half of March for soft wheat 
flour up to 2,000 bbls, and a few similar 
ones for hard wheat flour. 

Soft wheat mills are reported operat- 
ing on a very good basis, output being 
70 to 75 per cent of capacity, with some 
of the larger mills running up to 80 per 
cent. Production was larger than at 
this period in three or four years. Blend- 
ers are reported as particularly active. 

Shipping directions are good, and 
promise to continue so during April, due 
to extremely low flour stocks in this 
section. 

Spring wheat flour was marked up 
last week about 15@20c, hard wheat 20 
@25c, and soft winter wheat 20@30c, 
prices reaching the highest level prevail- 
ing here in several months. Quotations, 
March 30, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: hard winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.75@8, 
straight patent $7.55@7.75; soft winter 
short patent $9.50@9.75, standard patent 
$8.25@8.40, straight patent $8.10@8.25, 
fancy clears $7.70@8, second clears $7.10 
@7.35; spring wheat short patent $8.25 
@8.50, standard $7.75@8, straight $7.55 
@$7.75; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington soft white wheat flour advanced 
25@40c to $8@8.50. 


NOTES 


Ralph A. Voigt, of the Voigt Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was in At- 
lanta recently. 


Roger W. Condon, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Montgomery, Ala., recently visited 
the trade in Atlanta. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor here. 


J. L. Schofield, Memphis, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, was a recent visitor here. 


Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., visited in Atlanta last week. 


Charles H. Newman, general manager 
of the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 
Texas, recently visited the Atlanta trade. 


George F. Phillips, secretary and sales 
manager for the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., was among recent Atlanta 
callers. 


The Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has appointed Floyd B. Smith as 
resale representative in Alabama and 
Georgia. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
Baltimore, grain importers and export- 
ers, is on vacation at Jekyl Island, near 
Brunswick, Ga. 


K. D. Glover is now field sales man- 
ager in this district for the Bob White 
Flour Mills, Kingfisher, Okla., with head- 
quarters at Birmingham, Ala. 


W. H. Townsend, of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in Geor- 
gia recently to attend the funeral of his 
father, who died at Marshallville. 


W. E. Pecor, southern sales manager 
for the Meyer Milling Co., Springfield, 
Mo., returned to Atlanta last week after 
a trip over southeastern territory. 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
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Kansas, made a recent trip over Geor 
gia, Alabama and other southeastern 
states. 


John Crosby, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Crosby, are 
enjoying a vacation at Augusta, Ga, 

B. M. Hagan, sales manager for the 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., has returned to that city after a 
swing around the southeastern circuit, 


Theodore Martin, pioneer flour and 
feed broker, has been named a member 
of the committee to have charge of the 
formal unveiling of General Lee’s statue 
on Stone Mountain, April 9. 

F. J. Loftus, Washington, southern 
division manager of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, and J. E. Booth, also 
of Washington, were recent visitors at 
the company’s Atlanta branch, 


James E. Larrowe, president of the 
Larrowe Milling Co, Detroit, Mich, 
dairy and poultry feed manufacturer, 
stopped in Atlanta last week for a visit 
with Theodore Martin, broker, while mo- 
toring back to Detroit after spending 
several weeks at Miami, Fla. 


Due to the shortness of the cotton crop 
in 1927, mills in the Southeast manufac- 
turing cottonseed meal, cake, hulls and 
similar products have almost exhausted 
their supplies of raw material, and for 
the past two weeks have been shutting 
down rapidly, only about 50 per cent of 
the mills in this section operating at this 
time. 

Harotp F. Popnasx1. 
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NORFOLK 


Sharp advances in wheat have caused 
an upturn in flour prices, and feed has 
taken a proportionate drop, with the 
market growing dull. Quotations, March 
30: northwestern spring patents $8.25@ 
8.45 bbl, second patents $7.90@8.20, with 
specially advertised brands $9@9.25; 
Kansas patents $7.80@8.35, second pat- 
ents $7.60@8.15; fancy winters $7.80@ 
7.90, second patents $7.55@7.65; Virginia 
and Maryland straights, $7.50@7.75. 


JosepH A. Lestir, Jr. 
oS 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market remains strong. All 
local mills are busy. Quotations, March 
31, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patent $9 
bbl, first patent $8.50, straights $8; Kan- 
sas hard, $8.35@8.50; first clears, in 
jutes, $7.25; second clears, $6.75. 

7 * 


R. R. Thomson, general superintendent 
of the Postum Cereal Co., Inc., visited 
the plant of Igleheart Bros., Inc., last 
week, C. M. Lunory. 

o> 


JAPANESE MILLERS HOPE 
FOR LOWER WHEAT DUTY 


Toxyo, Japan. — Leading Japanese 
mills are looking forward to a chance to 
start an organized movement for the re- 
duction or abolition of the high import 
tariff on wheat. These companies main- 
tain that the wheat tariff policy spon- 
sored by the present cabinet has proved 
a failure. 

The tariff was raised by the political 
party at present in power for the protec- 
tion of the farming classes, and was 
adopted by only a narrow majority. 
Commercial interests recently have been 
investigating the effect that the tariff has 
had on the earnings of home producers 
of wheat. According to the results of 
the investigation, the price of wheat from 
the beginning of 1926 to the end of 1927 
showed a declining tendency which 
placed the farmers in an awkward posi- 
tion. 

It is claimed that the desire to make 
Japan self-supporting with regard to 
wheat is too foolish to be considered. 
Despite the high customs wall, imports 
of wheat are increasing steadily. The 
fact that the two large milling companies, 
the Nippon Seifun Kaisha and the Toa 
Seifun Kaisha, have had to be reorgan- 
ized financially during the last three 
years is held to be due to the unfortu- 
nate tariff on wheat. 

M. MarvyaMa. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A majority of the local mills last week 
stated that business was retaining its im- 
provement. While flour is being bought 
on a current basis, such buying seems 
to be fairly general. All in all, March 
has been an encouraging month. 

Local Conditions —Some trouble has 
been caused lately in the local baking 
trade through the Ward Baking Co. sell- 
ing a loaf, weighing approximately 23 
os, for 8c wholesale, it being retailed at 
10c, Other wholesale bakers are selling 
bread of similar weight for 10c whole- 
sale. However, this is the only reduc- 
tion reported, as the other bakers are 
standing their ground firmly. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Local millers sell- 
ing soft wheat flour to the South and 
Southeast report a fairly steady busi- 
ness. This has been an uneventful year, 
as most buyers have operated on a very 
close basis, which has meant that de- 
mand has shown comparatively little 
fluctuation. Shipping instructions are 
satisfactory. 

Hard Wheat Flour——Most of the busi- 
ness done in hard wheat flour last week 
was of a fill-in nature, and this will very 
likely continue for the balance of the 
crop year. Some bakers will have to re- 
plenish requirements before the new 
crop, which will constitute the greater 
part of the hard wheat flour business for 
the next few months. Shipping instruc- 
tions on old bookings are fairly active. 

Ezports——Some flour was sold for ex- 
port to South America last week; other- 
wise, export trade was quiet. Some in- 
quiries are received from Europe, but it 
is apparently difficult to close such busi- 
ness. Nearly all export trade, however, 
is on a current basis. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, March 31: soft winter short 
patent $7.50@8 bbl, straight $6.50@7, 
first clear $5.75@6.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.90@7.30, straight $6.25@6.50, 
first clear $5.30@5.80; spring first pat- 
ent $7@7.50, standard patent $6.50@7.25, 
first clear $5.75@6.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ES errr eee 33,600 56 
Previous week . -- 27,900 46 
UNG sc iseeeus 27,300 45 
Two years ago 22,800 35 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

I A on sn ay 5:5 <0 cee 44,600 51 
Previous week ............ 47,400 55 
SES CPEs < cehas cae ss 44,200 51 
Two years ago ........... 40,800 47 


NOTES 


C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., was in the 
East on business last week. 


John Becker, former president of the 
Nafziger Baking Co., has returned from 
a vacation in the West Indies. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. moved 
its office and warehouse last week to its 


new location at 1054 Central Industrial 
Avenue, 


J. J. McCarthy, district manager of 
The Fleischmann Co., was in Topeka, 
Kansas, last week, attending the annual 
convention of the Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


William T. Brooking, president of the 
Marshall Hall Grain Corporation, was 
in en last week in connection 
with the hearing being given to the 
Proposal of increasing the capitalization 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
which operates the government’s fleet of 
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barges on the Mississippi and Warrior 
rivers. 

William Berger, manager, and A, E. 
Schuleen, chief clerk, of the local office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., attended a 
sales conference of the company in 
Springfield, Ill., last week. B. F. Wall- 
schlaeger, Chicago manager at present 
but formerly in charge of the St. Louis 
office, also attended the conference. 


oso 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buying continued slow last week, 
and local handlers found it difficult to 
interest the trade. Bakers seem inclined 
to buy only for the immediate present. 
Some mills still are discounting prices 
for immediate delivery as much as 30c 
bbl under asking prices for future ship- 
ment, in an effort to stimulate business. 
While these overtures have resulted in 
some sales, it is believed that very few 
new orders have been developed. The 
baking trade largely is working on old 
contracts, but is taking small lots at fre- 
quent intervals. High prices continue 
to prevail for millfeed, which is having 
its effect upon flour quotations. Wheat 
bran was quoted at $2.15 per 100 lbs, 
and shorts at $2.32, a slight increase over 
the previous week. Flour prices slumped 
toward the middle of the week and then 
worked higher, reaching a slightly higher 
level than was attained a week ago. 

Flour prices, March 29: 


c— Winter— 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.45 $7.40 $8.65 
95 per cent ...... 7.60 7.15 8.00 
100 per cent ...... 7.45 6.80 7.50 
CE sew secaesesoer 7.35 6.70 7.45 
Pirat CIOAP «2c see 6.40 6.80 
Second clear ..... “a0 6.10 5.40 


Semolina, 45c Ib. 

Export flour demand was draggy, and 
a decrease in inquiries was noted. Eu- 
ropean ideas continue to clash with quo- 
tations offered by dealers here. Few 
sales were put through during the week, 
and these were in very small lots. Ex- 
ports to Europe during the week were 
only 3,973 bags, Copenhagen taking 2,- 
273, Norresundby 1,400 and Gothenburg 
300. A total of 21,914 200-lb bags was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended March 29, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 800 bags; Panama City, 1,500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 410; 
Bluefields, 235; Puerto Cortez, 1,350; 
Cienfuegos, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,100; Nuevi- 
tas, 660; Matanzas, 900; Guantanamo, 
225; Santiago, 500; Manzanillo, 250. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,150; 
Guatemala City, 1,801; Puerto Barrios, 
640; Belize, 690; Manzanillo, 275; Bara- 
coa, 450; Antilla, 200; Santiago, 300; 
Colon, 420; Maracaibo, 200; La Guayra, 
150; Bocas del Toro, 200; San Jose, 2,- 
230; Puerto Limon, 110; Panama City, 
148; Guayaquil, 750; Esmeraldas, 100; 
Cristobal, 1,600; Buenaventura, 60. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended March 29: 





Destination— Destination— 
MRETTD 0. 0:5:0 06-0 200 Guayaquil ..... 756 
Baracoa ....... 450 Havana....... 11,260 
Belize ..... -- 580 La Guayra .... 160 
Bluefields 235 Manzanillo ..... 880 
Bocas del Toro. 200 Maracaibo ..... 200 
Buenaventura .. 187 Matanzas ...... 1,758 
Caibarien ...... 593 Norresundby ...1,400 
Cardenas ...... 127 Nuevitas ...... 987 
COPEROR 20 c%rccse 50 Panama City ...1,853 
Cienfuegos ..... 500 Puerto Barrios. .1,740 
COlOM ..ccecoeee 420 Puerto Cortez ..1,613 
Copenhagen ....2,273 Puerto Limon... 110 
Coquimbo ..... 1,014 Puerto Mexico.. 205 
Cristobal ...... 1,600 Punta Arenas .. 50 
Esmeraldas .... 100 Sagua la Grande 651 
Frontera ....... 334 San Jose ..... ,250 
Gothenburg .... 300 Santiago ....... 1,570 
Guantanamo ... 225 Vera Cruz ..... 915 


Guatemala City.1,081 
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In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 110,118 bus wheat exported, of 
which Liverpool took 40,000, Venice 40,- 
000, Glasgow 28,000, Tampico 1,818, and 
Havana 300; also 582 sacks corn flour, 
of which Manchester took 482 and Ha- 
vana 100. 

Little trading has been done recently 
in the rice market so far as local sales 
are concerned, but a fair interior busi- 
ness was reported. Interior mills are 
sending in increasing amounts of clean 
for export. The tone of the rough rice 
market was quiet. The following figures 
were posted on March 29: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 29....... 499,309 1,009,391 

Same period, 1927 ........ 610,749 1,025,832 
Sales— 

Season to March 29 ...... 39,321 280,289 

Same period, 1927 ........ 76,359 400,873 


NOTES 


Horace Pitcher, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., is calling on the trade in eastern 
Louisiana, 

Fred O’Bannan has joined the sales 
force of the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. 
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Louis, working through the Orleans 


Flour Co., New Orleans. 

J. H. Hitchcock spent last week in 
central Louisiana in the interests of John 
E. Koerner & Co. R. A. Suriivan. 


oo 


TWO IOWA MILLS MERGE TO 
FORM BROWN-FALLGATTER CO. 


New Hampron, Iowa.—The merger of 
two mills of northeastern Iowa was 
brought about last week by the forma- 
tion of the Brown-Fallgatter Milling 
Co, by Harry L. Brown, of Cedar Falls, 
and W. A. Fallgatter, of Chickasaw. 

They have taken over the milling busi- 
ness of the Waterloo & Cedar Falls 
Union Mill Co. Grinding and the mak- 
ing of breakfast cereals will be done 
there, while the mill at Chickasaw will 
continue to operate as a flour mill, as it 
has for many years under the ownership 
of Mr. Fallgatter. 

Mr. Brown will be general manager of 
the company and Mr. Fallgatter will su- 
perintend the milling. 
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Some Suggested Definitions of Middlings, 
Farina and Semolina 


ROFESSOR B. W. DEDRICK, head 

of the department of mill engineer- 

ing in Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., has offered a number 
of suggestions relative to definitions and 
standards for purified middlings, farina 
and semolina. Such suggestions were re- 
quested by the food standards commit- 
tee of the federal government, composed 
of representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States, and the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. This committee 
will hold a public hearing at the food, 
drug and _ insecticide administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 216 Thirteenth Street Southwest, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 am., April 19. 
Professor Dedrick’s suggested defini- 
tions, and his comments thereon, are as 
follows: 

First—Farina (fine flour or meal): (1) 
A fine flour or meal, made from grains, nuts, 
tubers, or other starchy material used in 
cookery. (2) Starch, starchy. Farinaceous 
(1), consisting of or made of meal or flour, 
as farinaceous seeds, (2) Like meal; mealy; 
pertaining to meal, as farinaceous taste, 
smell or appearance. 

Second. Semolina: There are two or 
three definitions or interpretations of this 
word, which is taken, as you no doubt know, 





WALTER WARD’S GIFT TO 
DONALDSONVILLE 


New Orleans, La. 


ALTER S. WARD, one of 

America’s most wealthy bakers, 
is expected to build a country home 
in Ascension parish and make Loui- 
siana his home. That is the word 
that comes from Donaldsonville, La., 
and this is the way it came about: 

The multimillionaire baker startled 
the quiet town of Donaldsonville, not 
long ago with a gift of a herd of 10 
pedigreed Guernsey cattle, valued at 
$10,000. The herd was consigned to the 
Rev. C. M. Chambron, who was no- 
tified by the station agent that a fine 
lot of cattle were in a car on a siding, 
and that he had better come and get 
them. The priest was at a loss to 
know what to do about it, but he re- 
membered that Mr. Ward, on a re- 
cent visit to Donaldsonville, seemed 
impressed with the possibilities of 
breeding fine cattle in this parish, and 
recalled that that gentleman had ex- 
pressed a wish to give this section of 
the country a push in the right direc- 
tion so far as dairy cattle is con- 
cerned. 

Thus it came about that the city 
of Donaldsonville became the owner 
of the nucleus of what is hoped will 
become an important high grade dairy 
center. Of course there were 
speeches by happy citizens and moos 
by contented cows, after which the 
herd was temporarily removed to the 
Fair Grounds. 
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from (1) simila (Latin), meaning the finest 
wheat flour; (2) coarsely ground and care- 
fully purified middlings products of wheat, 
particularly of hard wheat, used for maca- 
roni and cookery. No. 2 definition is about 
correct in so far as it has been used by 
millers. But millers in this country have 
used the word “semolina”’’ interchangeably 
with “‘middlings’”’ (from any wheat), parti- 


“cles of endosperm coarser than flour or such 


as will tail over, say, No. 8 silk or 70 grits 
gauze, and are too fine to purify by air 
current. 

Now these purified semolinas when ground 
and bolted produce the finest, that is the 
best and purest, wheat flour, and we speak 
of patent flour in this respect. Now, as I 
have always understood it, semolina flour is 
the product of the ground and bolted pure 
or purified semolina, not necessarily this 
product of hard or durum wheats, but gen- 
erally accepted as that from durum wheat, 
and more granular than those flours from 
softer wheats. 

Another definition of semolina is given by 
Amos, in “Flour Manufacture,” as the larg- 
est granular endosperm released by the 
break rolls and dressing through 18 to 40 
mesh per inch, and ‘‘middlings’’ as the me- 
dium of granular particles of endosperm 
dressing through 40 to 84 per inch, and 
“dunst” the finest granular endosperm parti- 
cles released by the break rolls, dressing 
through 84 to flour numbers. The above 
accords with our idea of the division of 
the separates, except that we believe “‘semo- 
lina’ should be used instead of ‘‘middlings’’ 
for all grades above those that will not 
dress or sift through a No. 7 or 8 silk or 
70 to 72 grits gauze, and ‘‘dunst’”’ for dust 
middlings as those endosperm particles that 
will dress through 70 to 72 mesh per inch 
and over No. 10 XX silk (flour number). 
It would be less confusing if the word farina 
were dropped altogether or merely restricted 
to describe the coarser purified middlings of 
any wheat used as breakfast foods, and for 
puddings and soups. That was the term 
used many years ago in connection with the 
coarser middlings, or semolinas (note we 
use the term as customarily interchang- 
able) produced in high grinding with mill- 
stones for the purpose only of making 
“farina.”” Thus the term was established 
to designate a certain wheat product used 
for puddings and soups,’ over half a century 
ago. 

It is doubtful whether semolina or mid- 
dlings retained on No. 10 XX silk bolting 
cloth would be practically free of flour in 
present day milling methods, but would be 
more so if No. 7 XX or No. 8 XX were 
used, 

Dunst or dust middlings originally dressed 
through 70 grits gauze and over No. 10 XX 
silk and dressed more precisely than usual 
will, if dusted on No. 11 XX silk, sift 
through 3 to 5 per cent flour, while even 
well-dusted coarse middlings or semolinas 
will have .05 to .07 per cent flour recover- 
able from dust collector of purifiers, and 
with the finer grades .10 to .15 per cent. 
Some of this is flour made by attrition. 

The writer is particularly interested, be- 
cause he has proposed a millers’ dictionary 
and glossary, some of which was published 
a year or two ago. He would like to see 
the use of milling terms particularly relat- 
ing to milling products, such as establish- 
ing definite grades of flour, semolinas or 
middlings, or feeds, etc., and do away with 
confusing or meaningless ones. 

It seems as if “semolina’’ could well be 
established as a definite term relating to 
the coarser endosperm, say, through No. 18 
mesh and over No. 70 mesh, instead of mid- 
dlings, because we use the term middlings 
(originally as descriptive of the better offal 
in the old milling method with millstones) 
in connection with the offals or tailings to 
feed. 

The different grades, as coarse, medium, 
fine, etc., would be designated as now, with 
the use of the term “middlings,”’ and par- 
ticular kinds of wheat as durum or “da” 
semolina, hard or ‘“h’’ semolinas, and soft 
or “s’’ semolinas as those from ‘‘durum,” 
“hard,” or “soft” wheat, when marketed 
commercially. 
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CHANGES ARE AGAIN MADE 
IN BERLIN MILLS’ OWNERSHIP 


Beri, Germany. — The organization 
of Berlin mills has repeatedly changed 
during the last few years. It seems that 
another shifting has taken place recently. 
Negotiations between the Blumenstein 
and the Scheuer concerns regarding the 
transfer of the majority of shares of the 
Karl Salomon & Co., A.-G. have led to 
a practical result, according to a report 
published by the Kélnische Zeitung. 

It is understood that the ownership of 
this mill has for the second time passed 
into the hands of the Scheuersche 
Deutsche Miihlenvereinigung. The lat- 
ter is also negotiating with the other 
Berlin mills that formerly formed part 
of the Betriebsgesellschaft der Berliner 
Miihlen, namely the Berliner Dampf- 
miihle, the Humboldt mill and the Vic- 
toria mill, and with the owners of the 
Grands Moulins de Strassbourg and the 
Blumenstein concern, who are the prin- 
cipal holders of the shares in the above 
mentioned mills. 

The apparent object is a new merger 
of the four mills under the management 
of the Scheuersche Deutsche Miihlen- 
vereinigung, the latter being obviously 
convinced that its scheme will yield bet- 
ter results than the previous merger, 
which proved a failure. 

oo > 


CHEAPER IRISH TRANSPORT 
FACILITIES BEING SOUGHT 


Dusiin, Inetanpv. — Evidence recently 
has been given at the court and harbor 
tribunal of County Limerick with regard 
to the extension of dock accommodation. 

One of the trustees of the tribunal and 
a member of the Limerick Chamber of 
Commerce said he was opposed to any 
such extension at present, but the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion was that it 
should be undertaken within limits, with 
a reduction of harbor dues and rail 
charges between the docks and Limerick 
in order to compete in Cork, Dublin, and 
other centers with the imported grain 
and other commodities. 

There is no doubt the Irish Free State 
is searching every point of advantage 
with a view to giving better dock ac- 
commodation and cheaper facilities for 
handling grain, in order to help the flour 
millers to overcome foreign competition, 
and if a tariff on flour should be im- 
posed it will be even better equipped for 
grinding all its own flour, and will make 
doubly sure that Irish mills are in a 
position to compete. 

oo SDS 
VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene.—A. B. Sparboe, of the 
export department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, recently arrived 
in London after visiting Mediterranean 
markets, Before returning home he ex- 
pects to visit all the continental markets 
in northern Europe. 

William R. Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, recently spent a few days in 
London in order to meet Mr. Sparboe, 
who will later accompany him to Glas- 
gow. The firm of Crawford & Law has 
for some time acted as sole agent in the 
United Kingdom for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 


oo 
DEATH OF VETERAN IMPORTER 
Lonpnon, Eno.—The death occurred 
suddenly on March 9, at Eastbourne, of 
Stanislaus Makovski, formerly a member 
of the flour importing firm of Haslam 
& Makovski, Ltd., London. This firm 
did a large business in imported flour 
during the years when the trade was at 
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G. VAN DER LANDE MARRIED 











G ERRIT VAN DER LANDE, manager of the London branch of 

N. V. Novadel, Deventer, Holland, was married recently to the 
youngest daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Charles Macdonnel Anderson, of 
| 





Kensington, London. The pair are shown in the above picture. Gerrit 
Van der Lande came to London about two years ago, after having spent 
three years with the Novadel company at Buffalo, N. Y., before the 
formation of the separate American corporation, known as the Novadel 
Process Corporation, and he is well known to many members of the 
milling industry in the United States. He is a younger son of J.C. L. 
Van der Lande, the governing director of the firm of Noury & Van 
der Lande’s Handelmaatschappij, Deventer, Holland, and of N. V. 
Novadel, and his father and two of his brothers and their wives were 
present at the wedding, which took place at Brompton Oratory, London. 
The honeymoon is being spent in France, Italy and Sicily. 




















its best, being among those that first 
embarked in the business. The old firm 
was wound up soon after Mr. Makovski 


The small quantity of three quarters to 
one and a half ounces of “Multaglut,” 
added to a barrel of flour, suffices to 


retired from it, but its connections and 
good-will were taken over by Mr. Makov- 
ski’s colleague, Francis E. Haslam, and 
his son, Bernard Haslam. Mr. Makovski 
was 88 years of age at the time of his 
death, having outlived many of his con- 
freres of those days when American flour 
used to arrive in barrels and was so pop- 
ular with the baking trade of London. 
oS 

GLUTEN STRENGTHENING PRODUCT 

Lonvon, Ene.—The firm of Noury & 
Van der Lande, Deventer, Holland, 
whose flour improver, “Novadel,” is well 
known, recently placed a new product, 
known as “Multaglut,” on the market. 
The purpose of this product is to 
strengthen the gluten in flour, it being 
claimed that a more appetizing loaf of 
larger volume and good flavor results. 
It is declared that “Multaglut” not only 
strengthens the gluten but increases the 
quantity retainable in a washing test. 


produce a 10 to 20 per cent increase in the 
volume of the loaf, it is claimed, while 
effecting a general improvement in the 
crumb, making it both finer and smooth- 
er. 
oe SD 
FIXED BREAD PRICE IN RUSSIA 

Lonvon, Enc.—Mikojan, Russian state 
commissioner of commerce, recently ad- 
mitted in a speech that there is a serious 
shortage of bread, sugar, salt and other 
articles of food in that country. Ac- 
cording to him this state of things is to 
be attributed to insufficient organization 
of the trade. In the provinces the or- 
ders of the Russian government, he said, 
are known.by heart, but are not being 
carried out. There is lack of discipline 
and perseverance. The government is 
now accumulating stocks of grain for 
the supply of the towns, and it is report- 
ed that a uniform bread price will be 
fixed for the whole of Soviet Russia. 
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An Unfair Discrimination 


Betrast, IrELAND.—For some time English mills have been selling their 
strong blended flours at a very much lower price than Canadian mills have 
been able to meet, and in this way have made serious inroads into the busi- 
ness which importers had in Manitoba flours. The explanation given is 
that those responsible for the selling of Manitoba wheat have been accepting 
lower prices abroad than they would grant the mills at home, putting the 
latter in a worse position to compete for the manufactured article against 
English mills. In other words, they have been dumping the wheat abroad 
and keeping the market up at home, which is very serious for both the Cana- 
dian miller and the importer. From correspondence received from over-sea 
millers, there is no doubt they are alive to the situation, and it is to be hoped 
that some move will be made to enable Canadian millers and importers to 
compete with. the home miller. 















SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE 
GROUP’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Grascow, Scortann.—The Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society recently held 
an exhibition of articles which illustrated 
its many activities on behalf of the con- 
suming public. This exhibition was at 
Glasgow’s new Kelvin Hall, the enlarged 
building in which the Scottish bakers’ 
and grocers’ exhibition was held a few 
weeks ago. In conjunction with the 
Wholesale Society, the United Co-opera- 
tive Baking Society, a baking federation 
of a large number of west of Scotland 
retail co-operative societies, had a dis- 
play, which comprised two traveling 
ovens in which loaves and other bakery 
products were produced daily in the 
presence of large numbers of visitors. 

In Scotland, as in England, the pro- 
duction of bread for co-operative con- 
sumers is a twofold task. The whole- 
sale society in each country does the 
milling and sells the flour to large retail 
societies or to federations of those who 
undertake the baking part of the busi- 
ness. In Scotland the co-operative so- 
city’s mills have the largest output of 
any in the country. Their mills, in fact, 
represent the largest value of all the so- 
ciety’s turnover during the year. 

At the opening ceremony of this ex- 
hibition the chairman of the society, 
Robert Stewart, sought to impress his 
audience with graphic facts. He told 
them of what he called “the co-opera- 
tors’ floury way,” as distinct from the 
milky way of the astronomers. In 1927, 
he said, their mills had delivered to so- 
cieties 777,000 sacks flour, each of 280 
Ibs, which represent 140,000,000 2-lb 
loaves. These flour sales for the year, 
he added, if they were all converted into 
bread, would cover the spacious floor of 
the hall in which they were met no fewer 
than 160 times, and would rise to a 
height of 93 feet. His most graphic de- 
scription, however, was his picture of 
this output of bread when placed end to 
end as loaves. In such position, he said, 
the loaves would stretch 16,000 miles, or 
as far as from Glasgow to Vancouver 
and back. 

For this huge output of flour the so- 
ciety buys all its wheat. It attempted 
to produce a quantity, believing that by 
having its own source of production it 
could keep off the market as a buyer 
when the price was not favorable, and 
return when prices of wheat had eased. 
But this venture in wheat production did 
not pay as was hoped. The society had 
10,000 acres in the Hughton district of 
Saskatchewan, but found that it could 
buy wheat on this side of the Atlantic 
as cheaply as it could produce it in 
Canada. Hence it did not run the farm 
very long. It is now in the hands of a 
Mennonite colony, and the purchase 
price is being paid in installments. 


oS 


British Empire Market- 
ing Scheme 


Lonpon, ENG. 
URING the last two years some 
very attractive posters have ap- 
peared all over the United King- 
dom illustrating the products and indus- 
tries of the various parts of the British 
Empire. Each section of the empire !s 
illustrated in turn, and the posters are 
always in a series of three, No. 1 show- 
ing the product growing, No. 2 the har- 
vesting, and No. 8 its manufacture oF 
transport. The posters are most educa- 
tional, as well as being beautiful works 
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of art. They are part of the scheme of 
the Empire Marketing Board for fa- 
miliarizing the public with empire goods, 
the expense being defrayed from the 
1,000,000 allocated annually by the 
British government for developing the 
trade of the empire. 

A report has recently been issued, 
showing the work of the board in con- 
iynction with the Imperial Economic 
Committee is effectually helping the 
trade of the homeland, and her domin- 
jons and colonies. A policy of volun- 
tary preference for empire goods has 
taken shape, leading to a steady growth 
in the consumption of empire produce, 
while statistics show that there is a ten- 
dency oversea to buy products and man- 
ufactures from the home country. 

The main purpose of the Empire Mar- 
keting Board is to assist home, colonial 
and dominion producers in introducing 
and marketing their goods, and is ap- 
pointed by the British secretary of 
state for dominion affairs, while the func- 
tion of the Imperial Economic Commit- 
tee is to examine economic questions 
from the point of view of the empire as 
a whole, it having been appointed espe- 
cially to consider the possibility of im- 
proving the methods of preparing for 
market and marketing within the United 
Kingdom the food products of the over- 
sea part of the empire, with a view to 
increasing their consumption and _ pro- 
moting the interests of both producers 
and consumers. This committee is ap- 
pointed by all the governments of the 
empire jointly. 


It cannot be said that the millers of ° 


Canada have been particularly helped 
by the empire marketing scheme, but 
rather the wheat growers, for by being 
able to secure plentiful and cheap sup- 
plies of Canadian wheat, coupled with 
his art of blending, the British miller 
has been in position to undersell the Ca- 
nadian miller for months on end during 
the present season. During the last week 
or two, conditions have improved, owing 
to firmer wheat and a lower feed mar- 
ket, and it is understood that a fair 
number of sales of Canadian flours have 
been made for forward shipment. 


oo 


The Port of Amsterdam 
By Lambert C. Wilten 


N the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the digging of the North 

Sea Canal, the municipality of Am- 
sterdam issued an elaborate booklet 
called “The Harbor of Amsterdam and 
Her Connection with the Sea.” The book 
was prepared by Dr. M. G. De Boer, 
Dutch historian. In contains more than 
300 pages, well illustrated. The typog- 
raphy is commendable, and the book is 
well bound. A copy was sent to The 
Northwestern Miller with the compli- 
ments of the Netherlands American 
Chamber of Commerce, Amsterdam. It 
contains a detailed history of the digging 
of the canal, showing the difficulties en- 
countered and the manner in which they 
were mastered. 

Amsterdam is one of the most impor- 
tant ports of western and central Europe, 
and naturally serves at least two thirds 
of the kingdom of Holland, a territory 
which consumes about 80 per cent of the 
Dutch imports. The port is connected 
with the North Sea by means of the 
North Sea Canal, which has a length of 
only 16 nautical miles, and which allows 
the largest ocean-going steamers to reach 
their berths from the sea within two 
hours, frequently without the assistance 
of tugboats. This entire canal is elec- 
trically lighted at night, which makes it 
48 safe for steamers then as in the day- 
time. With the great locks at Ymuiden, 
on the North Sea, together with the 
Oranje” locks on the Zuider Zee, the 
North Sea Canal and the port of Am- 
sterdam thus form one large wet dock, 
the largest in the world. Consequently, 
it has an absolutely constant water level, 
without tide or current, and it offers the 
safest possible moorings for even the 
largest vessels. During the past 30 years, 
traffic through the canal has increased 
fivefold, the individual tonnage of ocean- 
going steamers during this period in- 
‘reasing proportionately with the traffic. 
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The Old Capital of 
Finland 


URKU, as the Finns call it, or 
= Abo (pronounced Obo), as we 
know it, was once the capital and 
greatest city of Finland, and although 
it no longer occupies that important 
position, it is nevertheless a place of 
extraordinary interest. It was found- 
ed by the Swedes in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when they came with the pur- 
pose of extending the spread of Chris- 
tianity. It is chiefly famed for its 
cathedral, which was built in 1300 and 
still may be seen from nearly every 
part of the town, so dominating is the 
location upon which it is situated. 
The cathedral, in the background 
of the accompanying illustration, is 
Finland’s Westminster Abbey. Un- 
til 1784 all of the dead of the city 


were buried under its floor, the rich getting a place near the altar while, as space 
became more and more crowded, the poor often had to be content with a plot 


within the shadow of the walls. 


_Abo is particularly beautiful, with the River Aura winding its way through the 
town, on one bank of which is a hill dotted with open air restaurants and cafés. 
The Finns are keen advocates of open air dining, and although their climate is such 
that most of the time it is too chilly to eat outside with comfort, they take ad- 
vantage of every moment that it is possible. 

Finland is nominally dry, although the Finns, like many Americans, do not 
refuse any drink that is a potential “kick-giver.” There is just as much bootlegging 
in Finland as in the United States, and rum runners are as thick on the boundaries 
of Finland as on the imaginary line that separates Canada from the United States. 
I experienced a touch of home once in Abo when I found that the restaurant of the 
hotel I was staying in had been padlocked for six months for dispensing a popular 


beverage. 


Like all the cities of Finland, Abo has its large market place where daily a 
most interesting scene is enacted. At 6 a.m. stalls will begin to arise in the market 
place, and by 8 a.m. it is thronged with housewives and others buying anything 
from a sack of American flour to a German oleograph. Promptly at noon the city 
street cleaning department comes along, and not a vestige of the market will re- 


main an hour afterward. 





Abo, Finland 
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On account of this heavy traffic, the canal 
profile will be widened from 164 feet 
width at bottom, and 32 feet depth be- 
low the water level, to 246 and 41 feet, 
respectively, and later to 328 and 49. 
Another feature greatly favoring the 
shipping interests of Amsterdam is the 
Merwede Canal. This, in contrast with 
the open river, can be used day and 
night, giving direct communication with 
the lower reaches of the Rhine, which 
makes Amsterdam of the greatest im- 





portance as a port of entry and export 
for the entire basin of the Rhine, far into 
central Europe. The Rhine vessels used 
for transshipment of cargoes are not 
charged either canal or port dues. Dur- 
ing the past 30 years the Rhine traffic to 
Amsterdam has increased sevenfold. On 
account of this, the necessity of enlarg- 
ing the Merwede Canal has been realized. 
It now admits vessels up to 2,000 tons. 
Widening of its profile so that it will be 
navigable by ships of 3,000 tons, and an 


45 


improvement of its cutting which will 
considerably shorten the distance be- 
tween Amsterdam and the upper reaches 
of the Rhine, are already in preparation. 
On account of the great network of riv- 
ers and canals throughout Holland, and 
by means of the Zuider Zee, Amsterdam 
is in water communication with practical- 
ly all parts of the country. Its extensive 
railway system brings it in direct com- 
munication with Germany, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and all other coun- 
tries of the Continent. All the quays of 
the port have railroad tracks, and every 
facility has been provided for an easy 
and rapid discharge of cargoes from 
ocean-going steamers into freight cars, 
and vice versa. 

In the winter time, when severe frost 
demands it, two ice breakers are on hand 
to keep the North Sea Canal and the 
port free from ice, but this is only neces- 
sary in rare instances. Because of the 
fact that the Port of Amsterdam forms 
one large dock, transport in the harbor is 
chiefly effected by water, offering the 
most favorable transshipment facilities. 
The lighters, small, flat decked vessels 
worked by one man, convey the goods 
from ship to ship. The Rhine barges are 
brought alongside the ocean steamers, so 
that the goods do not suffer by reason of 
a long and complicated transfer. As a 
consequence, the port has attracted a 
very important portion of Netherlands 
colonial and West African produce, and 
a great quantity of goods from South 
America destined for the Mediterranean, 
from the Indies destined for Great Brit- 
ain and the Baltic, from West Africa 
destined for North America, Great Brit- 
ain and the Mediterranean, and vice 
versa, and from all parts of the world 
destined for the Rhine, are regularly 
transshipped at Amsterdam. In all these 
directions the freights are competitive, 
compared with other ports. 

The municipality of Amsterdam co- 
operates with private concerns in making 
the port an up-to-date harbor in every 
sense of the word, it being completely 
equipped with the most modern imple- 
ments and installations for the handling 
of bulk and general cargo. There are 
eight miles of quays in the harbor, with a 
depth of water alongside of 33 feet, per- 
mitting the largest vessels to berth. The 
numerous wharf cranes are operated by 
electricity, with a lifting capacity of one 
and one half to six tons. Furthermore, 
the quays are equipped with double 
trackage on both sides of the sheds. 
Where necessary, the sheds are fitted with 
special accommodation; for instance, in 
those for tropical and subtropical fruit, 
heating in winter and cooling in summer 
are provided. 

Permanent and floating cranes with a 
lifting capacity of 10 to 120 tons are 
available for the transport of heavy 
pieces. 

The grain steamers are loaded and 
discharged by huge floating pneumatic 
elevators which can handle 250 tons per 
hour. 

The grain silos, alongside which the 
steamers can berth, have a storage capac- 
ity of 18,000 to 20,000 tons. The cargo 
of the largest grain steamers can be 
transferred directly into the silos by 
means of a pneumatic suction plant, so 
that no transshipment into lighters is 
necessary. . 

Special docks for the storage of tim- 
ber and oil comply with the latest re- 
quirements. The timber dock, which aft- 
er that of London is the most important 
in Europe, has an area of 370 acres. 

oo 
London Flour Arrivals 

Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 

sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
w—— Week ending——, 


From— Mch. 9 Mch. 2 Mch. 11 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
pS Peers 4,925 1,250 1,275 
PMD nbc ceccecses 1,008 500 700 
Canada—Atlantic .... 1,250 11,805 5,000 
po eee ee oes 1,845 ese 
BEE co cies gees igs -». $1,318 
DERTIRD o0ccccntses 11,327 715 3,975 
oo eee eee 630 2,030 250 
col Peer 896 4,532 2,685 


The Constantinople market absorbed 
1,252,000 bus wheat and 364,000 bus bar- 
ley during the last three months of 1927, 
the Department of Commerce has been 
advised. The monthly consumption of 
wheat in Constantinople is estimated at 
367,000 bus. 








FLOUR EXPORTS IMPROVED 

HE recent flurry in sales of Cana- 

dian flour for export demonstrates 
again, as so often has been the case in 
the past, that the controlling factor in 
the movement of flour from this country 
is the one of price. Canadian mills do 
not have to overcome that which, in the 
jargon of the advertising agency, is 
known as “sales resistance.” If their 
flour is of standard quality it is always 
sold, so far as receptivity on the part 
of the buyer is concerned. There is at 
all times a market for it if the price is 
within the buyer’s reach. On anything 
like an even basis, the native product 
will secure a preference over flour from 
Canadian wheat or mixtures containing 
such wheat as made elsewhere. 

British millers, in their effort to dis- 
lodge Canadian flour from their markets, 
have had to cut shillings below the Ca- 
nadian price basis to get the business. 
Now it has been found once more that 
the merits of the Canadian article are 
not soon forgotten, and that when prices 
come back to a competitive level or near- 
ly so imports revive. Much the same 
thing is true of continental Europe, 
where Canadian flour has been popular 
since the war. If it could be kept on 
even terms in these and other markets, 
with no artificial handicaps in the way 
of trading, capacity production the year 
around would soon become the rule in 
Canada, to the infinite advantage of the 
farming and industrial life of the coun- 
try. And there is no reason why this de- 
sirable consummation should not be 


achieved. The remedy is already in Ca- 
nadian hands. 
o> 
TORONTO 


Mills report a steady though quiet de- 
mand for hard spring wheat flour in 
Ontario and the eastern provinces. 
Mixed cars are going regularly to deal- 
ers, and the baking trade is taking nor- 
mal quantities. Scarcity of feed has 
stimulated sales of mixed cars. There 
was no change in spring wheat flour 
prices last week. Quotations, March 31: 


March 31 March 24 

Top patent .....ccccceeeee $8.00 $8.00 
PAtCOME .ccccccscccccscvere 7.75 7.75 
Second patent .......6006.5 7.40 7.40 
Export patent ........++. 7.20 7.20 
First clear .....cescccseee 6.30 6.30 
Graham flour ......-.+++5 6.70 6.70 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.70 6.70 
All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontarjo points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Flour from Ontario 
wheat is not in good demand, but some is 
moving into baking and factory chan- 
nels. Prices remain about unchanged. 
There is quite a difference between what 
mills can accept and what buyers will 
pay. In relation to springs, this flour 
seems dear. Quotations, March 31: soft 
winter wheat 90 per cent patents $5.45@ 
5.55 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for export; 
$5.70 in secondhand jutes, f.o.b., cars, 
Montreal, or $5.50 Toronto. 

Mills and exporting brokers report an 
improved demand for spring wheat flour 
for shipment to Great Britain and con- 
tinental Europe, chiefly from the latter. 
Recent sales show shipping dates in all 
months from April to June. Sales for 
the more distant months are being made 
with caution, as feed is an uncertain 
factor, and it is unlikely that present 
prices will be maintained when pasture 
becomes available. Quotations, March 
31: mills are asking 37s per 280 lbs, 
jute, April-May seaboard loading, c.i.f., 
London or Liverpool, and 3d more to 
Glasgow. 

Ontario winters are nominally 38s per 
280 Ibs, in jute, c.i.f., London, April-May 
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Rumor of New Mill 


Toronto, Ont.—Rumor has it that a flour mill of fairly large capacity 
is to be built on the waterfront in Toronto in time for new crop grinding. 
This enterprise is said to have behind it certain gentlemen who were for- 
merly prominent in the Canadian milling trade, but have not lately had any 
active connection of the kind. According to the story, the proposed mill will 
have a capacity of 2,000 bbls and will be so located on this harbor as to 


give both water and rail transportation in and out. 


With the expected in- 


crease in grain business on Lake Ontario, a milling enterprise of this kind is 
very apt to be established by some one in the not very distant future. The 
present rumor may not have any solid foundation, but in its conception the 


story is quite sound. 
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seaboard. Cable bids are Is or more 
under this figure. 
NOTES 

Construction work on the Saskatche- 
wan wheat pool’s terminal elevator at 
Port Arthur is going ahead rapidly. 

J. G. Wolverton, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., visited 
Toronto on March 26. 

An interim payment of l5c bu re- 
cently made by the Ontario wheat pool 
to its members brings the total on On- 
tario wheat to date to $1.16 bu, less 
whatever local handling charges were in- 
curred. 

A private letter from Andrew Taylor, 
formerly of the Glasgow flour trade, 
states that he has been enjoying, with 
his wife and daughter, a wonderful holi- 
day in southern California and, as a 
consequence, is now in perfect health and 
ready for anything. Mr. Taylor expects 
to visit Toronto in the middle of April 
on his way back to Glasgow. 

Shunichi Takeuchi, London manager 
of the produce department of the Mit- 
subishi Shojikaisha Co., Japan, passed 
through Canada recently on his way to 
London after visiting the head office of 
his company in Japan. Mr. Takeuchi’s 
company purchases a great deal of Ca- 
nadian wheat for use of Japanese mills, 
and while in the West he visited the of- 
fices of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd. 


oo 
WINNIPEG 


A slight improvement in demand for 
spring wheat flour for domestic con- 
sumption was noted last week in the 
prairie provinces. Sales in the aggre- 
gate showed an increase over those of 


recent weeks. Export business continues 
very dull, with only a little intermittent 
trade to the United Kingdom and the 
Orient. Western mills are operating 
rather steadily, but are using only a 
percentage of their capacity. Prices 
have made no change. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 31, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
were quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 


NOTES 

Samuel Larcombe, Birtle, Man., fa- 
mous wheat producer, and one-time 
world’s wheat champion, who has been 
seriously ill at his home, is reported to 
be improving. 

Serious flood conditions are reported 
from farming districts in various parts 
of Saskatchewan. In the Pike Lake dis- 
trict it is estimated that some 35,000 
acres of farm land are under water. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture was held last 
week at Winnipeg, with some 25 dele- 
gates from Ontario, Manitoba and Al- 
berta in attendance. A. J. M. Poole 
presided. 

John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been making a 
tour of inspection in western Canada, 
and visited the company’s plant at Cal- 
gary, Alta., last week. 

Kenneth Wadsworth, of the grain de- 
partment of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., is receiving the felicitations of his 
many friends in the milling trade upon 
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Rust and Russia Cause Anxiety in Canada 


Britain, the party of Canadian 

farmers who engaged in a study 
of the British markets ventilated the 
scope of the problem which the dominion 
has to face in combating rust in wheat. 
At a dinner given by the Empire Mar- 
keting Board, speakers on behalf of the 
board made it fairly clear that the in- 
terests of British consumers must always 
be studied, and the inference was clear 
that the two lines in which the board 
can be helpful to producers in the over- 
sea parts of the empire were publicity 
and practical research. 

Probably it was with a view to en- 
couraging the board to assist financially 
in the research into rust in wheat that 
one of the speakers ventured to deal with 
the progress already made in this sub- 
ject. It was said that a Winnipeg re- 
search worker has discovered the exist- 
ence of sex in wheat rust, and that this 
discovery was regarded as important, not 
so much for its own sake but because 
it opens up new possibilities. In some 


[) ‘britain their recent visit to Great 


respects the discovery is perhaps dis- 
quieting, because it suggests that the 
number of varieties of rust. may multi- 
ply themselves indefinitely. 

Another point discussed by the party 
was the question of Russia’s re-entry 
into the sphere of grain exports on a 
large scale. It was obvious that there is 
a certain degree of anxiety on the part 
of western Canadian grain growers that 
their present position of relative strength 
in the markets of the world will some 
day be undermined by the arrival of 
heavy Russian exports. This, of course, 
is a possibility that no one can set aside 
lightly. Yet the Canadian growers can 
at least take consolation from the fact 
that more than 10 years have elapsed 
since the Russian revolution, and that, 
despite the lapse of this time, the Rus- 
sian peasants still are not inclined to 
grow surplus crops. The moral is that, 
once faith in agricultural production is 
shattered, it takes a long time to restore 
the degree of confidence necessary to 
induce recovery in output. 
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his recovery from a severe illness, He 
is now out of the hospital, where he re- 
cently underwent on operation. 

A Calgary, Alta., dispatch says that, 
according to A. R. Betts, manager, the 
Calgary Terminal Grain Co. now has 
plans actively under way for the con- 
struction of a 700,000-bu elevator at 
Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Betts said that a 
suitable site had been procured, not far 
from the Spillers plant. Construction is 
not expected to commence for some time, 

oso 


MONTREAL 


The spring wheat flour market was 
quiet last week. Prices are steady, but 
buyers show very little interest in the 
future, limiting their receipts of flour to 
immediate requirements. 

More bids and more inquiries are be- 
ing received from importers. Some busi- 
ness has been booked for shipment from 
Montreal after the opening of naviga- 
tion. 

Domestic quotations, March 30: first 
patent $8 bbl, patent $7.75, second patent 
$7.40 and export patent $7.20, jutes, net 
cash, track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged. 
Prices are the same and business con- 
tinues quiet. Quotations, March 30, 
$5.90@6 bbl, secondhand jutes, carloads, 
track, net cash, Montreal rate points; 
40@50c bbl more for small lots. 


oS 


The Flour Market 


in Sumatra 


MERICAN wheat flour has not been 
able to compete in Sumatra with 
flour from Australia during the 

past two years, but it is believed that 
conditions are now more favorable for 
its introduction into that country, ac- 
cording to a United States consular re- 
port. 

Imports into the east coast during 
1927 totaled 79,000 bbls, compared with 
61,000 in 1926. Australia has furnished 
practically all this flour, but dealers are 
now of the opinion that American flour 
of the best grades may be imported in 
competition with the Australian product. 

One large firm is importing flour in 
barrels, but the retailers prefer it in 
bags of 49 Ibs, net. The bags should be 
strong to withstand the rough handling 
to which they are subjected, and it is im- 
portant that they be attractive in ap- 
pearance. Once a brand is successfully 
introduced, the name or_ trademark 
should not be changed. Both the Euro- 
pean and the native elements are slow 
to accept a new trademark. If possible, 
the bags should be printed in bright 
colors and should also contain the name 
of the importer. 

Shipments should be made by the 
quickest route direct to Belawan-Deli, 
the seaport of Medan, though transship- 
ments may be made at Singapore or 
Penang, Straits Settlements, but dealers 
object strongly to any transshipments 
being made at Chinese or Java ports. 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION IN CHINA 
In normal years China produces 4 
large part of the supply of wheat con- 
sumed within the country, but there 
usually is a deficit which must be sup- 
plied by foreign countries. In poor years 
this deficit is large. In good years the 


country produces the total supply of 
wheat consumed, and in abnormal times; 
such as the war years, with high wheat 
prices, it has exported large quantities 
of wheat and flour. This surplus during 
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the war period was probably brought 

t as much by substituting other 

s for wheat in the Chinese diet as 
by increasing the wheat acreage. In 1920 
some 29,000,000 bus wheat, either as grain 
or flour, were exported to foreign coun- 
tries as far west as England. Not until 
1922 did lower prices effect an adjust- 
ment, and since that date the country 
has imported wheat and flour in varying 
annual amounts. 


oS! 
Canada—Milling in January 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
py the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in January, 1928, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Totals 
Wheat ....-+++- 3,455,858 3,789,720 7,245,578 
QatB ....eeeeeee 531,898 507,794 1,039,692 
Barley ...-+++++ 34,011 39,287 73,298 
Buckwheat 8,772 eeee 8,772 
COP see eeceeeee 92,516 24,269 116,785 
Mixed grain ... 1,498,408 36,703 1,535,111 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Janu- 


ary, 1928: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 132,488 251,902 384,390 
Manitoba 2 patent. 138,195 202,427 340,622 
Ont. wint. straight 78,477 ...... 78,477 
All others ........ 372,306 308,847 681,153 

Totals, flour..... 721,466 763,176 1,484,642 

Feed, tons— East West Totals 
Low grade flour ..... 3,232 5,944 9,226 
BI ccccccccscccvcce 11,117 12,582 23,699 
Shorts and middlings. 16,167 16,402 32,569 
All other offal....... 2,667 2,768 6,435 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Totals 
Oatmeal ....... 435,460 1,127,929 1,563,389 
Rolled oats ....4,685,131 6,212,743 10,897,874 
Barley, pot and 

MM seeccece 205,402 75,705 281,107 
Corn flour and 

meal .......+. on LSE 809,725 

Buckwheat flour 143,588  ...... 143,588 


Total products in months of September, 














October, November and December, 1927 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 
bbls— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 374 618 578 484 
Manitoba 2 patent. 318 428 458 380 
Ont. wint. straight. 82 58 44 87 
All others ........ 682 901 927 675 
Totals, flour ....1,456 1,905 2,007 1,626 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 4 10 11 14 
TE beccccevescoe 20 28 31 27 
Shorts and middl’gs 34 44 44 37 
All other offal..... 7 6 8 7 
Other cereals, Ibs— 
Oatmeal .......... 1,069 857 1,538 1,527 
Rolled oats ...... 12,289 10,793 12,027 13,207 
Barley, pot and 
er 266 554 621 382 
C’n four and meal.2,074 2,248 1,952 707 
Buckwheat flour... 39 431 563 437 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
- Feb. 1, 1927, to Jan. 31, 1928, in bar- 
tels: 

EES eee eee 
EE Khon eweed K600 000 edhe s eaGene 


SRE es ee 
September 
AES Sint 4's pa bd ek 04 04S 
November 
December 
January 


The province of Alberta exported 
goods to the value of $9,120,305 to the 
United States during 1927. 


CANADA SUPPLIES 45 COUN- 
TRIES WITH BREAD 


HEAT fields of western Canada 

are supplying bread to 45 coun- 
tries of the world, according to a 
bulletin issued by the dominion bu- 
reau of statistics. 

Canada shipped 251,265,788 bus 
wheat and 9,247,824 bbls flour to 
other nations in 1927, the bulletin 
sets forth. Of this the British Isles 
purchased 185,345,710 bus wheat and 
3,318,435 bbls flour, or about one third 
of the total. 

Italy was Canada’s second best cus- 
tomer in wheat, with 12,030,759 bus, 
while Belgium ranked third with im- 
Ports of 8,103,857. Japan was fourth 
with 7,948,715, followed by Germany 
with 7,748,896, while the United 
States ranked sixth with purchases 
of 7,624,526 bus. 

Agricultural authorities predict that 

nada eventually will produce l,- 

000,000 bus wheat annually, since 
only a small percentage of the arable 
land in the wheat belt of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta is under 
crop. 
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CHICAGO 


There was no improvement in flour 
business last week. Mill representatives 
and brokers found it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to interest buyers, and only in spe- 
cial cases, where supplies were needed, 
did sales go over a car or two. The 
big buyers, in the main, seem to have 
ample stocks on hand, and the retail 
trade continues to buy only as needed. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Some business 
was reported in patents and clears, but 
individual sales were small. Total vol- 
ume was disappointing to dealers. Ship- 
ping directions are fair, and old orders 
are being cleaned up. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Current business 
is unsatisfactory. Buyers are only tak- 
ing on single or two cars as a rule, and 
occasional bookings running up to 1,000 
bbls are reported. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—High prices are 
restricting business in soft winters. A 
sale of 1,000 bbls was made to a local 
wholesale grocer last week, but business 
was mostly in one or two car lots. Mills 
are paying high prices for cash wheat, 
and are not inclined to slice values in 
order to get business. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
March 31, car lots, basis Chicago, pat- 
ents in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: 
spring top patent $7@7.65 bbl, standard 
patent $6.60@7.35, first clear $5.70@ 
6.35, second clear $4.10@4.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.90@7.50, 95 per cent 
patent $6.40@7.20, straight $6.25@6.60, 
first clear $5.30@5.85; soft winter short 
patent $7.25@7.90, standard patent $6.80 
@7.30, straight $6.65@6.90, first clear 
$5.90@6.20. 

Durum.—Demand for semolinas con- 
tinues quiet. Reports are received that 
manufacturers are reselling flour in the 
East, but little of that is going on here. 
Shipping directions continue fair. On 
March 31, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3%c; 
No. 8 semolina, 35%c; durum patent, 
8§4@3%4c; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 25-31 .............. 35,880 90 
Previous week ........+.++-. 32,346 80 
WOOP BHO oc vc ccswscssecece 31,000 77 
TWO years AZO ... see eeeee 33,000 82 


NOTES 


Grover G. Jones, president of the 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill, 
called at this office on March 30. 

Grant C. DeGroat, Chicago, central 
states sales manager for the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., spent most of last 
week in Michigan. 

Cc. C. Crellin, manager, and George 
Hubbard, of the traffic department, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
were in Chicago last week. 

A. L. Hale, manager of the Command- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office March 28. He was returning from 
a 10-day business trip to the East. 

Charles C. Gruhle, of the Oriental 
Mills, Manitowoc, Wis., and president of 
the Wisconsin Millers’ Association, spent 
a few days last week calling on the trade 
here. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, returned to 
Washington, March 30, after spending 
several days at the Federation head- 
quarters here. 

Several local flour traders were con- 
fined to their homes most of last week 
with the flu. Among them were Phelps 
Cowan, of William Cowan & Co., and 
James P. Curry. 


Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager of the Chase Bag 








Co., has returned from a six weeks’ 
pleasure trip through the Panama Canal 
and on the Pacific Coast. 


Several Wisconsin millers were in this 
market last week visiting the trade. 
Among them were K. L. Burns, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, George W. 
Moody, Weyauwega Milling Co., and 
Konrad Testwuide, Konrad Schreier Co., 
Sheboygan. 


A meeting of the directors of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club will be held on April 5, 
when a date for the next regular dinner 
meeting will be selected. Plans will also 
be considered for this meeting, and rec- 
ommendations acted upon for the next 
annual golf tournament and outing. A 
second meeting of the flour jobbers’ sec- 
tion of the club will be held the evening 
of April 25 at the Great Northern Hotel. 
The first one was exceptionally well at- 
tended. 


The St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co. has en- 
gaged the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Mo- 
line, Ill., to completely overhaul its mill. 
Orders have been placed for five Neal 
multiple plansifters and other machinery 
necessary to re-equip the 800-bbl mill 
to the Neal system. Before placing this 
order, the St. Mary’s Mill Co. investigat- 
ed the plants of the J. F. Eesley Milling 
Co., Plainwell, Mich., and the Buckeye 
Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, which have 
been operating on this system for some 
time. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Flour prices advanced at the close of 
last week with the rise in the cash arti- 
cle. Quotations were up 10c. Local 
business is quite active, bakers and fam- 
ily trade taking small quantities at fre- 
quent intervals. The big buyers have 
not yet come into the market. The most 
any buyer takes at a time now is a few 
hundred barrels, and sales of this type 
are very scarce. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory last week. No exten- 
sive buying is looked for during the rest 
of the crop year, however. Quotations, 
March 31: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $7@7.75 bbl, straight $6.70 
@7.45, first clear $6.40@6.80, and second 
clear $5.10@5.55, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Southwestern flour closed 10@15c 
higher. It is believed that the cash 
wheat market is téo speculative now, due 
in a measure to the conflicting reports 
on the growing crops and the weather in 
the Southwest. The advance, which 
brings Kansas flour closer to northwest- 
ern flour, means little, however, as there 
has been no buying for a long time and 
there probably will not be much for the 
rest of the crop year, as buyers in this 
market are taking northwestern flour in 
preference to Kansas. Some southwest- 
ern flour moves when a liberal concession 
is granted the buyer. Quotations, March 
81: fancy brands hard winter wheat $7.10 
@7.50 bbl, straight $6.85@7.25, and first 
clear $5.65@6.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

NOTES 

James Murphy, president of the Mur- 
phy Products Co., a feed manufacturing 
firm of Burlington, Wis., has been elect- 
ed president of the Burlington Rotary 
Club. 

The Cargill Grain Co. has chartered 
the steamer D. Z. Norton, through W. 
J. Fitzgerald, its marine agent at Mil- 
waukee. The freighter has been loaded 


with 430,000 bus oats and is at elevator 
E awaiting the opening of navigation. 
The Pioneer is also at elevator E with 
350,000 bus grain. 

Members of the committee which will 
have charge of the summer meeting of 
the Midwest Advisory Shippers’ Board 


47 


met at the Chamber of Commerce last 
week, the meeting having been called by 
J. L. Bowlus, traffic manager of the 


chamber. The session will be held in 
Milwaukee, July 11. 
L. E. Meyer. 
oo 


STUDENTS OF MILLING TO 
BENEFIT FROM TRUST FUND 


Students in the milling courses at the 
Pennsylvania State College and the Kan- 
sas Agricultural and Mechanic Arts Col- 
lege will benefit from a trust fund from 
which they may borrow money without 
interest for educational purposes, accord- 
ing to R. L, Sackett, dean of the school 
of engineering at the Pennsylvania col- 
lege. Eugene Kane, head miller of the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, has given 
$3,000 which will serve as a nucleus for 
the fund. Students also will have an 
opportunity to do actual mill work dur- 
ing vacation, and efforts will be made 
to secure them positions upon their 
graduation. 

oe 


FEDERATION COMMITTEE ON 
SALES HOLDS CONFERENCE 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The committee on sales 
held a meeting March 28, at the head- 
quarters of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, devoted to a discussion of ten- 
tative plans for the program of the semi- 
annual gathering of the Federation to 
be held here in May. 

Those present were: Howard W. Files, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
H. F. Marsh, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; R. A. 
Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn; John A. Sim, Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York City; E. 
A. Weaver, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., chairman of the board, Sydney 
Anderson, president, and A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary, Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, also sat in at this meeting. 
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FORMER OWNER OF PIGGLY 
WIGGLY TO STAGE COMEBACK 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A Memphis dis- 
patch indicates that Clarence Saunders, 
chain store owner and creator of the 
Piggly Wiggly group, plans the forma- 
tion of a $2,500,000 corporation to op- 
erate stores in Washington, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, St. Louis and 
other strategic points. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal is 
quoted as saying that since Mr. Saunders 
lost Piggly Wiggly control, his pet proj- 
ect has grown steadily and now operates 
305 stores in some 157 cities, but the new 
Saunders plan, which has quietly spread 
out in Memphis, has already established 
Saunders Stores Corporation warehouses 
and stores in other cities which are ad- 
mittedly Piggly Wiggly territory. In 
Detroit the chain plans to erect perhaps 
250 units. Trading in both Piggly Wig- 
gly and Clarence Saunders shares has 
taken a spurt, as the shares have paid 
three dividends lately. 

Meanwhile, the mail order houses are 
extending their chains of regional ware- 
houses and local retail stores. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. are erecting a mam- 
moth plant in Tacoma, Wash., and ru- 
mors emanating from there are to the 
effect that Sears, Roebuck & Co. execu- 
tives are taking options on property in 
Tacoma. 

oo 
Canada—Flour Output 

Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 

mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics by crop years, in’ barrels (000’s 
omitted): 





AMUSO 1.220. 58 029 26 
September ... 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,737 
October ...... 2,005 2,231 2,308 2,143 
November ... 2,120 2,089 2,126 1,708 
December .... 1,767 1,715 1,737 1,440 
January ..... 1,579 1,496 1,422 1,698 
February .... ome 1,231 1,440 1,557 
MATER os cccce 1,455 1,609 1,668 
BOTT coccesse 1,154 1,416 1,244 
Be ki eteeece 1,455 1,491 1,015 
TUNE ...ccces 1,314 1,647 1,239 
TANF cccccoses 1,019 1,228 1,340 

yy. | See *10,157 17,838 19,054 18,215 


*Six months. 
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NEW YORK 


Limited sales of flour were reported 
last week by a fair percentage of bro- 
kers, as has been the case for several 
weeks, and while there is considerable 
complaint over the lack of business, it is 
evident that the total volume for March 
will equal that month last year. 

The higher prices were a further de- 
terrent to business, as they came just as 
the trade had grown accustomed to pre- 
vious levels. Most of the larger traders 
have been notoriously bearish for some 
time, only picking up occasional small 
lots, and almost all business was of these 
proportions for immediate shipment. 
Since purchases have been for imme- 
diate use, there has been increased inter- 
est in spot stocks, resulting in a fair 
turnover of resale flour. Many buyers 
cannot see the necessity for purchasing 
for mill shipment unless a_ particular 
brand is required, and they are content 
to take on spot stuff wherever possible, 
or to take advantage of a mill’s desire 
for business to pick up bargains. On the 
whole, however, there have been fewer 
reports of very low prices than usual, as 
mills have been firm, especially on the 
advancing wheat market. 

High glutens have grown increasingly 
scarce, the strong wheat premiums bring- 
ing advanced quotations. Spring and 
hard winter wheat patents have been 
quoted on nearly the same level; soft 
winters from the Middle West were out 
of the market, and eastern flours nearly 
so; Pacific Coast grades reflected this 
strength in higher prices. 

South American and continental busi- 
ness was quiet, and representatives of 
Canadian mills reported no more sales 
than domestic mills’ representatives. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, March 31, 
all in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@ 
8 bbl, standard patents $7.25@7.60, clears 
$6.75@7, high glutens $8.10@8.55; hard 
winter short patents $7.25@7.75, straights 
$6.85@7.45; soft winter straights, $6.85 
@7.70. 

EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS 


In spite of the poor conditions in the 
flour business, many of the local brokers 
possess a more optimistic outlook, caused 
by the startling advances in the price of 
exchange memberships. ‘These rose in a 
few days from $9,800 to $21,000. There 
was a subsequent drop to $15,000, but 
even this figure was far above the ex- 
pectations of many of the men on the 
floor. On the whole, flour men and mills 
are not selling their memberships, and 
various holding prices reported are $30,- 
000, $50,000—even as high as $100,000. 
Plans are not definite for trading in un- 
listed securities, although many stock ex- 
change houses carry memberships on the 
New York Produce Exchange in the ex- 
pectation of their successful conclusion. 


NOTES 


The partnership of Krause & Franco 
was dissolved April 1, G. C. Krause re- 
taining the account of the Claro Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

James W. Lee was appointed assistant 
foreign freight agent at New York for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., ef- 
fective March 19. 


Among callers at this office last week 
were W. V. Hamilton, president of Wil- 
liam Hamilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, 
N. Y., and A. W. Hockenberger, man- 
ager of the Northland Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


H. K. Schafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., spent a few 
days in New York last week on his way 
home from a month’s West Indian cruise 
with Mrs. Schafer on the California. 


Max Kulla and Mrs. Kulla returned on 





March 24 from a honeymoon in Havana 
and Florida. 


Herbert W. Cowing, of the flour firm 
of Cowing & Roberts, died from heart 
trouble, on March 26, after an illness of 
only three days. He was 77 years old, 
and one of the old-time flour men on the 
exchange. 


W. C. Boeke, secretary and sales 
manager of the Cascade (Mont.) Milling 
& Elevator Co., arrived in New York 
March 24, and spent nearly all of the 
following week here, with headquarters 
at the office of D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


W. V. Dickinson, New York manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, is taking a much needed vaca- 
tion in the South. He has sailed for 
Havana and will return via New Or- 
leans, stopping at his former home in 
Kentucky. 

Malcolm D. Smith, vice president of 
the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, and 
manager of the Zenith Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, while visiting eastern markets 
spent nearly all of last week at the of- 
fices of David Coleman, Inc., which han- 
dles the accounts of both mills in the 
metropolitan district. 


Flour and wheat clearances from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
March 24, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 127,188 
bbls and 1,142,430 bus. Two shipments 
were very large, one of 33,738 bbls to 
Hamburg and one of 26,735 to Saloniki; 
10,400 bbls went to Copenhagen, and the 
remainder, consisting of good-sized lots, 
to 19 other ports. 

Visitors of local flour men on the prod- 
uce exchange last week included David 
Ebel, flour buyer of Kingston, N. Y., 
the guest of H. F. Freeman, local repre- 
sentative of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, John D. McCaull, of 
the McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, 
the guest of John F. Gerard, wheat buy- 
er for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., and R. C. Schiller, of the Occident 
Terminal Elevator, Duluth, Minn. 
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BUFFALO 


Flour prices advanced 20c last week, 
due to the strong position of the mar- 
ket, and millers found a greater resist- 
ance on the part of the trade in follow- 
ing the advance. No large sales have 
been reported for some time, and the 
best that is looked for is a continuance 
of a fair volume of hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness until the end of June. Shipping di- 
rections, upon which local houses are 
concentrating, continue very light. 

Kansas mill representatives found very 
little business last week, following an 
advance of 15@25c. They report that 
their trade is not taking the high price 
very seriously, and is waiting for a pos- 
sible break. 

Quotations, March 31, cotton 98’s, f.o.b., 
Buffalo: spring fancy patents $8.20@8.25 
bbl, standard patent, $7.70@7.75; Kan- 
sas short patents $8.20@8.60, second pat- 
ents $7.80@8.20; No. 2 semolina, 4%4c 
lb, bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, March 31: spring 
patents $8.20@8.25, pastry $8.20@8.65, 
rye $7.30, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 25-31 .... 255,500 161,667 64 
Previous week .. 255,500 192,250 75 
Year ago ....... 238,000 146,632 62 
Two years ago... 238,000 177,420 75 
Three years ago. 238,000 163,390 68 


_ NOTES 
H. H. Whiting, Minneapolis, general 
sales manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
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Mills Co., 
last week. 


The annual election of officers of the 
Buffalo Flour Club will be held in the 
Hotel Buffalo on April 20. At this 
meeting the date for‘the annual banquet 
will be decided upon. 


The purchase of the properties of the 
Dakota and Great Eastern elevators was 
closed last week, when the recently or- 
ganized Buffalo Elevators, Inc., took title 
to the property. The officers of the new 
organization are James E. Davidson, 
Bay City, Mich., president, A. J. Berin- 
ger, New York, and William A. Prickett, 
Chicago, vice presidents, and Paul W. 
Fisher, New York, secretary-treasurer. 
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PITTSBURGH 


While there was some flour business 
done last week, the volume was small. 
Sales were principally at lower prices, 
and the bulk of the business was of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. Judging from 
observations made by flour men, it ap- 
pears as though March will be a poor 
month, Prices did not follow wheat very 
closely last week, and it was stated that 
the unusual strength of the latter al- 
lowed mills to make some very attractive 
concessions, 

Buyers only appeared to. take hold 
when necessary, and then sales were in 
limited quantities. The range of quota- 
tions was rather narrow on springs, hard 
winter flour was slightly higher, and de- 
mand for hard winter patent low protein 
was somewhat improved, due to its low 
price. 

Stocks in the hands of the larger bak- 
ers are said to be sufficient to carry 
them well into June. The smaller ones 
are adhering to the policy of small lot 
buying. It appears to flour men that 
there is a disposition on the part of 
many bakers to allow their stocks to get 
as low as they consistently can. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair. Semolina was 
quoted at 4c lb, f.o.b., Chicago, on March 
31, with sales and shipping instructions 
slow. Soft winter wheat sales were im- 
proved, while demand for clears was sat- 
isfactory. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh, March 31: spring wheat short 
patent $7.75@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7@7.50; hard winter short patent $7.50 
@8.25, standard patent $6.75@7.50; hard 
winter low protein standard patent $6.50 
@7, clears $6.35@7; soft winter, $6.25@ 
6.75, bulk. 


visited the Buffalo branch 


NOTES 

Edward S. Lee, miller, Coshocton, 
Ohio, visited the Pittsburgh trade last 
week, 


George E. McQuiston, aged 57, a flour 
merchant, Grove City, Pa., died sudden- 
ly on March 28, 


The Butler (Pa.) Grocers’ Association 
held a meeting recently, at which over 
250 were present. 


A. L. Hale, sales manager for the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent Pittsburgh visitor. 

Frank T. Merkle, for many years a 
member of the grocery and flour firm of 
Merkle & Co., Allentown, Pa., died on 
March 27. 


Over 1,000 grocers, their wives and 
sales forces, were guests of the Economy 
Stores Co. at a banquet held at Allen- 
town, Pa., recently. 


George F. Brown, formerly with the 
Brown Milling & Produce Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., now out of business, is 
associated with the Ladish Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., covering West Vir- 
ginia. C. C. Larus. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Flour ruled firm last week, in sym- 
pathy with the continued upward move- 
ment in wheat, and prices generally were 
held higher by the mills. Trade, how- 
ever, was rather quiet, buyers being un- 
willing to follow the rising views of sell- 
ers. Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, March 
81: spring first patent $8.10@8.50 bbl, 
standard patent $7.65@8, first clear $6.75 
@7; hard winter short patent $7.75@8, 
straight $7.40@7.60; soft winter straight, 
$7@7.50. 

NOTES 

Charles F. Seeger, assistant manager 

of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
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Bureau, returned last week from a two 
months’ tour of Europe. 

Jesse L. Shepherd, dealer in grain, anq 
an old member of the Commercial fy. 
change of Philadelphia, is Spending 
couple of months at Pasadena, Cal. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Fred Burrall, eastern field manager of 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan. 
sas City, and also with the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and the Willis 
Norton Co., and J. Duessinger, of the 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 

J. C. Jackson, 
od 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was inactive last week. Near-by 
soft winters, owing to their scarcity, 
were higher and occasionally wanted, but 
springs and hard winters were in libera] 
supply, and in many instances could be 
had within 25@50c bbl of the lowest 
prices on the crop. The drop in feed 
may have a tendency to change this 
somewhat, yet throughout the week the 
efforts to sell were numerous and urgent, 
There was a wide difference between the 
prices of high and low protein flour, both 
in the case of springs and hard winters, 
as much, in fact, as 50c@$1 bbl on the 
same grade, 

Sales were confined principally to a 
few cars each of near-by soft winter 
straight at $7.15 in buyer’s small sacks, 
at $7.10 in seller’s secondhand 98-lb cot- 
tons, and at $6.90, bulk. A resale of 
standard spring on spot was also made 
at $7, cotton, while a lot of hard winter 
clear was sold to go south on private 
terms. Standard springs were held as 
high as $7.80, cotton, and quoted as low 
as $7.05, for either prompt or lake-and- 
rail shipment. Hard winter standards 
were held up to $8, cotton, and offered 
down to $6.85. 

Closing prices, March 31, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.65@7.90, standard patent 
$7.15@7.40; hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.75@8, straight (near- 
by) $7@7.25. 


FLOUR CLUB DINNER 


The annual dinner and ladies’ night 
of the Baltimore Flour Club, held at 
the Hotel Rennert on March 24, was one 
of the most enjoyable in the history of 
the organization. Of course the disap- 
pointment of the evening was the in- 
ability to be present of A. F. Cole, 
president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, who wired his regrets at 
the last minute. The speeches, entertain- 
ment and banquet were all that could 
be desired, but one of the most novel 
was the story telling contest in which 
prizes were awarded. The wife of Ed- 
ward Knighton, president of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club, won the ladies’ prize, 
while William H. Hayward, of Hayward 
& Co., Baltimore, captured the gentle- 
men’s prize. Mr. Hayward’s prize win- 
ning story was entitled “Nothing but Ef- 
ficiency,” by Irvin S. Cobb, taken from 
The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 8. 


NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
8,065 bbls flour destined for export. 

Receipts of wheat in March were 763, 
243 bus, last year 1,967,327; exports 1, 
292,113, last year 2,311,747. 

William E. Hudson, president of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain commission, 
Chicago, was in Baltimore last week. 

Flour receipts in March were 76,332 
bbls, against 101,124 a year ago; exports 
in March 5,174, against 41,199 last year. 

Millfeed receipts in March were 150 
tons, against 795 last year. Receipts 
from Jan. 1 to April 1 2,205 tons, against 
2,397 for the same period last year. 


Axel Hansen, president Hansen Prod- 
uce Co., Inc., grain and flour exporter; 
New York, has applied for membership 
in the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
He was here last week. 

H. Quintin Harris, aged 24, of W. E. 
Harris & Son, grain commission, die 
following an emergency operation for ap- 
pendicitis at Garrett, Ind., on March 30, 
while on his way home from an intended 
business trip to the Northwest and the 
Southwest. 


C. P. Blackburn, president of C. P. 
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Blackburn & Co., Inc., grain dealer, 
sailed March 28 on the George Washing- 
ton for Europe, and will return in six 
weeks on the Leviathan. 

J. Ross Myers & Son have again been 
awarded the contract to supply state in- 
stitutions with flour, the bulk of the 
contract this time, however, calling for 
only about 800 bbls standard hard wheat 
patent at $6.95, cotton, delivered as need- 
ed. This is only about one fourth the 
quantity usually purchased, due, it is 
said, to the fact that the institutions can 
now buy satisfactory bread cheaper than 
they can bake it. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oS 


BOSTON 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, mill 

shipment, March 31: spring patents, spe- 

“ial $8.70@8.90 bbl, standard $7.75@ 

8.70, first clears $7@8.10; hard winter 

patents, $7.40@8.15; soft winter patents 

$7.70@8.40, straight $7.10@8, clears $6.85 
@7.70. 

RECEIPTS DURING MARCH 
1928 1927 


Flour, bbls .....seeeeeees 139,425 120,825 
Wheat, buUS ....--seeeeees 448,700 121,125 
Gorm, DUS ...-cccceeeceeee 1,200 3,725 
Oats, DUS ....eceeeeeeeees 62,000 65,200 
Rye, DUS ..seeeeeeeeeeeees 35,350 2,325 
Barley, buS ......++-+e005 83,975 825 
Millfeed, toms ........-45, 142 80 
Corn meal, bbls ......... 2,044 400 
Oatmeal, cases ......+-555 22,414 4,179 
Oatmeal, sacks ........+- 1,076 500 


NOTES 

The Cobb Mercantile Co., Portland, 
Maine, grain and grain products, plans 
to discontinue the flour end of its busi- 
ness, 

Receipts of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via Panama Canal during March to- 
taled 4,700 bbls, compared with 4,075 
during February and 5,425 a year ago. 

- Among visitors at the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange last week was W. C. 
Boeke, secretary and sales manager for 
the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co, 
Louis W. DePass. 
oS 


OKLAHOMA 


Due to the condition of soft wheat 
crops, Oklahoma millers report the flour 
market strong, with prices up 10c. These 
have resulted in a very quiet business, 
both in domestic and foreign fields. An- 
other factor has been the easier tone to 
millfeed. Price quotations, March 29: 
hard short patent, $7.80 bbl; soft short 
patent, $8; standard patent, $7.30. 


NOTES 

Robert Muncy is building a 12,000-bu 
elevator at Muncy, Texas. 

The Seminole (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co. has been granted a charter. Incor- 
porators are J. H. Aven, Frank B. Noe 
and James O. Seger. The company has 
a capital of $25,000. 

A. Fuentes, of the Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, and A. J. Zubieta, of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., are 
members of the recently organized ex- 
port committee of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A district meeting of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association was held in 
Frederick, Okla., last week. A. C. Potts, 
director of the tenth district, presented 
the wheat grower pool elevator plan, and 
described the methods employed by this 

000 corporation. 


a ed 
WORK RESUMED ON NEW 
MONTREAL ELEVATOR UNIT 


Monrreat, Que.—The harbor commis- 
sion of Montreal has resumed building 
Operations in the 3,000,000-bu extension 
to its elevator No. 3, part of the pro- 
gram of improvements to the harbor of 
pontreal authorized by the Canadian 

Tliament, aggre - 
000,000. t, aggregating a total of $12, 
It is ex 


cted that this extension will 
be finishe 


by this year’s harvest time. 
grain storage capacity of the har- 
se will then be approximately 15,000,000 


In time elevator No. 8 will be able to 
Store 14,000,000 bus. Its original ca- 
pacity was 2,000,000, but it is so designed 
that extensions may be added. 
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SEATTLE 


No large volume of coast flour was 
sold to any market last week. Sales to 
eastern and southeastern markets fell 
off, as a number of mills have already 
booked as heavily to ose territories as 
they care to, Moreover, the scarcity of 
and the high premiums demanded for 
soft wheat have deterred mills from ac- 
cepting further bids. Demand has con- 
tinued good, and considerably in excess 
of acceptances, 

Flour prices in Pacific northwestern 
markets were 10@15c higher last week. 
Recent advances have been so frequent 
and heavy as to put an end to buying 
for the time being. Last week’s business 
was confined to a small lot trade, which 
would probably have been the case in 
any event, as the requirements of most 
of the larger buyers previously were 
booked for some months to come. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, March 30: family 
short patent $7.80@8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.40@6.70, 98s; 
standard patent $7.10@7.40, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.50@8.55, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival 
draft terms: Dakota, $8.35@9.25; Mon- 
tana, $7.40@8.40. 

Export Trade—Wheat values have 
caused flour prices to advance above all 
foreign markets. Shipments of flour to 
the Orient are substantial, and will be 
for the next 60 days, but no new busi- 
ness is being worked. The United King- 
dom and South America are too far out 
of line to bridge the differences between 
offers and bids. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 25-31 .... 46,800 30,159 64 
Previous week .. 46,800 27,916 60 
Year G80 .ceceore 46,800 15,210 33 
Two years ago... 52,800 23,231 44 
Three years ago. 52,800 14,600 28 
Four years ago.. 52,800 23,982 45 
Five years ago... 52,800 34,485 65 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 25-31 .... 57,000 45,452 80 
Previous week .. 57,000 38,761 68 
Year ago ....... 57,000 29,981 63 
Two years ago... 57,000 24,231 43 
Three years ago. 657,000 9,994 18 
Four years ago.. 57,000 26,622 47 
Five years ago... 57,000 17,583 31 

NOTES 


On account of the high price of mill- 
feed, manioc meal, made from tapioca, 
is being imported from Java for use in 
making poultry feeds, and will sell at 
about $30 ton here. 

J. J. McGowan, Seattle, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Royal Mail Steam Pack- 
et Co. and the Holland America Line, is 
on the way to London and Rotterdam to 
visit the headquarters of his companies. 

The hearing on the general grain rate 
case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, adjourned from Chicago to 
Seattle for May 15, has been postponed 
to May 22, at which time the Portland 
grain differential rate also will be heard. 

The 375,000-bu elevator being erected 
at Kelso, Wash., on the Columbia River, 
is approaching completion. It will be 
operated by the Longview Grain & Ele- 
vator Co., with offices at Longview, 
Wash. S. A. McLean, formerly man- 
ager of the Portland office of S. Suzuki 
& Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan, is manager. 

Major Max C. Fleischmann, New York, 
first vice president of the Fleischmann 
Co., and Mrs. Fleischmann, were in 


Seattle last week, after spending several 








months in Indo-China big game hunting. 
Mr, Fleischmann said that he secured a 
gaur, which is a giant East Indian ox, 
and two tigers for the Santa Barbara 
museum. Mrs. Fleischmann also shot a 
tiger. 

Andrew Taylor, until recently a direc- 
tor of D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., flour 
importers, Glasgow, who has been spend- 
ing some months in southern California, 
will arrive at Seattle April 6. From here 
he will go to Portland, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago and Toronto, and sail from New 
York for London on April 21. Mr. Tay- 
lor will go into business on his own ac- 
count as a flour importer at Glasgow. 
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PORTLAND 


There was no improvement in the local 
flour market last week. The undertone 
was firm, and family grades and some 
of the bakers were advanced 20c, but 
this did not stimulate buying. List prices 
on March 30 were $8.25 bbl for family 
patents, $7.95 for second hard wheat 
and $7.45 for second blue-stem, in 
straight cars. 

Export trading is practically at a 
standstill, with inquiries lacking since the 
market advanced. Most mills, however, 
are still engaged on old orders. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 236-81 ...cccccccccce 29,156 47 
Previous week ............ 26,138 42 
YVOQr OBO .occcccccsvcccses 25,220 40 
Wwe PORTE OHO cocccccccse 17,103 27 
Three years ago .......... 15,663 25 
Four years a@80 .....-+++0% 37,743 60 
Five years ago ........... 28,398 49 


NOTES 


The Fossil (Oregon) Milling Co. has 
filed articles of dissolution. 

Perfield & Young, Sumner, Oregon, 
with $5,000 capital stock, to deal in flour, 
feed and hay, has been incorporated by 
N. J. Perfield and E. J. Young. 


Offices of the Longview Grain & Ele- 
vator Co., which will operate the wheat 
elevator on the Kelso docks, were opened 
at Longview. S. A. McLean, for many 
years manager of the Portland office 
of the’ Suzuki Co., Kobe, Japan, grain 
dealer and shipowner, is manager. 

’ J. M. Lownspate. 
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OGDEN 


Strong demand for flour and advanc- 
ing prices were reported by Ogden mill- 
ers last week, also increased shipments 
to California and to the Southeast. Mill- 
ers noted particularly the heavy demand 
for soft white wheat flours. Shipping 
orders were extensive on old-time con- 
tracts, and new orders for immediate de- 
livery also were numerous. Mills con- 
tinued to operate at capacity, one of the 
larger ones reporting that in one month 
there had only been a two-hour shut- 
down, and that the machinery produced 
about 7 per cent more than rated ca- 
pacity. 

Ogden millers have sufficient reserve 
wheat supplies to continue operations 
far into the summer, but some operators 
of small mills find difficulty in “y | 
adequate grain to enable them to fil 
orders for flour. 

Quotations to southeastern dealers 
were advanced 20c last week, offers (all 
in 98-lb bags) being as follows on March 
81: high patents $8.65@9.50 bbl, straights 
$8.50@8.60, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River points. 
California buyers were quoted on basis 
of 40c more, offers being as follows: first 
patents $8.20@8.25, second patents $8.10 
@8.35, and straights $7.80@8.25, car lots, 


49 


f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers, prices were advanced 40c, quo- 
tations being as follows: family patents 
$7.60@8.30, second patents $7.90@8.30, 
and straights $7.35@7.90, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 
NOTES 

M. W. Sherwood, Ogden manager of 
the Royal Milling Co., attended the com- 
pany’s recent executive conference in 
Great Falls, Mont. 


H, P. Iverson, president, and E. R. 
Alton, chairman of the traffic committee, 
of the Ogden Grain Exchange, attended 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing at Twin Falls, Idaho, April 3, 
regarding freight rates to San Francisco 
from the Twin Falls district. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


o> 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices advanced last week in 
line with the sensational wheat market. 
Flour sales were brisk. The scarcity and 
high price of good Montana flour have 
resulted in the trade turning to the 
lower priced Colorado and Idaho hard 
wheat patents, and sales of these flours 
have been heavy. Interest in northern 
blue-stems is not as keen as heretofore, 
due to the fact that the trade generally 
is booked heavier on blue-stem flours 
than on hard wheat patents. In addi- 
tion, quotations on blue-stem patents are 
now about equal to good Idaho hard 
wheat patents, and are continuing to 
advance. 

Quotations, March 30, basis 98's, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.60@ 
8.80 bbl; Idaho family patents, $7.70@ 
7.90; Montana top patents $8.50@8.75, 
clears $6.70@6.80; Kansas patents, $8.25 
@8.50; Dakota top patents, $9@9.40; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents, 
$7.50@7.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$7.50@8; northern straight grades, $7@ 
7.25; California pastry, $6.30@6.50. 

E. M. Lirsrncer. 


oe > 


LOS ANGELES 


Flour continued firm last week, with 
the production of local mills on a normal 
basis. Deliveries on contracts were good, 
but no new buying along this line was 
seen, because of the sharp advances in 
price on the superior grades. 

Quotations, March 30, car lots, basis 
1%’s: hard wheat seconds $8.30 bbl, 
blended seconds $8.10; California pastry, 
$7.50; Kansas straight grade, $7.85; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.60; 
Montana straight grade, $8.20; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.30; Washington pastry, 
$6.90. 


oY 


MEMPHIS 


Most of the flour business reported 
last week was on old contracts, ship- 
ping instructions being satisfactory. 
New buying was limited, but a little im- 
proved for better grades of soft winter, 
prices of which have advanced during 
the past two weeks. Many in the trade 
believe bad crop conditions are being 
exaggerated, and are taking supplies 
only as needed to keep stocks sufficient 
for prompt shipments. Some reselling is 
being done by those who have large prof- 
its on purchases made several weeks ago. 

Agricultural conditions are encourag- 
ing, helped by favorable weather condi- 
tions for crop preparations and begin- 
ning of seeding. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., car 
lots, Memphis, March 31: spring wheat 
short patent $8.50@8.65 bbl, standard 
patent $8@8.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.35, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.75; soft winter short ‘patent $8.75@ 
9.35, standard patent $7.75@8.25; west- 
ern soft patent $7.75@8.25, semihard pat- 
ent $7.35, blended 95 per cent patent 
$7.60@7.75. 

NOTES 

H. W. Stern, of Ogden, Utah, visited 
the office of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
recently. . 

Harry L. Douty, manager of the local 
branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, recently underwent a slight op- 
eration. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 














CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed has eased off. Bran 
and shorts declined last week around $2. 
One large northwestern mill, as well as 
some country ones, offered the lighter 
grades quite freely. Local handlers say 
there still is a fair demand for bran and 
shorts, principally from mixers in the 
Midwest and the East. The heavier 
grades are rather quiet, although prices 
remain steady. On March 31, spring 
bran was quoted at $37@38 ton, Chi- 
cago, hard winter bran $37@38, standard 
middlings $37@37.50, flour middlings $39 
@39.50, and red dog $39@40. 

Milwaukee.—High prices for millfeed 
were broken last week. Spring bran 
went down $2.50@3, and winter bran 
was off $3, while standard middlings lost 
$2. Flour middlings and red dog re- 
mained unchanged. Lack of demand con- 
tributed to the weakness, and it is report- 
ed that discounts under prompt prices 
are being given on bran for delivery in 
all of April and into May. Offerings for 
near-by shipment are limited. Quota- 
tions, March 31: spring bran $36@37 
ton, winter bran $36.20@36.80, standard 
middlings $36@36.50, flour middlings $38 
@39 and red dog $38.50@39.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —Demand for millfeed was 
quiet last week, although the market 
held steady. Bran quotations remained 
firm, but there was a tendency to easier 
prices in gray shorts. Buying was large- 
ly on a hand-to-mouth basis, and more 
nearly in line with offerings. Quota- 
tions, March 31: soft winter bran $37@ 
87.25 ton, hard winter bran $37@37.50, 
and gray shorts $38@38.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Bran and standard mid- 
dlings are down about $2 from recent 
high levels. While city mills still report 
fair inquiry from the East at Minneapo- 
lis prices, jobbers say buying has ceased 
and that mill offerings again are plenti- 
ful. Mills that a week ago were out of 
the market are now anxious to sell bran 
for immediate and April shipment. 
Some March contracts had to be car- 
ried over into April, but in some respects 
the situation is completely reversed from 
what it was two weeks ago. The under- 
tone is decidedly weaker, although city 
mills are holding prices comparatively 
firm. They quote bran and standard 
middlings at $34.50@35.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $36.50@37, red dog $38@38.50, 
wheat mixed feed $36@37 and rye mid- 
dlings $32, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 
--Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 3 Year ago 
BPR ccc cccesvee $34.00@34.50 $25.50@26.50 
Stand, middlings.. 34.00@34.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings... 36.00@36.50 31.00@32.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.50@37.50 34.00@35.50 

Duluth—Any millfeed sold by mills 
last week was to their regular mixed car 
flour trade. They are doing their best 
to keep this trade supplied with neces- 
sary immediate or near-by requirements. 
The present light grinding operations do 
not permit taking on new business. De- 
mand is holding prices at the strongest 
level of the year. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Millfeed is very much 
easier. Shorts especially are dragging. 
It is reported that a number of mills 
have loaded cars onto tracks and are 
calling on brokers to sell them at any 
price. The bran situation seems to be 
the key to conditions. Feed mixers, who 
have furnished the bulk of the orders in 
the past few months, are temporarily 
out of the market or are filling their 
needs at other milling centers, and have 
been doing so for 10 days. With this 
demand gone, buying pressure, although 
still about the same as supplies, is not 
equal to the task of holding bran up to 
the unusual levels of the past fortnight. 
The spread between bran and shorts 
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virtually has disappeared. Most of the 
trade being done in both bran and shorts 
is for immediate delivery. Quotations, 
March 31, basis Kansas City: bran, $34.50 
@35 ton; shorts, $35@35.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.— There is a 
fair business in feeds for immediate de- 
livery, but deferred shipment bookings 
are scarce. Decline in prices is due more 
to topheavy condition of the market and 
withdrawal of buyers than to any ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Quotations, March 
ot bran, $34 ton; mill-run, $35; shorts, 
$36. 

Hutchingon.—Millfeeds showed a ten- 
dency to weaken last week. Supplies, 
however, are light, and a severe decline 
in prices is not expected at this time. 
Quotations, March 31: bran, $34.50@35 
ton; shorts, $35.50@36. 

Salina.—Millfeed demand is very much 
lighter. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $34.50@35 ton; mill-run, $35.50@ 
36; gray shorts, $36@87. 

Wichita.—Lighter demand last week, 
due principally to withdrawal of feed 
mixers from the market, made conditions 
much easier, and prices declined. Quota- 
tions, March 31, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$34.50@35 ton; mill-run, $35@35.50; 
shorts, $35@36. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed declined $1 
last week, and mills for the first time in 
months were able to supply the demand 
without shipping in from other states. 
Quotations, March 29: bran, $1.80 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $1.90; shorts, $2. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Feed is not quite so strong, 
particularly bran, although some millers 
may not realize it with a light output 
and little or none to offer. Prices have 
held at old levels, but the undertone is 
weaker, and it looks as if they would 
have to be shaded to sell much. Soft 
winter wheat bran, mixed feed and mid- 
dlings were all quoted at the same range, 
March 30, $41.50@42 ton, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 


Evansville——Millfeed continues strong. 
Quotations, March 31: bran, $42 ton; 
mixed feed, $42.50; shorts, $43. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Another sharp advance in 
millfeed prices last week has further 
slowed up demand: Stocks are the low- 
est they have been in months. Hand-to- 
mouth buying is expected to continue un- 
less prices should recede considerably. 
Directions are good. Quotations, March 
30, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $45@46 ton; gray 
shorts, $49@49.50; brown shorts, 48@ 
49; red dog, $49@52. 

Memphis.—Mixed feed mills are tak- 
ing about all the millfeed sold in this 
market, wheat bran being most in de- 
mand. Quotations were slightly lower 
last week, but offerings were light. Gray 
shorts are not wanted except at conces- 
sions, and then only in small lots. Wheat 
bran was quoted, March 31, at $38@39 
ton; gray shorts were nominally $39.50 
@40, but manufactured shorts were 
taken instead at lower levels. The mixed 
car trade continues to supply a large 
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part of the demand, but that also is very 
quiet, as pastures are improving. 

Nashville——Millfeed continued its up- 
ward trend last week, wheat bran and 
middlings being advanced $1. Buying 
continued brisk, and practically all of 
the mills were selling output promptly. 
Quotations, March 31: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $35@38 ton; standard middlings, 
$38@41. 

Norfolk.—A sharp decline in the price 
of millfeed featured the market last 
week. Business has declined, and the 
market is comparatively dull. Quota- 
tions, March 30: red dog, $46@47 ton; 
flour middlings, $44@46; standard mid- 
dlings, $42@42.50; standard bran, $442@ 
42.50. 

THE EAST 


Baltimore.—All ‘feeds were on _ the 
slump last week, and buyers on the 
run. Quotations, March 31, basis prompt 
and lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $42.50@43 ton; soft 
winter bran, $43.50; standard middlings, 
$42.50@43.25; flour middlings, $44@ 
44.50; red dog, $45. 

Buffalo—Feed prices are easing off 
gradually, with mills holding fairly firm. 
Western prices are reported considerably 
lower. Quotations, March 31: spring 
bran, sacked, $40 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $40; red dog, $43; flour middlings, 
$42; mixed feeds, $42.50. 

Philadelphia——Demand for millfeed 
was less active last week, and the mar- 
ket developed an easier tone, with mill 
operations showing some increase. Quo- 
tations, March 31, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $46.50@47.50 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $46.50@47.50; soft winter bran, 
$47@48; standard middlings, $46@47; 
flour middlings, $45.50@48; red dog, $47 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed sales were light 
last week, with prices lower and offer- 
ings moderate. Most buying was in 
small lots, for quick shipment. While 
stocks in hands of consumers are light, 
their purchases are limited, due to their 
disinclination to pay what they term are 
“too high prices.” Quotations, March 31: 
standard middlings, $41@41.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $42.50@43.50; spring wheat 
bran, $41@42.50; red dog, $41@42.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Demand for millfeed 
is fair, and offerings are light and scat- 
tered. Mills are holding their prices 
firmly, and expect to get more for feed 
the latter part of April. Quotations, 
March 30, basis carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, prompt ship- 
ment: Kansas bran $44@45 ton; Idaho 
blended mill-run, $38@38|50; Idaho white 
mill-run, $39@39.50; northern white bran 
and mill-run, $36.50@37; northern stand- 
ard mill-run, $35@36; shorts, $388@39; 
middlings, $43@44; low grade flour, $43 
@44; Montana bran and mill-run, $39 
@40. 

Ogden.—Numerous orders from _ the 
Pacific Coast and from Missouri Valley 
states were factors in the Ogden mill- 
feed business last week, shipments being 
reported for distances of 1,000 miles in 
each direction. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles continued to absorb the larger 
proportion of these shipments. On 
March 31 California buyers were quoted 
on the following basis: red bran and 
mill-run $39 ton, blended bran and mill- 
run $40, white bran and mill-run $41, 
and middlings $50@52, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 3, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
| a REEER REECE Oe sews @36.00 $34.50 @35.50 occ Deseee $00... @..... $43.60@43.00 
Bare winte? DOFAR ....00 score WOS.5O.  sweiic Qiccce 34.50@35.00 36.00@36.50 .....@..... 
BOSE WAMtOT DEER 22. ce cee 6 case TPs xiss. wadten SOs dons eee-@..... 36.00@36.25 .....@43.50 
Standard middlings* .... .....@36.00 34.50 @35.50 35.00@85.50 .....@.... 42.00 @43.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 38.50@39.50 36.50 @37.00 ree, Iter meer yr. Pere meee, ., 
EP ree eee 39.50@40.00 38.00 @38.50 oeeee@..... 37.00@37.50 @ 45.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ 8. see @40.00 $46.50 @47.50 $43.00@44.00 $40.00@41.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 46.50 @47.50 43.50@44.00 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Sett winter braM .....265 secs 7r 47.00 @48.00 44.00@44.50 40.50@41.50 35.00@38.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@40.00 46.00 @47.00 43.00@43.50 40.00@41.00 38.00@41.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @42.00 45.50 @48.00 44.50@45.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
MOE MOEN. SAGD SAA t ce deaes a40n0 @43.00 47.00 @48.00 .....@45.50 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 

F Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOOO cecsceciss Ba secs @40. $.....@42.00 $.....@48.00 
TWinnipeg ......... .seee @ - @33.00 0 voce Deo cece 


*Brown shorts. 


31.00 ecce 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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mon points. To Utah and Idaho: req 
bran and mill-run $34, blended bran ang 
mill-run $35, white bran and mill-ryy 
$36, and middlings $49@50, car lots 
f.o.b., Ogden. Quotations to Kansas 
City buyers: red bran and mill-run $38 
blended bran and mill-run $39, and white 
bran and mill-run $40, f.o.b., Kansas 
City. 

Portland.—Millfeed market was firm 
at unchanged prices on March 31, $33 
ton for mill-run and $48 for middlings, 
in straight cars. With reports that Utah, 
Colorado and Montana surplus was be- 
ing shipped to the East instead of the 
Pacific Coast, holders here take a bullish 
view of the future, as about the only 
available supply remains in the Pacific 
Northwest. Feed dealers have been of- 
fered manioc meal, made from Jaya 
tapioca, at $30 ton, laid down, and are 
advised that 20,000 tons have been 
bought in Java for Pacific Coast deliy- 
ery. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed prices re- 
mained firm last week. Most mills have 
large stocks on hand, and demand is 
only fair. Quotations, March 30: Kansas 
bran, $46 ton; white mill-run, $39; red 
mill-run, $38; blended mill-run, $38.50; 
flour middlings, $47. 

Seattle, — Millfeed remained about 
steady last week. Demand was not 
heavy, but mills have been selling about 
all they made at $83 ton, coast, for 
Washington standard mill-run. Mon- 
tana millers and coast buyers have can- 
celed some sales made previously to this 
market, on account of the higher prices 
prevailing in the East. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg—Bran and shorts continue 
to present a problem to western provin- 
cial millers. In many cases, mills are 
considerably oversold. Improved weath- 
er conditions indicate that some relief 
may be looked for shortly, and at many 
points cattle already have been turned 
out to graze. Mills are strictly adher- 
ing to a mixed car with flour policy, and 
prices are steady. Quotations, March 31, 
basis in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur: Manitoba points, bran $31 ton, 
shorts $33; Saskatchewan, bran $31, 
shorts $38; Alberta, bran $32, shorts $34; 
British Columbia points, bran $32@34, 
shorts $34@36; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $35@37, shorts $37@39. 

Toronto.—Millfeed, especially bran 
and shorts, was in a tight position last 
week. Production has been low for some 
weeks and a good deal of the current 
output is tied up on old contracts at 
less than today’s prices. Where car lots 
are available, they command premiums. 
Most of the available feed is going into 
mixed cars. No change in price was 
made during the week. Quotations, 
March 31: bran $40 ton, shorts $42 and 
middlings $48, bags included, in mixed 
cars with flour, spot cash terms, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—A very strong demand ex- 
isted last week for bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings. There was no change in prices, 
but buyers of all classes were pressing 
the mills for heavier deliveries. All re- 
ports state that stocks everywhere are 
low, and that mills are far behind in de- 
livering orders for millfeeds booked 
when they were expected to be more 
plentiful. Buyers in the United States 
still appear to desire good quantities of 
bran. Quotations, March 30: bran $40.25 
ton, shorts $42.25 and middlings $48.25, 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. 
At Fort William: bran $32, shorts $34 
and middlings $40, jutes, ex-track, net 
cash; $1 less when they contain mill-run 
screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 31, in tons, with comparisons: 
7—Receipts— Shipments 
1928 61927 1928) == 1927 
Minneapolis ... 958 868 19,797 15,334 


Kansas City... 1,480 1,240 3,000 2,440 

Philadelphia .. 180 340 eee eee 

SO are 142 20 

Baltimore ..... 134 180 wee oes 

Milwaukee .... 1 coe 8 : 
oS 


In 1927, 16 staple commodities and 
their products constituted approximately 
80 per cent of the United States exports 
to the Orient, compared with 89 per cent 
in 1926. 
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MAIxED FEEDS 


Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
holding up fairly well. Current business 
is mostly for quick shipment and in 
mixed cars. This is generally the case 
at this season of the year, and especially 
so this year, due to the high prices. On 
March 31, dairy feeds, 24 per cent, were 
quoted at $48.50@49.50 ton, Chicago, 
scratch feeds $47@48, and mash feeds 
$61@64. 

Atlanta.—High prices are adversely 
affecting demand for mixed feeds, buy- 
ers placing orders on a hand-to-mouth 
basis only. As stocks are very low, 
however, the outlook for April business 
is promising. Quotations, March 30, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: beet pulp, $46.75@47 ton; 
best grade horse feed $47.50@49, lower 

ades $37@38; best grade chicken feed 
$58@60, lower grades $51@52.50; 24 per 
cent dairy feed $56@57, 16 per cent $46 
@47.50. 

St. Louis ——Mixed feed continued in 

demand last week from all terri- 
tories, and both distributors and con- 
sumers were actively in the market. 
Manufacturers anticipate a possible eas- 
ing off when pastures become available, 
but up to the present time, feeding has 
been quite heavy. High grade horse feed 
was quoted, March 31, at $47 ton, high 
grade dairy feed $43, and scratch feed 
$53.50. 


Nashville—No important change was 
noted last week in mixed feeds. A fair- 
ly active demand prevailed for poultry 
and dairy goods, but there was little call 
for horse feeds. The market was steady. 
Quotations, March 31: dairy feed, 100-lb 
bags, $41@49 ton; poultry scratch feed, 
$9@56; poultry mash feed, $60@70; 
horse feed, $40.50@48. 

Memphis.—Local mills last week re- 
ported a good demand for mixed feed, 
particularly from the sections which last 
season had the floods. As farming op- 
erations get active more buying of feed 
is being done, the high cost of pure 
grains stimulating it. In districts where 
fairly good grain crops were raised last 
season, buying continues quiet, except 
that dairy and poultry varieties are in 
normal demand and somewhat better be- 
cause of the spread of those industries. 
Quotations are firm, due to high cost of 
all ingredients. 

Montreal—A fair demand continues 
in the country districts for all sorts of 
mixed feeds, and prices remain firm. 





On March 29 the following was quoted 
for car lots, f.o.b., track, Montreal rate 
points: top grades, $49 ton; intermedi- 
ates, $45.50; cheaper grades, $38.50. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds were steady 
last week, and a brisk business was done 
in all lines. Quotations, March 31: oat 
chop $56 ton, oat and barley chop $53, 
crushed oats $54, corn meal $51, feed 
wheat $56@57, oat feed $35, chick feed 
$66, mixed car lots, net cash terms, de- 
livered, country points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Considering the exceptional- 
ly high prices prevailing for cottonseed 
products, demand is holding up fairly 
well, though sales are considerably be- 
low normal. Mills are not operating ac- 
tively, and supplies of meal are short. 
Prices are the highest in years. Quota- 
tions, March 30, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per 
cent ammonia, $45.50@46 ton; 8 per cent, 
$50@51; cottonseed cake, $43@44.50; 
cottonseed hulls, sacked $17@18, bulk 
$14@15. 


New Orleans.—Cottonseed meal and 
hull prices made another advance last 
week. Demand was only fair. Some 
buyers’ reluctance is traced to their 
doubt as to how the long spell of dry 
weather will affect the situation. Quota- 
tions, March 29: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $42.50@43 ton; meal, 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $49.50@50; 
hulls, sound quality, $15.50@16. 


Memphis.—With the small unsold sup- 
ply in strong hands and but little more 
seed to be crushed, buyers of cottonseed 
meal were paying stiff prices. On March 
81 trading was on a basis of $52 ton for 
41 per cent and $54 for 43, with offerings 
very light at that level. Mixers are the 
best buyers, but for several days have 
been doing little. Only a few mills are 
still crushing seed, and the cost of high 
protein feeds causes holders to be bull- 
ish, even at the season’s top level. Hulls 
are firm and selling at $11 ton for loose 
and $14 for sacked. 


Milwaukee. — Cottonseed meal market 
held strong and firm last week. There is 
a good demand, and the output is not 
heavy at present. On March 31 it was 
quoted at $46@52 ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is not mov- 
ing in any volume, but prices are hold- 
ing firm. On March 31, quotations were 
$58 ton, Chicago, for 43 per cent, and 
$56 for 41 per cent. 


Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal was 
firm last week, although demand was 
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light. Quotation, March 31, Kansas City, 
$56.30 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal prices 
took a decided upward trend last week, 
with the result that sales’ were curtailed. 
Offerings were light. Quotations, March 
81: 43 per cent protein, $61.20 ton; 41 
per cent, $59. 

Buffalo—cCottonseed meal prices are 
very strong. Demand last week was 
light. Quotations, March 31: 41 per cent, 
$58 ton; 43 per cent, $60; 36 per cent, 
$53. 

Los Angeles.—An increase of $1 for 
cottonseed meal occurred last week, but 
demand did not seem to be affected 
thereby to any great extent. Large 
stocks are being carried. On March 30 
it was quoted at $47 ton. 


Toronto.—Cottonseed meal business is 
at a standstill, as prices are completely 
out of reach. On March 31 a nominal 
quotation was $62 ton for 43 per cent 
protein, in car lots, Toronto freights. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City—Large sales of dried 
buttermilk were made last week. Quo- 
tation, March 31, basis Kansas City, was 
7@7T%¥c |b. 

Chicago.—There has been little change 
in dried buttermilk and dry skim milk. 
Demand continues very good. Prices are 
unchanged, and on March 31, in car 
lots, were 7¥/c lb, and lL.c.l. 8c. 


SCREENINGS 


Toronto.—Sales of screenings have 
practically ceased throughout Ontario. 
Supplies are scarce, and prices high. Re- 
cleaned standard screenings, on March 
31, were quoted nominally at $36 ton, de- 
livered, all-rail, Ontario points. 


Minneapolis. — Screenings, naturally, 
are affected somewhat by the weakness 
in mill offals, but decline has been mod- 
erate only, because of strength in grains. 
Prices are probably $1 lower. Heavy 
seeds are held at $29@30.50 ton, medium 
$26@28, and light-weight $21@23. Mill 
oats are still firm at 46@50c bu. 


oo 
MIAG DIVIDEND 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Muehlenbau 
& Industrie Aktien Gesellschaft (Mill 
Building & Industrial Corporation), 
Frankfurt, Germany, commonly known 
as the Miag, has declared a dividend of 
10 per cent on the common stock of the 
company for 1927, according to a cable 
to F. J. Lisman & Co., New York. 





FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


; « 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 2, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
EE. 6h eda eeeseecesans $25.00 $32.50@33.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 33.50@34.00 
Middlings ............ 27.00 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 35.50@36.00 
Se GE acc tc nsesuecs 35.00 36.00@37.00 
BRINE GOOE cccccsccves 28.50 34.00@34.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 52.50@53.00 
BE” been tecoceccavee 35.50 43.00@44.00 
BEUREUERR® cc cccevcsee 37.00 43.00@44.00 
Be GE” iceccenicsss 44.50 45.50@46.50 

Duluth— 

BUGR ccvcccvcsececssce 26.00 34.00@34.50 
Middlings ............ 27.50 34.00@34.50 


Flour middlings ...... 32.00 36.00@36.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 36.50@37.50 


Med GOS scccccvcccces 34.50 36.50@37.50 
St. Louis— 
TGR ccccccsernccescaes 28.00 36.00@37.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 36.00@37.50 
Gray shorts .......... 34.00 38.50@39.50 
COE BO0E ccccccccvecss 10.00 16.00@17.00 
Hominy feed ......... 27.00 33.00@34.00 
Buftalo— 
PUTO BEAM cc cecesccces 31.50 39.00@39.50 
BPE 0566s icevenseres 30.50 39.00@39.50 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 39.00@40.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 42.00@43.00 
SC earreaaae 38.00 42.50@43.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 40.00@40.50 
rere 44.50 56.00@56.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure Dran ....cccccces 25.50 34.50@35.00 
BPGR coccescsccccevcecs 25.00 34.00@34.50 
Brown shorts ........ 28.00 34.00@35.00 
GRAF SMOFEE wc ccccsvecs 29.50 35.50@36.00 
BE GE cocessvceceve 37.50 40.00@40.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter? DEAR .éccscocs 35.00 44.00@44.50 
Pure bran ............ 34.50 43.50@44.00 
Berime BOOM .ccccccsce 34.00 43.00@43.50 
Spring middlings ..... 37.00 42.00@43.00 
PM we adsdeedenss 42.00 44.50@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 44.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter BEAM .ccccccses 28.75 36.20@36.80 
pe Te eee 29.00 35.50@36.00 
PEIGEMIMES 2 cccccccsces 30.00 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 38.00@39.00 
Se GD Saneeeeaeeeee 38.00 38.50@39.50 
BO GOOD. ois weaceceuss 26.00 34.00@34.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 38.00 52.00@58.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 23.00 36.50@37.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 33.50 43.00@43.50 
Giwtem COGGS 2. .ccccecce 32.75 ....@§38.70 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 





Duluth ..... 7.00 9.10 

BE. EeOGD cccesesecccces obese 7.50 

ee GRP cc cceccvees 8.90 9.70 

MEU WAUKCS 2c cccccsccces 5.70 6.50 

Buffalo .....-seeecseees cove 4.70 

*Boston. tChicago. {$100 lbs. §March- 
April. 





Connecticut bought twice as much 
candy in 1926 as in the previous year, the 
United States Department of Commerce 
reports. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—A good demand prevailed 
for cash wheat last week, both red and 
hard winters, and there also was some 
business in springs. Outside mills con- 
tinued the best buyers of red winters. 
Local handlers report sales to mills, 
principally in the central states, at firm 
premiums. No. 2 red sold as high as 
$1.704% bu, f.o.b., Chicago. Some fair 
amounts are being received for delivery. 
Trading basis, March 30: No. 1 red 25 
@26c over May, No. 2 red 23@25c over, 
No. 3 red 21@23c over; No. 1 hard 2% 
@38%2c over, No. 2 hard 1@2%c over, 
No. 8 hard %@lc over, No. 1 dark 
northern spring 2@2%c over, No. 2 
dark northern 1@l%c over, No. 1 
northern 1@1%%c over. Sales made late 
in the week: No. 2 red $1.69@1.70% bu, 
No. 3 red $1.65; No. 1 hard $1.44, No. 
2 hard $1.48@1.45; No. 1 northern 
$1.434%2, No. 2 northern $1.42%. 


Minneapolis.—Cash premiums are a 
shade higher for the week on heavy 
wheat, with buyers still showing a pref- 
erence for that testing around 12 per 
cent protein. Local milling demand at 
best is only fair, while eastern inquiry 
has not set in as yet for lake-and-rail 
shipment. Wheat is moving to the Head 
of the Lakes for shipment at opening of 
navigation, against old sales. The pres- 
ent trading basis is 50@56c bu over the 
May option for wheat testing 15 per cent 
protein; 40@46c over for 14 per cent; 
28@30c over for 13 per cent; 16@20c 
over for 12% per cent; 9@10c over for 
12 per cent; 5@9c over for 11.50 to 
11.90 per cent; May price to 5c over for 
11 per cent. These prices are based on 
58 Ibs to the bushel. Heavier wheat will 
bring relatively more. 

Based on the close, April 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.22 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.20; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.20, No. 1 northern $1.18; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.07. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
81 was $1.33@1.80%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.82@1.79%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 3 at $1.37@1.81, and No. 1 
northern $1.36@1.81. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
81 was $1.24%,@1.42%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.23%@1.32%. No. 1 amber 
closed on April 3 at $1.265%4@1.42%, and 
No. 1 durum at $1.255%@1.32%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to March 31, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 92,058 56,519 79,692 80,416 
Duluth ...... 97,453 34,826 56,646 92,298 
Totals ..... 189,511 91,345 136,338 172,714 


Winnipeg.—Export buying of wheat 
was not heavy last week, and spreading 
operations constituted the greater part 
of the trading. Prices maintained their 
strength, and showed advances of 1@3c. 
The October future was very strong. 
Considerable wheat found its way onto 
the market, most of this being credited 
to the Canadian pools. In the cash de- 
partment, the lower grades have been in 
request, with the higher ones more or 
less neglected. Contract grades continue 
scarce. Offerings have been light, hold- 
ers of grain showing little inclination to 
unload. Export sales were unimportant, 
and millers have not bought to any 
great extent. Cash No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
closed, March 31, at $1.50%, bu. 


Duluth.—Trading basis on cash wheat, 
both spring and durum, held fairly 
steady last week, but the market re- 
flected the advance in the futures. Car 


offerings were fairly large. Ordinary 
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quality of spring met ready elevator 
absorption. Export grades of durum 
also were in demand from that source. 
Demand for winter wheat continues quite 
good, but there are few offerings. An- 
other sale of spring wheat was reported 
made to go to Chicago, the second cargo 
worked to date for delivery there early 
in May. Close, March 31, for No. 1 
dark northern, was $1.3854@1.82% bu; 
No. 2 dark, $1.3654@1.82%; No. 3 dark, 
$1.3454@1.745,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.3754@1.765%%; No. 1 amber and mixed 
durum maintained their outside premium 
of 25c; No. 1 durum, 20c over the May 
future. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
-——Amber durum———, —Durum—, 
No. 1 No.2 No.1 No. 2 
24... 128% @154% 128% @154% 149% 149% 
26... 129% @155% 129% @155% 150% 150% 
27... 129% @155% 129% @155% 150% 150% 
28... 130% @156% 130% @156% 151% 151% 
29... 131% @157% 130% @157% 152% 152% 
30... 130% @156% 129% @156% 151% 151% 
31... 131% @157% 130% @157% 152% 152% 

Kansas City.—Wheat is 4@9c higher 
than a week ago. Milling samples made 
the smallest gain. Local mills have been 
moderately active, but total purchases 
have been small, probably because of in- 
adequacy of high grade offerings. Ship- 
pers have bought liberally, and elevators 
have been fair customers for the poorer 
grades. Quotations, March 31: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.3814@1.83 bu, No. 2 
$1.38@1.82, No. 3 $1.34@1.80, No. 4 $1.35 
@1.75; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.73@1.77, No. 
2 $1.71@1.75, No. 3 $1.68@1.73, No. 4 
$1.63@1.70. 

St. Louis.—Soft wheat scored another 
advance last week, No. 2 red selling at 
the close at $1.80. The scarcity of all 
grades continued, and there was not 
enough red on the market to satisfy the 
demand for milling qualities. Hard 
wheat prices also were higher. Offerings 
were light, and milling inquiry fair. Re- 
ceipts were 255 cars, against 240 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, March 31: 
No. 2 red $1.80 bu, No. 3 red $1.75@1.79, 
No. 4 red $1.73; No. 1 hard $145@ 
1.45%, No. 2 hard $1.44. 

Toledo.—Receipts of wheat were very 
light last week. The bid at Toledo for 
No. 2 red, March 30, was $1.6614 bu, 24c 
over Chicago May, the highest price of 
the crop and the highest premium, and 
25c over July, which is a new crop 
month. - 

Nashville—The soft winter wheat 
market continued to show remarkable 
strength last week, the high premium 
being well sustained. Offerings were 
light, and mills in need of grain for cur- 
rent business were finding some difficulty 
in obtaining supplies. Good red wheat 
offerings are unusually limited. No. 2 
red, with bill, on March 31, was quoted 
at $1.88@1.90 bu, Nashville. 


Atlanta.—No, 2 red wheat reached an 
unprecedented price of $2.03 bu on 
March 30 on an Atlanta, f.o.b., basis, 
the highest price here since the World 
War. Soft wheat mills are placing com- 
paratively few orders, save for near-by 
wants. Mills are operating very actively, 
however, and business for April prom- 
ises to be fair. 

Milwaukee.—Cash markets were firm 
last week. Cash wheat closed with all 
varieties up 3c, red winter making a 
gain of 3@4c. Soft varieties are being 
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wanted by the trade. Speculative inter- 
ests are reported to be strongly bullish. 
A good amount of trading is being done 
locally. Offerings were very light, re- 
ceipts being only 11 cars, compared with 
1l the previous week and 6 last year. 
Quotations, March 81: No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.46@1.47 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.66 
@1.68; No. 1 mixed, $1.44@1.46; No. 1 
durum, $1.39@1.40. 


Seattle——Coast wheat prices were 
strong last week, and the cash article 
advanced about 3c. Little was offered in 
the interior. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, March 30: soft 
and western white, $1.46 bu; western 
red, $1.38; hard winter, $1.3861,; north- 
ern spring, $1.40; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.55; Big Bend dark northern spring, 
13 per cent protein, $1.56; Big Bend 
dark hard winter, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.53. 


San Francisco.—Wheat is very strong, 
in sympathy with eastern markets, and 
in good demand by both feeders and 
mills. High protein grades are excep- 
tionally scarce, and premiums are in- 
creasing. No. 1 hard white, on March 
80, basis 100’s, delivered, San Francisco, 
was quoted at $2.55. 


Ogden.—Following the general market 
trend, wheat advanced 6c last week. 
Prices on March 31: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.49@1.61 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.25@ 
1.45, No. 2 soft white $1.36@1.50, and 


No. 2 northern spring $1.64@1.73, mill- 


ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Portland.—Wheat was easier at the 
close of last week, and exporters showed 
less disposition to accumulate stocks. 
Although prices are above the export 
basis, there has been some selling of 
parcels afloat for Europe. Trading in 
the country was more active. A Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, dealer purchased three 
lots aggregating 170,000 bus at approxi- 
mately $1.25. Selling by farmers was 
light. Closing bids for April delivery 
at the Merchants’ Exchange March 31: 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.51 bu; hard 
white, soft white, western white and Fed- 
eration, $1.42; northern spring and west- 
ern red, $1.36; hard winter, $1.85. 

Buffalo—Most of the high premium 
spring wheat that was carried in Buf- 
falo during the winter has been cleaned 
up. There are a few small lots of 12 per 
cent protein No. 1 dark northern for 
sale, with premiums firm and unchanged. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on March 31 
was 24%,@3%c higher than in the pre- 
vious week, with export demand meager 
and stocks, nearly four times more Cana- 
dian than domestic, showing a decrease 
of 138,000 bus. Closing prices, March 
31: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
$1.71; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.71. The local market was 
strong and upward almost daily, with all 
cash now on a domestic basis and rang- 
ing $1.681,@1.72, closing 1c down from 
the top, or 214c up for the week. South- 
ern mills are still eager buyers. Exports 
were 223,980 bus, all Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat last week were 
115,762 bus; stock, 1,764,778. 


Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for wheat last week, and the mar- 
ket ruled firm, closing at a net advance 
of 24%c. Quotations, March 31, car lots, 
in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.68 bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.674/2. 


New York.—Wheat prices advanced to 
higher levels last week, following un- 
favorable crop reports. Sessions at the 
close were active. Export business was 
greatly improved, with reports of large 
sales to Europe. Cash grain quotations, 
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Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














————Weeek ending. , or July 1 to—————_,, 
Wheat to— March 24,’28 March 26,’27 March 17,’28 Mch. 24,’28 Mch. 26, ’27 
BOG ci rons incareoceseys | ée'ebar 18,000 34,000 9,449,000 8,163,000 
United BMimgGom ...:002 cecses of ier 34,928,000 33,948,000 
Other Europe .... 37,000 584,000 87,000 39,977,000 51,133,000 
Canada .......... ae ~ «aleve: —. éevess 38,937,000 17,757,000 
Other countries ........ 454,000 48,000 505,000 9,333,000 16,698,000 
Dates . nc crctvrecsce 492,000 1,167,000 626,000 132,624,000 127,699,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *197,000 161,000 241,000 11,943,000 12,896,000 
84,000 6,000 231,000 33,020,000 13,010,000 
576,000 350,000 813,000 12,036,000 13,458,000 
117,000 59,000 306,000 5,270,000 3,658,000 
esses 00 53,000 20,926,000 7,995,000 








21,0 
Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 485,000 bus; flour, 25,300 bbls. 
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March 31: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic 
$1.874%, bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do. 
mestic, $1.581,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o} 
export, $1.60% ; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.69; No, 2 
mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, nominal, 
Toronto.—Reports from seaboard show 
considerable sales of western spring 
wheat for export. This and the poor 
supply of milling grades is stiffenin 
prices. Ontario mills are getting their 
requirements from eastern lake terminal 
stocks. The premium on cash No, | 
northern is now 7c over May. Compared 
with last week, prices are unchanged, 
On March 31, No. 3 northern was quot- 
ed at $1.40 bu, in car lots, c.if,, bay 
ports. Ontario winter wheat is scarce 
and firmly held at $1.40 bu for No. 2 req 
or white inspected from pool sources at 
country points. Independent dealers ask 
$1.38 where they have any to offer, 
Wagon lots at mill doors are worth 
$1.30, more or less, according to freights, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending March 31, and the 
closing prices on April 2, respectively; 
No. 8 white oats, 54@571,¢, 545, @56%¢; 
No. 2 rye, $1.184%4@1.17%, $1.131,@ 
1.15%; barley, 82@98c, 84@92c. 

Chicago.—Cash oats were steady, and 
a good demand prevailed most of Jast 
week. On March 30 No. 2 white were 
quoted at 62c bu, No. 3 white 58@61%¢, 
and No. 4 white 574%,@61%c. Cash rye 
was steady, only following the futures, 
No. 2 was quoted around $1.214@ 
1.21% bu. 

Duluth—Oats was the only coarse 
grain in which supply and sale were 
virtually nil last week. Spot No. 3 white 
were unchanged, March 31, at Chicago 
May to 4c under. Barley sold well at 
Ic reduction, sales ranging 83c for low 
to 90c on the top malting; closing range, 
82@9lc bu. Corn to the amount of 
75,942 bus arrived last week for storage 
and later lake shipment. Good demand 
keeps the cash rye market cleaned up. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are the best sellers at firm 
prices. Export inquiry and advancing 
wheat are responsible for the stronger 
undertone to futures. Lower grades are 
moving at full discounts. 


Milwaukee.—Oats and rye were strong 
last week, but barley closed Ic off. Oats 
were 1@14c up, and rye 13%,@2%4c. Ac- 
tive demand prevailed for all grains, and 
the light offerings of rye were not enough 
for the buyers. Oats offerings were fair, 
and barley receipts were good. No. 1 
Wisconsin rye is bringing a premium 
over current prices. Quotations, March 
31: No. 2 rye, $1.19%@1.20% bu; No. 3 
white oats, 571,@62c; malting barley, 
93c@$1.05. 

Winnipeg.—Offerings of coarse grain 
have been light, and demand featureless. 
Export demand appears satisfied. Apart 
from a small trade in oats for domestic 
consumption, this grain has been neglect- 
ed. Barley, which recently has enjoyed 
such a keen demand, has not been want- 
ed, the liquidation of futures being the 
only activity in this grain. Rye has been 
dull and almost entirely neglected for 
export. Quotations, March 31, basis in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur: 
cash No. 2 Canadian western oats, 68/4¢ 
bu; barley, 90%c; rye, $1.183,. 

Buffalo—Oats last week reached top 
prices on this crop, and appear to be 
going even higher. Receipts are very 
light, and there are no prospects for 
any immediate increase in supplies. 


San Francisco.—Barley was quiet last 
week, with very little offering from the 
country. Quotations, March 30, basis 
100’s, sacked: feed, $2.05; grading, $2.20; 
choice, $2.40. Oats are scarce and trad- 
ing light. No. 8 eastern white are worth 
$2.85 per 100 lbs, bulk, delivered, San 
Francisco. 


Pittsburgh.—Oats sold fairly well last 
week, with ample offerings. Prices were 
unchanged, but held firm. Quotations, 
March 81: No. 2 white, 68@681,c; No. 
8 white, 66@661,c. 


Philadelphia—Oats advanced  1'2¢ 
early last week, but later eased off 4¢ 
and the market closed quiet, with the 
limited offerings fully ample for Te 
quirements. Quotations, March 31: No. 
2 white, 69144@72%ec bu; No. 3 white, 
6612@68%2c. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Grain 





Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 








option m 
- WHEAT 
Chicago 
h cert oy May 
oe 40% 139% 
142% 142 
144% 143% 
142% 142% 
142% 142% 
May July 
142% 141% 
Kansas City 
July 
129 
131% 
133% 
132% 
31 133% 
April 
a. 34% 188% 
Seattle 
March May 
Mch. 27..186 186% Mch. 
Mch, 28..136 187 
Mch, 29..136% 188 April 
Mch, 30..186% 137% 
Winnipeg 
Ma May July 
STi cceee 141% 142% 
$B...00- 142% 144% 
29..200- 143% 145% 
Wevsees 143 144% 
S1...00. 143% 145% 
April 
yo 43% 145 
Liverpool 
March March May 
Bazecees 149% 51% 
98....6. 150 152% 
Wrsseee 150% 153% 
W...00- 150 % 152% 
| 150% 153% 
April May July 
TTTe 163% 155% 
CORN 
Chicago 
March March May 
Becesee 97% 99% 
98% 100% 
Beecves 99% 101% 
30. ..006 99% 101% 
} | Pe 99% 101% 
April May July 
eeecece 99% 102% 
OATS 
Chicago 
ae March May 
veccee 57% 56% 
28 <a 57% 57% 
” ae 59 58% 
Bicsvee 58 58% 
Shaves 57 58 
April May July 
Saas s 57% 51% 
RYE 
Chicago 
March March May 
119 % 119% 
ee 120% 120% 
29...... 123% 122% 
Bivvess 123 121% 
nee 120% 120% 
April May July 
119% 114% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
March May July 
ee 219% 220% 
ins 5 220% 221 
Beis. 222% 223% 
* iss. 222 223% 
Baa « 222 224 
April * 
a 222% 224 


markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
March May 
132% 133% 
133% 134% 
135% 136% 
134% 135% 
135% 136 
May July 
135% 137% 
St. Louis red 
May July 
eesee 147 
170 150 
170 161 
eaves 151% 
eevee 153 
March May 
31..136% 138 
May July 
2...187% 132% 
Duluth durum 
March May 
128% 130% 
129% 131% 
130% 132% 
129% 131% 
130% 132% 
May July 
131 132% 
Buenos Aires 
May June 
33 134% 
133% 135% 
134% 136% 
133% 135% 
Kansas City 
May July 
92% 95% 
93% 95% 
94% 97% 
93% 96% 
94 96% 
92% 95% 
Minneapolis 
March May 
54% 54 
54% 54% 
55% 55% 
55% 55 
55% 55 
May July 
54% 51% 
Minneapolis 
March May 
112% 112% 
113% 112% 
115 114% 
114 113% 
114% 112% 
May July 
112% 108% 
Duluth 
May July 
223% 223% 
225 225 
226% 226% 
226% 226 
226% 226% 
226% 226% 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
March 31, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in bush- 


els: Canadian 

American in bond 
Wheat oescccosece 71,177,000 11,848,000 
BD cccccccnseeceores 5,090,000 89,000 
GHD coccccccevcccvece €6.780,000 secccs 
Barley ..cccccccccccecs 4,588,000 558,000 
GOOD coccccccececsocce 16,806,000 117,000 
Flaxseed ...........+. 2,177,000 = wa wae 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on March 31: wheat, 1,- 
048,000 bus; rye, 275,000; corn, 977,000; bar- 
ley, 23,000; oats, 216,000. 





Fi | Re ipt » Ship +, and ee, i. 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 31, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 100 45 112 341,544 786 
Chicago ...... 38 28 ee ee ee 
New York .... .. 270 ee ee es ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. *13 47 57 68 643 1,237 


*March mill receipts, 76,447 bus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 

















March 30, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Co Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,355 135 
GB. FB. BP. cosscess 4,565 181 317 220 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,964 105 190 793 
Sask. Pool 

WO. © ccccccce 5,483 77 118 347 

Bes © cvcacece 6,567 94 176 124 
Private elevators. 38,663 1,361 2,149 641 
Afloat for winter 

storage ....... 7,261 

WORGRE ccvcecce 65,858 1,848 3,084 2,125 
Year ago ....... 49,951 2,846 6,643 2,533 
Receipts ........ 537 191 6 7 
Rail shipments.. 237 119 13 31 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 113 Durum ........ 442 
No. 2 northern.. 817 Kota .......... 18 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 22 White spring... 70 
No. 3 northern..6,240 Winter ........ 2 
Me. 6 cccccs ° SOT =GOURSTO on ccescee 8,951 
BWO. GB wccccccces 628 Private ....... 38,663 
We. © wcccccccce $14 Afloat ......... 7,260 
POOE cccceccces 79 

Totes .cccses 65,858 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
We. BC. Wecsese TO GUSTO .cccscces 175 
Me. 3 C. Waecsee 102 Private ........ 1,361 
B M008 wcccccece 115 
2 feed ......00% 16 Dotal .esvceces 1,848 





Toronto.—Ontario oats are not coming 
out, and rye is said to be unobtainable. 
Barley is in good demand, and has ad- 
vanced 3c. A fair business is being 
done in western oats at slightly lower 
levels, and an occasional car of sample 
wheat is offering at bay ports, being 
quickly snapped up at an advance of 
$1.50 over last week’s price. Quotations, 
March 31: Ontario oats 65@69c bu, No. 
3 barley 92@938c, f.o.b., shipping points; 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 80%c, No. 
1 feed oats 791,¢, all-rail, delivered, On- 
tario points; sample wheat $37.50 ton, 
c.i.f., bay ports. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, March 31: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 68@69c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 67@68c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending March 31, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Mpls. ...... 1,554 1,069 782 631 20,451 10,149 
Kan. City.. 520 712 760 983 7,444 8,997 
Chicago -1,033 306 230 170 ee 

New York.. 798 662 1,1841,001 2,066 2,548 
Philadelphia 43 155 579 180 1,056 930 
Boston .... 449 2 181 40 177 400 
Baltimore .. 116 283 224 = 2,216 1,958 


Milwaukee... 13 9 9 





Dul.-Sup. ..1,056 485 139 174 21,173 9,965 

Toledo ..... 48 153 28 102 i 

RN Sac eee Re Ae 8,710 2,943 
Oate—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 31, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 497 126 737 700 
Kan. City... 82 45 58 61 
Chicago .... 810 726 679 539 ove one 
New York.. 154 136 240 120 323 872 
Philadelphia 18 43 19 26 87 240 
Boston ..... 62 15 ee ee 10 22 
Baltimore .. 6 14 se es 66 57 
Milwaukee... 69 107 103 78 


Stocks 

1928 1927 
6,017 10,735 
179 603 





Duluth-Sup. 23 10 5 60 415 7,882 

Toledo ..... se 0 OE a 

BREDA: 3%) cas Ganiles man See 
enmctieniintn. tt ae 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending March 31, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 146 120 290 306 2,064 1,278 
Kan. City... 892 123 780 152 9,236 4,722 


Chicago ...2,268 8301,098 433 ees o04 
New York.. 150 29 16 13 1 115 
Philadelphia wa 15 108 8 199 213 
Boston ..... ee oe oe eee 4 
Baltimore... 203 58 51 22 281 418 
Milwaukee.. 460 105 232 169 


Dul.-Superior 76 es ee ae "16 , 15 
Toledo ..... 18 63 30 58 eee eee 
Buffalo .... .. ee ee ee 686 4,491 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 31, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
271 





Minneapolis .. 275 152 321 895 1, “= 
Kansas City.. 11 1 12 +» 128 
CRIOERS avccce 141 117 103 43 

New York .... 65 128 171 629 364 741 
Philadelphia.. .. ae o% 7s 3 25 
Boston ....... 84 oe 20 ee 67 es 
Baltimore .... 35 ee 90 20 317 52 
Milwaukee ... 163 120 59 26 oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 194 39 ee ee 720 537 
Buffalo ....... ee ee ee -- 336 89 

Ry Receipts, Ship its and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 31, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 ag 7 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 66 26 338 3,525 
Kansas City... 1 1 é 9 106 155 
Chicago ...... 103 16 10 8 
New York .... 26 489 18 251 83 565 
Philadelphia . 6\ 1 ee 19 36 14 
Boston ....... 35 os ee 3 6 
Baltimore .... 3 40 ee ee 7 270 
Milwaukee ... 11 11 12 3 es rr 
Duluth-Sup. . 335 149 ee - 3,537 7,565 
Buffalo .,..... ee ee oe -» 267 103 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on March 24, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- M¢ch. 26, 
Wheat— March 24 vious week 1927 
United States*... 71,378 —718 63,241 
United Statesf... 3,304 —338 2,707 
Canada ......... 147,156 —2,786 112,241 
Petals cecesese 221,838 -—3,842 168,189 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DHOGEE co csccscee $76,100 +1,400 80,100 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

DORE cccccccsecs 297,938 —2,442 248,289 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

SHORES cc cccicvns 47,173 —1,398 51,213 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WEIR vcccesecse 30,659 —770 64,219 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
m—— United States——___ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1..... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 - 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oeste B ccces 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
BOR B sccce 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1 ..... 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Pek. 2 .ccce 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
Week ending— 
March 3 - 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
March 10 .. 72,809,000 3,766,000 76,575,000 
March 17 .. 72,096,000 3,642,000 75,738,000 
March 24 .. 71,378,000 3,304,000 74,682,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
andCanada dom and 
1927— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 64,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 569,600,000 
Nov. 1 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 1121, 009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
19283— 
Jan. 1.....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1..... 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
Week ending— 
March 3...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
March 10..151,581,000 228,156,000 76,400,000 
March 17..149,942,000 225,680,000 74,700,000 
March 24..147,156,000 221,838,000 76,100,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Week ending— 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 March 8...308,309,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 March 10..304,556,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 March 17..300,380,000 
March 24..297,938,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
March 24 March 17 March 24,1928 

tisec | ‘ene 8,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
--— Week ending——, 
March 24 March 17 

941,000 58,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
March 24,1928 
12,131,000 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 
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CorN “2 PRODUCTS | 


New Orleans.—Local and foreign de- 
mand for corn has improved consider- 
ably, domestic sales being largely in 
small lots. Exports increased, showing 
a total of 193,499 bus. Quotations, March 
29: No. 2 yellow $1.23 bu, No. 3 $1.21; 
No. 2 white $1.23, No. 3 $1.21 (for ex- 
port, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, 
$2.31 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $2.20; 
standard meal, $2.40. 


St. Louis.—Corn was firm last week. 
Offerings were very moderate, and the 
cash situation drew added strength from 
the action of futures. Shippers were 
the principal buyers of yellow and white, 
and there was a good scattered buying 
by elevators, industries, mills and local 
trade. Receipts were 387 cars, against 
409 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
March 31: No. 3 corn, 98c bu; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.083@1.031%,, No. 3 yellow 99',¢, 
No. 4 yellow 98c, No. 6 yellow 93c. 


Atlanta.—Though mill and mixed feed 
demand is quiet, with orders being 
booked for immediate and near future 
wants only, mills are operating on a 
fairly good basis. Georgia corn is re- 
ported scarce, but prices have not shown 
any marked tendency upward. White 
western corn has advanced 1@2c bu and 
yellow about 3@4c. Quotations, March 
30, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia 
corn, without bill, $1.02@1.03 bu, No. 3 
white $1@1.01; No. 2 yellow $1@1.01, 
No. 3 yellow $1. For shelled and sacked 
Georgia corn the price is about 20c more. 
No. 2 white western corn, with bill, $1.22 
@1.24, No. 3 white $1.21@1.23; No. 2 
yellow $1.24@1.25, No. 3 yellow $1.23@ 
1.24. 


Nashville—Shipments of corn to the 
South continued moderate last week. 
March demand has been disappointing to 
shippers. Small sales of corn meal are 
being made on the high market. Ship- 
ments are moving on contracts. All 
prices were in narrow range and firm. 
Quotations, March 31: No. 2 white corn 
$1.10 bu, No. 3 white $1.08; No. 2 yellow 
$1.12, No. 3 yellow $1.10. Degerminated 
cream meal, 96-lb bags, was quoted at 
$2.45@2.50 per 100 lbs. Hominy feed 
was held at $39.50@41.50 ton, with mod- 
erate sales. 

Memphis.—Corn meal was sold by job- 
bers last week at less than replacement 
cost, but demand was light. Reselling 
of some small lots also helped to hold 
quotations down, compared with prevail- 
ing corn quotations. Cream was offered 
at $4.50@5 bbl, basis 24’s, while a little 
was sold slightly lower early in the week. 
Interior buying is expected to improve, 
as farming operations get larger. Corn 
is firm, but buyers are taking only im- 
mediate requirements. On March 31 
cash No. 8 white sold at $1.05 bu and 
No. 3 yellow at $1.074. Corn bran was 
quiet at $38.50@39 ton. 

Kansas City.—Corn prices advanced 
2@3c last week. Demand was fair but 
lacked urgency, and movement was spas- 
modic. Quotations, March 31: white, No. 
2 983@941,c bu, No. 3 91@9314c, No. 4 
90@92Y,c; yellow, No. 2 951,@961,c, 
No. 3 98@96c, No. 4 9114,@95c; mixed, 
No. 2 98@93%c, No. 3 91@93c, No. 4 
90@92c. 

Chicago.—New business in corn goods 
is very unsatisfactory, current business 
being confined to widely scattered single 
ears. Directions are fair. On March 31, 
corn flour was quoted at $2.15@2.25 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $2.25@2.35, cream 
meal $2.25@2.35, and hominy $2.25@ 
2.35. The better grades of corn moved 
fairly well, but the lower ones were 
rather quiet. The cash market was 
steady, and basis on better grades was 
up Yec. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 
984%2c bu, No. 4 mixed 95@964c, No. 5 
mixed 93@96c, No. 6 mixed 91@95%c; 
No. 2 yellow $1.044%4, No. 3 yellow 99%4c 
@$1.00%, No. 4 yellow 95@98c, No. 5 
yellow 93@94c, No. 6 yellow 8912@92c; 
No. 3 white $1.01, No. 4 white 94@97c, 
No. 5 white 92c, No. 6 white 89@9lc. 


Minneapolis.—The cash corn market is 
dull and featureless. Local buyers dis- 
play little interest, and shipping inquiry 
is unimportant. Receipts continue lib- 
eral. No. 3 yellow is quotably unchanged 
at 5@7c bu under the Chicago May op- 





tion, No. 4 yellow 8@llc under, No. 5 
yellow 13@15c under, and No. 6 yellow 
17@18c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
81 was 9242@96%2c; the closing price on 
April 2 was 93@95c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on April 3 
at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.60@5.70. 


Milwaukee.—Corn last week closed 4%, 
@5c bu higher. There was an active 
demand from shippers and industries, 
and offerings increased considerably over 
the previous week. Quotations, March 
31: No. 4& yellow, 9734,@99%,c bu; No. 4 
white, 97@99c; No. 4 mixed, 96@98c. 


Pittsburgh—Corn prices were un- 
changed last week, with sales somewhat 
improved, although practically all the 
buying was in small lots. Offerings were 
plentiful. Quotations, March 31: No. 3 
yellow, shelled, $1.1114@1.12 bu. Kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, was held at $2.75@2.80 per 100 lbs. 


Baltimore.—Corn ruled firm and more 
active last week, with some export busi- 
ness in evidence. No. 2 spot opened the 
week at $1.0914, and closed it at $1.11%. 
Arrivals were 179,270 bus by rail and 
27,469 by boat. All export trading was 
kept under cover. Sales reported re- 
ferred mostly to waterborne grain, and 
included No. 2 white at $1.0814, No. 3 
white at $1.061,, No. 2 yellow at $1.081, 
No. 3 yellow at $1.074,@1.084%, No. 3 
mixed at $1.07%,, and a car of No. 2 
yellow, track, at $1.13. Closing prices, 
March 31: No. 2 spot or contract grade, 
$1.113%, (21%4c up); domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, $1.13@1.14 (2c up). Cob 
corn was firmer at $5.50@5.75 bbl for 
prime yellow. Corn meal and hominy 
were easier and in poor demand at $2.35 
@2.51 per 100 Ibs. 


Buffalo.—Spot prices for corn showed 
a steady advance all last week. Receipts 
continue light, and largely from the 
West. Lake navigation will not open for 
another month, and with elevator re- 
ceipts decreasing daily, all-rail receipts 
will strike a good demand on spot for 
at least several more weeks. 


Philadelphia.—Demand for corn was 
only moderate last week, but supplies 
were small and the market ruled firm 
and 2%c higher. Quotations, March 31, 
car lots, for export: No. 2, $1.11% bid; 
No. 3, $1.091%4, bid. There was a fair 
inquiry for corn products, and the mar- 
ket ruled firm and higher, in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material. Quo- 
tations, March 31, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.85; pearl hominy and grits, $2.85. 


San Francisco.—Corn is steady, and 
trading is light.“ No California yellow is 
offering. Quotations, March 30, basis 
100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: eastern 
No. 2 yellow, $2.15, bulk; Egyptian, 
$2.40, sacked; California milo, $2.30, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2.15, bulk; 
Kafir, $2.05, bulk. 


Toronto.—Corn held firm last week. 
Dealers are looking for higher prices, 
as they say the visible supply is de- 
creasing rapidly. Quotations, March 31: 
No. 3 American yellow, old crop $1.14 
bu, old and new crop’ mixed $1.13; Ar- 
gentine corn $1.15, Toronto freights. 


Rye Propucts | 
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Milwaukee—Rye flour advanced 10@ 
20c on the various grades last week, due 
to the bullish cash rye market, but this 
failed to stimulate buying. Millers feel 
sure, however, that there will be some 
activity in the near future, due to the 
limited stocks the trade has on hand. 
Quotations, March 31: fancy white pat- 
ents $6.75@6.90 bbl, medium $6.20@6.35, 
and dark $4.50@4.75, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis—Current rye flour sales 
are still confined to small lots ex-ware- 
house, or to less than car lots for ship- 
ment from mills with wheat flour. Ad- 
vancing prices are keeping buyers out 
of the market, except for actual imme- 
diate needs. Even the big consumers are 
not anticipating their needs to any ex- 
tent. Pure white is quoted at $6.50@ 
6.60 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minne- 


THE NORTHWESTERN 








MILLER 


apolis, pure medium $5.90@6 and pure 
dark $4.20@4.30. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,900 bbls flour, compared with 
8,995, made by five mills, in the previous 
week. 


Chicago.—Scattered cars of patent rye 
flour were sold last week, and there was 
some increased business in dark grades. 
Directions are fair. The local output 
totaled 2,550 bbls, against 4,515 the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted, March 
31, at $6.60@6.90 bbl, jute, medium $6.10 
@6.55, and dark $4.25@4.60. 


Duluth.—The rye mill reported a slow 
and spotted inquiry for flour supplies 
last week. The strong undertone of rye 
and advanced prices evidently scared out 
buyers, who have been hoping for lower 
price levels. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, 
March 31, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$6.70 bbl; No, 2 straight, $6.15; No. 3 
dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6.30; No. 8 rye, 

70. 


New York.—Purchases of rye flour 
were small and almost entirely for imme- 
diate shipment last week. Buyers could 
not be induced to follow the higher prices 
at the close. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour sold slowly and 
in limited quantities last week. Bakers 
purchased only for their immediate re- 
quirements. Shipping instructions con- 
tinue fair. Quotations, March 31: pure 
white $7@7.25 bbl, medium $6@6.25 and 
dark $4.25@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour is not very ac- 
tive. Quotations, March 31, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure top white patent $7@7.25 bbl, 
straight $6.10@6.35 and dark $4.60@ 
4.85. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fair in- 
quiry for rye flour last week, and the 
market ruled firm, with supplies well 
under control. Quotations, March 31, in 
140-lb jute sacks: $7.25@7.50 bbl for 
white, $6.50@6.75 for medium, and $5.25 
@5.50 for dark. 


FLAXSEED “#2, PRODUCTS | 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal situa- 
tion is about unchanged from a week 
ago, crushers reporting a continued quiet 
market. Demand is mainly from Iowa 
and Nebraska. Shipping directions con- 
tinue abundant. Meal is priced at $52 
ton for April shipment. The export 
market also continues featureless. Cake 
for April shipment is quoted at $46 ton, 
f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——Duluth———, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 27.$2.25% 2.19% 2.29% 2.23% 2.23% 
March 28. 2.26% 2.20% 2.31 2.25 2.25 
March 29. 2.28% 2.22% 2.32% 2.26% 2.26% 
March 30. 2.28 2.22 2.30% 2.26% 2.26 
March 31. 2.27% 2.22% 2.30% 2.26% 2.26% 
April 2... 2.28% 2.22% 2.30% 2.26% 2.26% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to March 31, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— ,——Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 





Minneapolis .. 11,433 7,364 7,382 1,781 
Duluth ...... 7,298 7,236 7,832 5,366 
Totals ..... 18,731 14,600 15,214 7,147 


Duluth.—Selling of flaxseed futures 
was less pronounced last week, and the 
previous declining tendency. was checked. 
Demand at times found slack offerings. 
To bring out sellers, attractive prices 
were necessary, and any lull in support- 
ing the buying side caused holdings to 
disappear from the market. At times 
the two contracts were at a parity. 
Again May worked to a 1c premium 
over July, only to end with the latter 
having 4c the best of it. On March 31 
No. 1 spot closed 2c under to 6c over 
May. Shipping operations exceeded re- 
ceipts, resulting in a stock decline of 
45,000 bus. 


Chicago.—Demand for linseed meal 
continues fairly active, and the light of- 
ferings are readily disposed of. On 
March 31 it was quoted at $54.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal 
continue very active. Local mills are 
shipping large quantities of meal to the 
United States, and could dispose of more 
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were supplies available. Domestic ¢ 
mand is excellent. Prices are stead q 
Quotations, March 31: linseed oj] eke 
in bags, $46 ton, and meal $48. Apart 
from a little inquiry on the part of 
United States crushing interests, flax. 
seed has been neglected, closing 9, 
March 31 at $1.92 bu, basis in store, For 
William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal went up 5(¢ 
@$1 last week on the reports that the 
output of the mills is sold up to the 
middle of April. No concessions are be. 
ing made by resellers under the mil 
prices, and this is having a favorable 
effect on the market. Quotations, March 
31, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $54.50@55.50 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal, tight for jm. 
mediate shipment, advanced a trifle last 
week, with offerings for the first half of 
April. On March 31, 34 per cent was 
quoted at $56.50 ton, and 31 per cent, 
prompt, at $55. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales were 
light, with offerings fair last week. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotation, 
March 31, $59.20 ton. 

Kansas City.—Linseed meal is much 
easier. Quotation, March 31, basis Kan- 
sas City, $57.30 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal advanced §] 
last week, and demand was good. On 
March 31 it was quoted at $53.50 ton, in 
secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 
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Toronto.—Cereal mills report business 
in package oatmeal goods brisk. Oats 
are extremely scarce, and prices of the 
manufactured product are firm. No 
change in price was made during the 
week. Quotations, March 31: rolled oats 
$8.10 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
less 10c for cash, and $7.60 in straight 
cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—The price of rolled oats has 
been advanced to $3.90 per 90-lb jute 
bag, with oatmeal at the usual differen- 
tial, and business is reported to be un- 
usually quiet in all lines and packages 
of both these commodities. 

Winnipeg.—A small, steady business is 
being maintained in the prairie provinces 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, but Cana- 
dian oatmeal remains too much out of 
line with that in other markets to com- 
pete for export business. Prices are 
steady. Quotations, March 31: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for oatmeal last week, and values 
were well sustained. Quotations, March 
31: $4 per 100-lb sack for ground and 
$3.55 for rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on April 3 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs. 

i THE BuckwHeaT MMARKET | 
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Milwaukee——Buckwheat took a sudden 
spurt last week, and at the close was 
25c higher than in the previous one. 
There is a good business being done, and 
receipts are fair. Quotations, March 31: 
silver hull $2.20@2.25 per 100 lbs and 
Japanese $2.30@2.40, subject to dockage. 

Pittsburgh.—With mild weather pre- 
vailing, buckwheat flour demand was 
limited to small quantities last week, and 
that only in certain sections. Offerings 
were light, and prices lower. Quotation, 
March 31, $3.75 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia—The season for buck- 
wheat flour is drawing to a close, and 
demand last week was quite limited. Of- 
ferings, however, were so light that the 
market ruled a shade firmer. Quota- 
tion, March 31, $4 per 98-Ib cotton sack. 

Toronto.—There is some demand for 
buckwheat, but supplies are very scarce. 
Farmers’ stocks are nearly all cleaned 
up. The price is 7@9c bu higher. Good 
quality, on March 31, was quoted at 93@ 
95c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 

ot 

During the past 10 years the consump- 
tion of lettuce in the United States has 
increased 440 per cent. 
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DEMAND FOR VESSEL SPACE 
IS LISTLESS AT DULUTH 
" of 


Advance in Marine Insurance Is Announced 
—Ship Owners Hold to May 1 as 
Opening Date 


DutvrH, Minn.—Rumors of action by 
Washington authorities against vessel 
owners on the ground of combining to 
delay the opening of navigation have 
been current during the past week, but 
nothing definite has been done. In the 
meantime there is little demand for ves- 
sel space, and no charters are reported. 
Boat owners still make the same condi- 
tion as to sailing—boats not to leave be- 
fore May 1. The rate also remains at 3c 
bu, Duluth to Buffalo, on wheat. 

The predicted advance in rates of ma- 
rine insurance has been announced. 
Those in effect for several years have 
been 7.5¢ per $100 to Buffalo from April 
15 to Nov. 30, and 17.5c to Montreal. 
The new rates are to be: from April 15 
to Oct. 31, 10¢c to Buffalo and 22.5c to 
Montreal; during November, 12.5c to 
Buffalo and 27.5c to Montreal. 

Chilly weather prevailed last week, and 
the outlook for an unusually early open- 
ing of navigation received a setback. 
Not much headway was made in the soft- 
ening of ice in the harbor, and it will 
take some real springlike weather to 
make a substantial impression on it. In 
the lake outside the harbor there is no 
ice to obstruct boats, there being only a 
floating field of limited extent. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators aggregate 26,000,000 bus, and not 
much of this is reported to be sold. The 
eastern mills own considerable wheat ac- 
cumulated during the winter. 

o> 
BURLAP BAG RULING 

Wasuinectron, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has acted favor- 
ably on a petition for reparation brought 
by S. Rothman & Sons, bags, St. Louis, 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
other involved lines on account of rates 
charged for shipments of burlap bags 
from Cleveland and Detroit to St. Louis. 
The rates charged were 52c per 100 lbs 
from Cleveland and 50.5c from Detroit. 
The Commission holds that the charge 
should not have exceeded 39c. The Com- 
mission has held in the case of the Inter- 
national Vegetable Oil Co. vs. The East- 
ern Steamship Lines and affected rail- 
roads that a charge of 51.5c per 100 lbs 
for carrying burlap bags in carload lots 
via water and rail from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Raleigh, N. C., was excessive, and 
should not have been more than 44c. 

oo 
AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 

Puitapetpuia, Pa.—The United States 
Shipping Board’s recently announced 
combined passenger and freight service 
between Philadelphia and the smaller 
ports-of- Brazil will be established with 
the sailing from here of the steamship 
Ophia, April 18, for Pernambuco, Bahia 
and Victoria, according to Charles A. 
Devlin, Inc., which has been appointed 
Philadelphia representative for the line. 

new service will be known as the 
American Brazil Line. 


oo 
GALVESTON HARBOR 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—There is ev- 
ty prospect for a grain export move- 
ment of great proportions through Gal- 
veston during the coming season, is the 
opinion of Leo Potishman, head of the 
Transit Grain & Commission Co., Fort 

orth. Several million dollars will be 
Spent there in deepening the harbor and 
channel, according to Colonel Julian L. 
Schley, engineer in charge of the Gal- 
veston district. 

oo > 

WHEAT BUYER TO IMBS MILLING CO. 

St. Louis, Mo—On April 15 William 
C. McCoy, who has been secretary of the 
W. D. Orthwein Grain Co. for many 
years, will become associated with the 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., and will have 

tge of buying all wheat for that 
company. Mr. McCoy has had exceed- 
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ingly valuable experience eminently fit- 
ting him for his new undertaking. In 
addition to his connection with the Orth- 
wein company, he was connected with 
the Victoria Mills a number of years 
ago in St. Louis, and was also with the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, at one time. 
ee ead 


NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 

Minneapouis, Minn. — Announcement 
was made early this week that the North- 
western National Bank, in conjunction 
with the L. S. Donaldson Co., depart- 
ment store, will build a 16-story building 
on the west side of Marquette Avenue, 
extending from Sixth Street to Seventh 
Street. The bank and the Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Co. will occupy the lower 
floors. The land, building and bank 
equipment will represent an investment 
of $6,000,000. Work will be begun at 
once. 

oe 


SPRING PLANTING DELAYED 
BY BACKWARD SEASON 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Delay in spring 
planting, owing to the backward season 
throughout much of the country, is re- 
ported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the April 1 is- 
sue of “The Agricultural Situation.” 
Some changes from the planting inten- 
tions of farmers indicated by intentions- 
to-plant reports are suggested by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
department, which says any great re- 
duction of hard spring wheat acreage 
in favor of durum might not be profit- 
able, in view of recent improvement in 
market prospects. 

“If potato growers carry out their re- 
ported plans to increase acreage 12 per 
cent over last year, and crop yields are 
up to average,” the bureau adds, “it 
very likely will mean an unfavorable 
market situation next fall. The largest 
increase seems to be planned in the East, 
but the West and the South are also 
talking more potatoes. Potatoes have 
been a profitable crop for many growers 
for three years, but profits will be jeop- 
ardized this year if production is over- 
done, especially for those distant from 
market. 

“Recent reports indicate plans to in- 
crease slightly the corn acreage, ma- 
terially increase barley, and slightly de- 
crease oats. The country’s feed require- 
ments are relatively heavy this year, be- 
cause of the large number of hogs and 
the fact that improved prices for beef 
and dairy products have stimulated the 
use of grain, but a 24 per cent increase 
in barley acreage, as contemplated, 
would raise some question as to the mar- 
ket situation for that crop next fall. 

“In general, it appears that the major 
crops have been profitable enough to 
maintain their acreages and even induce 
some expansion this season. This ap- 
plies to most crops, except horse feeds, 
like timothy hay and oats, where demand 
has permanently dwindled. However, in 
most important lines of farm production 
profits are still scaled very close to the 
line, and any marked increase in output 
usually brings down the price. This fact 
should be borne in mind this spring, par- 
ticularly by growers of potatoes, barley, 
durum wheat, and certain types of to- 
bacco, particularly flue-cured and bur- 
ley.” 

oo > 


CHICAGO BOARD ASKS FOR 
CHANGES IN OATS STANDARDS 


Cuicaco, Iru.—A change upward in 
the oats standards of the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, to prevent de- 
liveries with a predominating mixture of 
so-called cereal oats, is being asked by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Under 
present government standards, cereal 
oats are delivered on contract. 

Delivery of small berried oats of the 
pinny variety, known as cereal oats, the 
board maintains, is detrimental to the 
farmer, the eastern user and the grain 
trade. Hence it is recommended that the 
federal standards be changed “so that 
oats containing over 40 per cent of the 
variety described, when determined by 
screen or sieve test of an adopted stand- 
ard type, shall not be graded higher 





than No. 4 white oats.” A more strict 
interpretation of the grading rules on 
weathered or ground oats also is recom- 
mended. 

It is further recommended that the re- 
cent rule increasing the delivery discount 
on No. 3 white oats to 3c be rescinded, 
and the 1%c discount be reinstated. 
Unless this is done, it is stated, “the 
oats raiser will be unduly penalized and 
the market seriously injured by diver- 
sion of northwestern hedges and ship- 
ment of cash oats to other markets.” 

oo SD 


ANNUAL MEETING IS BEING 
HELD BY OKLAHOMA BAKERS 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxtra., April 3.— 
(Special Telegram)—The twenty-second 
annual convention of the Oklahoma Bak- 
ers’ Association opened here this after- 
noon. The meeting will continue three 
days. 

Trade conditions, insurance features, 
merchandising (either wholesale or re- 
tail), disadvantages of premiums and 
price cutting, are subjects to be dis- 
cussed. Election of officers and reports 
of committees will close the business of 
the convention on the morning of April 
5. There is a program of entertainment 
features for each of the three days. 

The first registration period indicated 


that a representative portion of the 

membership of the association is attend- 

ing. Frep RIsELiNG. 
oo 


GERMAN LABELING DECREE 
WILL APPLY AFTER JULY 1 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Application of 
the new foodstuffs labeling decree for 
foreign goods has been postponed until 
July 1 by the German foodstuffs minis- 
try, Fayette W. Allport, commercial at- 
tache, Berlin, has cabled the Department 
of Commerce. 

o> 
BARLEY PRODUCTION 

Wasurnorton, D. C.—Total barley pro- 
duction for the 45 countries reporting in 
1927 now stands at 1,277,441,000 bus, 
which is 6 per cent more than for the 
same countries in 1926, and 1 per cent 
more than in 1925. During the past 
week the earlier estimate of the 1927 
Danish barley crop was increased nearly 
300,000 bus, while there was an upward 
revision of the 1926 crop of Sweden 
amounting to about 100,000. The first 
estimate of the 1928 area planted to 
winter barley in Russia is about 876,000 
acres, compared to 958,000 last year. 

oS 
WINTER WHEAT AREA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The total winter 
wheat area reported by 16 countries, not 
including Russia, is 137,464,000 acres, 
against but 132,039,000 sown in those 
countries for the 1927 harvest. The first 
estimate of the winter wheat area in 
Russia is 27,794,000 acres, against some 
27,057,000 sown for the 1927 harvest, 
according to a cable from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

oo 
TENNESSEE FEED MILL BURNS 

NasuvittE, TeENN.—The Shawnee Mill 
& Grain Co.’s plant at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., was almost completely destroyed 
by fire on the night of March 30, with a 
loss. of nearly $40,000. The boiler room 
and grain warehouse were saved. The 
company manufactured feeds, and was 
operated by Earl Roberts and James 


M. Butler. It had been organized only 
a few months ago. The loss was partly 
insured. 


oo > 
BAKER LEAVES BIG ESTATE 
The estate of the late Thomas O’Con- 
nor, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, is 
valued at close to $2,000,000, according 
to his will filed in the probate court. 
The bulk of the estate is left to his 
widow and two children. 
oS 
GULF-U. K. RATE EXTENDED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The United States 
Shipping Board has announced that the 
25c rate on flour shipped from gulf 
ports to the United Kingdom has been 
extended through May. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on March 27, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 


TRIBUNE; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since about Sept. 23, 1922. 

TRIPLE BOND and link design; Beaver 
Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since April, 1926. 

CRAFT’S BEST; Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Sept. 18, 1926. 

ELAM’'S; Elam Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill; 
whole wheat flour, whole wheat meal, corn 
meal, oatmeal, macaroni, spaghetti and egg 
noodles. Use claimed since about 1920. 

FAIRWAY, and boy and girl design; 
Twin City Wholesale Grocer Co., St. Paul, 
Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed since Jan. 
6, 1928. 

QUALITY SPECIAL; Adolph D. Rosen- 
berg, trading as the Quality Flour House, 
Chicago, Ill; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Feb. 14, 1927. 

BROWNIE PRODUCTS, and representa- 
tion of a brownie; Consolidated Bakers 
Service, Greenville, S. C; cakes. Use claimed 
since June 1, 1927. 

CHOP STICKS; American Cone & Pretzel 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa; pretzels. Use claimed 
since Jan, 17, 1928. 

READING MAID BUTTER PRETZEL, 
and girl holding tray of pretzels; Becker 
Baking Co., Baltimore, Md; pretzels. Use 
claimed since Nov. 1, 1927. 

SARATOGA; Simpson-Ashby Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal; bread, cake, prepared cereal 
foods, alimentary pastes and other foods. 
Use claimed since January, 1890. 

CHIXSAVER and shield; Elmore Milling 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y; chicken feed. Use 
claimed since Jan. 3, 1928. 

LANCASTER; John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa; live stock feeds. Use claimed 
since January, 1917. 

NUTRENA and hexagon design; Nutrena 
Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Kansas; stock 
and poultry feeds. Use claimed since June 
10, 1926. 

REDPOLL; Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn., and New York, N. Y¥; wheat 
mixed and other stock feed. Use claimed 
since Nov. 9, 1927. 


oo 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


-—-————— From—————, 





Montreal 
March- {New 
To— tNew York June Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... *27.00 31.00 tt27.00 
Amsterdam ....... 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
ABREWOED ncccccccer 23.00 esos %923.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
MNENERE ceccccevccss 24.00 24.00 27.00 
PEPE reer 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 e'coe 30.00 
BPOMROR sv cccccvcees *25.00 eos %933.00 
Bristol 22.00 tt27.00 
Cardiff 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen +e 31.00 35.00 
COP svccsccccccces ‘ 34.00 tt27.00 
a. See *30.00 32.00 45.00 
BMT occccccccece 24.00 24.00 tt27.00 
ED kakeeveetes 24.00 924.00 27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 acve 45.00 
GEEMIORE occccccese *45.00 esee cece 
GE cccccvceses 22.00 22.00 tt25.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .......... *25.00 22.00 **23.00 
PO 6445446000008 40.00 ecce 30.00 
. 32.00 45.00 
A 23.00 tt27.00 
d 23.00 tt27.00 
} 20.00 25.00 
° \. 20.00 tt25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 tt27.00 
BEMEED cccccccceoss *33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ....... 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 sees 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
. Sth~enestsseoes *30.00 30.00 37.00 
PEED wc ecetssoves 30.00 ete 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 26.00 tt27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
WUE ‘cn cvesecccecs *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ........ *33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bergen 29@30c, Bremen 22c, Co- 
penhagen 28@30c, Danzig 28@30c, Gibraltar 
35c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 30c, 
Malmo 30@338c, Oslo 29@30c, Stettin 28c, 
Stockholm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. Effec- 
tive through June, 1928. 

**Effective through June, 1928. 

ttThrough April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

fAfter May 1, 25c. 7s 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United Statee—February Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for February, 1928, in barrels (000’s 


omitted): 


Exported to— 
BRTATTR ccccccccds 


New York 
: Philadelphia 
: Baltimore 
: Virginia 


> 
N 
c 
= 
oe 
% 
* 
_- 
mo 


GereeOee scccccces 16 oT 2 ., 
GrOOCE .occccccses ° ° 

Irish Free State.. 2 

Dn. sheéshaveses 1 

BEATER cocccccccess 2 ee ee ee 
Netherlands ...... 8 ee oe °, 
WOOO cccccccccs 12 

Sweden .......... 9 

United Kingdom... 50 

Canada ........++- 
British Honduras. 
Costa Rica ...... 
Guatemala ....... 
Honduras ........ 
Nicaragua ........ 
PARMAR ccccccccs 


tonona- - 


* &- 


BUOMINOD ceccocccecs 
Newfoundland 
Bermuda ........ 
BOMREIOE ve cccvsece 
Other B. W. Ind.. 
are 
Dominican Rep. .. 
Dutch W. Indies.. 
French W. Indies. 
BEE cee eccnccese 
Virgin Islands 
DEE civecccses 
: | eee 
Colombia ....ccsee 
MOURGCF ccccccccs 
Dutch Guiana .... 
POPE ccccccscvccce 
Venezuela ........ 
Straits Settlements 
China, including 
Hongkong and 
Kwantung ..... 
Dutch W. Indies.. 
Japan ....... eoaee 08 
Palestine ........ 1 
Philippines .......  .«. 
TUR ccccecveceve 2 
French Oceania .. .. 
Brit. W. Africa... 20 ae 
MSV ccccccceces 19 3 
Morocco ......06- 1 4 
Other Africa ..... 6 


~ 
ne ee 
* 


.- Of oe 
oom. 
_ 


+ totote- 


_- 


| 
| 
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Totals. ..cesece 379 11 
*Less than 500 bbls. 
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United States—February Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for February, 1928, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


$s 
a 
< & 
z 8 
3 
z 3 
e a 
Exported to— vA fo¥ 
p PTT TETELPLILe Tree 16 8 
PEBROO ceccccccccccesccescece vi 7 
Tre T reer 59 
CUNEO cevccsccecevecwoccocces 49 
Brie Pree Btate occcccccccees ee “ 
ET 44046%.646-60 06064 006000088 114 44 
| eee ee ei 12 ee 
United Kingdom ............. 26 ‘ 
GOMRGR ciccccccccccccessseses aye 
BRGMGBTAD, ccccccccccccesccecee 
BEGRIGO ccccccccvcccccepeeseee sb 
SP rrrrerrrrr rrr yee a, 
Dominican Republic .......... 2 
COROTADIN ccvccccccccccescccres 8 
BOM cdsccccccececsocgvesves be 
ND 6.0 cc ores eee rss one 1 
TOUR 6.oe vc ecwctsccveverse 294 62 


*Less than 500 bus. 
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Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in November and December, 1927, 
as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce (000’s omitted): 

November December 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

65 10 2 














Massachusetts .... ee 
New York ....... 2,627 500 1,107 530 
Philadelphia ..... 254 22 91 12 
Maryland ........ 327 49 68 33 
See 48 13 ee 13 
DOPE Sécorccsce ee 3 es 3 
BEEP cecccccccce 7 os 7 
New Orleans .... 160 466 173 
Sabine ....... ee es 7 os 2 
Galveston ........ 171 411 144 
San Antonio 1 72 1 
Tl PAGD ceccccces wee 1 ee 1 
Arizona .......... 2 1 1 ee 
San Francisco ... 12 26 22 24 
GROBOR cecccccece 6,535 101 2,715 66 
Washington ...... 946 249 1,175 109 
Duluth-Superior .. 7,933 ee 656 ot 
Michigan ........ ee 1 ee ee 
Porte Rico .. oe ee 2 es 2 
Buffalo .......... 399 ee 143 ee 
St. Lawrence .... ee oe ee 2 
Montana and Idaho 2 ° 1 
Los Angeles ..... 1 ee 1 
Totals ...... ...20,731 1,325 6,917 1,126 


Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in December, 1927, and January, 
1928, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce (000’s omitted): 








December January 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts .... ee 2 eee 11 
New York ....... 1,107 530 690 424 
Philadelphia ..... 91 12 42 13 
Maryland ........ 58 33 120 32 
Li. re oe 13 ee 8 
a. SOE eee “4 3 °° 4 
) eee ee 7 oe 6 
New Orleans ..... 466 173 «1,118 200 
|, MEE oe 2 ee 3 
Galveston ........ 411 144 249 132 
San Antonio ..... 72 1 43 2 
Hl Paso .. 2... ceee ee 1 ee 1 
pe Pee 1 es ee 1 
San Francisco ... 22 24 14 22 
CPOE sccccvpwee 2,715 66 2,446 138 
Washington ...... 1,175 109 = 1,230 243 
Duluth-Superior .. 656 o° ee 
Michigan ........ vs oe 3 
Porto Rico ....... ee 2 ° 2 
Buffalo .......... 143 ° ° 
St. Lawrence ee o0 2 es 1 
Montana and Haho *0 1 1 1 
Los Angeles ..... ee 1 es 1 
Totals .....:... 6,917 1,126 5,956 1,245 


Census Report on Flour Output 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


products by months. The figures for January are revised to include reports 


since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 


The 1,041 mills reporting in February (87 of which were idle) produced 91.5 
of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. 
mills reporting in January produced 92.3 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 


The wheat ground averaged 278.2 Ibs per barrel of flour in February, 


276.8 in December, 276.6 in November, 276.2 in October, 275.8 in September, 275.1 in Au 
276.1 in July, 275.9 in June, 274.8 in May, 275.7 in April, 274.2 in March, and 273 


February. 


April 4, 192 


278.7 in J 


The offal reported amounted to 17.7 lbs per bushel of wheat in February, 


January and December, 17.4 in November and October, 


June, May and April, and 17.1 in March and February. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
Daily 








m—Production—_, 


milling 


receiy 
include only ang 


ber cent 
The 1,057 


anuary, 
Cust, 
5 in 


17.5 in 


17.3 in September, August, July 


Per ct, of 


Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
February .... 1,041 40,908,004 8,823,455 723,066,112 664,261 55.3 
sonsesy secon 2,089 42,415,030 9,132,096 744,227,234 663,968 55.0 
December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 
November .... 1,062 44,881,708 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 685 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60,8 
September ... 1,058 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
August ....... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 63.9 
TAY wovccccee 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 611 
June ....... 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
May 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 518 
April 38,184,179 8,308,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
March . oe 40,908,203 8,952,639 701,789,424 658,974 50.3 
February .... 36,668,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
———Production——_, Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1928— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
cones sees 41,051,878 8,843,641 719,039,729 278.5 637,223 55.5 
1927— 
December ... 41,269,419 8,946,642 721,874,361 276.8 17.5 638,815 53.9 
November ... 43,500,362 9,435,139 758,850,130 276.6 17.4 638,458 59.1 
October ..... 48,418,663 10,519,009 842,822,287 276.2 17.4 658,410 63.9 
September .. 46,712,996 10,165,619 808,796,499 275.7 17.3 634.320 64.1 
August ..... - 43,013,835 9,382,655 742,650,814 275.1 17.3 638,268 54.4 
TOF ccccce ++ 87,604,711 8,171,639 661,110,481 276.1 17.3 627,099 62.1 
SOMO occvcee - 38,108,933 8,286,885 657,846,639 2765.9 17.3 636,640 50.1 
MAP ccccese 37,890,640 8,273,257 655,284,131 274.8 17.3 630,815 52.5 
April +. 87,179,462 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 17.3 633,696 49.1 
March -. 39,927,893 8,738,516 684,838,623 274.2 17.2 636,289 50.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 2738.4 17.1 633,957 53.9 
January ..... 38,675,738 8,477,779 665,216,097 273.7 17.2 633,270 53.5 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 

TUlY wccccscsee 788 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 
August ....... 1,052 1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 =1,638 
September .... 1,280 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 
October ....... 1,513 1,385 1,013 =1,852 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 
November ..... 1,326 1,344 872 81,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 
December ..... 1,126 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 
January 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 
February 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 
March ee eee 867 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 
April ...cecees eee 1,016 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 
May ..cceccees eee 1,099 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 
June ...... cece eee 863 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 
Totals .... *9,277 13,381 9,542 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 


Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924 


1927 1926 1925 


1923 


1922 


1921 1920 1919 


1918 1 


12,826 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13, 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 


of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 


1928 1927 
FUlF ceccccces 8,397 16,091 
August ..... - 23,402 29,075 
September ... 33,748 23,700 
October ..... - 29,236 17,589 
November .... 20,731 14,340 
December .... 6,917 9,622 
January ...... 5,956 8,078 
February .... 2,276 4,889 
March ....... cove 6,084 
April ........ eoee 11,368 
MAF ccccccccs seas 8,960 
TURE oo cccceee cove 7,459 


1926 
5,288 
7,901 
9,395 
4,355 
4,696 
3,695 
2,412 
1,700 
3,770 


1925 
4,048 


16,835 14,198 
32,662 15,409 


7,070 


1924 


1923 1922 


8,852 14,980 24,842 


33,703 68,637 
25,987 30,842 


9,239 18,282 18,206 
4,148 10,577 13,956 
4,941 9,676 10,451 
4,421 7,296 10,038 
8,103 5,991 5,576 
2,949 4,291 17,645 
3,747 4,943 4,856 
2,811 9,973 9,366 
4,975 9,252 14,006 


Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 
23,838 6,834 
27,694 12,941 
30,771 16,876 
35,803 13,901 
26,035 15,116 
25,903 9,620 
21,345 8,480 
18,469 4,938 
14,601 6,939 
17,641 4,176 
26,933 10,864 
25,236 12,846 





Totals ...*130,663 156,250 


63,189 195,490 


Totals, by caledar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1926 1924 


*Eight months. 


1923 


1922 1921 





78,793 154,951 208,321 


1919 
2,429 
972 
333 
14 


3,064 
2,728 
3,614 


24,182 


917 
926 


1919 
225 
15,122 
26,848 
21,319 
16,087 
25,084 
9,943 
5,992 
10,207 
17,338 
14,028 
16,390 


—_— 


293,268 122,431 178,583 


1920 1919 
168,307 138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 


Wheat Held by Country Mills and Elevators 


Department of Agriculture estimates of wheat held by interior mills and elevators, 48 
distinguished from primary markets of large accumulation, on March 1 of the past eight 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











State— 1928 1927 1926 
Fe Pee 629 977 900 
Pennsylvania .......... 2,030 4,236 2,700 
Maryland eoee cece 
Virginia cece eoee 
EARS rrr 3,635 2,187 
EL ° 5:3 vb 49 05:0 64508 3,064 2,570 
NED <0 die tows sesenees 2,052 2,950 
Michigan 2,160 1,747 
Wisconsin 390 408 
Minnesota 3,474 3,935 
BOWE? cccvces 565 441 
Missouri 2,577 2,702 
North Dakota ......... 13,747 12,333 15,733 
South Dakota ......... 4,157 1,974 3,184 
Nebraska 2,806 1,708 
BERRGRD | ccccccccvencces 9,005 6,191 
Kentucky cece ecce 
Tennessee eece eee 
Texas ....... 984 328 
Oklahoma ... 4,425 2,175 
Montana 7,159 4,903 
Washington ........... 8,635 6,544 6,038 
All GUREP noccccccsccce 17,752 17,647 15,533 

Total United States 74,086 85,907 76,333 


1926 

612 
2,437 
3,346 
2,318 





1924 
816 
2,434 
4,705 
3,425 
3,760 
2,321 
236 
3,274 


15,916 
28,022 





1923 
897 
2,472 
1,202 
1,027 
3,891 





1918 1 


1922 
923 
2,337 
710 





917 
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April 4, 1928 






AN Farm Relief, published by Doubleday, 
Wi Doran & Co., Inc., James E. Boyle, pro- 
fessor of rural economy at New York 
State College of Agriculture, sets forth 
a concise statement of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, together with a criticism of 
its practicability. While admitting, as will most stu- 
dents of agricultural economics, that the farmer needs 
some sort of relief, Professor Boyle is emphatic in his 
condemnation of the McNary-Haugen plan as the 
means of providing such relief. ; 

The factors that brought about the present situa- 
tion in agriculture are well known, but the author 
rehearses them as an introduction to his work. Fol- 
lowing the greatly inflated prices that farmers received 
for their products during the war period, there came 
a wave of speculation in farm lands, shared in, to a 
great extent, by the farmers themselves, which in- 
creased the capital investment of farmers out of all 
proportion to the amount of income that they could 
hope to obtain from their land when, as has happened, 
the prices of farm products were deflated to a level 
nearer normal. The war also provided an artificial 
stimulus to production through the government aided 
program of reclamation and irrigation whereby large 
areas of marginal lands were brought under cultiva- 
tion. Not only has the war been responsible for 
greater production, but it also has lessened demand 
from foreign countries, owing to the fact that the 
United States is now a creditor nation and its debtors 
must reduce their imports as much as possible, or at 
any rate buy in a market where they are in a creditor 
position. 

Assuming, therefore, that there is need for farm 
aid, Professor Boyle proceeds to outline, in skeleton 
form, what he terms the main plan of farm relief 
before the country during the past six years or more— 
the McNary-Haugen bill. So much has been written 
in explanation of this famous bill that it would seem 
almost self-condemned; the mere fact that its meaning, 
according to Professor Boyle, is a matter of almost 
universal uncertainty, should be evidence of its unde- 
sirability. The author states that three forms of relief 
are offered by the bill, each of which he terms an 
unwise governmental commercial activity. They are: 

1, Dealing with a surplus. 

2. Loaning money. 

3. Insuring prices. 

Taking a concrete case, Professor Boyle shows how 
the plan would work in the case of wheat. He as- 
sumes that the world price of wheat is $1 bu and that 
those responsible for the operation of the bill—the 
Farm Board—decide to make the price in the United 
States $1.50. Supposing that the United States wheat 
crop had been 850,000,000 bus, of which 200,000,000 
were not required for domestic consumption, the 
board’s operations would be as follows: 

1. Buy all the wheat that was offered to it at 
$1.50 bu. 

2. Sell 200,000,000 bus abroad at the world price 
of $1 bu, losing $100,000,000 in the transaction. 

8. Prorate the $100,000,000 lost in the above export 
operation among the 650,000,000 bus left for domestic 
naa This would amount to approximately 

u. 

4. Deduct this 16c, plus 4c for operating costs of 
the plan, from the farmer, who would then have re- 
ceived $1.30 bu for his wheat. 

5. Increase the price paid by the American con- 
Sumer to $1.50 bu, or, in other words, add 50cX650,- 
000,000 ($325,000,000) to the living expenses of the 
consumer public. 


Surplus Farmer Would Gain Most 


F Rom the above it is clear that the consumer pub- 
lic, 40 per cent of whom are farmers, are the ones 
that are out of pocket at the end of the operation. 
But, Professor Boyle points out, the farmer who pro- 
duced the surplus would be the one who gained most 
by the transaction, and he would therefore be encour- 
aged to produce a still greater surplus, thus adding 
to the burden to be borne by the consumer. More- 
over, the 30¢ price elevation would not bring relief to 
those who most needed it, namely, those whose crops 
had failed them. Relief would, in fact, be distributed 
upon the principle of “unto him that hath shall be 
given.” The better the crop in a state, the more relief 
would be received there. 
The next point that Professor Boyle attacks in the 
bill is that the so-called basic products that would 
be controlled by the bill—wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, 
cotton and swine—are not representative of either the 
bulk of United States agricultural production or of 
the country’s farmers. Rice, for instance, occupies 
less than one tenth of 1 per cent of the country’s farm 
land, tobacco less than one fifth of 1 per cent, and 
cotton only 5 per cent. Eighty-five per cent of the 
Corn crop is consumed on farms, so that the person 
hardest hit by any elevation in price would be the 
farmer himself. The value of wheat produced in the 
United States vente only about 5 per cent of the 
total agriculturally produced wealth. With the pos- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


sible exception of tobacco, all farmers would be con- 
suming the basic products, although they would not 
be producing them. Therefore the bill would benefit 
a few farmers at the expense of a great many. The 
author points out that it would entail great hardship, 
for instance, to two important agricultural industries, 
dairying and poultry raising, since the raw materials 
used in those industries—wheat and corn -would have 
been artificially raised in price while milk and poultry 
products would have received no aid. 

Professor Boyle proceeds to criticize what he terms 
four false claims upon which the defenders of the bill 
base their justification of it. He enumerates the many 
forms of aid that Congress has already given to agri- 
culture to give the lie to the claim that “Congress 
has done nothing for the farmer.” Significant are the 
figures that he quotes from the budget of 1925, which 
allotted $192,000,000 among three important govern- 
ment departments as follows: 


Department of Labor, $8,000,000 
Department of Commerce, 25,000,000 
Department of Agriculture, 159,000,000 


The author then shows that the second claim that 
“All other business occupations are prosperous” is not 
borne out by the facts of the case. Railroads, banks, 
textile mills and boet manufacturers are among those 
that he states suffered severely from the post-war 
depression. 


Prosperity Not a Creation of Congress 


EALING with the claim that “Congress has created 

artificial prosperity for industry, finance and 
transportation, leaving the farmer out in the cold,” 
Professor Boyle asserts that any prosperity that in- 
dustry enjoys at present is due to the immense nat- 
ural resources of the country and the efficient manner 
in which they are being exploited, rather than to any 
laws that Congress might have made. The claim that 
the federal reserve banking system was set up by the 
government in order to create prosperity for the banks 
is dismissed with the remark that no bank’s prosperity 
is increased by this system, which was organized in 
order that every one in the country, farmers especially, 
might benefit from a safe, flexible credit system. 'To 
those who allege that transportation interests are un- 
duly supported by the government, Professor Boyle 
explains that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was organized, not to increase the earnings of rail- 
roads, but to see that they are strictly limited to 6 
per cent of the capital outlay. 

The last claim of the supporters of the McNary- 
Haugen bill which the author criticizes is that this 
country is now being industrialized at the expense of 
agriculture. Professor Boyle’s answer, briefly, is that 
the country is being industrialized, not at the expense 
of agriculture, but to its benefit. Incidentally he 
points out that the so-called industrial East is the 
home of an exceedingly important number of agricul- 
turists, while the so-called agricultural West has al- 
ready been largely industrialized. 

Professor Boyle now turns his attention to the bill 
itself and points out seven inherent weaknesses which 
he finds in it. His first criticism is that of any care- 
ful student of the bill, namely, its vagueness. All of 
us have heard anecdotes that tell of ardent supporters 
of the bill, who, on being asked to explain its pro- 
visions, had finally to admit they could not do so. 
Elaborate in explaining petty details, the bill neglects 
to define its major provisions with any degree of 
clarity. 
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Wheat Fields 


(HERE is a certain majesty in wheat 

Where fields like seas are stretched beneath the sky 
Till dim new green has lifted up to meet 
The sapphire blue where far horizons lie, 
The majesty of space and strength and toil 
Where men do work and sweating teams do tread 
Long miles in weariness to till the soil 
That hungry humankind may have its bread. 
And when the golden sheaves stand in the sun 
At autumn, I think that every clod 
Of earth must know that harvesting is done, 
And for a fertile yield breathe thanks to God. 


Lexie Dean Rosertson. 
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A Criticism of the 2cNary- Haugen Bill 


Secondly, he asserts that the price insurance fea- 
ture of the bill would encourage speculation by the 
co-operative marketing associations which would have 
the “stabilization funds” of $250,000,000 from which 
they could recoup their losses. This fund, incidentally, 
he believes would be far too small for its purpose. 
He grants that it might be sufficient for one crop, but 
it could never suffice for six. 

The compulsory pool feature of the bill next comes 
under the author’s fire. He states that no pool yet 
has been able to obtain 100 per cent of the producers 
in its territory as members, and he therefore believes 
that a compulsory pool, operated blindly, such as 
would be set up by the bill, could not hope to find 
favor in the eyes of the farmers. 

The fourth weakness of the measure is a point that 
has already been mentioned in this review—the fact 
that certain crops are favored at the expense of others. 

The weakness with which Professor Boyle deals at 
greatest length is the fact that the bill adopts a slogan 
of “orderly marketing” without, incidentally, explain- 
ing what is meant by this term. The author assumes 
that “orderly marketing” must be construed to mean 
control of the flow of the crop to market, and he goes 
on to show that the flow to market has little effect 
upon price, which, he asserts, is almost entirely gov- 
erned by production. Although statistics may be pro- 
duced to prove almost anything, Professor Boyle’s 
figures showing that it is control of production, not 
control of flow, that affects price, are impressive. 

The sixth weakness requires no explanation or 
argument. There are a few who can doubt that the 
bill would increase production. The mere fact that 
it would elevate prices is both its weakness and its 
strength, but the fact that by increasing prices it 
would stimulate production more than cancels any 
virtues that might be found in the fact that prices 
are artificially elevated. 

The final and most fatal weakness of the bill, ac- 
cording to Professor Boyle, is the well-established 
economic principle that government price fixing, such 
as is legislated for in the McNary-Haugen bill, is 
thoroughly impracticable. The author gives numerous 
examples of the failures of governments to aid indus- 
try by price fixing, ranging from the considerable 
experience that the United States had in this connec- 
tion during the World War to the present somewhat 
abortive attempts of the British Empire to bring 
prosperity to the rubber growing industry. 

In concluding his book, Professor Boyle sketches 
what he considers the correct lines upon which farm 
relief should be directed. He states that the farmer’s 
ills are not due to the surplus upon which virtually all 
plans of farm relief so far proposed have been based, 
but rather to a threefold maladjustment. He states 
that there is a lack of adjustment, a lack of balance 
(1) in development, (2) in production, and (3) in 
the marketing of perishable commodities. 

He would cure agriculture of its diseased condi- 
tion by first attacking the anarchy in development that 
has existed for so long. He would stop all reclama- 
tion of lands that are not needed for the growing of 
crops; he would stop the plowing up of pasturage and 
the clearing of forests for crops; he would, in fact, 
formulate a single, unified, national policy for the 
development of agriculture in accordance with the 
needs of the nation and its foreign customers. 


Gauging Production by Market Needs 


HAT there must be orderly production, balanced 

and diversified, has been realized for some time 
by most students of agriculture, and steps have been 
taken, with some degree of success, to bring about this 
condition. Professor Boyle’s second step in giving 
relief to farmers would be to see that all that was 
possible should be done to make them gauge their 
production by the needs of the market. 

The third field of agricultural anarchy is that of 
the distribution of perishable crops—fruit and vege- 
tables. The author points out that present relief 
schemes pay great attention to the orderly marketing 
of such raw materials as cotton and wheat, which are 
not perishable and whose movement into consumption 
is not nearly such a problem as that of commodities 
that will spoil if they are not consumed within a short 
period. He gives numerous instances of enormous 
sums of money being lost by growers'of fruit and 
vegetables, owing to the fact that they had no informa- 
tion at hand with regard to the markets that wanted 
their products. The consequence is that, while one 
market may be flooded with a certain product, another 
may be in great need of it without the farmer being 
aware of it. Professor Boyle’s suggestion is that there 
should be a definite program for marketing these 
perishable commodities, which could be made possible 
by “industry co-operation,” or, in other words, trade 
association activities. 

He concludes by asking for a national agricultural 
program that will take into account the three above- 
mentioned ills. Captain A, F, G. Rarxes. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 





Alabama 


Mrs. E. E. Russell will open an Elc- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop in Jasper. 

B. Otis Williams has purchased the O. 
K. Bakery, Wetumka, from H. H. Par- 
ker. 

Arizona 

J. W. Roberts has purchased the in- 
terest of E. L. Spriggs in the Mother’s 
Home Bakery, Safford. 


Arkansas 
Roy B. Sossman has sold the Mag- 
nolia (Ark.) Bake Shop to Alva Gross. 


California 

Sebastiano Picchia has purchased a 
half interest in the Torino Bakery, 111 
South Hunter, Stockton, from Battista 
Quaglia. 

E. F. Scruggs has opened the City 
Bakery Retail Store No. 2 at 143 North 
Main, Porterville. 

P. G. Newhall has opened a bakery in 
Water Street, Santa Cruz. 

W. E. Brown has opened the Taste 
Rite Bakery, 357 Plumas, Yuba City. 

Christ and Anna Trutsch have pur- 
chased the Progress Bakery, 521 Clement 
Street, San Francisco, from August 
Heber. 

The George H. Croley Co., feed and 
grain dealer, San Francisco, recently 
opened a plant and store in Hayward, 
making the fifth branch of the company 
in central California. 

H. W. Henline and A. E. Huff, part- 
ners in the City Bakery, Bakersfield, are 
in disagreement in court over division 
of profits. 


Benedict & Moorman, Huntington 
Park, have closed their feed and fuel 
department. 


A bakery license has been issued to 
Johnson & White, 239 Pine Avenue, Long 
Beach. 

M. E. Snavely has opened a feed store 
at Riverbank. 

E, Cassina, Swiss American Bakery, 
Soledad, will enlarge his plant. 

A. Metz and L. Larson have pur- 
chased the Placerville (Cal.) Bakery 
from William Brylka. 

The Pacific Feed & Fuel Co., Rich- 
mond, has been incorporated for $12,000. 
John Eklund is president. 

Erich Hoerschner has purchased the 
bakery of Michael V. Mammer, 406 West 
Santa Clara Street, San Jose. 

Mrs. Cecelia Schroeder has opened the 
Boulder Creek Bakery, Santa Cruz. 

A. R. Stout has opened a bakery at 
7151 Reseda Avenue, Van Nuys. 

The Poultry Producers’ Association 
will erect a large feed warehouse at Van 
Nuys. 

Cooper Bros., operating the American 
Bakery, San Leandro, have purchased 
property on East Fourteenth and Per- 
alta streets, and will erect a new bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Jacobs have pur- 
chased the bakery of O. M. Young, 
Atascadero. 

Mrs. Cecelia Schroeder has opened the 
Boulder Creek (Cal.) Bakery. 

M. E. Snavely has opened a poultry 
and grain business in Riverbank. 

E. G. Ruce has opened a bakery at 
8223 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

Beoge & Klein have started a whole- 
sale bakery at 907 Sixteenth Street, Oak- 
land. 

Colorado 


D. A. Grout, Monte Vista, has opened 
the Perfect System Bakery. 


Connecticut 


The Voluntown (Conn.) Farmers Co- 
operative Association, Inc., has been in- 
corporated, with $2,000 capital, for the 
sale of flour, grain and feed. 


Idaho 
Raymond Decker, Kellogg, has opened 
the Decker Bakery. 
Albert Lalande will open a bakery at 
Nampa. 
Illinois 


Oberlin Bros. have leased the Hersch- 
ler (Ill.) Home Bakery from Miss Mabel 
Witheft. 

C. E. Potts and Robert Hicks have 


opened a grain and feed business at 
White Hall. 
Indiana 

Mother’s Noodle Co., 916 East Mish- 
awaka Avenue, Mishawaka, has again 
been put in operation by Mrs. S. E. 
Schwartz. The company has been in op- 
eration for two years, but has just been 
moved into a new building. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Merlin Cochran, baker, 
Connersville; liabilities $6,078, assets 
$2,875. 

Floyd Hayden has moved the Summit- 
ville (Ind.) Bakery to a new location, 

Kern & Kirtley have purchased the 
grain and feed business of Roger Cook, 
Whitetown. The feed grinding appara- 
tus and other machinery will be dis- 
mantled and the building used for feed 
storage. 

lowa 

Harry Mayo will open a bakery at 
Calmar. 

D. J. Mathews has purchased the Dal- 
las Center (Iowa) Bakery from W. R. 
Correy. 

The Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, 
plans to build an addition, 35x114. 

E. N. McCord has purchased the in- 
terest of A. E. Moser in the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, Spencer. Fred Swan- 
son remains as a partner. 

Henry Beckman has been appointed 
manager in the new feed house of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Walcott. 

The Harber Feed & Grain Co. busi- 
ness, Wheatland, has been sold to L. T. 
Nelson. 

Kansas 

R. K. Crelin and G. H. Montgomery 
have purchased the feed business of D. 
O. Gifford, Burlington, and will operate 
it as the Burlington Feed & Seed House. 

Newt Dilley, Herington, has sold his 
bakery interests to his brother, Don. The 
firm style will be the Dilley Bakeries. 

H. F. Brown has opened a bakery at 
Latham. 

E. G. Denman has purchased the feed 
store of C. R. Dawson, Osborne. 

Clarence Van Winkle has opened a 
bakery at Ransom. 

Charles Puff and Arthur Trimble have 
purchased the bakery of Frank Harold, 
Sabetha. 

Kentucky 

Junius and Frank Foor have opened 
the Foor Bros. Bakery, Owensboro, at 
1004 Frederica Street. 


Louisiana 
T. J. Kelly, Inc. and the Albert 
Mackie Co., New Orleans, have merged 
under the latter name. They will deal in 
feed and groceries. 


Maryland 

The Milford (Md.) Grist Mill, on 
Gwynns Falls, has been acquired by 
William Levinsohn from Annie B. Slicer. 
The power will be changed from water 
to electricity. 

Massachusetts 

Minnie J. Roy, Lowell, baker, has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, with 
liabilities of $1,031; no assets. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Brockton, has 
been formed, with $10,000 capital, to do 
a general bakery business. 

Joseph Ganem & Sons, Lawrence, have 
added a well-equipped bakery to their 
market at 392 Essex Street. 


Michigan 

P. A. Trezise, owner of the Piggly 
Wiggly store at Marquette, has organ- 
ized a corporation to operate a chain of 
Piggly Wiggly groceries in the upper 
peninsula towns, including Hancock, 
Houghton and Calumet. The firm is 
capitalized at $100,000. 


Minnesota 


The Smith Bakery, Tracy, has been 
moved to Ivanhoe. 


Mississippi 
J. E. Jenkins and W. B. Edmonds 
have opened the J. & E. Bakery, Griffith 
and Farish streets, Jackson. 


J. E. Staggers, West Point, plans to 
build an addition to his bakery that will 


| eee its capacity to 10,000 loaves per 
ay. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Baking Co., P. E. 
Coe, manager, will build a modern plant. 


Missouri 
C. H. Harr, proprietor of four gro- 
ceries in Neosho, Wheaton and Seneca, 
has opened a bakery at Neosho for sup- 
plying them with bread. 
Guy Ball has opened the Uptown Bak- 
ery, Pleasant Hill. 
Williams & Ferguson have opened a 
bakery and restaurant at Stewartsville. 


Nebraska 


William Jose has purchased the Don- 
aldson Bakery, Gibbon, from Mr. Silvey. 

J. W. Lute, formerly connected with 
the Monogram Bakery, Grand Island, 
will open a bakery at Kearney. 

The Wendelin Baking Co., Lincoln, has 
opened in its new plant at 1430 S. Street. 

Mrs, E. Sommers has opened a cafe 
and bakery at Naper. 

Frank Fay has purchased the build- 
ing in which his bakery at Pawnee City 
has been located. 

Frank Uhlig, Falls City, will build a 


new bakery. 
Nevada 


Felten & Kurtz have purchased the 
Battle Mountain (Nev.) Bakery. 


New Jersey 


Howell’s Lake Bakery, Mulford Sta- 
tion, Newton, has been purchased by 
Emil Langner, of the Henrizi Bakery 
Co., 253 Ferry Street, Newark. 

Fred Westfall and Stanley Vickers 
soon will open Fred’s Bake Shop, 59 
Market Street, Newark. 

The Beach Haven (N. J.) Bakery Co., 
George Grapeldinger, president, intends 
to make alterations to its store on Cen- 
tral Avenue. 

Canzenese Bros., Camden, bakers, 320 
Pine Street, will make alterations and 
install new equipment at a cost of about 


The Electric Baking Co., 508 Central 
Avenue, East Orange, is reported to be 
in the hands of a receiver. Liabilities 
are said to be $1,000, and assets $2,000. 

The Park Avenue Bakery has been 
opened at 476 Park Avenue, East 
Orange. 

James Lipani has opened a bakery at 
202 Sussex Avenue, Newark. He is also 
in business at 4 Nesbit Street, Newark. 

The Savory Baking Co., Newark, has 
been incorporated by Clara A. Donnelly 
and Anna Towers, of Belleville, and Wil- 
liam A. Fisher, of Maplewood. 

The Capitol Bakery Co., Inc., 109 
South Broad Street, Trenton, will move 
shortly. 

New York 


Albert Henning, operating a bakery 
at Hudson, has taken over another at 
Fifth and Grand avenues, Troy, and will 
operate it independently. 

David Weber, 145 Hasbrouch Avenue, 
Kingston, has installed flour handling 
machinery and high-speed mixers in his 
bakery. 

R. E. Davis has opened the Cake Shop, 
118 West State Street, Olean, and will 
feature pastries. 

The American Bakery | Corporation, 
420 West Court Street, Rome, has been 
organized. Francis J. Foley, of the 
Foley Bakery Co., is one of the major 
stockholders. The firm is capitalized at 
$50,000. . 

The Glass Bakery, Schuylerville, re- 
cently was damaged $15,000 by fire. 

Bert Wilson has purchased the New 
York Bakery, 30 Canisteo Street, Hor- 
nell, from Joseph Kries. 

T. Gambino has opened the Downy 
Flake Doughnut Shop, 1367 Broadway, 
Brooklyn. 

W. Trousdale, Webster, has sold the 
Webster Bakery to Peter Fedum. 

Venturino Gattari’s Bakery, 118 Sec- 
ond Street, Rome, has been burned. 

Consolidation of at least four bakeries 
in northern New York is said to be un- 
der way. The plants included are the 
A. J. Pooler & Son bakery, Adams, the 
George J. Maihafer Bakery, Carthage, 
Dawley’s Bakery, Gouverneur, C. F. 


Livingston Bakery, Philadelphia, and one 
in Ogdensburg. They will continue yp. 
der their present names. 

The bakery of Leonard J. Coneay 
Main Street, Whitehall, burned, with loss 
of $11,000. ’ 

Henry Van Dyke has opened a , 
on Lake Street, , thinned . ie 

C. B. Thane, 104 North Main Street. 
Port Chester, will move to 167% North 
Main. 

Recent New York incorporations jp. 
clude the Banner Cake Baking (Co, 
Brooklyn, capital stock $10,000, incor. 
porators Louis Monas and Carrie Satler 
1476 Broadway, New York, and Belle 
Leon, 348 Maple Avenue, Brooklyn; A, 
& L. Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
$5,000, incorporators A. Wenz and Louis 
Achtsint, 847 Quincy Street, and Sylvia 
Miller, 259 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn: 
Reliable Pastry Co., Inc., New York, 
capital stock $10,000, incorporators A, 
and Anna Waxman, 299 Christopher 
Avenue, Brooklyn, and Morris Watten- 
berg, 151 Second Avenue, New York; 
Dunbar Bakeries, Inc., New York, capi- 
tal stock $10,000, incorporators G. (. 
and H. W. Cavalier Francis, 221 West 
One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Street, 
and Elsie Irby, 2376 Seventh Avenue, 
New York; Raymond Cake Co., Inc, 
New York, capital stock $50,000, incor- 
porators I. L. Rosenzweig and A. Psaki, 
147 West Forty-second Street, and §, 
Daar, 1226 Sherman Avenue, New York; 
Marigold Bakery, Inc., New York, capi- 
tal stock $10,000, incorporators A. Mill- 
er, L. Mayer and H. Alpert, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; Dworkin Cake Bak- 
ing Co. Brooklyn, capital stock $5,000, 
incorporators K. Dworkin, 30 Blake Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, M. Eisner, 80 East One 
Hundred and Thirteenth Street, and A. 
Slatin, 280 East Ninety-ninth Street, 
New York; Edge Baking Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Bronx, Joseph Carlo, 207 East 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, New 
York, an incorporator; Opatowski Pas- 
try Shop & Restaurant, Inc., care Leo 
Opatowski, 179 Essex Street, New York, 
capital stock $5,000. 

Other New York incorporations: 
Ozone Park Bakery & Lunch Room, Inc, 
care Mayron Keizerstein, 142 Jerome 
Avenue, Richmond Hill, capital stock 
$5,000; Maxwell Baking Corporation, 
New York, capital stock $10,000, Lillian 
J. Abeloff, 2415 Eighty-third Street, 
Brooklyn, an incorporator; Paramount 
Pastry Co., Inc., Bronx, capital stock 
$20,000, incorporators D. Spero, 1708 
Ocean Parkway, Ann Oshever, 221 Bar- 
rett Street, Brooklyn, and P. Hilsenrad, 
225 Broadway, New York; Glantz’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., New York, capital stock $5,000, 
incorporators J. Weiss, Beatrice Brown 
and S. W. Kroll, 116 Nassau Street, New 
York; Kingsbridge Baking Co., Inc, 
New York, capital stock $15,000, An- 
drew Schlesinger, 94 La Salle Street, 
New York, a stockholder; Wag Bakery, 
Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $500, incor- 
porators W. A. Sands, Jr., John R. 
Newton and F. R. Bruce, 61 Broadway, 
New York; Loujack Baking Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, capital stock $5,000, in- 
corporators I. Rabinowitz, F. Brooks 
and W. W. Kappell, 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; Kimlark Baking Corporation, 
Bronx, New York, capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators Joseph Weiss, Beat- 
rice Brown and Solomon W. Kroll, 116 
Nassau Street, New York; Kleen-Maid 
Baking Corporation, Utica, A. A. Rosen- 
blum, 228 Whitesboro Street, Utica, an 
incorporator. 

J. Leo O’Brien will open a bakery at 
129 James Street, Rome. ; 

Samuel Rosen, 3914 Fifteenth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to Mr. 
Grodsky. 

Fred G. Webb and Ross Davis have 
opened a bakery on State Street, Olean. 

Janower & Dineson, 260 Cypress Ave- 
nue, Bronx, sold their bakery to Stempler 
& Turk. 

Mr. Weiss, 1220 Avenue J, Brooklyn, 
will open a modern bakery at 1431 Coney 
Island Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Public Baking Co., 175 East Sec- 
ond Street, New York, has acquired the 
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plants of A. Tanzer, 144 Ludlow Street, 
and S. Klein, 104 Suffolk Street. 

Glen Shaver is erecting a pie bakery 

ivingston Manor. 
a Pantry is the name of a new bake- 
shop at 105 Main Street, Hempstead. 

Joseph Goldman, 174 Amboy Street, 
Brooklyn, has opened a branch at Euclid 
and Belmont avenues. 

The Wistar Baking Corporation, 200 
Main Street, Buffalo, will open a branch 
at Hertel and Traymore avenues. 

The E. J. M. Colby Co., Inc., will open 
a bakery at 2339 Broadway, New York. 

The Kellgreen Bakery, Inc., has 
leased a store at 100 East Mount Eden 
Avenue, New York. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 1918 Broadway, 
has opened a branch at 2388 Broadway. 

James Longwell has opened a bakery 
in the Ward Building, Wellsville. 


North Carolina 


The wholesale grocery warehouse of 
J. A. Taylor, Wilmington, which recent- 
ly burned with loss of $100,000, will be 
rebuilt. 

North Dakota 


The new bakery of Pfieffer & Fischer, 
Ashley, has been opened. 

Lee Waldron, Stanley (N. D.) Bak- 
ery, will move to a building he has re- 
cently purchased there. 

Jack Ramlo, who has been manager 
of the Quality Bakery, Hettinger, will 
assume ownership of the business April 
1. B. A. Norton, of Mobridge, has been 
owner. 

Ohio 

The White Hall Baking Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Gordon Baking Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has established a branch at 
Toledo and is making daily deliveries. 

The Green Pantry, ‘Inc., Cleveland, 
with a capital of 100 shares of stock, no 
par value, designated to operate bake 
shops, has been in various parts of Cleve- 
land. Incorporated by H. E. Steele, 
Charles F. Carr and C. D. Smith. 

C. W. Schrimp has purchased the bak- 
ery and restaurant of Ray Casteel and 
Murry Wheeler, Ashley. 

M. A. Watts has opened the Bedford 
(Ohio) Pastry Shoppe. 

The Richardson Baking Co., Glouster, 
has purchased the business of the G. 
F, Seese Co. Bakery, New Lexington, 
and will continue it. 

Herman and Richard Rogge have pur- 
chased the Whitting Bakery, 330 West 
Main Cross Street, Findlay, and will op- 
erate it as the Rogge Bros. Bakery. 

F. S. Lynn has purchased the feed 
store of F. D. Anspach, Thornville. 

Otho Campbell and Ray Weaver have 
opened the C. & W. Pastry Shoppe, 
Troy. 

The retail store of the Zane Baking 
Co., 8321 Main Street, Zanesville, has been 
discontinued. The company will do a 
wholesale business, and house-to-house 
retail. 

Oklahoma 


L. D. Roan has opened a flour and 
feed store at Durant. 


Oregon 


0, Pollary, of Pollary & Gailas, Co- 
quille, has sold his interest to Leroy Rice 
and S. Gailas, and has opened the New 
Broadway Bakery at Marshfield. 

Herman Schoen has opened the Per- 
fection Bakery, Hillsboro. 

The Royal Bakery, Eleventh and Ev- 
erett streets, Portland, operated by Rog- 
er Williams, was burned. The loss was 
$50,000. 

_ E. J. Boos, Forest Grove, has sold his 
interest in the Farmers’ Feed & Supply 
Co. to E. J. Maple and W. C. Schultz. 

The Perfection Bakery, Hillsboro, has 
moved to a new location on Main Street. 

M. Edenhoffer has closed the Rainier 
(Oregon) Ideal Bakery and moved the 
equipment to Portland. 

A bakery has been opened at John 

ay. 


Pennsylvania 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
will occupy a warehouse in course of 
construction at Altoona, to cost $300,000, 
and will install equipment at a cost of 
more than $100,000. The structure will 
Serve as a supply house for the 300 
branch stores in the district. 

The Spaulding Baking Co., Bingham- 

» N. Y., has acquired the business of 
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the German Baking Co., Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. 
South Carolina 

The Greenwood (S.C.) Piggly Wiggly 
has been incorporated for $8,000. W. P. 
Kennedy is president. 

H. J. Kite will establish a bakery at 
Dillon. The name and good-will of the 
Model Bakery, recently burned there, 
owned by R. G. Saleeby, will be pur- 
chased. 

South Dakota 

A Barker System Bakery has been 
opened at 228 South Phillips Avenue, 
Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee 


C. C. Arnold, Normandy, has _ pur- 
chased the grain, feed and general store 
of D. A. Mitchell, Lavergne. 

Charles R. Roberts, president of the 
Roberts Sanitary Bakery, Knoxville, re- 
cently stated that the company is install- 
ing several additional machinery units 
that will increase the output. Mr. Rob- 
erts is a former president of the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association. 

The Erskine Bakery, Chattanooga, re- 
cently completed the installation of 
equipment giving the plant a larger ca- 
pacity. It formerly did a retail business 
only, but is now wholesaling in Chat- 
tanooga and southeastern Tennessee. 

The new plant of the Grocers’ Baking 
Co., Johnson City, is nearly ready for 
operation. 

Texas 


O. A. Prather has purchased the inter- 
est of Mr. Archer in their feed and 
grain business at Donna, and will con- 
tinue it as the Prather Feed and Seed 
Store. 

G. A. Tiemann, Tiemann’s Sanitary 
Bakery, Houston, will build a new plant. 

Frank Schober has purchased the 
Karnes City (Texas) Bakery from W. 
A. Jauer. 

L. J. Voelkel has opened a feed busi- 
ness at Orange Grove. 

Joseph Tullos, baker, 
build a new plant. 

Fred Wilke has leased the Lone Star 
Bakery, Seguin, from Edward Linde- 
mann. 

Samuel Sparks will soon build a two- 
story plant for the Spur (Texas) Bak- 
ery. 

J. I. Maloy has purchased the equip- 
ment of the City Bakery, Wheeler, from 
Shelby Pettit,‘ and consolidated it with 
Maloy’s Market and Cafe. 

The Boren-Stewart Co., owner of six 
wholesale grocery houses, and distribu- 
tors of large quantities of flour, meal 
and feeds, is retiring from business. The 
Denton and McKinney houses have been 
purchased by the Pearlstone-Bolton Co. 
The Tyler, Terrell and Gainsville houses 
have been sold to business men in those 
cities, and the Waxachie house to Hyman 
Pearlstone, Lee Lasswell and R. W. Hig- 
ginbotham. 

The Sherman (Texas) Bread Co. for- 


Ranger, will 


mally opened its new home at 203 South 
Crockett Street recently. August Ku- 
bala is manager of the plant. 

The A. B. Freeman Co. has sold the 
Park Bakery, Seguin, to E. A. Krohn, 
who has ordered new equipment. 

H. J. Lawrie has purchased the Elec- 
tric Bakery, Brackettville, from F. G. 
Williams. 

Utah 

Gordon Christensen has opened the 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 43 East Cen- 
ter Street, Provo. 


Washington 

Manson Conard, baker, Seattle, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing 
liabilities at $1,836 and assets at $510. 

A. Young has purchased the Jackson 
Street Bakery, 2617 Jackson, Seattle, 
from Captain Hanson. 

M. Rantell has succeeded A. G. Run- 
den in the grocery and bakery at 518 
West Sixty-second, Seattle. 

Otto Zahler has purchased the Central 
Fruit and Feed Store, Snohomish, from 
A. Heck. 

In the voluntary bankruptcy of Carl 
G. Dahlin, baker, Vancouver, liabilities 
are placed at $9,980; assets, $275. 

All Horn, operating the Peter Pan 
Bakery at Seattle, has given a bill of 
sale to G. Tseakilos and others. 

The Olympic Feed Co., Inc., consisting 
of Fred Holms and Walter Mercer, has 
purchased Pickering’s Olympic Feed Co. 
at Heron and Harbor Street, East Aber- 
deen. 

Pickering’s Olympic Feed Co., Aber- 
deen, has been sold to the Olympic Feed 
Co., Inc. 








FEED MILLING NOTES 




















Fire recently destroyed the Miles feed 
mill at Eau Galle, Wis. 

Jess Hutson has opened a grist mill 
and feed store at Groveton, Texas. 

J. R. Davidson will install a hammer 
mill for grinding feed at Maxwell, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., South 
Whitley, Ind., has installed a feed mill. 

The Elgin (Oregon) Grain & Storage 
Co. has equipped its plant with a feed 
mill. 

A feed grinder has been installed at 
Coldwater, Mich., by the Davis Coal & 
Feed Co. 

Edwartz & Wentz have put a Diamond 
Hutton attrition mill into their plant at 
Emery, S. D. 

The Northwestern Elevator Co., Fred- 
erick, Okla., has purchased a feed mill 
for its plant. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Columbia City, Ind., recently installed 
a hammer mill. 

John Drury and Llewellyn Clark have 
leased a building at Cobb, Wis., and will 
install‘feed grinding equipment. 

The Central Grain Co., Roann, Ind., 


\ 








Jan Steen. 


as ye walk, and are sad?” 


to pass there in these days?” 


Him of the reported resurrection. 


prophets have spoken! 
and to enter into His glory?” 


vanished. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


BIBLICAL scene, “The Disciples at Emmaus,” furnished the theme 
for the cover illustration of this week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, reproduced from a painting by the celebrated Dutch artist, 


It is related that, after Christ’s resurrection, two of His disciples 
stopped at an inn in the village of Emmaus, near Jerusalem, and discussed 
the report that Jesus had arisen, as they had heard it from Mary Magda- 
lene. They were doubtful of the story. While they were conversing, Jesus 
appeared to them. The disciples failed to recognize Him when He said: 
“What manner of communications are these, that ye have one to another, 
One of them, Cleopas, replied: “Art thou only 
a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are come 


And in answer to His further query, they said to Him: “Concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people: And how the chief priests and our rulers delivered 
Him to be condemned to death, and have crucified Him. But we trusted 
that it had been He which should have redeeemed Israel: and beside all 
this, today is the third day since these things were done.” 


Then Jesus said: “O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 


Not yet recognizing Him, His disciples begged Him to remain with 
them. And Jesus, dining with them, took bread, blessed it, and gave it to 
them. Suddenly their eyes were opened, and they knew Him. Then Jesus 


And they told 
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has been incorporated for $30,000, and 
will operate mills at Roann and Urbana. 

Plans to double the size of its ware- 
house are being considered by the Griggs- 
ville (Ill.) Co-operative Elevator Asso- 
ciation. 

The feed mill of the Camden (N. Y.) 
Grange burned recently, fire being 
caused by spontaneous combustion of a 
ear of grain. 

The Associated Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Susanville, Cal., has installed ma- 
chinery for grinding and mixing poultry 
and dairy feed. 

The Sunrise Milling Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by Charles H. Falls, A. Aeschbach and 
O. F. Burgdorf. 

Pay-Day Mills, Inc., is a new firm to 
operate the Newbern (Tenn.) Flour 
Mill. Mixed feeds will be the only prod- 
ucts of the plant. 

Bruce Anderson and Lewis Wright 
have purchased the feed and mill busi- 
ness of A. G. Isiminger & Co., Waynes- 
burg Avenue, Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Co-operative 
Association, Orange City, Iowa, has pur- 
chased an elevator, from which it will 
conduct its grain and feed business. 

Two 15 h-p electric motors have been 
installed by the Okawville (Ill.) Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co. This firm has also 
enlarged its warehouse floor space. 

Pritchard & Rafert, Inc., Pendleton, 
Ind., has been incorporated for $30,000 
to do a general grain and feed business, 
and to manufacture flour, feed, etc. 

The South Georgia Milling Co., Val- 
dosta, Ga., feed manufacturer, is install- 
ing additional equipment in the mill and 
also an automatic sprinkler system. 

The Well Worth Milling & Grain Co. 
has leased the mill of the Sioux Milling 
Co., North Riverside, Iowa, and will 
operate it in the grinding of alfalfa. 

O. H. Beard, Petersburg, Texas, and 
Arthur R. Clubb, Floydada, Texas, con- 
template building a grain elevator and 
feed mill at Petersburg next spring. 

The Farmers’ Grain, Seed and Feed 
Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, Tenn., has been 
incorporated for $25,000 by V. C. and 
H. H. Yearwood, B. E. Arney, R. W. 
Gaunt and T. G. Cunningham. 

The Alfmo Milling Co., Inc., Buena 
Park, Cal., has been incorporated for 
$100,000 by N. E. Cole, Earl D. Hill, and 
J. V. Taylor, and will erect a plant for 
the manufacture of alfalfa feed. 

The Chase Grain Mill, Boston, Mass., 
and Plymouth, N. H., has been incor- 
porated for $60,000 by Herbert L. Ham- 
mond and Monroe J. Lorimer, of Boston, 
and Harry N. Vaughn, of Melrose, Mass. 

J-B feed mills have been installed by 
the Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y., 
the Goldsboro (N. Y.) Milling Co., the 
Basil (Ohio) Elevator Co. and the Alex- 
andria (Ohio) Farmers’ Co-operative Co. 

The St. John’s (Ohio) Elevators, Inc., 
with an authorized capital of $30,000, to 
buy, sell and deal in grain, seed, hay and 
farm products of all kinds, has been in- 
corporated by W. A. Fisher, Ira L. Price 
and Joseph Mosler. 

The Fairchild Feed Co., Kinsley, Kan- 
sas, has been organized to succeed to the 
mixed feed manufacturing business of 
S. J. Fairchild. A. L. Moffat is presi- 
dent, H. F. Thompson vice president, 
and S. J. Fairchild secretary and man- 
ager. 

The H. C. Roberts Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been incorporated for $25,000, 
to manufacture cereals and mineral 
foods. The officers are Homer C. Rob- 
erts president and treasurer, C. E. 
Jones vice president, and L. O. Roberts 
secretary. 

Orville Lee, manager of the Inland 
Empire Milling Co., St. John, Wash., 
has leased the Pullman (Wash.) Chop 
Mill, operated for 16 years by George A. 
McDonald. He will operate the mill, 
and distribute the Inland Empire Mill- 
ing Co. products from it. 

L. B. Shamblen and Frank Helm have 
organized:a partnership, to be known as 
the Shamblen-Helm Milling Co., to op- 
erate an alfalfa mill. They have leased 
a two-story building at Thirtieth and Y 
streets, South Side, Omaha, Neb. They 
formerly were with the M. C. Peters 
Mill Co. The product of the mill, a 
finely ground alfalfa meal, will be sold 
to feed manufacturers and stock feeders. 





An old farmer was driving a mare 
that interfered very badly. A _ passing 
friend, observing the mares’ antics, cried 
out: 

“Say, Si, that mare of yours interferes 
pretty bad, don’t she?” 


Si paused, spat voluminously, and 


shrilled, “Yeh, she interferes, all right; 
but she don’t interfere with nobody but 
herself !"—Everybody’s Magazine. 

* ” 


WELL CHOSEN 


“Rastus, I understand that you have 
become the father of twins. Have you 
named them yet?” 

“Yessuh, Ah done call the fust one 
Adagio Allegro, and Ah’m go’n’ t’ call 
the second one Encore.” 

“Musical names, all right. But why 
do you call the second one Encore?” 

“Well, suh, you see, he wasn’t on the 
program at all.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 


“McDonall, will ye not have a ciga- 
rette?” 

“Thank ye, no. I never smoke wi’ 
gloves on. I canna stand the smell of 
burning leather.”—Farmstead, Stock & 
Home. 

_ + 

The small boy’s head bobbed up over 
the garden wall, and a meek little voice 
asked: “Please, Miss Brown, may I have 
my arrow?” 

“Yes, dear, certainly,’ the next door 
neighbor answered. “Where did it fall?” 

“I think,” was the reply, “it’s stuck in 
your cat.”—Farmstead, Stock & Home. 

* _ 


“And how have you been getting on, 
Mrs. Mumble?” 

“Ah, miss, not too well. My poor ’us- 
band ’ad a parallel stroke, and we’ve ’ad 
a ’ard time to make both ends meet.”— 
Farmstead, Stock & Home. 

. ~ 
A STRIKING NAME 

The vicar was paying a visit to the 
homes of his poorer parishioners, and in 
the house of a certain costermonger he 
asked many questions about the family. 

A very grubby but very cheerful little 
lad attracted the kindly cleric’s atten- 
tion, and he asked him his name. 

“Reginald D’Arcy Smif, sir,” replied 
the lad, with a grin. 

The vicar turned to the boy’s father. 

“Whatever did you give him a name 
like that for?” 

“°Cos I want ’im ter be a professional 
boxer,” returned the parent, “and wiv a 
name like that he’ll get a bit o’ practice 
at school.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* + 


Clubman: “I’ve struck a_ perfectly 
priceless idea. I’ve arranged to give a 
man $10,000 on condition that he relieves 
me of all my worries.” 

Friend: “That’s fine, but where are 
you going to get the $10,000?” 

Clubman: “Ah, that will be his first 
worry.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Dealing with ‘London Street Traffic’ in 
his presidential address at a meeting of the 
City of London Tradesmen's Club, Mr. 
Charles Crossingham said .”’—Daily 
Paper. 

No one should speak on the subject of 
London streets with more authority than 
one who is always Crossingham.—Punch. 

* ~ 
PERFECTLY HAPPY! 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones were starting on 
a vacation trip, and after comfortably 
seating themselves in the train they be- 
gan to wonder if, in their haste, they had 
left anything unattended to in their 
bungalow home. Mrs. Jones suddenly 
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gave a shriek. “Oh, Henry,” she gasped, 
“I forgot to turn off the gas heater in 
the bathroom.” “Don’t worry, my dear,” 
Henry replied, calmly, “it will soon be 
out. I forgot to turn off the water in 
the shower bath.”—Wall Street Jowrnal. 


* - 
NOT IN THE UPBRINGING 


Major J. B. Martin told a census story 
at a luncheon in Jacksonville. 

“A census taker,” he said, “was work- 
ing in the black belt. A young colored 
woman, seated before her cabin door, 
answered his questions while she trotted 
a baby on her knee, but between the 
baby’s bawling and the young woman’s 
efforts to quiet it, small progress could 
be made. 

“Finally the census taker laughed and 
said: 

“*The little chap is spoiled, isn’t he?’ ” 

“*No, sah; oh, no, sah,’ said the young 
woman, earnestly. ‘Dat’s de way all lit- 
tle cullud chillun smell.’”—Wall Street 
Journal, 

7 * 

“What are you breaking that ice for?” 

“To have cocktails.” 

“And what are you having cocktails 
for?” 

“To break the ice.”—Life. 

* * 

Governor Christianson of Minnesota 
one day appeared before the assembled 
convicts of Stillwater prison to make a 
speech. Forgetting his audience, he be- 
gan in the usual manner: “Fellow-citi- 
zens ”’ A murmur of laughter sound- 
ed through the large room. The gover- 


ner became confused. “Fellow-convicts 

:’? he stammered in his embarrass- 
ment. The laughter became louder and 
louder. “Oh, you know what I mean,” 
he exclaimed. “I am glad to see so 
many of you here.” With that the 
laughter grew into an uproar, and the 
warden led the wilting governor out in- 
to the open air.—Wall Street Journal. 

* 


* 


WILLING 


Recently arrested and brought to 


court was an Irishman, to whom the °* 


thing was a new experience. He was, 
however, unabashed, and wore an air of 
a man determined not to get the worst 
of it. “Prisoner at the bar,” sang out 
the clerk, “do you wish to challenge 
any of the jury?” 

Pat looked the men in the jury box 
over very carefully. 

“Well, Ill tell ye,” he finally said, 
“Oi’m not exactly in trainin’, but oi 
think oi could step a round or two wid 
that fat old boy in th’ corner.”—Ez- 
change. 

* - 
SPOILING THE IMPRESSION 


“The great men are all dead,” she said 
with evident regret. 

“But the beautiful women are not,” he 
replied, looking earnestly at her. 

“Of course,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “I always except pres- 
ent company.” 

“So do I,” he said. 

Then she asked him if he would be 
good enough to conduct her to her hus- 
band.—Weekly Scotsman, 





OOOOD SS 


Credit Extension and Some of Its Pitfalls 


(Continued from page 31.) 


The usual type of incumbrance against 
personal property that comes under this 
head is the chattel mortgage. This re- 
quires in every state some form of ac- 
knowledgment and record. When re- 
corded, it is indexed by the recorder in 
order to furnish ready and convenient 
access to those who are interested in the 
recorded incumbrances relating to resi- 
dents of that county. 

The chattel mortgage is the safest 
form of incumbrance to a creditor tak- 
ing security for his debt. When exe- 
cuted and recorded in conformity with 
the laws of the state where the mort- 
gagor resides, it is unassailable if the 
property mortgaged is such as a chattel 
mortgage can properly cover. 

There is, of course, property of a 
character that a, chattel mortgage cannot 
effectually control—principally moving 
stock. A changing stock is as a rule 
not effectually covered by a chattel mort- 
gage unless the chattel mortgagee takes 
possession of the stock. Aside from such 
property, valid incumbrances are created 
by chattel mortgages which, until ma- 
turity, effectually safeguard the interest 
of the creditor holding such mortgages, 
and also give fair notice to all the world 
of the existence of the incumbrance. 

It is to avoid the need for acknowl- 
edgment and recording chattel mortgages 
that many ingenious devices under the 
guise of conditional sales and conditional 
leases come into vogue. Much caution 
should be exercised in extending credit to 
a business man having his property in- 
cumbered by chattel mortgages. Partic- 
ularly is this true where the largest part 
of the assets of the business consists of 
immovable fixtures that are easily made 
the subject of mortgage liens. 

That which is true of incumbrances on 
personal property is even more true of 
those on real estate. The mere owner- 
ship of a large piece of real estate is 
no necessary indication of wealth, but 
with real estate the danger of secret in- 
cumbrances is much less than in the case 
of personal property. In every case a 
mortgage or other incumbrance on real 
estate, in order to be effective as against 
creditors, must be recorded and, in that 
way, notice given to third persons, but 
the question of exemptions and dower 
rights plays an important part in de- 
termining whether or not the real estate 
can be looked to as a basis for credit. 

The dower right is the right the wife 
has in the husband’s real estate upon his 


death. In a number of states the hus- 
band has a similar right in the wife’s 
property. This right is generally the in- 
come of one third of the real estate dur- 
ing the lifetime of the surviving spouse. 
As a practical matter, the outstanding 
dower right before the death of either 
husband or wife makes the property un- 
salable because of the unwillingness of 
a purchaser in the open market to take 
real estate on which there is no mer- 
chantable title. But of greater impor- 
tance even than the dower right is the 
question of exemption as applied to both 
real and personal property. 

A man by the name of Gross some 
years ago operated a small general store 
in one of the western states that allows 
as exempt 160 acres of farming land and 
substantial amounts of personal prop- 
erty. He made a statement to the mer- 
cantile agencies which must have been 
verified, for he thereafter enjoyed a fair 
rating. A report drawn on him indicated 
a satisfactory condition as to his assets 
and liabilities. With that as a basis, he 
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placed unsolicited orders with dealers 4) 
over the country, who extended him an 
amount of credit which in the course of 
time amounted to a substantial sum. 

The local bank reported that y, 
Gross owned 160 acres of very fine lang 
with valuable improvements, and wa; 
presumably thoroughly responsible fo, 
his needs. When the bills matured, y; 
Gross indicated very clearly that he di 
not intend to pay anybody. The x. 
counts drifted into the hands of varioy 
lawyers in the section where Gross lived, 
but the claims were returned with the 
explanation that he was execution proof 
because, while his holdings represented q 
value of a good many thousands of dol. 
lars, they were all exempt. 

In every state the law sets aside a cer. 
tain amount of real estate as a home. 
stead exemption. The amount is deter. 
mined either by value, being in some 
cases as high as $5,000; by a fixed sun 
without reference to improvements, by 
the size of the holding, or sometimes by 
both the extent of the holding and its 
value. It is important for the business 
man granting credit to be familiar with 
the exemption laws of the state he deals 
in, as there is no uniformity. 

So, in considering the question of what 
reliance to place on the appearance of 
wealth and mere physical possession of 
property, the question of liens or reser- 
vations of title must be considered from 
the standpoint of incumbrances that are 
made matters of record and those that 
are not. The incumbrances or reserva- 
tions of titles not made matters of record 
are, in some states, the rights of the 
landlord to an incumbrance on the prop- 
erty for his rent, or the right to have 
the property turned over to him as part 
of the real estate upon the termination 
of the lease. Conditional sales contracts 
and leases intended to be merely forms 
of security for the payment of a pur- 
chase price, and very generally used by 
firms selling equipment, are also impor- 
tant, although in most states they are 
not valid unless recorded. 

With reference to recorded liens on 
personal property, we find the common- 
est forms are chattel mortgages, which 
must be acknowledged and recorded to 
be valid as to third persons; conditional 
sales contracts in those states where re- 
cording or registering of such contracts 
is necessary to make them valid; also 
leases where the recording of leases is 
necessary to make them valid. 

Coming, then, to the question of real 
estate, it must be borne in mind that 
real estate can be looked to for the re- 
payment of a debt only to the extent of 
the equity after deducting incumbrances 
against it, the dower right, and, finally, 
exemptions. The question of exemptions 
is the most important with the business 
man dealing with individuals, because it 
is the great haven of refuge for people 
who have an aversion to the payment of 
debts. 
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Cruising in the Caribbean 


(Continued from page 32.) 


to be found anywhere in the world is to 
be found there, in consequence of which 
the place is crowded with Americans— 
sometimes to the benefit of Havana and 
sometimes not. 

Since prohibition, the travel to Cuba 
has greatly increased and with it the 
rates. Hotels charge three times what 
they did 10 years ago; nevertheless, a 
trip to Havana is well worth while. 
After two days in this Monte Carlo of 
the western world I am off for Haiti. 

This island is divided by two repub- 
lics, the Haitian and the Dominican. 
Port-au-Prince, the capital of the for- 
mer, has a population of about 70,000, 
and while it has every opportunity in 
location, climate and other natural re- 
sources to become prominent in West 
Indian centers it seems never to have 
overcome the setback of an earthquake 
which occurred in 1770. 

The only really good buildings are the 
national palaces, occupied by the colored 
gentleman who is lucky enough to retain 
his power long enough to move in and 
get his house in order. The school build- 
ings and churches and some commercial 


buildings are also good, but the hotels 
are not altogether satisfactory. 

The most interesting town is Cape 
Haitien—once a center of wealth and 
luxury, but now gone to decay. Close 
by is Sans Souci, or what is left of it. 
Here, in what is known as the Black 
Kings Castle, once lived and reigned one 
Christophe, a Negro “general.” When 
the French attacked Cape Haitien Chris- 
tophe set fire to the town and retired 
with his army to the near-by hills. Lat- 
er, in 1811, he set himself up as king, 
and formed a native nobility with a full 
set of princes, dukes, counts, barons and 
chevaliers. . 

Under the title of “King Henry, 
Christophe ruled in great state, with 
several royal palaces and chateaux, 
coaches and horses, and a tremendous 
bodyguard the principal «lecoration of 
which was gold lace. 

One of his most extraordinary enter- 
prises was the erection of the celebrated 
fortress, “La Ferriere,” probably the 
most unique fortification in the world. 
Upon the level summit of a pyramid 
shaped mountain of the same name t 
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OR twenty years The Miller’s Almanack and Year Book, published by 

The Northwestern Miller as a service to its advertisers and for limited 
outside sale, has been the standard statistical record of the breadstuffs indus- 
tries. In keeping with the established policy of this publication in giving con- 
stantly increased service and value to its readers, the Almanack is this year 
being sent without extra charge to all subscribers to The Northwestern Miller, 
as Section 2 of its regular issue of April 4. 

Since the first edition in 1909, the Almanack and Year Book has grown 
steadily in size and completeness of statistical and other trade data. It is the 
aim of its publishers to include in it absolutely accurate answers to as many as 
possible of the questions of fact which constantly arise in the conduct of every 
line of business connected with grains and their food and feed products. To 
the end that this purpose may be fully accomplished, users of the Almanack and 
Year Book are invited to direct the attention of its publishers to the absence of 
any data the inclusion of which would, in their opinion, add to the usefulness 
and value of the book. 

Statistics in the Almanack and Year Book may be depended upon. In 
every instance they have been compiled from the most authoritative sources, 
and their accuracy is testified to by constant use of the Almanack by various 
branches of the United States government, by the governments of many states, 
by banking houses, universities, statistical organizations, newspapers, and by 
hundreds of concerns and individuals engaged in milling and baking and in the 
flour, feed and grain trades. 
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The Northwestern Miller especially is indebted to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce for its unfailing courtesy and intelligent assistance. It is 
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culture, to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, to the secretaries of many boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce and trade associations, and to numerous indi- 
viduals who never failed to respond promptly and courteously to requests for 
information. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE MILLING AND FLOUR TRADE 


A Section Devoted to Trade Laws, Definitions and Regulations, Data Regarding Domestic and Foreign Markets and 
Other Miscellaneous Information of Particular Interest to the Manufacturer or Distributor of Flour. 


N Aug. 11, 1916, the President ap- 
proved the United States grain 
standards act, whereby the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was authorized to 
establish standards of quality and condi- 
tion for wheat and other 


UNITED : : 
STATES grain. After extensive 
FEDERAL hearings, the first federal 
GRADES wheat grades were pro- 


mulgated on March 31, 
1917, in Service and Reg- 
ulatory Announcement (S. R. A.) No. 
22. The effect of these new standards 
was on the whole satisfactory, but ex- 
perience showed that certain changes 
were desirable, and accordingly an 
amended schedule of wheat standards 
was issued April 15, 1918 (S. R. A. No. 
83.) Further extensive changes were made 
by an order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture issued in May, 1924. The standards 
now in effect are given in Handbook U. 
S. G. S. A. form 90 issued by the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 
DEFINITIONS 

Under the revised standards, the term 
“wheat” includes “any grain which, before 
the removal of dockage, contains 50 per cent 
or more of wheat, and when free from dock- 
age contains not more than 10 per cent of 
grain of a kind or kinds other than wheat, 
and shall not include emmer, spelt, einkorn, 
Polish and poulard wheat.” 

Each determination of dockage, moisture, 
temperature, odor, onions, garlic, and live 
weevils or other insects injurious to stored 
grain shall be upon the basis of the grain 
including dockage. All other determinations 
shall be upon the basis of the grain when 
free from dockage. 

Dockage includes sand, dirt, weed seeds, 
weed stems, chaff, straw, grain other than 
wheat, and any other foreign material which 
can be removed readily from the wheat by 
the use of appropriate sieves, cleaning de- 
vices, or other practical means suited to sep- 
arate the foreign material present; also un- 
developed, shriveled, and small pieces of 
wheat kernels removed in properly separat- 
ing the foreign material, and which cannot 
be recovered by properly rescreening or re- 
cleaning. The quantity of dockage shall be 
calculated in terms of percentage based on 
the total weight of the grain including the 
dockage. The percentage of dockage so cal- 
culated, when equal to 1 per cent or more, 
shall be stated in terms of whole per 
centum; and when less than 1 per cent shall 
not be stated. A fraction of a per centum 
shall be disregarded. The percentage of 
dockage, so determined and stated, shall be 
added to the grade designation. Foreign 
material other than dockage shall include 
all matter other than wheat which is not 
separated from the wheat in the proper de- 
termination of dockage, except as provided 
in the case of smutty wheat. 

Treated wheat shall be wheat which has 
been scoured, limed, washed, sulphured or 
treated in such a manner that its true qual- 
ity is not reflected by the numerical grade 
designation, including sample grade, alone. 

Weevily wheat shall be all wheat which 
is infested with live weevils or other insects 
injurious to stored grain. Weevily wheat 
shall be graded and designated according to 
the grade requirements of the standards 
applicable to such wheat if it were not 
weevily, and there shall be added to and 
made a part of, the grade designation the 
word ‘‘Weevily.” 

Garlicky wheat shall be all wheat which 
has an unmistakable odor of garlic or wild 
onions, or which contains garlic or wild 
onion bulblets in a quantity equal to one or 
more bulblets in 1,000 grams of wheat. 

Smutty wheat shall be all wheat which 
has an unmistakable odor of smut, or which 
contains spores, balls, or portions of balls, 
of smut, in excess of a quantity equal to 
two: balls of average size in 50 grams of 
wheat. 

ereal grains shall include rye, barley, 
emmer, spelt, einkorn, Polish wheat, poulard 
wheat, corn, grain sorghums, oats and rice, 
and shall not include buckwheat, flaxseed 
and wild oats. 

Heat damaged kernels shall be kernels and 
pieces of kernels of wheat which have been 
distinctly discolored by external heat or as 
a result of heating caused by fermentation. 


CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


Class I: Hard red spring; including all 
varieties of hard red spring wheat, with not 
more than 10 per cent of other wheat or 
wheats permissible. Subclasses: 

Dark northern spring: Wheat of Class I 
with 75 per cent or more of dark, hard and 
vitreous kernels, and not more than 10 per 
cent of humpback. 

Northern spring: Wheat of Class I with 
less than 75 and more than 25 per cent of 
dark, hard and vitreous kernels, and not 
more than 10 per cent of humpback. 

Red spring: Wheat of Class I with not 
more than 25 per cent of dark, hard and 
vitreous kernels, or with more than 10 per 
cent of humpback. 

Class II: Durum; including all varieties 
of durum, with not more than 10 per cent 
of other wheat or wheats permissible. Sub- 
classes: 

Amber durum: Wheat of Class II with 75 
per cent or more of hard and vitreous ker- 


FOR WHEAT 


nels of ambeg color, and not more than 10 
per cent of red durum. 

Durum: Wheat of Class II with less than 
75 per cent of hard and vitreous kernels of 
amber color, and not more than 10 per cent 
of red durum. 

Red durum: Wheat of Class II with more 
than 10 per cent of red durum. 


Class III: Hard red winter; including all 
varieties of hard red winter wheat, with not 
more than 10 per cent of other wheat or 
wheats permissible. Subclasses: 


Dark hard winter: Wheat of Class III 
with 80 per cent or more of dark, hard and 
vitreous kernels. 

Hard winter: Wheat of Class III with less 
than 80 and more than 25 per cent of dark, 
hard and vitreous kernels. 

Yellow hard winter: Wheat of Class III 
with not more than 25 per cent of dark, 
hard and vitreous kernels. 

Class IV: Soft red winter; including all 
varieties of soft red winter wheat, with not 
more than 10 per cent of other wheat or 
wheats permissible. Subclasses: 

Red winter: Wheat of Class IV with both 
light and dark colored kernels, and not in- 
cluding more than 10 per cent of soft red 
winter wheats possessing the characteristics 
of wheat of this class as grown west of the 
great plains area, 

Western red: Wheat of Class IV with 
more than 10 per cent of wheat of this 
class grown west of the great plains area of 
the United States, or any wheat of this 
class possessing the characteristics of soft 
red winter wheat, as grown west of the 
great plains area of the United States. 

Class V: White; including all varieties 
of white wheat, winter or spring, with not 
more than 10 per cent of other wheat or 
wheats permissible. Subclasses: 

Hard white: Wheat of Class V with 75 
per cent or more of hard (not soft and 
chalky) kernels, and not more than 10 per 
cent of Sonora and/or white club. 

Soft white: Wheat of Class V with less 
than 75 per cent of hard (not soft and 
chalky) kernels, and not more than 10 per 
cent of Sonora and/or white club. 

Western white: Wheat of Class V, con- 
sisting of more than 10 per cent of white 
club or Sonora, either singly or in combina- 
tion. 

Class VI: Mixed wheat; including any 
mixture of wheat not provided for in classes 
I to V. 


GRADE REQUIREMENTS 


NOTE.—In all classes, wheat of grades 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 shall be cool and sweet, 
and of grade No, 5 shall be cool, but may be 
musty or slightly sour. 

Sample grade, in all classes, includes 
wheat which does not come within the re- 
quirements of any of the grades from No. 1 
to No. 5, inclusive, or which has any com- 
mercially objectionable foreign odor, except 
of smut, garlic, or wild onions, or is very 
sour, or is heating, hot, or is otherwise of 
distinctly low quality, or contains small, in- 
separable stones or cinders. 

Hard red spring (dark northern spring, 
northern spring and re@ spring): 

we 2 3 4 5 
Minimum test weight 


DOP DE, TOS occa 58 67 55 53 50 
Maximum per cent of— 
MEOMRETO vecccecccce 14 #145 15 16 16 


Foreign material oth- 
er than dockaget.. 
Matter other than 
cereal grains ..... 0.56 1 2 3 
Damaged kernelsf.. 2 4 7 #10 «15 
Heat damaged ker- 

WEED sec encstesescee 0.1 0.2 #O.6 1.0 3.0 
Wheat other than 

hard red springt.. 5 10 10 10 «10 
Common white, white 

club and/or durum 2 5 10 10 «10 


*The grade established in May, 1924, No. 1 
hard spring, must consist of 85 per cent or 
more of dark, hard and vitreous kernels, and 
must have a minimum test weight per 
bushel of 60 lbs; otherwise the requirements 
are the same as for No. 1 dark northern 
spring. tTotals. 


1 2 3 5 7 


Durum (amber durum, durum and red 
durum): 
1 2 3 4 5 
Minimum test weight 


por bu, Ihe ..cccce 60 58 56 64 61 
Maximum per cent of— 
i Pee 14 14515 16 16 


Foreign material oth- 
er than dockage*.. 1 2 3 5 7 
Matter other than 


cereal grains ..... 0.5 1 2 3 5 
Damaged kernels*.. 2 4 7, @ & 
Heat damaged ker- 
MOD wccesweseaceae 0.1 0.2 O46 1 3 
Wheat other than 
QUFUME® wccccveces 5 10 10 10 «10 


Common white, white 

club and/or soft 

red winter ....... 2 5 10 10 10 
*Totals. 


NOTE.—No. 1 amber durum and No. 1 
durum may not contain more than 5 per 
cent of red durum. 

Hard red winter (dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter): 


2 3 4 5 
Minimum test weight 


per BO, TNS ..cccce 60 58 56 54 651 
Maximum per cent of— 
eer re 13.5 14 14.5 15.5 15.5 


Foreign material oth- 
er than dockage*.. 1 2 3 5 7 
Matter other than 


cereal grains ..... 0.5 1 2 3 5 
Damaged kernels*.. 2 7 7 #10 «15 
Heat damaged ker- 

BEES vcvvccovceusecs 0.1 0.2 O46 1 3 


Wheat other than 

hard red winter*.. 5 10 10 10 «10 
WEEE 2c cccccvices 2 5 10 10 «610 

*Totals. 

Soft red winter (red winter and western 
red): 

2 3 4 5 

Minimum test weight 


per BU, TOS .ccccce 60 58 56 64 61 
Maximum per cent of— 
BOING. oe cesessas 13.5 14 14.5 15.5 15.5 


Foreign material oth- 
er than dockage*.. 1 2 3 5 7 
Matter other than 
cereal grains ..... 0.5 1 2 3 5 
Damaged kernels*.. 2 4 7 #10 «15 
Heat damaged ker- 


BOIS wovcccsveccsese 0.1 #0.2 0.6 1 3 
Wheat other than 

common white*.... 5 10 10 10 10 
RET 2 7 ae Fr 

*Totals. 


White wheat (hard white, soft white and 
western white): 
2 3 4 5 
Minimum test weight 


POP BE, TRS cccse% 60 58 56 54 651 
Maximum per cent of— 
MGIStUPO ..cccsecce 13.5 14 ‘14.5 15.5 15.5 


Foreign material oth- 

er than dockage*.. 1 2 3 5 7 
Matter other than 

cereal grains ..... 0.5 1 2 3 5 
Damaged kernels*.. 2 4 7 10 15 
Heat damaged ker- . 

BORD 00 ccnscccnvers 0.1 0.2 0.6 1 3 


Wheat other than 

soft red winter*... 5 10, 10 10 10 
DGPEM .cccccecvess 2 3 10 10 10 
*Totals. 


Mixed wheat shall be graded according to 
each of the grade requirements common to 
all of the subclasses of the class of the 
wheat which predominates over each other 
class in the mixture, except that all of the 
grade requirements in any subclass as to 
the maximum percentage of other wheat or 
other varieties of wheat shall be disregard- 
ed. The grade designation of mixed wheat 
shall, except in the case of mixed durum, 
include, successively, in the order named, 
the number of the grade or the words “‘sam- 
ple grade,’’ as the case may be, the words 
“mixed wheat,’’ and, in the order of its 
predominance, the name and approximate 
percentage of each class of wheat which 
constitutes 10 per cent or more of the 
mixture, but if only one class exceeds 10 
per cent of the mixture, the name and 
approximate percentage of that class shall 
be added to the grade designation followed 
by the name and approximate percentage of 
at least one other class. 

Mixed durum shall be mixed wheat con- 
sisting of 70 per centum or more of durum 
































wheat other than the variety red durum 
and may contain not more than 5 per 
centum of soft red winter and white wheat 
singly or combined. Mixed durum shal] be 
graded according to the requirements of the 
grades for mixed wheat. The grade desig- 
nation of mixed durum wheat shall be 
mixed durum, preceded by the number of 
the grade, or the words “‘sample grade,” 
the case may be. : 

Treated wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the grade requirements 
of the standard applicable to such wheat if 
it were not treated, and there shall be added 
to, and made a part of, its grade designation 
a statement indicating the kind of treat- 
ment. 

Garlicky wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the grade requirements 
of the standard applicable to such wheat if 
it were not garlicky, and there shall be 
added to, and made a’ part of, its grade 


as 


designation the word “garlicky.” 


The regulations provide that “unless js- 
sued for an export shipment, in the case of 
wheat graded ‘garlicky’ on account of the 
presence of garlic or wild onion bulblets, 
there shall be stated in the space for ‘re- 
marks’ the approximate quantity of garlic 
or wild onion bulblets present, using the 
following terms: ‘light garlicky,’ ‘medium 
garlicky,’ or ‘heavy garlicky’; ‘light gar- 
licky’ is defined to mean garlic or wild onion 
buiblets in an amount equal to one to three 
bulblets, inclusive, in 1,000 grams; ‘medium 
garlicky’ to mean bulblets in an amount 
equal to 4 to 15 bulblets, inclusive, and 
‘heavy garlicky’ to mean bulblets in an 
amount equal to more than 15 bulblets in 
1,000 grams. 

Smutty wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the method described 
either in paragraph (a) or paragraph (b). 

(a) Before the determination of smut 
dockage, as provided in this paragraph, the 
wheat shall be graded and designated ac- 
cording to the grade requirements of the 
standard applicable to such wheat if it were 
not smutty, except that smut balls shall not 
be considered as foreign material other than 
dockage. The loss in weight caused by the 
removal of smut from the wheat shall be 
ascertained by scouring, washing, or other- 
wise, and shall be calculated in terms of 
percentage based on the total weight of the 
grain free from dockage. The percentage so 
calculated shall be stated in terms of whole 
per cent and half per cent. A fraction of 
a per cent when equal to, or greater than, 
a half shall be treated as a half, and when 
less than a half shall be disregarded. The 
percentage of the smut dockage, so calcu- 
lated and stated, shall be added to the 
grade designation preceding the statement 
of dockage, if any. 

(b) Smutty wheat shall be graded and 
designated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standard applicable to such 
wheat if it were not smutty, except that 
smut balls shall not be considered as foreign 
material other than dockage, and when tle 
amount of smut present is so great that any 
one or more of the grade requirements of 
the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive, 
cannot be applied accurately, the wheat 
shall be classified as sample grade. For all 
grades there shall be added to and made a 
part of the grade designation, preceding the 
statement of dockage, if any, the word 
“smutty.” 





CHICAGO—CONTRACT GRADES 


On contracts for grain or flaxseed for fu- 
ture delivery the tender of a higher grade 
of the same kind of grain or flaxseed than 
the one contracted for shall be deemed suf- 
ficient. For delivery on and after Oct. 1, 
1925, all contracts made for wheat, unless 
otherwise specified, shall be understood as 
for contract wheat, and on such contracts 
a tender of the following described grades 
of wheat in such proportions as may be 
convenient to the seller, but in no case an 
amount less than 1,000 bus of any one grade 
in one elevator, shall be deemed a valid 
tender at the price differences mentioned 
in the following schedule: No. 1 hard spring, 
at 2c per bu over contract price; No. 1 dark 
hard winter, at 1%c per bu over contract 
price; No. 1 dark northern spring, at ic 
per bu over contract price; No. 2 dark hard 
winter, at %c per bu over contract price; 
No. 1 hard winter, No. 2 hard winter, No. 1 
yellow hard winter, No. 2 yellow hard win- 
ter, No. 1 red winter, No. 2 red winter, No. 
1 northern spring, at contract price; No. 2 
dark northern spring, at 2c per bu under 
contract price; No. 2 northern spring, at 
3c per bu under contract price; No. 3 dark 
hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 yellow 
hard winter, No. 3 red winter, at 5c per bu 
under contract price. 

All contracts for corn, unless otherwise 
specified, shall be understood as for contract 
corn, and on such contracts a tender of the 
following described grades of corn in such 
proportions as may be convenient to the 
seller, but in no case an amount less than 
1,000 bus of any one grade in one elevator, 
shall be deemed a valid tender at the price 
differences mentioned in the following sched- 
ule: No. 1 white, No. 2 white, No. 1 yellow, 
No. 2 yellow, at %c per bu over contract 
price; No. 1 mixed, No. 2 mixed, at contract 
price; No. 3 white, No. 3 yellow, at 2c per 
bu under contract price; No. 3 mixed, at 
2%c per bu under contract price; No. 4 
white, No. 4 yellow, at 4%c per bu under 
contract price; No. 4 mixed, at 5c per bu 
under contract price; provided, that No. 4 
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NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


OLLER mill invented by Jacob Sulzberger of Switzerland. 1833. 
United States bakers ask for the use of the word “clear” for second 


1896. 
milling of imported wheat first issued. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals decides bleached flour case in 


German government seizes all stocks of grain and its products within 


Dust explosion in the plant of the Corn Products Refining Co. at Pekin, 
Ill., causing the death of 42 employees and property loss of $1,000,000. 


1924. 


Boston Grain and Flour Exchange organized. 
Agricultural experts inaugurate campaign to check the ravages of smut 


in the Northwest. 1926. 


Articles filed for the incorporation of the Ward Food Products Corpora- 


tion. 1926. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 









1926. 





the empire. 1915. yas appointed chairman of the board of the Millers’ National Federa- 
Flour mills of Canada placed under license system. 1918. tion. 1927. 
United States standards for bread became effective. 1923. Francois Robyns, Belgian flour importer, died. 1927. 
Day of the Month.........| 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 | 8 9 10 Il 12 138 14| 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28/29 30 31_ 
Day of the Week.......... .wewet ws © ete et eo Pr ei ee SS hm Lm®€ ©. Se eee 





Minneapolis |Sun Rises H.M.|7 380|7 30|7 30 


7 80|7 30|7 30|7 30|7 29|7 29/7 29|7 29|7 28/7 28|7 28/7 27|7 27|7 267 26)7 25|7 24/7 24|7 23/7 22)7 22/7 21|7 21/7 20|7 18)7 17|7 16|7 15 





Mean Time|Sun Sets H.M. |4 38/4 39/4 40 

















441|4 42/4 43/4 44/4 45/4 46/4 47/4 48/4 49/4 50/4 51\4 53/4 54/4 55/4 56/4 57/4 59/5 O15 1/5 25 4/5 5/5 G|5 7|5 9 5 10/5 11/5 13 
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delivered only during the 
December, January 


corn can be 
months of November, 
and February. 

All contracts for oats, unless otherwise 
specified, shall be understood as for con- 
tract oats, and on such contracts a tender 
of the following described grades of oats, 
in such proportions as may be convenient 
to the seller, but in no case an amount less 
than 1,000 bus of any one grade in one ele- 
vator, shall be deemed a@ valid tender: No. 2 
white, at contract price; No. 1 white, at %c 
per bu premium; No. 3 white, at 1%c per 
bu discount. 

All contracts for rye, unless otherwise 
specified, shall be understood as for contract 
rye, and on such contracts a tender of the 


following described grades of rye, in such 
proportions as may be convenient to the 
seller, but in no case an amount less than 
1,000 bus of any one grade in one elevator, 
shall be deemed a valid tender: No. 1 rye, 
No. 2 rye, at contract price; No. 3 rye, at 
5c per bu under contract price. 

All contracts for barley, unless otherwise 
specified, shall be understood as for contract 
barley, and on such contracts a tender of 
the following described grades of barley, in 
such proportions as may be convenient to 
the seller, but in no case an amount less 
than 1,000 bus of any one grade in one 
elevator, shall be deemed a valid tender: 
special No. 2 barley, at contract price; 
No. 1 barley, at 2c bu over contract price. 


WHEAT GRADES APPLICABLE IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


The grades of wheat described hereunder 
are those provided in the revised Canada 
grain act of 1925 for the western inspection 
division of Canada, that is, from Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William westward: 

SPRING WHEAT 

No. 1 Manitoba hard wheat shall include 
all varieties of hard red spring wheat equal 
in value to Marquis wheat; shall be sound 
and well cleaned, weighing not less than 62 
lbs to the bu; shall contain 75 per cent of 
hard red vitreous kernels. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern wheat shall in- 
clude all varieties of hard red spring wheat 
equal in value to Marquis wheat; shall be 
well matured and well cleaned, weighing not 
less than 60 Ibs to the bu and practically 
free of damaged kernels and foreign grains; 
shall contain 60 per cent of hard red vitreous 
kernels. 

No. 2 Manitoba northern wheat shall con- 
sist of hard red spring wheat, equal in value 
to Marquis wheat; shall be reasonably sound 
and reasonably clean, weighing not less than 
58 lbs to the bu, and shall contain 45 per 
cent of hard red vitreous kernels; or may 
be composed of soft varieties of red spring 
wheat, which shall be sound, reasonably 
clean, weighing not less than 60 lbs to the 
bu, and contain 60 per cent of red kernels; 
may contain amber or red durum wheat, 


~ singly or in combination, up to 1 per cent. 


No. 3 Manitoba northern wheat shall con- 
sist of red spring wheat varieties which are 
excluded from the preceding grades on ac- 
count of damage; shall be reasonably sound 
and reasonably clean, of fair milling quality, 
weighing not less than 57 lbs to the bu, and 
may contain amber or red durum, singly or 
in combination up to 3 per cent, 

No. 1 wheat rejected for smut and scoured 
shall be graded as scoured of the grade to 
which it belongs. . 

No. 2 wheat rejected for smut and scoured 
shall be graded as scoured of the grade to 
which it belongs. 

No. 3 wheat and lower grades rejected for 
smut and scoured shall be graded as scoured 
of the grade to which it belongs: Provided, 
that wheat which is inspected No. 3 north- 
ern scoured, or lower, may be graded in such 





regular grade, not higher than No. 3, as the 
inspector determines. 

Grain inspected as “no grade’ for mois- 
ture and dried may be graded as dried of 
the grade to which it belongs or as straight 
grade, in the discretion of the inspector. 

No. 3 wheat and lower grades inspected 
as “no grade’”’ for moisture and dried shall 
be graded as dried of the grade to which it 
belongs: Provided, that wheat which is in- 
spected No. 3 northern dried, or lower, may 
be graded in such regular grade, not higher 
than No. 3 northern, as the inspector de- 
termines. 

WINTER WHEAT 


No. 1 Alberta red winter wheat shall be 
hard pure red winter wheat, sound and 
clean, weighing not less than 62 lbs to the 


ju. 

No. 2 Alberta red winter wheat shall be 
hard red winter wheat, sound and clean, 
weighing not less than 60 lbs to the bu. 

No. 3 Alberta red winter wheat shall in- 
clude hard red winter wheat not clean 
enough nor sound enough to be graded No. 
2, weighing not less than 57 lbs to the bu. 

No. 1 Alberta white winter wheat shall 
be pure white winter wheat, sound and 
clean, weighing not less than 60 Ibs to 
the bu. 

No. 2 Alberta white winter wheat shall 
be white winter wheat, sound and clean, 
weighing not less than 58 Ibs to the bu. 

No. 3 Alberta white winter wheat shall 
include white winter wheat not clean enough 
or sound enough to be graded as No. 2, 
weighing not less than 56 Ibs to the bu. 

No. 1 Alberta mixed winter wheat shall 
be red and white winter wheat mixed, sound, 
plump and clean, weighing not less than 61 
lbs to the bu, and containing not less than 
50 per cent red winter wheat. 

No. 2 Alberta mixed winter wheat shall 
be red and white winter wheat mixed, 
sound, plump, clean, weighing not less than 
59 Ibs to the bu. 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


No. 1 Canada westerm amber durum wheat 
shall be sound and clean, weighing not less 
than 62 Ibs to the bu and shall be composed 


of 75 per cent of hard amber colored kernels. 
It shall not contain singly or in any com- 
bination more than 5 per cent of other 
varieties of spring or winter wheat, nor more 
than 5 per cent of the variety of red durum. 

No. 2 Canada western amber durum wheat 
shall be sound and reasonably clean, weigh- 
ing not less than 60 lbs to the bu and shall 
be composed of 60 per cent of hard amber 
colored kernels. It shall not contain singly 
or in any combination more than 10 per 
cent of other varieties of spring or winter 
wheat, nor more than 10 per cent of the 
variety of red durum. 

No. 3 Canada western amber durum wheat 
shall be reasonably sound and reasonably 
clean, weighing not less than 58 lbs to the 
bu, and shall be composed of 45 per cent 
of hard amber colored kernels. It shall 
not contain singly or in any combination 
more than 15 per cent of other varieties of 
spring or winter wheat, nor more than 10 
per cent of the variety of red durum. 

No. 4 Canada western amber durum shall 
be reasonably clean, weighing not less than 
55 lbs to the bu. It shall not contain singly 
or in ‘any combination more than 20 per 
cent of other varieties of spring or winter 
wheat, nor more than 10 per cent of the 
variety of red durum. 

No. 5 Canada western amber durum wheat 
shall be reasonably clean, weighing not less 
than 53 Ibs to the bu. It shall not contain 
singly or in any combination more than 25 
per cent of other varieties of spring or win- 
ter wheat nor more than 10 per cent of the 
variety of red durum. 

All amber durum wheat which, from any 
cause, is unfit for the grade of No. 5, shall 
be graded No. 6 in the discretion of the 
inspector. 

RED DURUM WHEAT 


No. 1 Canada western red durum wheat 
shall be sound and clean, weighing not less 
than 61 lbs to the bu. It shall be composed 
of red durum or common durum which 
contains over 10 per cent of red durum, 
and may contain up to 5 per cent of other 
varieties of spring wheat. 

No. 2 Canada western red durum wheat 
shall be sound and clean, weighing not less 
than 59 lbs to the bu. It shall be composed 
of red durum or common durum which 
contains over 10 per cent of red durum, and 
may contain up to 10 per cent of other 
varieties of spring wheat. 

No. 8 Canada western red durum wheat 
shall be reasonably sound and reasonably 
clean, weighing not less than 57 lbs to the 
bu. It shall be composed of red durum or 
common durum which contains over 10 per 
cent of red durum, and may contain up to 
15 per cent of other varieties of spring 
wheat. 


CANADA WESTERN KOTA WHEAT 


No. 1 Canada western kota wheat shall 
be sound and clean, weighing not less than 
61 lbs to the bu. It shall not contain singly 
or in any combination more than 3 per cent 
of amber durum or red durum. 

No. 2 Canada western kota wheat shall 
be sound and clean, weighing not less than 
59 lbs to the bu. It shall not contain singly 
or in any combination more than 4 per cent 
of amber durum or red durum. 


No. 3 Canada western kota wheat shall 
be composed of kota wheat which is ex- 
cluded from the preceding grades on ac- 
count of damage from frost or other causes. 
It shall be reasonably sound and clean, 
weighing not less than 57 lbs to the bu. 
It shall not contain singly or in any com- 
bination more than 5 per cent of amber 
durum or red durum. 

GARNET WHEAT 

In November, 1927, the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada decided that Gar- 
net wheat should not be graded higher than 
No. 2 northern on account of its color; this 
ruling to hold, pending the investigations of 
L. H. Newman, chief cerealist for the Do- 
minion government, 





Kansas City—Contract Grades 


All contracts made for wheat shall be 
understood as for contract wheat, and on 
such contracts a tender of No, 1 dark hard 
winter wheat, No. 1 hard winter wheat, No. 
1 yellow hard winter wheat, No. 2 dark 
hard winter wheat, No. 2 hard winter wheat 
or No. 2 yellow hard winter wheat shall 
be deemed a valid tender; provided, how- 
ever, that No. 3 dark hard winter wheat, 
No. 3 hard winter wheat, or No. 3 hard 
yellow winter wheat may be tendered on 
contract at a reduction of 8c bu from the 
contract price. 

All contracts for corn shall be understood 
as for contract corn, and on such contracts 
a tender of No. 1 mixed corn, No. 1 white 
corn, No. 1 yellow corn, No. 2 mixed corn, 
No. 2 white corn or No. 2 yellow corn shall 
be deemed a valid tender; provided, how- 
ever, that No. 3 mixed corn, No. 3 white 
corn or No. 3 yellow corn may be tendered 
on contract at a reduction of 2%c bu from 
the contract price. 

All contracts made for oats shall be un- 
derstood as for contract oats, and on such 
contracts a tender of No. 3 white oats, 
testing 36 lbs or better per bu, shall be 
deemed a valid tender; provided, however, 
that No. 1 white oats or No. 2 white oats 
may be tendered on contract at a premium 
of 1%c bu over the contract price. 





Minneapolis—Waterpower 


The waterpower at Minneapolis, furnished 
by the Mississippi River, represents a total 
of 57,000 h-p. 

Of this, 35,000 h-p is developed at the 
upper and original dam. At the Hennepin 
Island power house, 12,000 h-p is obtained, 
and at the lower dam, the power from which 
is sold to the street railway, the power is 
10,000 h-p. Each millpower equals 75 theo- 
retical h-p. 

The average head of water available to 
the flour mills is 48 feet. The current 
rental per millpower for water is $1,000 per 
year, 

A millpower (75 h-p) is supposed to fur- 
nish sufficient power to produce 160 to 180 
bbls of flour in 24 hours. 

The maximum head at the falls is 50 feet. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS OF MILLERS AND FLOUR AND GRAIN DEALERS 


American Association of Cereal Chemists 


President, Leslie R. Olsen, Minneapolis, 
Minn; vice president, C. E. Mangels, Fargo, 
N. D; secretary-treasurer, R. K. Durham, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo; editor 
of Cereal Chemistry, Dr. C. H. Bailey, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. : 





American Corn Millers’ Federation 


President, Carroll Thibault, Little Rock, 
Ark; vice presidents, T. R. Hillard, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia, 
Ark; secretary-treasurer, Reynier Van Ev- 
era, 709 Victor Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





American Feed Manufacturers’ Association 


President, W. E. Suits, Chicago, Ill; first 
vice president, E. B. Savage, Minneapolis, 
Minn; second vice president, W. R. Smith- 
Vaniz, Memphis, Tenn; third vice president, 
Cc. A. Coddington, Cayuga, N. Y; treasurer, 
W. R. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis; traffic 
manager, R. M. Field, Chicago, Ill; secre- 
tary, L. F. Brown, 53 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 


Association of Feed Control Officials 


President, P. H. Smith, Amherst, Mass; 
vice president, G. S. Fraps, College Station, 
Texas; secretary-treasurer, L. E. Bopst, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 





Association of Operative Millers 
President, Major S. Howe, Buffalo, N. Y; 
vice president, Charles E. Robinson, Ogden, 
Utah; treasurer, W. C. Dunn, Independence, 
Mo; secretary, M. F. Dillon, 203 Postal Tele- 
graph Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





Baltimore Flour Club 


President, Charles M. Trueheart; vice 
president, Wilbur Behymer; treasurer, S. G. 
Erdman; secretary, Charles Minnigerode, 
416 Professional Building, Baltimore. 





Blue Ridge Millers’ Association 


President, Stanley Kline, Boonesboro, Md; 
vice president, 8S. H. Rogers, Washington, 
D. C; treasurer, John Nicodemus, Walkers- 
ville, Md; secretary, W. L. Spurrier, Mount 
Airy Milling Co., Mount Airy, Md. 





Canadian National Millers Association 


President, R. R. Dobell, Montreal, Que; 
first vice president, C. H. G. Short, Montreal, 
Que; second vice president, W. H. McCarthy, 
Toronto, Ont; secretary, J. L. V. Mallette, 
510 Coristine Building, Montreal, Que; direc- 
tors, W. A. Black, Montreal; W. W. Hutchi- 
son, Montreal; G. A. Macdonald, Peterbor- 
ough; Thomas Williamson, Montreal; R. A. 
Thompson, Lynden; A. R. Macdonald, To- 
ronto; J. J. Page, Toronto; R. J. Pinchin, 
Midland; Charles Ritz, Montreal; D. Eric 
Treharne, Calgary, Alta; A. P. Walker, New 
York, N. ¥; A. C. McLeod, Stratford; J. A. 
McDonald, Valleyfield. 





Central Missouri Millers’ Club 
President, J. H. Dulle, Jefferson City; vice 
president, A. C. Harter, Sedalia; secretary- 
treasurer, Carl E. Bolte, Slater. 





Central States Millers’ Association 


Executive committee: M. N. Mennel, To- 
ledo, Ohio, chairman; J. W. Enright, To- 
ledo, Ohio, chairman of the transportation 
committee; W. W. Suckow, Franklin, Ind., 
treasurer; David E. Stott, Detroit, Mich; 
Frank Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Chicago Flour Club 
President, C. C. Anthon; vice president, 
Harry Korzeniewski; secretary-treasurer, S. 
O. Werner, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


Cincinnati Flour Club 
President, C. B. Nieman; vice president, 
Theobald Felss; treasurer, Ralph Groff; sec- 
retary, H. H. Wurtz, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Cincinnati. 


Detroit Flour Club 


President, E. D. Paddack; 
treasurer, George E. Watson, 
Woodbridge Street, Detroit. 


secretary- 
148 East 


The Dominion Millers’ Association 


President, T. L. Wood, Brantford; first 
vice president, J. G. Wolverton, St. Marys; 
second vice president, W. E. Treleaven, 
Lucknow; secretary-treasurer, C. B. Watts, 
1801 Royal Bank Building, Toronto. 


Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 


President, W. S. Van Derzee, Albany, N. 
Y; vice president, A. J. Thompson, Wy- 
combe, Pa; treasurer, Frank T. Benjamin, 
box 752, Canastota, N. Y; secretary, Wilbur 
A. Stannard, 48 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Farmers Grain Dealers Association of 
North Dakota 


President, A. M. Thompson, Cogswell; vice 
president, J. R. Maddock; secretary, P. A. 
sel §17-18 National Bank Building, Grand 

‘orks. 


Flour Club of Philadelphia 


President, Edward Knighton; vice presi- 
dent, C. R. Troutner; treasurer, S. B. Millen- 
son; secretary, M. O. Oliver, 2410 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Grain Dealers’ National Association 


President, C, D. Sturtevant, Omaha, Neb; 
first vice president, A. 8S. MacDonald, Bos- 
ton, Mass; second vice president, John 8S. 
Green, Louisville, Ky; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles Quinn, Gardner Building, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 


President, W. M. Moore, Covington; vice 
president, E. E. Elliott, Muncie; treasurer, 
Bert A. Boyd, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Charles B. Riley, 600 Board of Trade, In- 
dianapolis, 


Indiana Millers’ Association 
President, F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg; 
vice president, W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles B. Riley, 600 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis. 


Kansas City Flour and Feed Club 
President, Frank M. Cole; vice president, 
Cc. M. Hardenbergh; treasurer, R. Van Ev- 
era; secretary, Harvey E. Yantis, 614 Board 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association 
President, H. R. Rhodes, Colony; vice 
president, H. B. Wheaton, Hugoton; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. J. Smiley, 315 Mulvane 
Building, Topeka. 


Kentucky Millers’ Club 
President, John Moore, Lancaster; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. W. Morrison, Lexington 

Roller Mills Co., Inc., Lexington. 


Michigan State Millers’ Association 


President, Charles Doyle, Lowell; vice 
president, E. E. Harris, Mount Pleasant; 
secretary, W. B. Thoman, Thoman Milling 
Co., Lansing. 


Mill and Elevator Fieldmen’s Association 

President, A. O. Hodges, Kansas City, Mo; 
treasurer, F. S. Rexford, Wichita, Kansas; 
secretary, H. C. Lee, 230 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Minneapolis Millers’ Club 
President, Bernhard Gerlach, Red Wing; 
vice president, C. C. Bovey, Minneapolis; 
secretary-treasurer, R. T. Beatty, 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of Illinois 


President, H. B. Sparks, Alton; first vice 
president, George S. Milnor, Alton; second 
vice president, Julius Postel, Mascoutah; 
secretary-treasurer, G. A. McKinney, 320 
Easton Street, Alton. 


Milwaukee Flour Club 
President, Philip Orth, Jr; vice president, 
Max E. Marquardt; secretary-treasurer, L. 
E. Meyer, 405 Broadway, Milwaukee, 


Minnesota Millers’ Club 
President, H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud; vice 
president, J. J. Padden, Crookston; treas- 
urer, W. M. Parker, Sauk Center; secretary, 
L, H. Pinney, 308 Flour Exchange, Minne- 
apolis. 


Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association 
President, A. C. Harter, Sedalia; vice 
president, H. H. Green, Pattonsburg; treas- 
urer, W. W. Pollock, Mexico; secretary, D. 
L. Boyer, 508 Planters’ Building, St. Louis. 


National Federated Flour Clubs 
President, A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh, Pa; vice 
president, Edward Knighton, Philadelphia, 
Pa; treasurer, Walter Quackenbush, New 
York; secretary, F. W. Colquhoun, 45 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association 


President, Henry Mueller, Jersey City, N. 
J; first vice president, John Ravarino, St. 
Louis, Mo; treasurer, L. E. Cuneo, Connells- 
ville, Pa; secretary, M. J. Donna, P. O. 
Drawer No. 1, Braidwood, II. 


Nebraska Millers’ Association 
President, F. J. Zwonechek, Wilber; vice 
president, Guy L. Cooper, Humboldt; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. N. Campbell, 824-36 First 
National Bank Building, Omaha. 


New York Flour Club, Inc. 
President, Edward F. Siney; vice presi- 
dent, H. G. Spear; treasurer, James Haffen- 
berg; secretary, Walter Quackenbush, 23 
Beaver Street, New York. 


New York State Millers’ Association 

President, W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia; 
vice president, C. H. Cochran, Buffalo; 
treasurer, M. L. Walldorff, Olean; secretary, 
Fred E. Pond, 823 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Buffalo. 


North Pacific Millers’ Association 
President, H. V. Jackson, Tacoma, Wash; 
vice president, E. H. Leonard, Waitsburg, 
Wash; secretary-treasurer and traffic man- 
ager, R. D. Lytle, Box 1504, Tacoma, Wash. 


Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ Club 

President, Frank J. Allen, Winona; vice 
president, D. D. Davis, Minneapolis; treas- 
urer, H. H. King, Minneapolis; secretary, 
Cc. T. Vandenover, Security Building, Min- 
neapolis. 


Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association 

President, George Paulson, Cascade, Mont; 
vice president, Otto Paulson, Havre, Mont; 
treasurer, A. J. Maly, Great Falls, Mont; 
secretary, S. Swearingen, 434 Ford Building, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Ohio Millers’ State Association 
President, C. E. Studer, Apple Creek; vice 
president, W. W. Wickersham, Blanchester; 
secretary-treasurer, Frank H. Tanner, 205 
Wilson Avenue, Columbus. 


Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association 

President, A. R. Hacker, Enid; vice presi- 
dent, Harry Hunter, Okarche; secretary- 
treasurer, C. F. Prouty, Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma Millers’ Association 
President, Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno; 
treasurer, L. E. Davy, Oklahoma City; sec- 
retary, Frank Foltz, 505 Grain Exchange 
Building, Oklahoma City. 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 


President, Richard J. Stephens, Spokane; 
vice presidents, F. S. Roberts, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Phil Benedict, Seattle, Wash; sec- 
retary, R. H. Stephens, 608 Peyton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association 


President, H. C. W. Patterson, Saltsburg; 
first vice president, Robert Miner, Wilkes- 
Barre; second vice president, C. M. Stickell, 
Hagerstown, Md; treasurer, E, J. Eshelman, 
Lancaster; secretary, B. F. Isenberg, 206 
Sixth Street, Huntingdon, 


Piedmont Millers’ Association 
President, Clarence M. Stickell, Hagers- 
town, Md; first vice president, A. O. Bray, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C; second vice presi- 
dent, S. H. Rogers, Washington, D. C; sec- 
retary-treasurer, S. F. Poindexter, P. O. Box 
179, Richmond, Va. 


Rice Millers’ Association 
President, L. M. Simon, Crowley, La; vice 
presidents, E. B. Roy, Stuttgart, Ark., R. 
H. Hancock, El Campo, Texas, and 'D. R. 
Bertaut, Crowley, La; secretary-treasurer, 


B. Wise, P. O. Box 1289, New Orleans, 
a. 




















St. Louls Flour Club 
President, Joseph Leipman; vice presi- 
dent, P. J. McKenney; secretary-treasurer 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Ex. 
change, St. Louis. 


St. Louis Grain Club 


President, William T. Brooking; vice pres. 
ident, Fred C. Orthwein, Jr; secretary- 
treasurer, W. B. Christian, 216 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis. 





St. Louis Millers’ Club 


President, A. T. Leonhardt; vice presj- 
dent, ° . Bernet; secretary-treasurer 
Frank EB. Bichler, 1038 Pierce Building’ 
St. Louis. , 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 
President, C. T. Johnson, Mount Vernon 
Ind; vice presidents, Robert R. Clark, st 
Joseph, Mo., and Fred Borries, Louisville 
Ky; secretary-treasurer, W. H. Strowa, 
Nashville, Tenn. , 





Southeastern Millers’ Association 


President, E. E. Laurent, Clarksville, 
Tenn; vice presidents, C. Powell Smith 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Fred Borries, Louis- 
ville, Ky; treasurer, Miss Ruby Green, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; secretary, T. M. Chivington, 1527 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 





Southern Illinois Millers’ Association 


President, A. D. Brubaker, Murphysboro; 
first vice president, A. L. Gilster, Chester; 
second vice president, C. G. Randall, Ches- 
ae secretary-treasurer, J. L. Grigg, Sparta, 





Southern Minnesota Mills 


President, G. M. Palmer, Mankato; vice 
president, W. B. Webb, Wabasha; treas- 
urer, H. L. Beecher, New Ulm; secretary, 
C. T. Vandenover, Security Building, Min- 
neapolis. 





Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ 
fon 


President, G. G. Keith, Nashville, Tenn; 
vice president, A. T. Pennington, Memphis, 
Tenn; treasurer, W. A. Hall, Memphis, Tenn; 
secretary, E. P. MacNicol, 1828 Exchange 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. 





Southwestern Millers’ League 


President, R. C. Sowden, Arkansas City, 
Kansas; first vice president, A. R. Kinney, 
Omaha, Neb; second vice president, T. L. 
Hoffman, Kansas City, Mo; third vice presi- 
dent, J. L. Ford, Shawnee, Okla; treasurer, 
H. G. Randall, Kansas City, Mo; chairman 
of traffic committee, C. M. Hardenbergh 
Kansas City, Mo; commerce counsel, E. H 
Hogueland, Topeka, Kansas; secretary, C. V. 
twee, 712 Board of Trade, Kansas City 

°, 


United States Feed Distributors’ Association 


President, M. C. Burns, Buffalo, N. Y; 
vice presidents, D. G. Lowell and O. A. 
McCrea, Minneapolis, Minn; secretary-treas- 
urer, D. J. Schuh, Cincinnati Board of 
Trade, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Washington Flour Club 


President, R. H. Campbell; secretary- 
treasurer, H. L. Lord, Pier 11 A, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Wisconsin Millers’ Association 


President, Fred Fisher, Waupaca; vice 
president, K. L. Burns, Watertown; secre- 
tary-treasurer, S. C. Northrop, Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, Wis. 





DULUTH—CONTRACT GRADES 


On all contracts for grain for future de- 
livery the grades are, unless otherwise 
specified: 

Spring wheat: No. 1 northern spring, 
contract grade, with No. 1 hard spring de- 
liverable at 2c over contract price; No. 1 
dark northern spring at lc over; No. 2 
dark northern spring at 2c under; No. 2 
northern spring at 3c under. 

Durum wheat: No. 2 amber durum, con- 
tract grade, with No. 1 durum deliverable 
at contract price; No. 1 amber durum, 2c 
over; No. 2 durum, 2c under; No. 3 amber 
durum, 4c under, and No. 8 durum, 6c 
under. 

Mixed wheat is deliverable upon contracts 
for the future delivery of durum wheat as 
follows: No. 1 mixed, 4c under the contrac! 
price; No. 2 mixed, 6c under. 

Winter wheat: The following grades are 
deliverable at the contract price: No. 1 dark 
hard winter, No, 2 dark hard winter, No. 1 
hard winter, No, 2 hard winter, No. 1 yel- 
low hard winter, No. 2 yellow hard winter, 
No. 1 red winter and No. 2 red winter. 
The following grades are deliverable at 5c 
under the contract price: No. 3 dark hard 
winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 yellow 
hard winter, No. 3 red winter, No. 1 hard 
white and No. 2 hard white. On contracts 
for future delivery of winter wheat the fol- 
lowing grades of spring wheat are deliver- 
able at the contract price: No. 1 dark north- 
ern, No. 2 dark northern, No. 1 northern, 
No. 2 northern, No. 1 red spring and No. 2 
red spring. The following grades are de- 
liverable at 8c under the contract price: 
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NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


Wisi C. EDGAR became connected with The Northwestern 


Millers’ National Federation organized. 1902. 
W. H. Knox, first Kansas miller, died, Cottonwood Falls. 


William H. Dunwoody, the first miller to export flour from Minneapolis, 
died, leaving estate valued at nearly $9,000,000. 


1905. 


1914, 


Millers’ Belgian Relief Movement; steamship South Point, carrying a cargo 
of flour contributed by American millers to relief of Belgian civil popu- 
lation, sailed from Philadelphia. 


1915. 


Julius Fleischmann, president of The Fleischmann Co., died suddenly while 
playing polo at Miami Beach, Fla. 


1925. 


Robert M. La Follette, Wisconsin, introduced a resolution into the Senate, 


the production, distribution, transportation and sale of flour and bread, 


and report its findings. 1925. 


Federal Trade Commission orders the Calumet Baking Powder Co., Chi- 
cago, to cease issuing publicity disparaging the wholesomeness of self- 


rising flour. 1926. 


First recorded sale of flour by transatlantic radiophone made by the Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, to Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. Cost 


of call, $78. 1927. 


The Northwestern Miller instituted its campaign to have the carrying 
charge enforced by the issue of a pamphlet entitled “The Expense of 
Delay,” of which over 30,000 were distributed. 1927. 

President Coolidge vetoed the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill after it 
had passed the House of Representatives and the Senate. 1927. 


British bakers voted to spend $50,000 on a publicity campaign for bread. 
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No. 3 dark northern, No. 3 northern and 
No. 3 red spring. 

Flaxseed: No. 1 flaxseed, contract grade. 
Any flaxseed, wherever grown, that shall 
be graded No. 1 shall be deliverable at the 
contract price. No. 2 flaxseed, wherever 
grown, shall be deliverable at a penalty 
equal to 2 per cent of the contract price. 

Barley: Special No. 2 barley, with No. 1 
barley deliverable at 2c above the contract 
price; No. 2 5c and No. 3 8c under the con- 
tract price. 

The grades of spring wheat, durum wheat, 
barley and flaxseed shall be as established 


by the State Board of Grain Appeals of the 
state of Minnesota. 

Rye: No. 2, contract grade. 
liverable at 8c penalty. 

All of the grades referred to in this sec- 
tion shall be as established by the State 
Board of Grain Appeals of the state of 
Minnesota or the Wisconsin Grain and 
Warehouse Commission of Superior, Wis. 

Upon all contracts for grain for future 
delivery, the tender of a higher grade of 
the same grain as the one contracted for 
shall be deemed sufficient. 


No. 3 de- 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION 


Officers, directors and committee members 
of the Millers’ National Federation for the 
year ending with the annual meeting in 


1928: 

OFFICERS 
A eam Sydney Anderson, Washington, 
, 


Chairman of the Board, H. L. Beecher, 
New Ulm, Minn. 

Vice chairmen, C. M. Jackman, Wichita, 
Kansas; G. M. Palmer, Mankato, Minn. 

Secretary-treasurer, A. P. Husband, Chi- 
cago. 

Traffic director, E. S. Wagner, Chicago. 

Official counsel, Reed & Rogers, Chicago. 

Commerce counsel, Herbert J. Campbell, 
Chicago. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; James F. Bell, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn; F. E. 
Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn; Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Branch, The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling 
Co., Sparta, Ill; W. L. Harvey, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; H. S. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn; Robert Henkel, Commercial Milling 
Co., Detroit, Mich; Karl E. Humphrey, El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla; 
Frank Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg’ Roller 
Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind; C. T. John- 
son, Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind; A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; Joseph LeCompte, 
Lexington Roller Mill Co., Lexington, Ky; 
B. W. Marr, the Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; C. R. McClave, Montana Flour 
Mills Co,, Lewistown, Mont; J. B. McLemore, 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn; 
Mark N. Mennel, the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; L. B. Miller, the Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; George S. Milnor, Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill; Thomas L. Moore, 


, the Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; H. C. W 


Patterson, Patterson Milling Co., Saltsburg, 
Pa; John S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour 


Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn; Charles G. 
Randall, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Ill; H. G. Randall, the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Mo; B. B. Sheffield, Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn; Carl 


W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind; 
Ralph C. Sowden, the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y; 
E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis; H. D. Yoder, Kansas City. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. L. Beecher, chairman, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; D. D. Davis, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind; Roy N. Bishop, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; Fred J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, Y; Frank Hutchinson, Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; Thomas L. 
Moore, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; T. C. 
Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; L. A. Valier, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Membership and Finance: Ralph C., Sow- 
den, chairman, New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas; F. J. Allen, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn; H. 8S. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. 
B. McLemore, Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson 
City, Tenn; H. L. Perrigo, Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y¥; Carl W. Sims, 
Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind; Jesse B. 
Smith, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas; Carl B. Warkentin, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Package Differentials: Charles T. Olson, 
chairman, Commander Mill Co., Minneap- 
olis; George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich; A. E. Bernet, Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; Edgar H. 
Evans, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Ill; 
M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha Milling Co., 
Chickasha, Okla; . A. Pattullo, Crown 
Mills, Portland, Oregon; John 8. Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; C. 
Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn; J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Export Trade: R. F. Bausman, chairman, 
Washburn Crosby Co., New York; C. 8. Coup, 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo; O. 
D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno Mill & Elevator 


Co., El Reno, Okla; J. C. Koster, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; A. E. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; B. 
J. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co. and Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Boston; H. D. 
Yoder, Kansas City. 

Arbitration: Benjamin J. Stockman, chair- 
man, Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn; A. Alexander, Columbia River Milling 
Co., Wilbur, Wash; Charles Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich; Lee F. Graybill, 
the Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio; C. . 
Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; Orrin O. Lake, Ewart & Lake, 
Inc., Groveland, N. Y. 

Insurance: C. B. Jenkins, chairman, No- 
blesville Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind; L. H. 
Hale, Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia, Mich; 
W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Julius Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill; B. B. Sheffield, Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis; 
E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis; T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co., Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Feedstuffs: A. R. Kinney, chairman, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; 
W. V. Hamilton, William Hamilton & Son, 
Inc., Caledonia, N. Y; Martin Huber, High- 
land Milling Co., Highland, Ill; C. M. Jack- 
man, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
D. G. Lowell, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; O. A. McCrea, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, 

Flour Definitions and Standards: James 
F. Bell, chairman, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; C. S. Heiston, Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; Ralph S. Herman, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Fred 
J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y; A. C. Loring, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Transportation: Mark N. Mennel, chair- 
man, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; Frank 
Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas; C. A. Lahey, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; M. H. Strothman, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; C. V. Topping, Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, Kansas City; L. A. 
Valier, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; 
Cc. T. Vandenover, Southern Minnesota Mills, 
Minneapolis; E. S. Wagner, ex officio, Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago. 

Grain Standardization and _ Inspection: 
Cc. M. Hardenbergh, chairman, Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; William 
Chreste, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky; A. V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis; Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y; 
Walter H. Mills, Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis; J. C. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; Richard Swartz, New Ulm Roller 
Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Legislation: Thomas L. Moore, chairman, 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; John Crosby, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Roger S. 
Hurd, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio; H. C. W. Patterson, Patterson 
Milling Co., Saltsburg, Pa; John A. Sim, 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York; 
W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre 


Haute, Ind; E. C, Stott, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Detroit, Mich; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Sales Contract: F. J. Allen, chairman, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; E. C. 
Andrews, Hall Milling Co., St. Louis; J. W. 
Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City; L. C. Chase, United Mills Corporation, 
Grafton, Ohio; H. W. Files, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; E. H. Leonard, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash; R. 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill 
Co., Wabasha, Minn. 

Crop Improvements: R. W. Goodell, chair- 
man, King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis; Ru- 
dolph A. Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, Kansas; C. H. Koenigsmark, Monroe 
Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill; Ferd. P. Meyer, 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis; J. K. Smith, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 

Future Trading: H. G. Randall, chairman, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; P. 
D. McMillan, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; B. J. Roth- 
well, Bay State Milling Co. and Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co., Boston; C. B, Jenkins, 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind; 
Sydney Anderson, ex officio, 616 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C; George S. Milnor, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Il. 

Cost Accounting: D. S. Jackman, chair- 
man, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
H. A. Berkemeyer, Hall Milling Co., St. 
Louis; W. R. Bow, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash; L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; H. A. Bullis, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Richard 
P. Johnson, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn; R. R. McCreight, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; H. L. Perrigo, Victor 
Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.; J. G. 
Schmitz, Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; 
G. H. Spaeth, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; J. D. Walberg, Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. 

Sales: Harold R. Ward, chairman, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. B. 
Anderson, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; John W. Burns, Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis; F. P. Cooke, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; Stewart P. El- 
liott, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; How- 
ard W. Files, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Richard A. Hoyt, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn; Harry F. Marsh, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. 
B. McLemore, Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson 
City, Tenn; John A. Reis, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind; John A. Sim, Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York; E. A. 
Weaver, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 






Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 

President, J. A. Lee, New York; vice 
president, J. G. Parry, Cincinnati; secretary- 
treasurer, C. H. Van Cleef, 419 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati. 


Allied Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Canada 

President, R. H. D. Sim, Toronto, Ont; 
first vice president, W. R. Finkle, Toronto, 
Ont; second vice president, T. E. Loudon, 
Toronto, Ont; treasurer, H. W. Patrick, To- 
ronto, Ont; secretary, W. E. Floody, 73 
Richmond Street, Toronto, Ont. 


American Bakers Association 
President, Henry Stude, Chicago; first vice 
president, L. A. Schillinger, Baltimore; sec- 
ond vice president, Glenn O. Garber, Fred- 
erick, Md; treasurer, M. Lee Marshall, Chi- 
cago; secretary, Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Chicago. 





American Institute of Baking 
President, Henry Stude; treasurer, M. 
Lee Marshall; secretary, George E. Dean, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 
(Headquarters of Institute at 1135 Fuller- 
ton Avenue, Chicago.) 





American Society of Bakery Engineers 

President, E. B. Price, Louisville, Ky; first 
vice president, E. B. Nicolait, New York; 
second vice president, Frank M. Grout, At- 
lanta; secretary-treasurer, V. E. Marx, 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Associated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale 


President, Charles F. Pfeffer, Louisville, 
Ky; first vice president, Gustave A. Wilde, 
Pittsburgh; second vice president, Joseph T. 
Fischer, Milwaukee; third vice president, 
William Glaser, St. Paul; treasurer, George 


Geissler, Joliet, Ill; financial secretary, B. 
E. Nehls, Chicago; secretary, John M. Hart- 
ley, room 1122, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 





Associated Bakers of Illinois 
President, George E. Wuller, Belleville; 
vice president, Rome Boekenhoff, Quincy; 
treasurer, George Geissler, Joliet; secretary, 
George Chussler, Jr., 360 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, room 1122, Chicago. 


Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
President, William Glaser, St. Paul; vice 
president, Joe Hofer, Minneapolis; financial 
secretary, E. H. Braunig, St. Paul; treas- 
urer, Al Tweelings, Minneapolis; secretary, 
J. A. Janovec, 3724 Third Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. 





Bakers’ Association of Oregon, Inc. 
President and general manager, A. V. 
Hemming, 610 Henry Building, Portland, 
Oregon; vice president, T. M, Finch; secre- 
tary, Neva Webb. 


Bakers Club, Inc. 

President, M. Lee Marshall; vice presi- 
dents, Earl A. Cox and G. Warren Wheeler; 
treasurer, E. B. Keirstead; secretary, F. A. 
Lyon, 17 East Forty-first Street, New York. 


Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association 
President, Paul M. Esselborn, Cincinnati; 
vice president, Harry Lockwood, Cincinnati; 
treasurer, J. C. Emley, New York; secre- 
tary, John M. Van Houten, Beacon, N. Y. 


Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association 


President, C. A. Bowman, Denver, Colo; 
vice president, A. J. Zimmerman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis; treasurer, H. R. Templeton, Buf- 
falo, N. Y; secretary, R. T. Stokes, 90 West 
Broadway, New York. 


Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada 
President, J. J. Dutton, Peterborough, 
Ont; first vice president, W. J. McGroarty, 
Toronto, Ont; treasurer, J. W. Brandon, 
Toronto, Ont; secretary, H. E. Trent, 96 
Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ont. 


Chicago Master Bakers’ Association 


President, Peter Redler; vice president, 
Joseph Herzinger; treasurer, George Stroh; 
financial secretary, B. E. Nehls; secretary, 
George Chussler, Jr., 360 N. Michigan Av- 
enue, room 1122, Chicago. 


Indiana Bakers’ Association 


President, J. A. Zeller, Shelbyville; vice 
president, Paul Brickley, Hartford City; 
treasurer, V. C. Vanderbilt, Indianapolis; 
secretary-manager, C. P. Ehlers, 425 Mer- 
chants Bank Building, Indianapolis. 


Towa Bakers’ Association 


President, Louis Kautz, Muscatine; vice 
president, James Johnstone, Boone; treas- 
urer, G. F. Brems, Cedar Rapids; secretary, 
Cc. O. Schweikhardt, 1623 South Main Street, 
Burlington. 


Kansas Bakers’ Association 
President, Henry Brinkman, Lawrence; 
vice presidents, Frank Rushton, Kansas City, 
Oscar Sutorius, Newton, L. R. Jones, Lyons, 
Clyde Alexander, Parsons; secretary-treasur- 
er, J. S. Chase, Jr., P. O. Box 307, Topeka. 


Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association 

President, Theodore Vonbokern, Louisville; 
vice president, S. W. Burke, Junction City; 
treasurer, F. Kapfhammer, Louisville; sec- 
retary, R. F. Cobb, 616 South First Street, 
Louisville. 


Master Bakers’ Association of Idaho 

President, S. J. Keyes, Boise; vice presi- 
dent, Nels Westby; secretary-treasurer, Au- 
gust J. Stephan, 922 Front Street, Boise. 


Missouri Master Bakers’ Association 

President, William Markwardt, Joplin; 
vice presidents, Louis Klein, Moberly, and 

F. Streng, Columbia; secretary, Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis. 


National Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses 
President, B. B. Grenell, Chicago; vice 
president, T. F. Ferguson, Detroit, Mich; 
secretary-treasurer, D. W. Boyd, 304 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nebraska Master Bakers’ Association 

President, L. A. McThompson, Norfolk; 
vice presidents: eastern, Harold lLeMar, 
Omaha; southwestern, Earl Griffis, Hastings; 
northwestern, C. C. Jesse, Aurora; central, 
Cc. E. Masterman, Lincoln; northeastern, F. 
J. Wiscelsen, Fremont; southeastern, H. C. 
Green, Auburn; treasurer, Charles Ortman, 
Omaha; secretary, H. L. Thompson, Crete 
Mills, Crete. 


New England Bakers’ Association 

President, Justin Aubry, Pittsfield, Mass; 
general vice president, P. H. McManus, Do- 
ver, N. H; wholesale vice president, John 
Winialski, Hartford, Conn; retail vice presi- 
dent, Fred Darville, Sanford, Maine; treas- 
urer, W. L. Durland, Boston, Mass; secre- 
tary, Walter Nissen, Portland, Maine; busi- 
ness manager, H. D. Likins, 465 Stuart 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, Inc. 
President, Leonard Metz, Newark; vice 
president, Anton Mulley, Paterson; treas- 
urer, William Cordes, Jersey City; secretary, 
Adolph Lang, 104 Lillie Street, Newark. 


New York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers 


President, Maximillian Strasser; first vice 
president, W. Horscheler, Rochester; second 
vice president, Paul Seibold, Brooklyn; third 
vice president, Carl Kehlof, Buffalo; treas- 
urer, Martin Keidel, Brooklyn; secretary, 
Rudolph Zink, 397 Willis Avenue, New York. 


New York Bakers’ Association, Inc. 


President, Louis A. Wehle; vice presi- 
dents, C. E. Larsen, Ralph Kimmey, A. A. 
Rosenblum, Carl Kehlhof and C. R. Chesley; 
treasurer, E. B. Keirstead, New York; sec- 
retary, Frank A. Lyon, 17 East Forty-first 
Street, New York. 


North Dakota Bakers’ Association 
President, H. E. Howland, Fargo; vice 
president, A. Thomte, Lisbon; secretary- 
treasurer, C. A, Williams, Williams Bakery, 
Fargo. 


Ohio Bakers’ Association 


President, R. H. B. Whitefoot, Cincinnati; 
vice president, Verne Osborne, Piqua; treas- 
urer, Frank H. Rolfes, Springfield; secre- 
tary, George A. Daut, 361 East Dunedin 
Road, Columbus. 


Oklahoma Bakers’ Association 
President, O. B. Heck, Bartlesville; vice 
president, Charles Yost, Oklahoma City; sec- 
retary, C. G. Busken, 34 Harrison Avenue, 
Oklahoma City. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
President, Gerard R. Williams, Scranton; 
vice president, J. B. Dwyer, Erie; treasurer, 
G. W. Fisher, Huntingdon; secretary, C. C. 
Latus, 60 Methodist Building, Pittsburgh. 


Potomac States Bakers’ Association 
President, G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md; 
vice president, Walter F. Davis, Roanoke, 
Va; treasurer, J. W. Stohlman, Washington, 
D. C; secretary, H. R. Thomas, Baltimore. 


Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association 
President, J. H. Winchell, Denver, Colo; 
first vice president, C. O. Zimmerman, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo; second vice president, 
Julius Holzworth, Denver, Colo; secretary- 
treasurer, E. R. Jones, box 871, Denver, 
Colo. 


Southeastern Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association 
President, Arthur Vogel, Cape Girardeau; 
secretary-treasurer, Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis. 


Southern Bakers’ Association 
President, Peter R. Nugent, Savannah, 
Ga; vice president, E. C. Lloyd, Anniston, 
Ala; treasurer, J. B. Everidge, Columbus, 
Ga; secretary, Robert W. Branch, Jr., P. O. 
Box 266, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Southern Illinois Bakers’ Association 


President, G. B. Hawkins, Mount Vernon; 
vice president, H. F. Merck, Belleville; : 
retary-treasurer, Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 215 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.  _ 


sec- 


United Master Bakers of New York 
President, Adam Metz; vice presidents 
Frank Habersberger, Paul Weidig; treasurer. 
Peter Theobald; secretary, Otto Gilcher, 1463 
Third Avenue, New York; financial ; 
tary, Louis Wack. 


secre- 


Washington State Bakers’ Association 

President Wallace A. MacPherson; vice 
president, Gus Rasmussen, Seattle; office 
1107 South K Street, Tacoma. : 


Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 


President, Horace W. Crider, Homestead; 
vice president, E. R. Braun, Pittsburgh; 
treasurer, S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary, C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers 


President, Joseph T. Fischer, Milwaukee; 
vice president, Frank Kullmann, Milwaukee; 
treasurer, W. A. Rose, Burlington; secre- 
tary, Joseph W. Pinzer, 1126 Thirty-ninth 
Street, Milwaukee. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


The National Association of Master Bak- 
ers was organized in Boston, Oct. 20, 1897. 
The first president of the organization was 
Charles Schneider, Washington, D. C. H. 
R. Clissold, editor of the Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago, was the first secretary. Mr. Clis- 
sold continued as secretary of the associa- 
tion until Feb. 11, 1908, at which time B. 
F. Whitecar, of Philadelphia, was elected 
his successor. Conventions have been held 
each year. 

In 1914 the association hired a paid sec- 
retary in the person of Joseph M. Bell, of 
Chicago. Mr. Bell continued as secretary 
until 1919, when he resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by David P. Chindblom. On Dec. 
1, 1920, Mr. Chindblom was succeeded by 
J. W. McClinton. In 1921 Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, director of the American Institute of 
Baking, was appointed secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the association. 

In 1918 the name was changed to the 
American Association of the Baking Indus- 
try. This name, however, was found to be 
unwieldy, and at the 1921 convention, held 
in Chicago, the name was changed to the 
American Bakers Association. 

At the 1921 convention, the association, 
with its change of name, adopted a new 
constitution and bylaws, with a plan for 
expanding, elevating and safeguarding the 
industry. This plan comprehends the edu- 
cation of the American public as to the 
importance of commercially baked bread, 
the adoption of a uniform label for the use 
of members, a high standard sanitary code 
that members must live up to in order to 
be able to use the label, and the raising of 
sufficient funds to carry on the work of the 
association and the American Institute of 
Baking. 

At the convention held at Atlantic City 
in the fall of 1926, a federated plan of 
organization was proposed, and was adopted 
by the board of governors at its meeting 
held in Chicago, Nov. 17, 1926. This pro- 
vides for federating the membership of all 
state and group state associations, with the 
aim of granting to every member in such 
association the rights, privileges and bene- 
fits of local, state and national membership 
under one set of dues, and representation in 
electing the board of governors of the na- 
tional body. The association’s policies to 
be voted on by a house of delegates, com- 
prising representatives from state or group 
state associations, based on one delegate to 
each 50 ovens paying dues to the American 
Bakers Association. At this meeting Henry 
Stude, of Houston, Texas, was elected presi- 
dent, and he was re-elected at the 1927 
annual meeting of the governors, when a 
new office was created, with the election of 
Frederick H. Frazier, General Baking Cor- 
poration, New York, as chairman of the 
board. 

A program for 1928 has been presented by 
Mr. Stude calling for the establishment of a 
forum for settlement of troubles within the 
industry; for a campaign against attacks on 
white bread; for a national survey of bakery 
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goods; for a national campaign to increase 
bread consumption; for the wider use of the 
association’s field men, T. Smith, Claude 
Bascombe, and Frank Nemetz; and for the 
support of the Bakery Sales Promotion As- 
sociation and cake and retail sections of the 
American Bakers Association. 


The past presidents of the association, 
in addition to Mr, Schneider above men- 
tioned, were: J. E. McKinney, St. Louis, 
Robert Morton, Detroit, Frank R. Shepard, 
Boston, William M. Regan, Minneapolis, B. 
H. Smith, Kansas City, A. Boettler, St. 
Louis, H. B. Leary, Washington, D. C., 
Simon Hubig, Cincinnati, William Meek, Los 
Angeles, Paul Schulze, Chicago, George F. 
Clarke, Jamestown, N. Y., F. H. Hohengar- 
ten, St. Louis, Mark Bredin, Toronto, George 
M. Haffner, Fort Wayne, Ind., Jay Burns, 
Omaha, Neb., Samuel F. McDonald, Memphis, 
Tenn., Henry Stude, Houston, Texas, George 
S. Ward, New York City, Gordon Smith, 
Mobile, Ala., C. N. Power, Pueblo, Colo., 
Win M. Campbell, Kansas City, Mo., A. L. 
Taggart, Indianapolis, Ind. (acting president 
during the unexpired term of Mr. Campbell), 
William H. Korn, Davenport, Iowa, Ray- 
mond K. Stritzinger, Norristown, Pa., Lewis 
F. Bolser, Minneapolis, and L. J, Schumaker, 
Philadelphia. 





American Institute of Baking 

During the conference of bakers at Wash- 
ington, D. C., held during the war period, 
Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, advanced 
an idea out of which grew the American 
Institute of Baking. The idea was to estab- 
lish an institute for baking research and 
technical education. 

To finance the project, it was suggested 
that bakers turn over Liberty Bonds to the 
amount of $1,000,000 to the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, the in- 
terest on which was to establish and endow 
the proposed American Institute of Baking. 
It was found, however, that this plan was 
not feasible, and at the 1919 convention of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry a subscription was started to make 
the American Institute an accomplished 
fact. By the end of the convention, sub- 
scriptions amounted to $75,000. 

The directors who had the matter in hand, 
after several conferences, entered into an 
arrangement with the Dunwoody Institute 
at Minneapolis whereby the facilities of that 
institute were placed at the disposal of the 
American Institute of Baking. Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, food and drug commissioner of 
Indiana, was appointed head of the institute. 

At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry at 
Atlantic City in September, 1920, the asso- 
ciation voted to terminate the arrangement 
it had made with the Dunwoody Institute 
for housing the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, at the expiration of the agreement. 
This action was taken because of difficulties 
met with in financing the project. 

In December, 1921, the institute was 
moved to what was formerly known as the 
Wahl-Henius Institute, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, this property having been 
aa by the American Bakers’ Associa- 

on, 

In November, 1925, a new constitution 
was adopted. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, who had served as 
director and president since the institute 
was formed, resigned in September, 1927, 
and Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, assumed the additional 
office of president of the institute. © Mr. 
Stude has presented an extensive program 
for 1928, which calls for the remodeling of 
the present bakery, the provision of exten- 
sion courses to bring the school to the 
baker, the establishment of home study 
courses in bread and cake production and 
bread and retail sales, the study of labora- 
tories, the extended use of the institute’s 
facilities, the revision of the present system 
of bread scoring, the dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the department of nu- 
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HICAGO Board of Trade organized. 
Amasa K. Ostrander, founder of The Northwestern Miller, died. 1877. 
Steamship Missouri, carrying millers’ flour for relief of famine suf- 

ferers in Russia, sailed from New York. 
{Invention of Alsop bleaching process announced. 
Millers’ Belgian Relief Movement; relief cargo carried to Rotterdam, taken 
into Belgium by barges and there distributed through the agency of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
Food Administration ordered millers to grind 100 per cent flour. 
“Eat More Wheat” movement started. 
Wheat Council of the United States discontinued. 
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The World’s 
Wheat 


Harvest 


White dots 
indicate harvest time 









NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


1848. 


1892. 
1904. 


1915. 

1918. 
1923. 

1924, 


William M. Jardine became Secretary of Agriculture. 
Purity Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul, purchased 12 plants of the Nafziger Bak- 


ing Co., Kansas City. 1925. 


Decimal weight bill failed to pass House. 
Answers to a questionnaire issued by the National Association of British 


and Irish Millers showed that 89 per 


cians in Great Britain ate white bread. 


Elliot C. MacDougal succeeded George G. Barber, who was eliminated from 
the position of chairman of the board of the Continental Baking Cor- 


poration. 1927. 


The International Milling Co., Minneapolis, decided to erect a mill at 


Saskatoon, Sask. 1927. 


1928 


1925. 


1925. 


cent of 1,500 representative physi- 
1927. 
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tritional education which the institute main- 
tains, with a view of aiding the industry, 
the appointment of a library board, the 
appointment of a special committee to con- 
sider the research work of the institute, and 
the conversion of the old nutritional labora- 
tory building into a cake laboratory. 





Exchange of Bread 

According to the Louis Livingston Library 
of Baking, 12 of the United States have laws 
dealing with the bakers’ stale bread prob- 
lem. Arizona, California, Indiana, Ohio and 
Virginia have laws that are very similar, 
and that provide that no bread, or other 
bakery products, shall be returned by the 
purchaser to the manufacturer. An excep- 


tion is made to those products in ‘“perma- 
nent containers,’”’ but it is ruled that ‘‘per- 
manent containers’ shall not be taken to 
mean bread wrappers. 

Massachusetts has a law similar to this, 
but there is included a special provision that 
allows the department of public health to 
grant permission for the exchange of bread 
under extraordinary conditions. 

In North Carolina and Wisconsin, the law 
simply forbids the return of bread. 

In Oklahoma, no bread over 72 hours old 
may be sold unless the purchaser is in- 
formed that it is stale bread. 

Oregon, South Dakota and Washington 
forbid any form of arrangement for the re- 
turn or exchange of bakery products, 


BLEACHED FLOUR LAWS 


The status of the federal regulations re- 
garding the bleaching of flour was more or 
less uncertain from 1906, when the food and 
drugs law was enacted, until the summer 
of 1920. The question at issue was whether 
or not the bleaching process constituted 
adulteration within the meaning of the act. 

On July 31, 1920, the Department of Agri- 
culture issued the following statement: 
“Bleached flour may be shipped within the 
jurisdiction of the law only under the con- 
dition that the bleaching has not concealed 
inferiority or impaired the quality or 
strength of the article, and then only on 
condition that it is branded plainly to indi- 
cate that it has undergone a process of 
bleaching. Failure to label the containers 
to show that such flour has been bleached 
will subject it to a charge of misbranding. 
No action will be taken at the present time 
on the ground that bleaching introduces into 
the flour a substance which may be injuri- 
ous to health, provided, as a result of 
bleaching, there is not introduced into the 
flour such a quantity of the bleaching agent 
as may render it injurious as indicated in 
the decision of the Supreme Court. Should 
evidence later become available that the 
bleaching of flour introduces an ingredient 
in minute quantities, which has the effect 
of rendering the article injurious to health, 
announcement of the fact will be made and 
appropriate action taken to prevent there- 
after the shipment of bleached flour within 
the jurisdiction of the food and drugs act. 
Whether bleaching in any given specifica- 
tion reduces the quality and strength of the 
flour or conceals damage or inferiority must 
be decided on the basis of the facts in each 
Particular case.”’ 

In subsequent announcements by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it was stated that 
the words “Artificially Bleached,” ‘‘Bleached 
by Process” or ‘‘Bleached” must 
be used, and that the words “Artificially 
Matured”’ would not be accepted as a satis- 
factory equivalent. 

Before the close of 1923, nearly all the 
States, including Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 
and North Dakota, had revised their laws 
to conform to the federal rulings. The usual 
requirement is that all artificially bleached 


flour shall be so labeled in plain and con- 
spicuous letters not less than one inch in 
height. 

The states which, on Jan. 1, 1927, report- 
ed bleached flour regulations differing from 
those of the federal government were as 


follows: 
GEORGIA 


“Flour bleached with nitrogen peroxide is 
adulterated, under the food and drugs act 
of Aug. 21, 1906. The character of the adul- 
teration is such that no statement upon the 
label will bring bleached flour within the 
law, and such flour cannot legally be made 
or sold in the state of Georgia.” 


NEBRASKA 


The state law requires that bleached flour 
shall be so labeled only in case the bleach- 
ing agent used is nitrogen peroxide. - 


NEW YORK 

The state law provides that an article of 
food shall be deemed to be adulterated “if 
it contains any added poisonous or other 
deleterious ingredient which may render such 
article injurious to health.” If the flour in 
question is not in violation of this clause, 
the state Department of Farms and Markets 
is of the opinion that “it could be sold as a 
bleached flour when plainly labeled, stating 
all of the constituents that are present, if 
any, which have caused the bleaching.” 

New York City has a special ordinance, 
providing that ‘‘no flour, to which oxides of 
nitrogen, or nitrous acid, or nitrates, or 
chlorine, or any other chemical bleaching 
agent has been added, shall be brought into, 
or held, kept, sold or offered for sale in the 
City of New York, unless the package or 
container shall be legibly and conspicuously 
marked or labeled with the words, ‘Bleached 
with (giving the name of the bleach- 
ing agent used).”’ All bleached flour prod- 
ucts must be similarly labeled “Bleached 
with — 

NORTH CAROLINA 

“Flour artificially bleached with nitrogen 
peroxide or chlorine or any other agent, 
when offered for sale in North Carolina, 
shall have plainly marked or printed in 
@ conspicuous place on the sack, barrel 
or other package, in letters not smaller 








than five-eighths of an inch in size, the 


legend: ‘Bleached.’ Before any _  artifi- 
cially bleached flour shall be offered 
for sale in this state, the manufacturer, 


dealer, agent, or person who causes it to be 
sold or offered for sale by sample or other- 
wise within this state shall file with the 
commissioner of agriculture a statement that 
it is desired to offer such bleached flour for 
sale in North Carolina, and the name of the 
manufacturer or jobber and the brand name 
of the flour if it has such.”” For each brand 
of artificially bleached flour registered and 
offered for sale, an annual inspection fee of 
$15, due during January, must be paid. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


All flour that has been subjected to any 
treatment whereby it is bleached, or its nat- 
ural color changed in any manner through 
chemical action, must be clearly and con- 
spicuously labeled on the package to show 
this fact. The statement on the label must 
contain the word “Bleached” in letters not 
1ess than one half inch in height. If chlorine 
be used ‘in the bleaching process, underneath 
the word “Bleached” must appear the words 
“Chlorine used.” \ 





Moisture Content of Flour 

In July, 1926, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that flour 
may contain not more than 15 per cent 
moisture as determined by the vacuum 
method of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, under the food and drugs 
act. 

The change in the standard is not an ac- 
tual increase in the moisture permitted in 
flour, since the water oven method previous- 
ly used to determine moisture did not give 
all of the water present within about 1% per 
cent, 


SELF-RISING 


The following is the text of the Texas 
self-rising flour law: 

Whoever manufactures for sale within this 
state, or offers or exposes for sale or ex- 
change, or sells any self-rising flour, or com- 
pound intended for use as a self-rising flour, 
under any name or title whatsoever, shall 
securely affix or cause to be securely af- 
fixed to the outside of every box, can, sack 
or package containing such self-rising flour 
or like mixture or compound, a label dis- 
tinctly printed in plain capital letters in 
the English language, containing the name 
and domicile of the manufacturers or deal- 
ers, and the percentage by weight of each of 
the chemical leavening ingredients of the 
contents thereof. Such self-rising flour or 
any compound so termed or styled, when 
sold for-use shall produce not less than one 
half of 1 per cent, by weight, of available 
carbon dioxide gas, and there shall not be 
contained in such self-rising flour more than 
3% per cent of chemical leavening ingredi- 


The food laws of some states provide that 
the standards and definitions adopted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture at 
once become the legal standards of those 
states. The laws of other states give gen- 
eral authority to food officials to adopt 
standards, and such officials usually adopt 
the federal standards. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture in a letter dated Jan. 17, 1928, with 
regard to changes in moisture content and 
weight of flour, said: ‘“‘The standard is in- 
tended as a maximum, and no official tol- 
erance above this amount has been adopted 
or considered. The basis for adjusting com- 
mercial differences with regard to weights 
is solely a matter of trade agreement. You, 
of course, appreciate that the shipment of 
short-weight packages of flour is a violation 
of the federal food and drugs act. Dis- 
crepancies in weight due to differences in 
atmospheric conditions, such as changes in 
temperature and humidity, are provided for 
in the food and drugs act under a paragraph 
which states that such discrepancies due 
exclusively to differences in atmospheric 
conditions in various places, and which un- 
avoidably result from the ordinary and cus- 
tomary exposure of the packages to evap- 
oration or to the absorption of water, may 
be allowed. ; 





“Line Elevator Company” 


The term, “line elevator company,” as 
used in the Northwest, signifies a company 
which operates a greater or less number of 
elevators situated at numerous points along 
the different railroads in the interior of the 
Northwest. Briefly, it means a company, 
with headquarters usually at Minneapolis, 
which operates a number of interior eleva- 
tors. 


FLOUR LAWS 


ents; otherwise, such flour or compound 
shall be deemed adulterated. 

Self-rising flour is defined to be a combi- 
nation of flour, salt, and chemical leavening 
ingredients. The flour shall be of the grade 
of “straight” or better, and the chemical 
leavening ingredients are:' bicarbonate of 
soda, and either calcium acid phosphate, 
sodium aluminum sulphate, cream of tartar, 
tartaric acid or combinations of the same. 


NORTH CAROLINA RULING 


The following regulation applies in North 
Carolina: 

When a leavening agent or baking powder 
is added to flour, and the flour has become 
what is known as self-rising flour, the same 
shall be plainly stated on the bag, barrel, 
or other package, and in connection with the 
word “self-rising,”” the name of the acid 
salt of which the powder or leavening agent 
is made, as is provided by regulation on 
baking powder. 











MINNEAPOLIS—CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE RULES 


Membership Unlimited.—The number of 
memberships in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce is unlimited. Initiation or mem- 
bership fee, $15,000. However, in the open 
market they sell much below this price. 

Arbitration Fees.—Fees for arbitration be- 
fore the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
are: Each case involving less than $500, 
$10; involving $500 and upwards and less 
than $1,000, $15; involving $1,000 and up- 
wards and less than $1,500, $20; involving 
$1,600 or upwards and less than $2,500, $25; 
involving $2,500 and upwards, $50. The 
money goes to the members of the arbitra- 
tion board. In addition thereto is a charge 
of $3 to go to the secretary for fees in each 
case and $2 for stenographer’s service. 

Millfeed.—Terms of Shipment.—Immediate 
shipment means within three calendar days 
from time directions are furnished by seller; 
quick shipment, within seven calendar days 
from day directions are furnished; prompt 
shipment, within 14 calendar days from day 
directions are furnished. 

Contract Grades.—On all sales of grain 
and flaxseed for future delivery, the con- 
tract grade shall be No. 1 northern on the 
spring wheat future, No. 2 hard winter on 
the winter wheat future, 3 yellow corn, 2 
white oats, No. 2 rye, and No. 1 flaxseed, as 
established by the Joint Board of Grain 
Appeals, or other properly constituted au- 
thority of the state of Minnesota, 

The grades of spring wheat deliverable on 
the spring wheat future shall be as follows: 
on all sales of spring wheat for future de- 
livery, the contract grade shall be No. 1 
northern spring wheat, provided that on all 
sales of spring wheat for future delivery the 
following grades may be delivered: No. 1 
hard spring at 2c above the price of No. 1 
northern spring; No. 1 dark northern spring 
at lc above the price of No. 1 northern 
spring; No. 2 dark northern spring at 2c 
under, and No. 2 northern spring at 3c 
under. All of the above grades to be as 
established by the Joint Board of Grain Ap- 
peals or other properly constituted author- 
ity of the state of Minnesota. 

On all sales of winter wheat for future 
delivery, the following grades may be ap- 
plied: No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 hard 
winter, No. 1 yellow hard winter and No. 2 
dark hard winter wheat. 

On all sales of winter wheat for future 
delivery, the following grades may be ap- 
plied at a discount of 5c per bu below the 
price of No. 2 hard winter wheat: No. 2 
yellow hard winter, No. 3 dark hard winter 
and No. 3 hard winter wheat, 

Unless otherwise specified, all offers to 
buy or sell wheat for future delivery shall 
be understood to refer to the spring wheat 
future, 

On all sales of corn for future delivery, 
the following grades may be delivered: No. 
1 white corn, No. 2 white corn, No. 1 yellow 
corn and No. 2 yellow corn, at %c per bu 
over contract price; No. 1 mixed corn, No. 
2 mixed corn, No. 8 white corn and No. 3 
yellow corn at contract price; No. 3 mixed 
corn at 2%c per bu under contract price; 
No. 4 white corn and No. 4 yellow corn at 
4%c per bu under contract price; No. 4 
mixed corn at 6c bu under contract price. 

No. 4 corn of the new crop can be deliv- 
ered only during the months of November, 
December, January and February. No. 4 
corn, the moisture content of which does 
not exceed the maximum required for No. 3 
corn, may be delivered on contract during 
the balance of the year, but in no case 
shall more than 25 per cent of No. 4 corn 
be applied on contract during any time of 
the year. 

On all sales of oats for future delivery, 
the following grades may be applied: No, 1 
white oats at %c premium above the con- 
tract price; No. 2 white oats at the contract 
price; No. 3 white oats at a discount of 
1%c bu under the price of No. 2 white oats. 

On all sales of barley for future delivery, 
the contract grade shall be special No. 2 
barley as established by the Joint Board of 
Grain Appeals or other properly constituted 
authority of the state of Minnesota; pro- 
vided that upon all sales of barley for future 
delivery No. 1 barley may be applied at 2¢ 
bu above the contract price; No. 2 barley 
may be applied at 5c bu under the contract 
price; No. 3 barley may be applied at 8c bu 
under the contract price. 

On all sales of rye for future delivery, No. 
1 rye may be delivered, with No. 3 rye ata 
discount of 8c per bu. 

On all sales of flaxseed for future deliv- 
ery, the following grades may be delivered: 
any and all No. 1 flaxseed and No. 1 north- 
western flaxseed, as established by the Joint 
Board of Grain Appeals or other properly 
constituted authority of the state of Minne- 
sota, at the contract price; and also any 
flaxseed, wherever grown, the commercial 
value of which is equal to or better than 
No. 1 flaxseed; and any “merchantable” 
flaxseed of inferior quality, wherever grown, 
at a difference in price equal to the com- 
mercial difference in value as compared with 
No. 1 flaxseed. 

Sales to Arrive.—Where grain is sold to 
arrive, seller has 20 days from date of sale 
in which to deliver. 

Carloads.—Following amounts constitute a 
carload: wheat, corn, rye, barley, flaxseed, 
1,000 bus; oats, 1,500 bus; screenings, all 
kinds, 40,000 Ibs. 

High or Low Price.—The board of direc- 
tors has resolved that, should any member 
offer to buy at a price higher than the cur- 
rent selling price, or to sell below the cur- 
rent bid price for future delivery on the 
trading floor of the Chamber of Commerce, 
he would be acting contrary to the rules. 

Name of Principal.—It is considered a 
violation of rules of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for any member to make a transac- 
tion at brokerage rates, unless the name of 
the principal is given to the party with 
whom the transaction is made. ° 
Track Buyers.—It is considered a vio! 


tion of the rules of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for track buyers to purchase, or offer 
to purchase, any grain in the interior for 
shipment to Minneapolis, without making 
due allowance for all charges incurred in 
transportation, including commission, switch- 
ing, inspection, weighing, and interest on 
advances of money made. 

Rates of Interest.—It is considered a vio- 
lation for any member to make advances on 
bills of lading without charging the regular 
current rates of interest. 

Jurisdiction Over Members.—In case of 
any disagreement between members as to 
transactions, the Chamber of Commerce has 
jurisdiction only when such transactions 
have been carried on and completed upon 
the floor of the Exchange during the regu- 
lar session. 

Season Bran.—‘‘Season bran’ means that 
the seller has the option of delivering it at 
any time up to Jan, 1 following. In other 
words, it is sold for season shipment, and 
the season ends Jan. 1. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Milling in India 

A publication of the department of com- 
mercial intelligence of British India gives 
the total number of large flour mills in 
India as 63, with 5,638 employees. The In- 
dian trade commissioner, London, gives the 
following list of the principal flour mills 
of India: 

St. John Mills, Quetta. 

Bengal Flour Mills, Calcutta. 

Hooghly Flour Mills, Calcutta. 

Howrah Flour Mills, Calcutta. 

Reform Flour Mills, Calcutta, 

Patna Flour Mills, Patna City. 

New Union Mills, Ltd., Bombay. 

Gwalior Roller Flour Mills, Gwalior. 

Delhi Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi. 

Ganesh Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi. 

India Flour Mills, Ltd., Karachi. 

Karachi Steam Roller Flour Mill Co., Ltd., 
Karachi. 

Sind Flour Mill Co., Ltd., Karachi, 

Agra United Mills, Ltd., Calcutta. 

Allahabad Milling Co., Ltd., Allahabad. 

Lucknow Steam Flour Mills, Lucknow. 


FEDERAL BREAD STANDARDS 


In Food Inspection Decision No. 188, is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture, Jan. 
19, 1923, standards and definitions for bread 
were promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture upon the recommendation of the 
joint committee on definitions and stand- 
ards for the guidance of federal officials in 
the enforcement of the federal food and 
drugs act. 

These standards became effective at once. 
They and the definitions have been adopted 
by the Association of American Dairy, Food 
and Drug Officials and the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. 

The texts of the standards and definitions 
as adopted follow: 

BREAD is the sound product made by 
baking a dough consisting of a leavened or 
unleavened mixture of ground grain and/or 
other clean, sound, edible farinaceous sub- 
stance, with potable water, and with or 
without the addition of other edible sub- 
stances. 

In the United States the name “bread,” 
unqualified, is understood to mean wheat 
bread, white bread. 

WHEAT BREAD DOUGH, WHITE 
BREAD DOUGH, is the dough consisting of 
a leavened and kneaded mixture of flour, 
potable water, edible fat or oil, sugar and/or 
other fermentable carbohydrate substance, 
salt and yeast, with or without the addition 
of milk or a milk product, of diastatic 
and/or proteolytic ferments, and of such 
limited amounts of unobjectionable salts 
as serve solely as yeast nutrients, and with 
or without the replacement of not more 
than 3 per cent of the flour ingredient by 
some other edible farinaceous substance. 

NOTE.—tThe propriety of the use of mi- 
nute amounts of oxidizing agents as enzyme 
activators is reserved for future considera- 
tion and without prejudice. 


WHEAT BREAD, WHITE BREAD, is the 
bread obtained by baking wheat bread dough 
in the form of a loaf, or of rolls or other 
units smaller than a loaf. It contains, one 
hour or more after baking, not more than 
88 per cent of moisture, as deterrhined upon 
the entire loaf or other unit. 

MILK BREAD is the bread obtained by 
baking a wheat bread dough in which not 
less than one third of the water ingredient 
has been replaced by milk, or the constitu- 
ents of milk solids in the proportions nor- 
mal for whole milk. It conforms to the 
moisture limitation for wheat bread. 

RYE BREAD is the bread obtained by 
baking a dough which differs from wheat 
bread dough in that not less than one third 
of the flour ingredient has been replaced by 
rye flour. It conforms to the moisture limi- 
tation for wheat bread. 

RAISIN BREAD is the bread obtained by 
baking wheat bread dough, to which have 
been added sound raisins in quantity equiv- 
alent to at least three ounces for each 
pound of the baked product, and which may 
contain proportions of sweetening and short- 
ening ingredients greater than those com- 
monly used in wheat bread dough. 

BROWN BREAD, BOSTON BROWN 
BREAD, is a bread made from rye and corn 
meals, with or without flour, whole wheat 
flour, and/or rye flour, with molasses, and 
in which chemical leavening agents, with 
or without sour milk, are commonly used 
instead of yeast. 

In some localities the name “brown bread” 
is used to designate a bread obtained by 
baking a dough which differs from wheat 
bread dough in that a portion of the flour 
ingredient has been replaced by whole wheat 
flour. 


GRADES OF FLOUR 


When wheat is ground in a modern flour 
mill, 70 to 75 per cent of the total weight 
of the berry is obtained as flour. The re- 
maining 25 to 30 per cent consists of feed. 

This 70 per cent or more of flour is 
known as straight grade, or 100 per cent, 
flour. 

The straight may be separated into sev- 
eral different ‘“‘extractions.’”” The best 60 to 
75 per cent of the straight grade flour con- 
stitutes short patent. The remaining flour 
is called a first clear. 

If the separation is made so that the best 
80 to 90 per cent of the straight is obtained, 
the result is a second patent flour. The 
residue is second clear. 

Similarly, a 95 per cent extraction flour, 
or standard patent, may be made. 

A few mills separate an especially fine 40 
per cent short patent flour and cail the 
balance straight. A straight grade flour 
may be mixed with a clear flour to get a 
“stuffed” straight. 

The exact definition of any flour grade 
has always been unsettled, and is a matter 
largely determined by individual practice. 
A canvass of some of the spring wheat mills 
in the Northwest leads to the following con- 
clusions regarding the percentages of the 
different grades: 


Per cent 
BROTt PACEME cesccvcccccccvcccecs - 60 @70 
StamGarG Patent .cccccccccsccces 75 @865 
SETS. 06.600 0000 cvs heensdcones +» 90 @95 
Firat CIOMP caccccccccscccce eoseee 16 @25 
Second clear ..........+.+ eeccceces 3 @10 


Low grade .......sceeee 2% 
It should be remembered in considering 


the above table that much depends upon the 
individual mill’s process of grinding. For 
instance, should a mill make only a short 
patent, it would produce a fancy clear the 
percentage of which would be higher than 
the first clear produced by a mill grinding 
a standard patent. This reasoning applies 
to other grades. 





Sacks vs. Barrels 


The gradual substitution of sacks for 
wooden barrels in the milling industry is 
illustrated by the following table, compiled 
from confidential reports to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, showing the number of flour bar- 
rels sold by Minneapolis shops each year 
from 1889 to 1917, when the reports were 
discontinued, and the per cent of the Min- 
neapolis flour output shipped in barrels in 
these years: 

Barrels Per Barrels Per 

sold cent sold cent 

1917... 771,670 4.3 1902...8,343,710 21.0 
1916... 940,135 1901...3,450,605 22.0 
1915... 930,065 1900...3,214,965 21.3 
1914...1,218,770 1899...3,312,590 23.2 
1913...1,363,365 1898...3,250,835 23.0 
1912...1,291,740 1897...3,158,035 26.3 
1911...1,349,290 1896...3,386,460 26.3 
1910...1,440,670 1895...2,718,125 26.0 
1894...3,061,935 32.5 
1893...3,095,505 33.0 
1892...3,404,545 34.0 
1891...2,612,470 33.2 
1890...3,123,945 44.7 
1889...2,617,990 40.3 
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April 4, 1928 


MILL AND ELEVA. 
TOR FIRES 


According to the report for 1926 compiled 
by the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau for 
the flour mill and elevator insurance com- 
panies, the losses in that year were smaller 
in number than in any year since 1920, al- 
though the value of the damage done 
reached higher figures than in any year 
since 1922. The total number of fires re- 
ported in 1926 was 287, compared with 312 
in 1925, the amounts of the losses totaling 
$2,617,250 in 1926 and $2,105,494 in 1925. 

The number of losses, by years, and the 
amounts paid on this account, as compiled 
by the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, are: 





Year No. of losses Amount paid 
1910. .ccccccccccece 856 $1,213,326.54 
p¢ >) ae secves e+e 266 1,311,986.21 
BOER s oc cvcccece coos 281 1,115,224.50 
1913..... coccccccce 888 1,365,454.20 
19264. cccce cocccccee§ 888 1,508,934.48 
DUN t6d0encencuses 227 1,210,996.24 
reer - 294 1,737,390.24 
1917. 280 1,821,443.15 
‘ 240 1,617,870.50 

220 1,702,926.15 

281 2,239,297.28 

BEL. cccccce eceseee 339 2,927,176.18 
BEER scocesccceceees 346 3,064,465.59 
BOER oc cccccccceses ° 314 2,164,381.01 
Nes 260000008 ° 330 2,200,770.76 
DPChidcsnsas kde He 312 2,105,494.85 
Dees batiresviosses 287 2,617,250.52 
TREE cscevecane 4,727 $31,924,388.40 


The bureau, in its report, includes the 
following table giving a recapitulation of 
the causes of losses by fire in the period 
1910-1925 (both inclusive): 








Number Total 

Cause— of fires amount loss 
Unknown ...... eecccces 1,355 $13,625,248.16 
Railroad hazard ....... 336 1,688,534.64 
MEGS BO sccccvevccscece 177 1,391,768.73 
Incendiary ......ceseeee 122 1,163,849.79 
Exposure ...... ecccccce 335 1,147,260.97 
Electric hazard ........ 124 718,207.10 
TABRARING cccccccccceccs 731 1,748,898.30 
Spontaneous combustion 133 842,367.81 
Boiler room hazard .... 95 422,384.89 
Wheat cleaning ma- 

GRIME ccccccccccose ° 36 321,060.50 
Elevator head or boot.. 108 1,312,368.22 
Friction in machinery.. 86 1,028,328.88 
ZEOMPS cccccccccccscccs 39 244,315.74 
Office stove .......ee00% 127 362,796.46 
Dust collector .. 7 135,681.37 
Screw conveyors ....... 3 138,530.40 
Defective chimney ..... 84 204,443.42 
Smoking ........ $eeneee 58 311,444.22 
Cob BOUSS ..ccccccccece 21 164,512.29 
Attrition mills ......... 19 78,463.80 
Sparks from chimney .. 30 83,578.27 
BUMNOMOD soccccncevceces 26 104,424.72 
Exhaust pipe hazard.... 44 107,619.63 
Spontaneous combustion 

OGG) ccccccccscccece 72 221,386.09 
Foreign matter in ma- 

GRIMGTY ccccccccccccecs 23 166,791.57 
Gas engine hazard ..... 75 442,306.46 
Gas explosion ...... ee 11 46,882.66 
Lantern explosion ...... 7 19,451.59 
Dust explosion ......... 117,395.22 
Sparks from emery 

WHOSE cccccccccs ecccce 1 3,414.80 
PESTORE ccvcvccves eocces 1 2,656.17 
GOS BEOVS ccciccveccsces 5 3,174.99 
Truck and tractor haz- 

QFE cccccces cecccceces 5 4,836.65 
Shaft through bin...... 19 22,677.55 
Friction universal bolter 1 722.64 
Sparks from steamboat. 1 517.68 
Fireworks ..cccccccccce 2 454.83 
Friction—belt on wood 

or rope on wood...... 15 146,241.50 
Slacking lime .......... 2 241.36 
Friction wizard bolter.. 1 191.99 
Fumoth fumigator ..... 2 364.34 
Burning rubbish ....... 11 4,142.15 
Steam drier coils ...... 4 20,438.26 
Rolls running empty ... 4 932.65 
Hot air furnace ....... 6 1,060.13 
Oil engine .......... eee 21 120,686.49 
Fumigating with sul- 

phur candles ........ 1 4,953.07 
Breaking of gravity feed 

pipe to oil engine .... 1 34,824.75 
Oll TAMPS cccccccccceces 2 7,794.60 
Gasoline lamps ........ 1 30,000.00 
Thawing pipes with 

COPE cccccccececccces 8 20,710.43 
Gravity feed gasoline 

GREIMG ccccccccccccce ° 1 10,019.20 
Detached power house 

communicating through 

unprotected dust spout 1 19,171.16 
Sparks from cob crusher 3 26,737.66 
Live coals in wood cus- 

pidor ..... eoccccccccs 1 5.45 
Leaking pitch kettle ... 1 9.49 
WOEEO BEROP occ cccccces 1 34.50 
Ce MED wvevescncesss 5 3,981.41 
eee 1 937.08 
Split wood pulley not in 

head or pulley ....... 1 502.65 
Steam heating hazard.. 3 407,688.70 
PRAIPIO BFE .ccccccccece 3 67.87 
Direct heat drier ...... 6 15,429.10 
Gasoline torch ......... 5 39,867.68 
Oil burning steam plant 2 4,989.95 








4,440 $29,307,137.88 





Greece—Flour Trade 

Since the war this country has purchased 
large quantities of flour from American and 
Canadian mills. All grades of hard and soft 
wheat flour are required. The business is 
mostly done on an irrevocable credit, estab- 
lished by cable in New York by the pur- 
chaser at the time of sale, and drafts are 
drawn at sight in dollars on the bank where 
the irrevocable credit has been established. 
Quotations are made in dollars rer 100 
kilos or 140 lbs. Shipment is mad: in 50- 
kilo bags, either jute or cotton as specified, 
or 140-lb sacks. 
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ILWAUKEE Chamber of Commerce organized. 
Thomas A. McIntyre, New York, organized $25,000,000 company 

to be known as United States Flour Milling Co., acquiring plants 

at Buffalo, Duluth, Superior and Minneapolis. 


English House of Lords upheld flour bleaching patents. 1908. 
James S. Bell, president Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, died at Min- 


Canada removed the tariff on wheat, wheat flour and semolina. 
British government took over control of flour mills and flour imports. 1917. 


White dots 
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NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


1858. 


1899. 


1917. 


“Eat More Wheat” campaign officially indorsed by Millers’ National Fed- 


Millers’ National Federation reorganized. 

A code of ethics, a concise statement of simple rules for the guidance 
of the business conduct of millers, oo by the Millers’ National 

1925. 

Millers’ National Federation opened an office in Washington. 

Ward Food Products Corporation is dissolved as a result of a consent 
decree issued by the United States Department of Justice. 

Robert C. Tennant, president of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 


Federation, in session at Chicago. 


Minn., died. 1927. 


Tipton S. Blish, president of the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., died. 
19 


Armour Grain Co., Chicago, denied trading privileges on the Chicago Board 


of Trade. 1927. 
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Flour Grade Definitions 


Acting in conformity with a request of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bureau of Chemistry, that food stand- 
ards be based upon established trade cus- 
toms and that the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration should submit a system of nomen- 
clature and definitions for flour, the Fed- 
eration submitted in September, 1924, the 
following as representing trade practices 
and the understanding by which flours of 
different grades are marketed: 

A. Flour is finely ground bolted wheat 
meal. 

B. Straight flour (or 100 per cent flour) 
is all the bolted wheat meal recovered from 
the wheat after removal of the feeds. 

Cc. Patent flour is the more refined por- 
tion of the wheat meal from which all or a 
portion of the clears have been removed. 

D. Clear flour is the less refined bolted 
portion of the wheat meal recovered in the 
manufacture of patent flour. (Millers, ac- 
cording to their processing or trade de- 
mand, divide this into first and/or second 
clears, ) 

E. First clear is the better portion of 
the clear when separated into two parts. 

F. Second clear is the remaining portion 
of the clears when first clear is removed. 

These definitions are supplementary to the 
requirements mentioned in the food and 
drugs act and the mixed flour law. 





Flour Package for Orient 

Pacific Coast mills pack soft wheat flour 
and blends of hard and soft wheat flour 
for export to the Orient in 49-lb cotton 
sacks. Hard wheat flour for the Philip- 
pines is packed in 98-lb cotton sacks, as is 
some hard wheat flour exported to northern 
China, 

Flour made by Chinese and Japanese mills 
is packed in 50-lb sacks. 





What Is 100 Kilos? 

In making sales to the Continent, experi- 
enced exporting millers now specify ‘100 
kilos of 220 lbs.” Although 100 kilos is 
actually 220.46 lbs, it is generally accepted 
that the .46 lb should be disregarded. The 
safe thing to do, however, is to have a 
clear understanding with all buyers that 100 
kilos mean 220 Ibs and not 220.46, as 
legally an exporter could be held respon- 
sible for the exact weight. 





What Is Graham Flour? 


In a pamphlet issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, graham flour is defined as 
“unbolted wheat meal,” or a product pro- 
duced by grinding the entire wheat grain, 
without the use of sieves or bolting cloths, 
and containing practically the whole of the 
germ. 

“Imitation graham” flour, from this pub- 
lication, appears to be a product made from 
wheat by taking away and adding certain 
Parts of the wheat berry. 

Speaking of branding graham flour, the 
Pamphlet says: 

“From the beginning of its manufacture 


graham flour has been known and under- 
stood to be ‘unbolted wheat meal made 
from sound, clean, fully matured, air-dried 
wheat.’ Investigations show that many 
millers adhere to the original manner of 
preparing graham flour, but that a large 
proportion of so-called graham flours found 
on the market are simply mixtures of bran 
and low grade flour, or bran and second 
clears, or are made by the abstraction of 
a portion of the bran or of the best flour 
in the process of milling; that at times 
even the bran and the low grade flour 
which compose the commercial graham are 
not from the same wheat nor from the same 
variety of wheat, nor are these products 
necessarily derived from the same locality. 

“In view of these facts it seems advisable 
that such mixtures should be called and 
branded ‘imitation graham flour.’ The ‘un- 
bolted wheat meal’ should be called ‘graham 
flour’ or ‘whole wheat meal,’ the latter term 
being used more or less in England. 

“Furthermore, ground wheat products 
from which any portion of the bran has 
been removed, whether the amount so dis- 
carded be small or large, should be termed 
simply ‘bolted wheat meal.’ 

“The terms ‘whole wheat’ or ‘entire wheat’ 
flour for a product from which a portion 
of the bran has been removed is a mis- 
nomer, and is an inaccurate description of 
the same. The term ‘bolted wheat meal’ 
can be used for all products intermediate 
between ordinary flour and graham or whole 
wheat meal.” 





Branding of Bran and Screenings 

The Department of Agriculture gives the 
following as its interpretation of mixtures 
of bran and screenings: 

“We are of the opinion that the designa- 
tion ‘bran and screenings’ properly desig- 
nates a mixture of bran with less than 560 
per cent screenings. The designation does 
not, in our opinion, necessarily mean that 
the bran contains screenings in addition to 
screenings contained in the wheat from 
which the bran was made. It may, how- 
ever, be used to cover a mixture of bran 
with screenings in excess of the screenings 
contained in the wheat from which the 
bran was prepared, provided that the screen- 
ings amount to less than 60 per cent of 
the mixture. 

“Under the national law, it is not neces- 
sary to state the percentage of screenings, 
but there is no objection to such a state- 
ment. If a statement is made, however, it 
must be in accordance with facts, 

“It is our understanding that certain of 
the states, under their state feedingstuffs 
laws, will require a statement of the per- 
centage of screenings. .. . 

“We are of the opinion that the term 
‘wheat bran with mill-run screenings’ cor- 
rectly describes a mixture of wheat bran 
with the entire mill run of screenings. Such 
a@ mixture as this is supposed to contain 
the whole mill run of screenings, not a por- 
tion of the same, and is not supposed to 
contain screenings in excess of the screen- 
ings in the wheat from which the bran was 
prepared. 

“We are of the opinion that the term 


‘wheat bran with screenings not exceeding 
mill run’ correctly describes a mixture of 
bran with the whole mill run of screenings 
or bran with a portion of the mill run of 
screenings, provided that such portion is 
representative of the screenings and is not 
an inferior portion thereof. The designation 
‘wheat bran with screenings not exceeding 
mill run’ would not properly describe a mix- 
ture of wheat bran with an inferior portion 
of the mill run of screenings added. 

“The same principles that apply to label- 
ing mixtures of bran and screenings also 
apply to labeling mixtures of other flour 
millfeeds and screenings.”’ 





Baking Powder Defined 


The following definition and standard for 
baking powder was officially adopted in 1918 
as a guide for officials of the Department 
of Agriculture in enforcing the food and 
drugs act: 

“Baking powder is the leavening agent 
produced by the mixing of an acid reacting 
material and sodium bicarbonate, with or 
without starch or flour. It yields not less 
than 12 per cent of available carbon dioxid. 

“The acid reacting materials in baking 
powder are: (1) tartaric acid or its acid 
salts, (2) acid salts of phosphoric acid, (3) 
compounds of aluminium or, (4) any com- 
bination in substantial proportions of the 
foregoing.”’ 

The announcement of the amount of other 
salts of phosphoric acid which react in bak- 
ing powder is reserved, pending further in- 
vestigation. Baking powder materials should 
be as free from metallic impurities as it is 
feasible for a manufacturer to make them. 
The announcement of the limits for arsenic, 
lead, zinc, and flourids is reserved, pending 
further investigation. 





The Bushel 


The volume of a bushel measure in the 
United States (called Winchester bushel) is 
2,150.42 cubic inches; this is equivalent to a 
cube each side of which is about 12.9 inches. 

The volume of a bushel measure in Eng- 
land (called imperial bushel) is about 3.1 
per cent greater than the bushel measure 
used in the United States; ‘it contains 
2,218.19 cubic inches, which is equivalent 
to a cube each side of which measures 
slightly more than 18 inches. 

Transactions in wheat are now made al- 
most wholly on the basis of bushels, not of 
a certain volume but of a definite weight, 
60 Ibs. 

A legalized bushel weight has been estab- 
lished by the United States government 
(mainly for customs purposes) for a few 
agricultural products, as follows: barley, 48 
lbs; castor beans, shelled, 50; buckwheat, 
48; corn, shelled, 56; corn meal, 48; flax- 
seed (linseed), 56; oats, 32; peas, 60; pota- 
toes, 60; rye, 56; wheat, 60. 

The bushel weights adopted by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture are as follows: 

Barley, 48 lbs; beans (dry), 60; buck- 
wheat, 48; clover seed, 60; corn, shelled, 56; 


corn on cob, 70; flaxseed, 56; oats, 32; 
peaches, 48; potatoes, 60; rye, 56; timothy 
seed, 45; wheat, 60. 





Definitions of Grain Products 

The Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, has promulgated the following 
definitions of grain products: 

Meal is the clean, sound product made by 
grinding grain. 

Flour is the fine, clean, sound product 
made by bolting wheat meal. It contains 
not more than 15 per cent moisture*, not 
less than 1.25 per cent nitrogen, not more 
than 1 per cent ash, and not more than 
-5 per cent fiber. 

Graham flour is unbolted wheat meal. 

Gluten flour is the clean, sound product 
made from wheat flour by the removal of 
starch, and contains not less than 7.1 per 
cent of nitrogen and not more than 10 per 
cent of moisture. 

Maize meal, corn meal, Indian corn meal, 
is meal made from sound maize grain, and 
contains not more than 14 per cent of mois- 
ture, not less than 1.12 per cent of nitrogen, 
and not more than 1.6 per cent of ash. 

Oatmeal is meal made from hulled oats, 
and contains not more than 12 per cent of 
moisture, not more than 1.5 per cent of 
crude fiber, not less than 2.24 per cent of 
aoe, and not more than 2.2 per cent of 
ash. 

Rye flour is the fine, clean, sound product 
made by bolting rye meal, and contains not 
more than 13.5 per cent of moisture, not less 
than 1.36 per cent of nitrogen, and not 
more than 1.25 per cent of ash. 

Buckwheat flour is bolted buckwheat 
meal, and contains not more than 12 per 
cent of moisture, not less than 1.28 per cent 
of nitrogen, and not more than 1.75 per 
cent of ash. 

*By “moisture” is meant the loss in 
weight resulting from drying in accordance 
with the vacuum method of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists. 





Meaning of “Sack” and “Bag”’ 

In trade with the United Kingdom, the 
word “sack” signifies 280 Ibs. A “bag” 
signifies 140 Ibs. 

The capacity of British mills is rated in 
sacks of 280 lbs per hour. What is known 
as a 20-sack mill has a capacity, according 
to American standards, of about 700 bbls 
per day of 24 hours. 





F.o.b. Cars or Steamer 


The term f.o.b., particularly in shipping 
to seaboard ports, should be used with care. 
Cases have developed where there was a 
big difference in the cost, depending on 
whether the shipment was simply to arrive 
in a port, at New York, or was to be de- 
livered on board steamer. Therefore, in 
transactions for delivery at ocean ports, 
this term, when used in telegrams or let- 
ters, should explain whether it means f.o.b. 
cars, New York, or f.o.b. steamer, or f.o.b. 
dock. Serious controversies have arisen over 
this point. 





DEFINITIONS OF 


The following definitions have been ap- 
proved by the Association of Feed Control 
Officials: 

Meal is the clean, sound, ground product 
of the entire grain, cereal or seed which 
it purports to represent. 

Chop is a ground or chopped feed com- 
posed of one or more different cereals or 
byproducts thereof. If it bears a name 
descriptive of the kind of cereals, it must 


be made exclusively of the entire grains 
of those cereals. 

Wheat Bran is the coarse outer covering 
of the wheat kernel as separated from 
cleaned and scoured wheat in the usual 


process of commercial milling. 

Standard Middlings consist mostly of fine 
particles of bran, germ and very little of 
the fibrous offal obtained from the “‘tail of 
the mill.’’ This product must be obtained 
in the usual commercial process of milling, 
and shall not contain more than 9.5 per 
cent crude fiber. 

Flour Middlings shall consist of standard 
middlings and red dog flour combined in 
the proportions obtained in the usual process 
of milling, and shall not contain more than 
6 per cent crude fiber. 

Red Dog Flour consists of a mixture of 
low grade flour, fine particles of bran and 
the fibrous offal from the “tail of the mill,” 
and shall not contain more than 4 per cent 
crude fiber. 

Brown Shorts (Red Shorts) consist mostly 
of the fine particles of bran, germ and very 
little of the fibrous offal obtained from the 
“tail of the mill.” This product must be 
obtained in the usual commercial process of 
milling and shall not contain more than 
7.56 per cent crude fiber. 

Gray Shorts (Gray Middlings or Total 


Shorts) consist of the fine particles of the 
outer bran, the inner or bee-wing bran, the 
germ, and the offal or fibrous materials ob- 
tained from the “tail of the mill.” This 
product must be obtained in the usual 
process of commercial milling, and shall not 
contain more than 6 per cent crude fiber. 


White Shorts or White Middlings consist 
of a small portion of the fine bran particles 
and the germ and a large portion of the 
fibrous offal obtained from the “‘tail of the 
mill.””. This product must be obtained in 
the usual process of flour milling, and shall 
not contain more than 8.5 per cent crude 
fiber. 

Hard Wheat Mixed Feed (Mill-run Wheat 
Feed) consists of pure wheat bran and flour 


middlings combined in the proportions ob- 
tained in the usual process of commercial 
milling. This product shall not contain 
more than 9.6 per cent crude fiber. 
Wheat Mixed Feed (Mill-Run Wheat 
Feed) consists of pure wheat bran and the 
gray or total shorts combined in the pro- 


portions obtained in the usual process of 
commercial milling. ‘This product shall not 
contain more than 8.5 per cent crude fiber. 

Wheat Bran and Standard Middlings con- 
sist of the two commodities as defined 
above, mixed in the proportions obtained in 
the usual process of commercial milling. 

Wheat Red Dog, a byproduct obtained in 
the usual commercial process of flour mill- 
ing, consists principally of aleurone with 
small quantities of flour and fine bran par- 
ticles and shall not contain more than 4 
er cent crude fiber. 

" Wheat Low Grade Feed Flour, a byprod- 
uct obtained in the usual commercial process 
of flour milling, consists principally of flour 
with small quantities of aleurone and fine 
bran particles, and shall not contain more 
than 1.5 per cent crude fiber. 

Screenings consist of the smaller imper- 
fect grains, weed seeds and other foreign 
materials, having feeding value, separated 
in cleaning the grain. 

Scourings consist of such portions of the 
cuticle, brush, white caps, dust, smut, and 
other materials as are separated from the 
grain in the usual commercial process of 
scouring. 

NOTE.—If to any of the wheat or rye by- 
product feeds there should be added screen- 
ings, or scourings, as above defined, either 
ground or unground, bolted or unbolted, such 
brand shall be so registered, labeled and sold 
as clearly to indicate this fact. The word 
“Screenings” or “Scourings,”’ as the case 
may be, shall appear as a part of the name 
or brand, and shall be printed in the same 
size and face of type as the remainder of the 
brand name. When the word “Screenings” 
appears it is not necessary to show also on 
the labeling the word ‘‘Scourings.” 

Rye Feed, a byproduct obtained in the 
usual process of the milling of rye flour from 
cleaned and scoured rye grain, consists 
principally of the mill-run of the outer cov- 
ering of the rye grain and the germ, with 
small quantities of flour and aleurone, 

Rye Red Dog, a byproduct obtained in the 
usual process of the milling of rye flour, 
consists principally of aleurone with small 
quantities of flour and fine bran particles, 
and shall not contain more than 3.5 per cent 
of fiber. 

Rye Middlings consist of the rye feed and 
the rye red dog combined in the proportions 
obtained in the usual process of milling rye 
flour. 

Rye Flour Middlings consist of the rye 
feed, rye red dog and pure dark rye flour 
combined in the proportions obtained in the 
milling of rye flour, and shall not contain 
more than 5 per cent crude fiber. 

Rye Bran is the coarse outer covering of 
the rye kernel as separated from the cleaned 
and scoured rye. 

Rye Low Grade Feed Flour consists prin- 
cipally of dark rye flour and small quanti- 
ties of aleurone and fine bran particles, and 
shall not contain more than 1.5 per cent 
crude fiber. 

Distillers’ Rye Solubles, a byproduct from 
the manufacture of alcohol from rye, is a 
mash liquor concentrated after the removal 
of the alcohol and wet grains. 

Buckwheat Shorts or Buckwheat Mid- 
dlings are that portion of the buckwheat 


FEEDINGSTUFFS 


grain immediately inside of the hull after 
separation from the flour. 

Corn Bran is the outer coating of the 
corn kernel. 

Corn Feed Meal is the byproduct obtained 
in the manufacture of cracked corn, with 
or without aspiration products added to the 
siftings. This name is also correctly ap- 
plied to the byproducts obtained in the 
manufacture of table meal from the whole 
grain by the nondegerming . process. 

Corn Oil Cake consists of the corn germ 
from which part of the oil has been pressed, 
and is the product obtained in the wet mill- 
ing process of manufacture of corn starch, 
corn sirup and other corn products. 

Corn Oil Meal is ground corn oil cake. 

Corn Germ Cake consists of corn germ 
with other parts of the corn kernel from 
which part of the oil has been pressed, and 
is the product obtained in the dry milling 
process of manufacture of corn meal, corn 
grits, hominy feed and other corn products. 

Corn Germ Meal is ground corn germ 
cake. 

Grits are the hard, flinty portions of In- 
dian corn containing no bran or germ. 

Corn Gluten Meal is that part of com- 
mercial shelled corn that remains after the 
separation of the larger part of the starch, 
the germ and the bran, by the processes 
employed in the manufacture of corn starch 
and glucose. It may or may not contain 
corn solubles. 

Corn Gluten Feed is that portion of com- 
mercial shelled corn that remains after the 
separation of the larger part of the starch 
and the germs by the processes employed 
in the manufacture of corn starch and glu- 
cose. It may or may not contain corn sol- 
ubles. 

Distillers’ Corn Solubles, a byproduct from 
the manufacture of alcohol from corn, is a 
mash liquor concentrated after the removal 
of the alcohol and wet grains. 

Distillers’ Corn and Rye Solubles, a by- 
product from the manufacture of alcohol 
from corn and rye, is a mash liquor con- 
centrated after the removal of the alcohol 
and wet grains. 

Ear Corn Chops is corn and cob, chopped, 
without the husk, with not a greater pro- 
portion of cob than occurs in the ear corn 
in its natural state. 

Head Chops consists of the entire head of 
the grain sorghums, chopped, and should 
bear the name of the sorghum from which 
it is made. This includes, among others, 
Kafir head chops, milo head chops, feterita 
head chops, and sorghum head chops. 

Head Stems consists of the head of the 
grain sorghums, from which the grain has 
been removed, and should bear the name of 
the sorghum from which it is made. 

Maltose Process Corn Gluten Feed is the 
dried residue from degermed corn, after re- 
moval of starch in the manufacture of malt 
sirup. 

Hominy Feed, Hominy Meal, or Hominy 
Chop is the kiln-dried mixture of the mill- 
run bran coating, the mill-run germ, with 
or without a partial extraction of the oil 
and a part of the starchy portion of the 
white corn kernel obtained in the manu- 
facture of hominy, hominy grits and corn 
meal by the degerming process. 

Yellow Hominy Feed, Yellow Hominy 
Meal or Yellow Hominy Chop is a kiln-dried 
mixture of the mill-run bran coating, the 
mill-run germ, with or without a partial 
extraction of the oil and a part of the 
starchy portion of the yellow corn kernel 
obtained in the manufacture of yellow hom- 
iny grits and yellow corn meal by the de- 
germing process. 

Barley Hulls are the, outer coverings of 
the barley. 

Barley Feed is the entire byproduct re- 
sulting from the manufacture of pearl bar- 
ley from clean barley. 

Barley Mixed Feed is the entire offal from 
the milling of barley flour from clean bar- 
ley, and is composed of barley hulls and 
barley middlings. 

Ground Barley is the entire product ob- 
tained by grinding clean, sound barley, con- 
taining not less than 90 per cent pure bar- 
ley and not more than 10 per cent of other 
grains, weed seeds and other foreign ma- 
terial, and not more than 6 per cent fiber; 
provided, that no portion of this stated 10 
per cent of other grains, weed seeds or 
other foreign material shall be deliberately 
added. 

Mixed Feed Barley is the entire product 
obtained by grinding country run barley 
containing not less than 75 per cent pure 
barley and not more than 25 per cent of 
other grains, weed seeds and other foreign 
material; provided, that no portion of this 
stated 25 per cent of other grains, weed 
seeds or foreign material shall be deliber- 
ately added. The ingredients must be stat- 
ed as barley, other grains, weed seeds and 
foreign material. 
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Oat Groats are the kernels of the oat. 

Oat Hulls are the outer coverings of the 
oat. 

Oat Middlings are the floury portions of 
the oat groat obtained in the milling of 
rolled oats. 

Oat Shorts are the covering of the oat 
grain lying immediately inside the hull, 
being a fuzzy material carrying with it con- 
siderable portions of the fine floury part of 
the groat obtained in the milling of rolled 
oats, 

Clipped Oat Byproduct is the byproduct 
obtained in the manufacture of clipped oats. 
It may contain the light, chaffy material 
broken from the end of the hulls, empty 
hulls, light, immature oats and dust. It 
must not contain an excessive amount of 
oat hulls. 

Oll Cake is the product obtained after the 
extraction of part of the oil by crushing, 
cooking and hydraulic pressure, or by 
crushing, heating and the use of solvents 
from seeds which have been screened and 
cleaned of weed seeds and other foreign 
materials by the most improved commercial 
process. When used alone the term “Oil 
Cake” shall be understood to designate lin- 
seed cake as defined. When used to cover 
any other product the name of the seed 
from which it is obtained shall be prefixed 
to the words “Oil Cake.” 

Oil Meal or Ground Oil Cake is oil cake 
ground to a meal. 

Cottonseed Meal is a product of the cot- 
tonseed only, composed principally of the 
kernel with such portion of the hull as is 
necessary in the manufacture of oil, pro- 
vided that nothing shall be recognized as 
cottonseed meal that does not conform to 
the foregoing definition and that does not 
contain at least 36 per cent protein. Cotton- 
seed meal shall be graded and classed as 
follows: 

1. Cottonseed Meal, Prime Quality, must 
be finely ground, not necessarily bolted, of 
sweet odor, reasonably bright in color, yel- 
lowish, not brown or reddish, free from ex- 
cessive lint, and shall contain not less than 
36 per cent protein. It shall be designated 
and sold according to its protein content. 
Cottonseed meal with 36 per cent of protein 
shall be termed ‘36 Per Cent Protein Cot- 
tonseed Meal, Prime Quality,” and higher 
grades similarly designated (as ‘43 per cent 
Protein Cottonseed Meal, Prime Quality’’). 

2. Cottonseed Meal, Off Quality. Cotton- 
seed meal not fulfilling the above require- 
ments as to color, odor and texture, shall 
be graded “36 Per Cent Protein Cottonseed 
Meal, Off Quality,” and higher grades sim- 
ilarly designated. 

Cottonseed Feed is a mixture of cotton- 
seed meal and cottonseed hulls containing 
less than 36 per cent protein. 

Cold Pressed Cottonseed is the product 
obtained from the subjection of the whole 
undecorticated cottonseed to the cold pres- 
sure process for the extraction of oil, and 
includes the entire cottonseed, less the oil 
extracted. 

Ground Cold Pressed Cottonseed is the 
product obtained by grinding cold pressed 
cottonseed. 

Linseed Cake or Meal is oil cake or meal 
made from flaxseed, provided that the final 
product shall contain less than 6 per cent 
of weed seeds and other foreign materials; 
and provided, further, that no portion of 
the stated 6 per cent of weed seeds and 
other foreign materials shall be deliberately 
added. 

Old Process Oil Meal, Old Process Lin- 
seed Meal is oil meal as defined or linseed 
meal as defined, produced by crushing, cook- 
ing and hydraulic pressure. ; 

New Process Oil Meal, New Process Lin- 
seed Meal is oil meal as defined or linseed 
meal as defined, produced by crushing, heat- 
‘ing and the use of solvents. 

Flax Plant Byproduct is that portion of 
the flax plant remaining after the separation 
of the seed, the bast fiber and a portion of 
the shives, and consists of flax shives, flax 
pods, broken and immature flax seeds, and 
the cortical tissues of the stem. 

Ground or Meal is the 
product obtained by grinding flaxseed which 
has been screened and cleaned of weed 
seeds and other foreign materials by the 
most improved commercial process, pro- 
vided that the final product shall contain 
less than 4 per cent of weed seeds and 
other foreign materials, and provided, fur- 
ther, that no portion of the stated 4 per 
cent of weed seeds and other foreign ma- 
terials shall be deliberately added. 

Unscreened Feed Cake is the 
product obtained by extraction of part of 
the oil from unscreened flaxseed by crush- 
ing, cooking and hydraulic pressure, or by 
crushing, heating and the use of solvents. 
The ingredients shall be stated as partially 
extracted flaxseed and foreign seeds (wheat, 
wild buckwheat, pigeon grass, wild mus- 
tard, etc.). 

Ground Unscreened Flaxseed Oil Feed is 
the ground unscreened flaxseed oil feed cake. 
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Screenings Oil Feed is the ground product 
obtained after extraction of part of the oil 
by crushing, cooking and hydraulic pressure 
or by crushing, heating and the use of 
solvents, from the smaller imperfect grains 
weed seeds and other foreign materials, 
having feeding value, separated in cleaning 
the grain. The name of the grain from 
which the screenings are separated shall be 
prefixed to “screenings oil feed.” 

Velvet Bean Meal is ground velvet beans 
containing only an unavoidable trace of 
hulls or pods. 

Ground Velvet Bean and Pod is the prod- 
uct derived by grinding velvet beans “‘in the 
pod.” It contains no additional pods or 
other material. 

Fish Meal is the clean, dried, ground tis- 
sues of undecomposed fish with or without 
the extraction of part of the oil. 

Fish due Meal is the clean undecom- 
posed residue from the manufacture of glue 
or other fishery products from nonoily fish, 

Rice Bran is the pericarp or bran layer of 
the rice, with only such quantity of hull 
fragments as is unavoidable in the regular 
milling of rice. 

Rice Meal is ground brown rice or ground 
rice after the hull has been removed. 

Ground Rough Rice is ground rice from 
which the hull has not been removed or 
ground paddy rice. 

Rice Stone Bran is the siftings from the 
material secured in removing hulls from 
rice, and contains rice germs, broken rice 
and some rice hulls. 

—— Hulls are the outer coverings of the 
rice. 

Rice Polish is the finely powdered ma- 
terial obtained in polishing the kernel. 

Chopped Alfalfa is the entire alfalfa hay, 
chopped, and not ground finely enough to 
become a meal. It must not contain an 
admixture of alfalfa straw or other foreign 
material. 

Alfalfa Leaf Meal is the product, consist- 
ing chiefly of leafy materials separated in 
the milling of alfalfa hay, which has been 
ground. It must be reasonably free from 
other crop plants and weeds, and must not 
contain more than 18 per cent of crude fiber. 

Alfalfa Meal is the product obtained from 
the grinding of the entire alfalfa hay, with- 
out the addition of any alfalfa stems, al- 
falfa straw or foreign material. It must be 
reasonably free from other crop plants and 
weeds, and must not contain more than 33 
per cent of crude fiber. 

Alfalfa Stem Meal is the product obtained 
by grinding the residue remaining after the 
removal of the leafy materials from alfalfa 
hay. It must be reasonably free from other 
crop plants and weeds. 

Dried Beet Pulp is the dried residue from 
sugar beets which have been cleaned and 
freed from crowns, leaves and sand, and 
which have been extracted in the process of 
manufacturing sugar. 

Coconut Oil Meal, or “Copra Oil Meal,” is 
the ground residue from the extraction of 
part of the oil from the dried meat of the 
coconut, 

Peanut Oil Cake is the residue after the 
extraction of part of the oil by pressure or 
solvents from peanut kernels. 

Peanut Oil Meal is ground peanut oil cake. 

Unhulled Peanut Oil Feed is the ground 
residue obtained after extraction of part of 
the oil from whole peanuts, and the ingredi- 
ents shall be designated as Peanut Meal 
and Hulls. 

Dried Buttermilk Feed is the product re- 
sulting from the removal of water from 
clean, sound buttermilk derived from nat- 
ural cream to which no foreign substances 
have been added, excepting such as are nec- 
essary and permitted in the manufacture 
of butter. It contains, all tolerances being 
allowed for, not more than eight per cent 
(8%) of moisture and not more than thir- 
bre per cent (13%) of mineral matter 
ash), 

Evaporated Buttermilk Feed, Concentrated 
Buttermilk Feed, Cond d Buttermilk 
Feed, is the product resulting from the re- 
moval of a considerable portion of water 
from clean, sound buttermilk derived from 
natural cream to which no foreign sub- 
stances have been added excepting such as 
are permitted and necessary in the manu- 
facture of butter. It contains, all tolerances 
being allowed for, not less than 27 per cent 
of total solids, not less than 2 per cent of 
butterfat, and not more than .14 per cent 
ash for each per cent of solids. This defini- 
tion does not prohibit the use of a distinc- 
tive trade name, provided it is followed by 
one of the names given. 


British Flour Grades 

The grades of flour made by British mills 
consist of fancy patents, patents, straight 
run, bakers and second bakers. 

The price of the various grades is based 
on the straight run grade; fancy patents 
are usually 2s above.the price of straight 
run; patents, 1s above; bakers, 2s below; 
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d bakers, 3s below. 

Fancy patents usually consist of 70 per 
cent of the flour divide; the remaining 30 
per cent is termed bakers grade. The lat- 
ter, however, is rarely used by bakers ex- 
cept in country districts. 

Patents are usually 80 per cent of the 
flour divide, the remaining 20 per cent being 
termed second bakers. 

Straight run flour is all the flour, with 
no divide. This is the principal grade 
milled, and forms two thirds of the trade 
of most millers, This grade is known as 
standard straight run. 

The percentage of extract in the United 
Kingdom varies from 70 to 74 per cent. A 
typical port mill mixture would consist of 
20 per cent No. 1 northern Manitoba wheat, 
20 per cent No. 1 northern Duluth, 20 per 
cent No. 2 hard winter or Argentine wheat, 
20 per cent Australian and 20 per cent 
Karachi. Some millers use 30 per cent No. 
1 Manitoba at the expense of the hard win- 
ter wheat. 

Home grown wheat is generally used by 
small country millers, but if the flour is for 
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NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


REAT flour mill fire and explosion in Minneapolis; 20 killed; loss, 


Millers’ excursion to Great Britain sailed from New York. 1891. 
Minneapolis flour first shipped for export via New Orleans. 1902. 
Thomas A. McIntyre, promoter of attempted flour mill trust, failed and 


Underwood tariff bill passed by the House of Representatives. 1918. 
Food control bill introduced in Senate and House. 
Future trading in wheat stopped on American grain exchanges. 1917. 
Wheat reached $3.25 bushel and flour $14 barrel in New York City. 
Julius H. Barnes issued call for national conference to consider open mar- 


1917. 


1917. 


Bills before Illinois legislature to restrict trading on the Chicago Board of 


Trade defeated. 1921. 


Southwestern Wheat Improvement Association organized. 
Census Bureau began compilation of monthly statistics on United States 


flour production. 1923, 


Federal grain grades changed by order 
lace. 1924. 


Federal Trade Commission is restrained temporarily from holding hearings 
in its investigation of the alleged “millin’ trust.” 


Silver Jubilee meeting of the Millers’ National Federation held in Chicago. 


1927. 
Norwegian government’s monopoly of 
drawn. 1927. 










1922. 


of Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 


1926. 


the grain and flour trade with- 
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bread purposes a considerable percentage of 
strong wheat is added. Otherwise, this flour 
is principally sold for the manufacture of 
biscuits. 





British Offal Terms 

White bran is the product of white 
wheats, such as Australian and certain Pa- 
cific Coast varieties, which wheats are light 
in color. 

Middlings is the best grade of offals after 
the flour and bran have been extracted. 

Pollards is a grade of offal usually not 


quite so good as middlings, and is the term 
generally used for middlings made by the 
mills of Argentina, being known on the 
British market as Plate pollards. 

Broad bran is a species of bran produced 
by British mills which consists of the small- 
er flakes of bran damped by steam and 
passed through smooth rolls, causing the 
adhesion of several flakes together, thus 
giving larger flakes. 

Decorticated meal is made from cotton- 
seed from which the husk has been peeled 
or decorticated. The oil is then extracted 
and the residue is ground into a fine meal 
of a bright yellow color. 


MEASURES TO PREVENT EXPLOSIONS 


The dust explosion hazards committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association has 
approved the following regulations for the 
prevention of dust explosions in flour and 
feed mills: 


MILL BUILDINGS 


The daylight type of mill building—that 
is, a large window area—is recommended. 

Fire resistive construction or mill con- 
struction is recommended. 

Cleaning department should be cut off 
from other departments by standard fire 
wall, 


ELEVATOR AND STORAGE BINS 


All storage bins shall be covered, the side 
walls extending solidly to the roof of the 
bins, there being no connection between bins. 

Tunnels and basements shall extend as 
much above natural ground level, and shall 
be as large and roomy, as is practicable. 
All tunnels and basements shall be dry, and 
shall have all the natural light possible to 
obtain, either by means of windows, area- 
ways or sidewalk glass. 

Basements of all buildings shall be of 
such construction as to permit the free cir- 
culation of air to all parts, and shall be 
vented by air shafts exhausting above the 
roof, or by other approved method. 


MILL, ELEVATOR AND STORAGE BINS 


Construction should be such that all in- 
terior walls, including bin walls, shall be 
smooth and free from pockets or ledges that 
will permit the accumulation of dust. In 
special cases, where it is not practicable to 
entirely eliminate ledges, then such ledges 
should be finished with smooth surface and 
be made as steep as possible. . All pipes, 
conduits, etc., that of necessity are exposed, 
should be fastened to walls or ceilings in 
such a manner as to present a minimum 
surface for the collection of dust. 

Roofs and side walls of belt conveyor gal- 
leries and the side walls of all cupolas above 
bins should be constructed of light material 
offering little or no resistance to explosive 
energy. 

Note: The term “light material” contem- 
Plates corrugated galvanized iron, corrugat- 
ed zinc, corrugated asbestos, brick tile or 
gunite, and for cupola construction is in- 
tended to apply only to curtain or panel 
walls between columns. Concrete may also 





be used similarly, provided the window area 
is greater than 40 per cent of the free wall 
area. 


CONTROL OF SUSPENDED DUST 


All elevator legs, spouting, roll housings, 
screw conveyors and stock hoppers and bins 
shall be dust-tight. 

All roll housings, elevator heads and ele- 
vator boots on large stands of elevators 
shall be vented by mechanical exhaust to 
dust collectors. 

Dust collectors shall be of the metal cy- 
clone type, and each shall be vented directly 
out of doors or to a secondary system of 
similar collectors which are vented to out- 
side air. 

Wind trunking shall be of metal. 

Belt conveyors shall be provided with 
hooded air suctions at either or both ends 
when practical. 

All grain bins (except tempering bins) 
shall be vented to the outside air with a 
12-inch or larger metal pipe properly hooded 
to prevent the entrance of excessive mois- 
ture. 


REMOVAL OF STATIC DUST 


All surfaces on which dust tends to settle 
shall be cleaned off sufficiently often to pre- 
vent the accumulation of a coating of dust. 

For removal of dust from motors, drier 
coils and other intricate surfaces, mills 
should be equipped with a compressed air 
system, operating at from 80 to 100 Ibs 
pressure. Wither a fixed compressor with 
suitable piping and hose or a portable com- 
pressor set may be used. When the latter 
is used it shall be provided with a tank of 
sufficient capacity to maintain pressure for 
a considerable length of time, making it 
unnecessary to bring the tank to pressure 
while in the mill. 

The use of vacuum sweeping systems is 
recommended for the removal of static dust 
in grain storage and elsewhere when prac- 
tical. 

PREVENTION OF IGNITION 

Open flames shall not be permitted. 

Open flame heaters or electric heaters 
shall not be used except in such locations as 
a laboratory, where not exposed to dust. 

Smoking and the carrying of matches 
shall not be permitted. 

Electrical equipment shall be installed 
according to the regulations of the national 


electric code for electrical devices in dusty 
locations. 

Static electricity shall be removed from 
such machines as accumulate a charge by 
permanent ground wires and from belts by 
grounded metal comb or other equally ef- 
ficient systems. 

Fans and blowers shall be so constructed 
that fan blades cannot come in contact with 
fan housing. Bearings shall set well away 
from fan housing to prevent the forcing of 
grease to the inside of the fan housing or 
air chamber. (See blower system regula- 
tions of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation.) 

Ball or roller bearings should be used 
wherever practical; otherwise, rings, chain 
or collar oiler bearings should be used. 

Pneumatic or magnetic separators (prefer- 
ably pneumatic) shall be placed ahead of 
each grinding or pulverizing machine of the 
roller, attrition or beater type (except those 
grinders which further reduce the ground 
stock in the same system and those ma- 
chines grinding bulky stock on which sepa- 
rators,cannot be operated). In addition to 
the above, such separators shall be placed 
ahead of scourers where used. 

Stock from anjattrition mill or beater type 
of grinder shall be lifted by air through a 
metal wind trunk to a cyclone dust collector 
properly vented, or shall be discharged into 
a metal screw conveyor. The flights on the 
conveyor shall terminate 18 inches or fur- 
ther from the discharge and in such a way 
as to form a solid mass of stock at that 
point. The cover of conveyor at the dis- 
charge end shall be held in place by springs 
to give relief if the spout receiving stock 
from the conveyor should choke. 





The Millers’ Code 


Resolved, That in compliance with the 
program of the United States Department 
of Commerce for the elimination of waste in 
distribution and for the adoption of simpli- 
fied business practices and uniformity of 
method and forms; to promote equality of 
competition and facility in interpreting such 
competition; to eliminate unsound, unbusi- 
ness-like and unethical practices; and to 
promote the highest standard of business 
ethics and conduct,—the Millers’ National 
Federation has adopted and urges the ad- 
herence of its members to the following 
Code of Ethics and Business Practices: 

1. We will strive to maintain the highest 
excellence in quality, merchandising service 
and business practice in order that we may 
have respect for our products and that oth- 
ers may respect them. We will deal hon- 
orably with our competitors, our customers 
and the public, and we will refrain from 
any action, method or practice which if 
indulged in by a competitor we would re- 
gard as unethical, unsound, or unbusiness- 
like. 

2. Sales of flour should be made for de- 
livery within not to exceed 60 days. 

3. Prices of flour or other mill products 
shall not be guaranteed against decline. 

4. Flour and other mill products shall 
not be consigned. (Consignment means de- 
livery by shipper to customer, agent or 








broker for sale at a future time at an un- 
determined price.) 

5. All carload sales should be made on 
sight draft or arrival draft terms. 

6. All sales shall be subject to confirma- 
tion at home or duly authorized office of 
mill. 

7. Millers’ National Federation Package 
Differentials shall be strictly observed. 

Charges shall be assessed and collected 
from the buyer in all cases where shipping 
directions are not received within contract 
time, at the rate of %c per bbl per day for 
flour and ic per ton per day for feed. 

9. Millers’ National Federation Uniform 
Sales Contract shall be used in all cases. 

10. Millers shall not give rebates, pre- 
miums, donations, or subsidies in the mer- 
chandising of their products. 

11. There shall be no so-called bargain 
day sales. 

12. It is recommended that mills issue a 
fair list price and adhere strictly to it. 
Revision should be made only when there 
has been sufficient change in costs of pro- 
duction to justify it. 

18. After prices have been advanced, no 
sale shall be accepted at previous prices. 

14. It is recommended that sales prices 
reflect cost plus a profit based on the cost 
of replacement of raw material and a cost 
of operation and sales reflecting the normal 
average capacity actually operated by the 
industry, not exceeding 55 per cent. 

15. It is recommended that reports of 
unethical and uncommercial practices of 
competitors be accepted with the utmost 
caution, and that no action be predicated 
thereon unless and until the authenticity of 
such reports is confirmed by inquiry from 
the competitor or competitors involved. 

Interpretation of and adherence to this 
code by millers is within the conscience and 
good faith of each miller, but the Federa- 
tion urges that the essence and value of this 
code lies in voluntary and universal adop- 
tion of and adherence to its principles at 
all times and under all circumstances. 





Terms of Shipment 

At the annual meeting of directors, dele- 
gates and members of the Millers’ National 
Federation in Chicago, April 9, 1915, these 
definitions applying to shipment of flour and 
feed were adopted: 

“Immediate,” shipment within three days 
from date of receipt of shipping instriuc- 
tions, including day instructions are re- 
ceived. 

“Quick,” shipment within seven days from 
date of receipt of shipping instructions, in- 
cluding day instructions are received. 

“Prompt,” shipment within 14 days from 
date of receipt of shipping instructions, in- 
cluding day instructions are received. 

At the Federation meeting on Oct. 14, 
1921, these definitions were reaffirmed, but 
a resolution was adopted adding the word 
“calendar” before the word “days” in each 
instance, so as to obviate any possible con- 
fusion. 

At the Federation meeting Oct. 20, 1922, 
a resolution was adopted construing ship- 
ment “at once” as identical with “immedi- 
ate” shipment. 
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The following amended rules have been 
adopted by the Millers’ National Federation, 
Grain Dealers’ National Association and 
United States Feed Distributors’ Association: 

Rule 1—Trade. It shall be the duty of 
both buyer and seller to include in their 
original articles of trade, however conduct- 
ed, the following specifications: number of 
sacks, tons or cars; kind and grade of feed; 
price; rate basing point; time of shipment; 
terms of payment, sight draft unless other- 
wise specified. 

Rule 2—Confirmation. (a) It shall be the 
duty of both buyer and seller, not later than 
the close of business day following date of 
trade, to mail, each to the other, a con- 
firmation in writing (the buyer a confirma- 
tion of purchase and the seller a confirma- 
tion of sale), setting forth the specifications 
as agreed upon in the original articles of 
trade. Upon receipt of said confirmation the 
parties thereto shall carefully check all 
specifications named therein and, upon find- 
ing any differences, shall immediately no- 
tify the other party to the contract, by 
wire or telephone, and confirm in writing, 
except in the case of manifest errors and 
differences of minor character, in which 
event notice by return mail will suffice. 

(b) When a trade is made through a bro- 
ker, it shall be the duty of the broker, not 
later than the close of business day follow- 
ing date of trade, to send a written con- 
firmation to each of the principals (to the 
buyer a confirmation of sale and to the 
seller a confirmation of purchase) setting 
forth the specifications of the trade as made 
by him. Upon receipt of said confirmations, 
the parties thereto shall carefully check all 
specifications named therein and, upon find- 
ing any differences, shall immediately notify 
the other party to the contract by wire or 
telephone, and confirm in writing. In de- 
fault of such notice the contract shall be 
filled in accordance with the terms of the 
confirmation issued by the broker. 

Rule 38—Brokers. (a) A broker is one 
who is engaged for others, on a commission 
basis, in negotiating contracts relative to 
property with the custody of which, actual 
or constructive, he has no concern, 

A person is not a broker— 

First: Who has possession and absolute 
control of merchandise shipped to him to 
sell and collect the proceeds. (Therefore, a 
commission merchant, to whom feed is con- 
signed for sale, is not a broker.) 

Second: Who receives a salary instead of 
a commission or brokerage. 

Third: Who acts for one principal to the 
exclusion of all others. 

(b) A broker has power to bind his prin- 
cipals only to the extent of his instructions, 
and the principals are not Hable for any 
acts of the broker in excess of such instruc- 
tions, 

(c) A broker who, in good faith or other- 
wise, exceeds his authority, is liable for re- 
sulting damages. 

(ad) A broker who negotiates a -contract 
without disclosing his principal’s name is 
responsible as principal until the real prin- 
cipal’s name is given and accepted by the 
other party. 

(e) A broker who in good faith negotiates 
a contract which is in accord with instruc- 
tions from both his principals, who at the 
time of the negotiations advises each prin- 
cipal of the name of the other, and who 
completes such negotiations in accordance 
with the rules and customs governing such 
transaction, thereby fulfills all his obliga- 
tions and has no further liability to either 
of his principals, unless otherwise agreed. 
The contract so negotiated is valid and bind- 
ing between the buyer and seller, the same 
as if it had been negotiated directly be- 
tween them. 

(f) Brokerage shall be credited when con- 
tract is accepted by principals to the trans- 
action, unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 4—Bills of Lading. Bills of lading 
attached either to invoices or to drafts shall 
be original and negotiable and in conformity 
with the specifications of the contract on 
which the shipment is to apply, and shall 
be signed in accordance with the rules of 
earriers. Any loss resulting from irregular 
or incorrect bills of lading shall be paid by 
the seller. 

Rule 5—Demurrage and/or Additional 
Charges. The seller shall be liable for any 
demurrage and/or additional charges accru- 
ing on feed billed to “shipper’s order,’”’ when 
such charges can be shown to have accrued 
by reason of the inability of the buyer, 
through act of the seller or his agent, to get 
possession of the bill of lading, whenever 
said bill of lading is necessary to furnish 
disposition. 

Rule 6—War Tax on Freight Charge. On 
all feeds sold at a delivered price it shall 
be the duty of the seller to pay the federal 
freight tax. The buyer shall pay such fed- 
eral freight tax where feed is sold at a price 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Rule 7—Carload. A carload shall be forty 
thousand (40,000) pounds, unless otherwise 
specified at times of purchase; provided, 
that where rules of carriers lawfully on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or state railway commissions provide for 
minimum carload weights in excess of the 
above, such minimum weights shall consti- 
tute a carload within the meaning of this 
rule. 

Rule 8—Durum Wheat Byproducts. Du- 
rum wheat byproducts shall not be deliver- 
able on contracts for wheat feeds unless so 
specified. 

Rule 9—Origin of Feed. (a) A sale of 
feedstuffs shall not of necessity mean that 
the feedstuffs will originate at the home ad- 
dress of the seller. If at time of sale buyer 
requests origin, seller is obliged to give 
same by zones, as follows: 

Zone No. 1.—Shall mean either Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Zone No. 2.—Shall mean either Missouri, 
Illinois, Iowa. 
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Zone No. 3.—Shall mean either Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Zone No. 4.—Shall mean either Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana. 

Zone No. 6.—Shall mean either Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho. 

Zone No. 6.—Shall mean either New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland. 

(b) A sale of feedstuffs contemplates ship- 
ment from mills on or after the date of 
sale, unless otherwise specified. 

(c) The differential in freight rates shall 
be those in effect on date of contract of 
sale from seller's business address, unless 
otherwise specified. 

Rule 10—Privileges. In all delivered sales 
to any terminal markets the point specified 
shall be considered as a rate basis only and 
not necessarily final destination of goods, 
and shipment shall be made to any point 
and via any line open for business desig- 
nated by the buyer which is reached by 
lake, or lake-and-rail lines during the sea- 
son of navigation, or by all-rail trunk lines 
at other times, at the differential in effect 
at the time of contract of sale, as shown by 
published tariff rates; provided shipment is 
made within contract time, and provided 
further, that such routing is in accord with 
transit arrangements of shipper. 

Rule 11—Definitions. In the absence of 
agreement to the contrary, definitions of 
feedstuffs shall be the same as those adopt- 
ed and promulgated by the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United States. 

Rule 12—Packing. (a) It shall be under- 
stood that all feedstuffs when sold in sacks 
shall be packed in new bags, unless other- 
wise specified at time of trade. 

(b) The weight of packages shall be net 
when packed, and two thousand (2,000) 
pounds net shall constitute a ton. 

Rule 13—Shortage, Damage and/or Over- 
charge. (a) All claims for shortage and/or 
damage shall be made by the receiver with- 
in fifteen (15) days after arrival, and must 
be accompanied by paid expense bill with 
railroad agent’s notations as to damages; 
likewise condition of equipment and seals. 

(b) Upon receipt within thirty (30) days 
after arrival of complete papers covering 
freight overcharges on delivered sales, seller 
shall immediately reimburse buyer. Upon 
receipt of complete papers, in such case, at 
any time after thirty (30) days from date 
of arrival, seller will undertake to collect 
claim for account of buyer. 

Rule 14—(a) Immediate or Rush Shipment 
shall mean shipment within three (3) cal- 
endar days from the date of receipt of ship- 
ping instructions, including day instructions 
are received by seller. 

(b) Quick Shipment shall mean shipment 
within seven (7) calendar days from date of 
receipt of shipping instructions, including 
day instructions are received by seller. 

(c) Prompt Shipment shall mean shipment 
within fourteen (14) calendar days from the 
date of receipt of shipping instructions, in- 
cluding day instructions are received by 
seller. 

(d) Unspecified Shipment. Where ship- 
ment is not specified, prompt shipment is 
understood. 

(e) Loaded, Spot, Instant or on Track 
shall mean that the goods are actually load- 
ed and ready for billing, and the lading 
must be dated on the day of sale, 

(f) In Transit shall mean that the lading 
must be dated at least one day prior to 
date of sale. 

(g) Deferred Shipment. In the purchase 
and sale of feed for deferred shipment the 
following specifications shall govern: 

Where a specific number of days is not 
specified in contract, but the time is re- 
ferred to as first half or second half of a 
given month, it shall be understood that up 
to midnight of the 15th shall be considered 
the first half (this including February), the 
remainder of the month to be considered 
as second half. 

(h) The date on original bill of lading, 
from point of origin, as shown on exchange 
of bill of lading, shall be accepted as the 
original date of shipment; provided the 
shipment originates in the zone specified. 

(i) “Season Shipments. Season shipments 
shall mean shipment any time, at the sell- 
er’s option, between the date of sale and 
Dec. 31 of the current year, inclusive. 

(j) On all shipments the date of issuance 
of bill of lading, signed by the agent of 
the railroad issuing same, shall be conclu- 
sive evidence of date of shipment, unless 
conclusive evidence to the contrary can be 
shown. 

Rule 15—Directions. Unless otherwise 
agreed in the contract, all sales are under- 
stood to be for shipment at seller’s option 


at any time during time of shipment speci- 
fied or provided for in contract. 

Specifications on sales for spot, immediate 
or quick shipment, or for shipment within 
less than fourteen (14) days, must be fur- 
nished by buyer at the time contract is 
made; and if so furnished, seller shall make 
shipment within time of shipment specified 
or provided for in contract. 

Specifications on sales for prompt ship- 
ment must be furnished by buyer as follows: 
If not demanded by seller, specifications 
must be furnished within fourteen (14) days 
from making of contract, and if demanded 
by seller at any time at or after making of 
contract specifications must be furnished 
within three (3) days after such demand; 
and if so furnished, seller shall make ship- 
ment within fourteen (14) days after re- 
ceipt of specifications. 

Specifications on sales for shipment with- 
in fourteen (14) days or more but not more 
than thirty-one (31) days from making of 
contract must be furnished by buyer as fol- 
lows: If not demanded by seller, specifica- 
tions must be furnished within contract 
time; and if demanded by seller at any time 
at or after making of contract, specifica- 
tions must be furnished within three (3) 
days after such demand; and if specifica- 
tions, whether demanded or not, are fur- 
nished by buyer within three (3) days after 
making of contract, seller shall make ship- 
ment within contract time. 

Specifications on sales for shipment ex- 
tending more than thirty-one (31) days 
from making of contract are not due from 
buyer until commencement of contract time 
of shipment but must be furnished by buyer 
as follows: If not demanded by seller, 
specifications must be furnished by buyer 
within contract time of shipment; if de- 
manded by seller at any time at or after 
commencement of time of shipment specified 
in contract, specifications must be furnished 
within three (3) days after such demand; 
and if so furnished by the buyer, provided 
the same are received by the seller at least 
fourteen (14) days before the last day of 
contract time of shipment, seller shall make 
shipment within contract time. 

If, in any of the cases above mentioned 
and while the contract is still in force, 
specifications are furnished after the first 
three (3) days of time of shipment speci- 
fied or provided for in the contract shall 
have expired, the time of shipment shall 
be extended so that seller shall have the 
same amount of time after the receipt of 
specifications, within which to make ship- 
ment, as the length of time of shipment 
specified or provided for in the contract; and 
if so furnished, seller shall make shipment 
within the time of shipment as so extended 
under the foregoing provisions. 

If specifications are demanded by seller 
and are not furnished by buyer within three 
(3) days thereafter (in case last day of time 
of shipment is thirty-one (31) days or less 
from date of contract) or within three (3) 
days after commencement of period of ship- 
ment in case last day of time of shipment 
is more than thirty-one (31) days from date 
of contract, seller may, at any subsequent 
time before receipt of specifications, elect 
to treat the contract as broken and to hold 
the buyer for breach of contract. If the 
seller so elects, seller shall give notice to 
buyer of such election by sending a tele- 
gram or mailing a letter to buyer before the 
receipt of specifications. 

The contract shall be deemed broken by 
the buyer at the expiration of the time of 
shipment mentioned or provided for in the 
contract, in the following case, viz: If 
specifications are demanded by seller during 
contract time, and buyer has failed to fur- 
nish same in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions, and the seller has not during 
contract time given notice to buyer of the 
seller’s election to treat the contract as 
broken. If the seller elects to hold buyer 
for breach of contract, the seller shall give 
notice to the buyer of such election by send- 
ing a telegram or mailing a letter to the 
buyer prior to noon of the day following 
the expiration of the time of shipment 
specified or provided for in the contract. 

If a buyer violates any of the other terms 
of the contract, amounting to a breach of 
contract, the seller shall, if it elects to 
treat the contract as broken by reason 
thereof, give notice of such election to buyer 
by sending a telegram or mailing a letter to 
the buyer prior to noon of the day following 
the day on which the seller receives notice 
of such violation by the buyer. 

In the event buyer fails to furnish speci- 
fications as required under these rules, or 
violates any of the other terms of the con- 
tract, amounting to breach of contract, and 
the seller gives due notice, as above pro- 
vided, of its election to hold the buyer for 
breach of contract, the seller shall have the 
following rights: 

(a) To resell goods in the open market 
for buyer’s account, buyer to pay seller the 
loss incurred; or, 
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(b) To retain goods, buyer to pay seller 
difference between contract price and mar. 
ket price in the event of market price being 
lower, and also in addition thereto such ac. 
tual expense as shall have been incurred, 

(c) To cancel the contract on any un- 
shipped portion thereof. 

(a) It shall be the duty of the seller 
without demand, in event of default of con- 
tract, to notify buyer of that fact by wire 
or telephone prior to noon of day following 
date of expiration of contract. 

Within twenty-four (24) hours after the 
seller gives due notice, as above provided, 
of its election to hold the buyer for breach 
of contract, the seller must give notice to 
the buyer which one of the above rights 
seller elects to exercise, such notice to be 
given by mailing letter or sending telegram 
to buyer. 

If the seller fails to ship as required by 
the contract or violates any of the other 
terms of the contract, amounting to breach 
of contract, the buyer shall, if it elects to 
treat the contract as broken by reason 
thereof, give notice of such election to the 
seller by sending a telegram or mailing a 
letter to the seller prior to noon of the day 
following the day upon which the buyer re. 
ceives notice of such violation by the seller, 

In the event seller fails to ship as re- 
quired under these rules or violates any of 
the other terms of the contract, amounting 
to breach of contract, and the buyer gives 
due notice, as above provided, of its election 
to hold the seller for breach of contract, 
the buyer shall have the following rights: 

(e) To cancel that part of the contract 
upon which there has been default; or, 

(f) To buy in the open market a like 
quantity and quality of feedstuffs for sell- 
er’s account, seller to pay buyer the loss 
incurred; or, 

(g) Seller to pay difference between the 
contract price and market price, if the mar- 
ket price is higher than the contract price, 
and in addition such actual expense as shall 
have been incurred. 

Within twenty-four (24) hours after the 
buyer gives due notice, as above provided, 
of its election to hold the seller for breach 
of contract, buyer must give notice to the 
seller which one of the above rights buyer 
elects to exercise, such notice to be given 
by mailing letter or sending telegram to 
seller. 

In event the buyer’s notice is not received 
by the seller at any time before shipment, 
the contract shall be extended so as to in- 
clude the shipment and delivery when made. 

A change in specifications previously filed 
with the seller does not extend any contract 
except upon mutual agreement at the time 
such change is requested. 

Rule 16—Registration. On sales of feed- 
stuffs the seller guarantees that the feed- 
stuffs shall comply with the laws of the 
state into which it is sold, including regis- 
tration and tax, if any, unless otherwise 
agreed at the time of sale. 

Rule 17—Refusal of Shipment. Failure to 
make any shipment in keeping with the 
terms and conditions of a contract shall be 
grounds for the refusal only of such ship- 
ment or shipments, and not for the re- 
scission of the entire contract or any other 
contract between buyer and seller. 

Rule 18—Arbitration. In cases of arbi- 
tration of disputes resulting from transac- 
tions in feedstuffs, where one or both par- 
ties to the dispute are members of trade 
associations or exchanges that have adopted 
these rules, these rules shall define the 
rights of the parties and shall be the basis 
of award. 





Federal Grain Futures Act 


The following summary of the Grain Fu- 
tures Act of 1922 is based on official reports 
by the Department of Agriculture: 

This legislation was the outgrowth of 
more than 35 years of congressional discus- 
sion and investigation. A bill was intro- 
duced in Congress in 1884 relating to trad- 
ing in futures, and by 1921 there had been 
at least 126 such bills introduced, on many 
of which hearings were held in committees 
and debates took place in Congress. In 1921 
Congress enacted legislation (the Future 
Trading Act of 1921) which attempted, 
among other things, to bring the grain fu- 
tures exchanges of the United States under 
federal supervision and regulation by the 
exercise of the taxing power. This legisla- 
tion went into but partial effect, because 
most of its provisions were held unconstitu- 
tional in May, 1922, by the United States 
Supreme Court. The activity of the Grain 
Futures Administration was meanwhile con- 
fined almost entirely to work done under 
section 9 of the Future Trading Act, which 
provided for the making of investigations 
by the Secretary of Agriculture regarding 
the operations of boards of trade. 

In September, 1922, Congress enacted, un- 
der the interstate commerce power, the 
Grain Futures Act of 1922, having the same 
general purpose as the Future Trading Act 
of 1921. The Grain Futures Act was held 
constitutional on April 16, 1923. 

Twelve exchanges in all have been desig- 
nated as “contract markets” under the pres- 
ent act. These are the Board of Trade of 
Chicago and the Open Board of that city, 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce, Duluth Board of 
Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles Grain Exchange, the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, and the New 
York Produce Exchange. The designation 
for San Francisco is limited to barley and 
that for Los Angeles to barley, corn and 
sorghums. 

Section 3 of the Future Trading Act, viz., 
taxing transactions known as “puts and 
calls,”” was one of the provisions not passed 
upon by the United States Supreme Court in 
May, 1922, when most of the act was de- 
clared unconstitutional. Therefore it re- 
mained in force until Jan. 11, 1926, when 
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change. 1879. 

Pure flour bill became a law. 
Leiter wheat deal collapsed. 1898. 
Last meeting of Millers’ National 
First convention Millers’ National 


TT Northwestern Miller founded. 


Assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, at Sarajevo. 
Peace agreement signed in Versailles. 1919. 
National Federated Flour Clubs organized. 
Resumption of grain trading without government control. 1920. 





White dots 
indicate harvest time 





NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


1873. 


Two hundred-pound barrel established by New York Produce Ex- 


National Order of Operative Millers organized. 1892. 
1898. 


Association. 1902. 
Federation, Detroit. 1903. 


1914. 


1919. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. arranged purchase of the assets of the Pillsbury- 
1923, 


Sydney Anderson, congressman from Minnesota, elected president of the 


Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Millers’ National Federation. 1924. 


McNary-Haugen bill defeated in House of Representatives by a vote of 


224 to 154. 1924. 


A bakery is opened in Tokyo, Japan, completely equipped with modern 


American machinery. 1927. 


Clement B. Stern, formerly a Milwaukee miller, died on his fruit farm in 


California, 1927. 


M. Lee Marshall elected chairman of the board of directors of the Con- 


tinental Baking Corporation. 1927. 
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the Supreme Court declared it invalid, in a 
suit begun in 1924 to test its constitution- 
ality. 

In substance, the conditions to which ev- 
ery board of trade must subscribe before it 
will be designated as a “contract market,” 
are (a) that it is located at a terminal 
market where cash grain of the kind speci- 
fied in the contracts of sale of grain for 
future delivery is sold in sufficient volumes 
and under such conditions as fairly to re- 
flect the general value of the grain and the 
differences in value between the various 
grades of such grain, and where there is 
available to such board of trade official in- 
spection service approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the purpose; (b) that the 
governing board of the exchange must pro- 
vide for the making and filing of reports 
showing certain information as to cash and 
future transactions by the board members 
and for the keeping of certain records; (c) 
that the governing board must provide for 
preventing the dissemination by its members 
of false or misleading or knowingly inac- 
curate reports concerning crop or market 
information or conditions that affect or tend 
to affect the price of grain in interstate 
commerce; (d) that the governing board 
must provide for the prevention of manipu- 
lation of prices or the cornering of any 


grain on such board; and (e) that member- 
ship in such boards must not be denied to 
lawfully formed and conducted co-operative 
associations of producers, having adequate 
financial responsibility, engaged in the cash 
grain business, which comply and agree to 
comply with the rules of such boards ap- 
plicable to other members, with a special 
proviso to the effect that rules against re- 
bating commissions shall not prevent the 
distribution of net receipts of such associa- 
tions to the bona fide members thereof on a 
patronage basis. 

Section 9 authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make investigations regarding the 
operations of the boards of trade and the 
marketing conditions of grain and grain 
products and byproducts, and to publish the 
results thereof. 

There are other provisions of the statute 
which, however, are incidental to its main 
provisions. 

The statute does not restrict speculation 
in the grain futures markets. 

Daily reports received by the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration on the volume of trad- 
ing in grain futures on the different ex- 
changes now give a complete record of such 
transactions. Heretofore, estimates only 
have been available. 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


The Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd. (commonly known as the Cana- 
dian Wheat Pool), is the selling agency for 
the three provincial wheat pools of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The selling 
agency takes delivery of all pool grain from 
the provincial pools at the terminals, sells 
it through its offices and agents, deducts 
from the gross selling price terminal storage 
charges, bank charges, lake and ocean 
freight and insurance, operating and admin- 
istrative expenses and other marketing 
charges, and remits the balance to each of 
the provincial pools on the basis of the 
quality and grades delivered. 

The governing body of the Canadian pool 
consists of nine directors: three elected from 
and by each of the provincial pool boards. 
The executive members of the Canadian pool 
board are: president, A. J. McPhail (who is 
also president of the Saskatchewan pool); 
vice president, H. W. Wood, president of 
the Alberta pool; and C. H. Burnell, presi- 
dent of the Manitoba pool. The central 
board meets each month to direct the af- 
fairs of the association. E. B. Ramsay, the 
general manager, is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the policies laid 
down by the board. The sales staff is as 
follows: George McIvor, general sales man- 
ager; Roy McIntyre, eastern sales manager; 
Charles Folliott, coarse grains sales man- 
ager; O. Z. Buchanan, western sales man- 
ager; D. L. Smith, manager of the London 
office. The pool maintains selling offices at 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Toronto, London, Eng., 
and Paris, France; service offices at Mont- 
Teal, New York, Vancouver, Fort William 
and Prince Rupert, and agents throughout 


the principal wheat importing countries. 
During the past year the pool shipped wheat 
through 60 ports to 24 countries. 


PROVINCIAL POOLS 


The three provincial pools are organized 
on practically the same basis. Each prov- 
ince is divided into districts (Saskatchewan 
16, Alberta and Manitoba seven each), on 
the basis of pool membership and acreage. 
Each district is divided into 10 subdistricts. 
The members in each subdistrict elect each 
year a delegate as their representative. The 
10 delegates in each district elect a director 
to represent them on the board, the gov- 
erning body of the provincial pools. The 
delegates meet each year to discuss the 
operations of the past year and to give in- 
structions to the board for the forthcoming 
season. 

Membership in the pools is open to any 
one who signs the five-year contract and 
pays an organization fee of $2, and $1 for 
a share of capital stock. The first contract 
covered the crop years of 1923 to 1927, in- 
clusive, and expired in July, 1927. The sec- 
ond contract covers the crop years of 1928 
to 1932, inclusive. By December, 1927, all 
three pools had secured sufficient second 
oy contracts to insure strong pools until 
1932. 

The provincial pools have complete charge 
of collecting and forwarding grain, all ac- 
counting involving the members, making the 
initial, interim and final payments, and 
country and terminal elevator operations. 
They also have complete control over the 
elevator and commercial reserves (the con- 
tract permits the pools to deduct 2c bu 


from each member's grain as an elevator re- 
serve, and 1 per cent of the gross selling 
price as a commercial reserve), which 
amounted, at the close of the 1926 crop year, 
to approximately $15,000,000. 

For the past three years, members have 
received an initial payment at the time of 
delivery of $1 bu, basis No. 1 northern, Fort 
William, the first interim payment being 
made in March, the second early in August, 
and the final payment in the middle of Oc- 
tober. 

The Canadian pool has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of selling the grain delivered to 
the newly formed Ontario wheat pool. 

The following figures give a history of the 
pool’s operations: 


CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


Acreage 
Mem- under Bushels 
Year bership contract handled Price* 
1923-24¢ 25,000 2,416,000 34,219,000 $1.03 


1924-25. 91,000 10,744,000 81,670,000 1.66 

1925-26 122,000 14,080,000 187,248,000 1.45 

1926-27 140,000 15,548,000 209,000,000 1.42 
*Price per bu paid to provincial pools, basis 

No. 1 northern at terminal. For Manitoba 

and Saskatchewan pools, prices are basis 

Fort William; Alberta pool, basis Vancouver. 
tAlberta pool only in operation. 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
Total capacity 


Number of pool of country 

country elevators elevators 

1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 (bus) 

Manitoba .... 30 58 2,500,000 
Saskatchewan 582 726 21,600,000 
Alberta ..... 42 160 6,200,000 


RESERVES AND TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Total elevator and commercial reserves— 


BEARIRODR 2 nccescsccccescocseces $1,612,000 
Saskatchewan .....c.seceeeeeeee 9,569,000 
AMIDOFER ccc ccccccccscccccvcccces 3,166,000 
Alberta pool terminals (bus)— Capacity 
Prince Rupert ...ccccccccccscccecs 1,225,000 
V@NCOUVE® 2. cccccccccccccccccece 1,650,000 
V@NCOUVEP cecccccccescccccccece 2,400,000 
Canadian pool terminals (bus)— 
Fort William No. 1 ..........4+. 1,300,000 
Fort William No, 2 .......++ee0% 575,000 
Fort William No. 3 .........50+5 225,000 


Saskatchewan pool terminals (bus)— 
Port Arthur No. 4 .......e-eeee 6,425,000 
Port Arthur No. 5 . «+++ 2,150,000 
Port Arthur No. 6 ........ --++ 7,500,000 
Buffalo transfer elevator........ 2,000,000 


MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN 
COARSE GRAIN POOLS 





Continued Continued Bushels 

Year membership acreage handled 
1925-26..... 50,000 4,211,000 25,160,000 
1926-27..... 52,000 4,290,000 21,161,000 
Prices paid per bu— Flax- 


Oats Barley Rye seed 
1925-26..... 47%ec 60%ec 88%ec $2.06 
1926-27..... 60%ec T1c 97%ec 1.92 


All prices basis Fort William for No. 2 
Canadian western oats and rye, No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, and No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


The following figures show the earnings 
of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, a company composed of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta farmers, for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the grain trade: 

Capital and 
surplus 
$5,085,066 

6,035,185 

4,671,413 

4,523,847 

4,231,869 

4,072,675 
4,738,811 
4,595,632 
4,171,615 
4,058,245 

2,475,733 

1,823,943 

1,214,578 

995,025 
839,131 
705,955 
641,430 
394,111 
177,242 
24,017 
11,795 
5,000 


Profits 
$720,265 
676,378 
418,574 
552,433 
532,171 





19Z1..ccccccccccccccee 
1920... cccsccccscccece 








Canada—Weights and Measures 


The legal weights and measures of Canada 
are the imperial yard, imperial pound avoir- 
dupois, imperial gallon (of 277.27384 cubic 
inches), and the imperial bushel. The im- 
perial gallon is equal to 4.54174 liters, while 
the wine gallon, used in the United States, 
is equal to 3.785 liters. 

By Act 42d Vic. (1879), Chap. 16 (amend- 
ed by Chap. 30, Acts of 1898), it is provided: 
That in contracts for sale and delivery of 
any of the undermentioned articles, the 
bushel should be determined by weighing 
unless a bushel measure be specially agreed 
upon, the weight equivalent to a bushel 
being as follows: wheat, 60 lbs; Indian corn, 
56 lbs; rye, 56 lbs; peas, 60 lbs; barley, 48 
lbs; buckwheat, 48 lbs; oats, 32 lbs; beans, 
60 lbs; flaxseed, 56 Ibs. 

By the same act the British hundred- 
weight of 112 lbs and the ton of 2,240 lbs 
were abolished, and the hundredweight was 
declared to be 100 lbs, and the ton 2,000 
Ibs avoirdupois, thus harmonizing the 
weights of Canada and the United States. 





What Is a Carrying Charge? 


A carrying charge is the expense of car- 
rying wheat to protect the miller from loss 
on flour sold, from the date upon which the 
flour is booked to the time of its delivery. 
This protection can be had by buying the 
wheat and placing it in store, or by buying 
the wheat option for future delivery. 

In the first instance the carrying expense 
is made up of interest, insurance and stor- 
age charges. In the second instance it con- 
sists of brokerage, etc. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
STATE LAWS AS TO FEEDINGSTUFFS 


The following summary of the state laws regarding the sale of commercial feed- 
ingstuffs has been made on the basis of reports received from all the states in 


Millers and others doing an interstate business in commercial feed- 


ingstuffs are advised to communicate with the state officials whose names and ad- 


dresses are given in this summary. 


ALABAMA 
Inspection fee, 20c per ton. Registration 
fee, $2 per year for each brand. Annual 
registrations due Oct. 1. S. M. Dunwoody, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Industries, 
Montgomery. 
ARIZONA 
The state law requires that the standards 
established by federal law shall be main- 
tained. Each sack of poultry feed must 
bear a label giving the percentage of chem- 
ical composition. J. J. Thornber, Dean of 
College of Agriculture, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
Inspection fee, 10c per ton. No registra- 
tion fee, but each brand of commercia} 
feeds must be registered. Wheat byproducts 
are included under the law. Whole grains, 
hays and straws, unadulterated wheat, rye, 
corn and rice brans, unadulterated wheat, 


corn, rye and buckwheat shorts and mid- 
dlings, are exempt from inspection fee. The 
percentage of screenings must be guaran- 
teed not to exceed 8 per cent. Each bag of 
commercial feed must have attached there- 
to a tag showing the weight, analysis, in- 
gredients and name and address of manu- 


facturer. A tax stamp must be attached to 
each tag, except those on bags of feed that 
are exempt from inspection fee. Parker 
Cc. Ewan, Commissioner of Conservation and 
Inspection, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 


No inspection fee. No registration fee, 
and brands are not required to be regis- 
tered. Every lot or parcel of commercial 
feedingstuffs, including wheat byproducts, 
must have affixed thereto a tag or label con- 
taining a legible and plainly printed state- 
ment, in English, certifying (a) net weight 
of contents; (b) name, brand or trade- 
mark; (c) name and address of manufac- 
turer or person responsible for placing the 
commodity on the market; (d) minimum 
per cent of crude protein and crude fat; (e) 
maximum per cent of crude fiber and of 
ash; (f) the specific name of each ingredi- 
ent; (g) percentage of such ingredients as 
corn cobs, corn bran, oat hulls, barley hulls, 
rice hulls, ground light rice, or similar ma- 
terials; (h) the percentage of grit or min- 
eral matter. No tax tags. M. E. Jaffa, 
Chief of Bureau of. Food and Drugs, State 
Department of Health, Berkeley, 


COLORADO 


No Inspection or registration fee, and 
brands are not required to be registered. 
The only regulations regarding tax tags 
and labels are identical with those estab- 
lished by federal law. “Any statement 
made upon the label or invoice as to the 
food value or constituent ingredients of all 
foodstuffs must be correct. ‘No foodstuffs of 
any variety will be allowed to be sold in the 
state, either mixed or unmixed, if not con- 
taining real food values.” S. H. Loeb, Com- 
missioner Division of Pure Foods and Drugs, 
Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 


Annual registration by calendar years re- 
quired; fee, $15 per brand. Wheat byprod- 
ucts are included under the law. All feed- 
ingstuffs must be labeled unless sold in bulk, 
when a certificate containing the information 
otherwise required must be furnished. No 
wire or metal may be used in affixing tags or 
labels. The label must show number of 
pounds in the package; the name, brand or 
trademark; the name and address of the 
manufacturer or importer; a statement of 
the minimum percentages of crude protein, 


crude fat, and the maximum percentage of 
crude fiber; and the name of each ingredi- 
ent. W. L. Slate, Director of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven. 

DELAWARE 


Registration required for each brand; 
registration fee $1 per year; registration 
annual. Report of total sales of each 
brand required on or before Jan. 6 of each 
year, with payment of tonnage tax of 10c 
per ton. Each package must be plainly 
marked with net weight of contents; name, 
brand or trademark; name and address of 
manufacturer or dealer; minimum percent- 
age of crude protein and crude fat; maximum 
percentage of crude fiber; specific name of 
each ingredient. Unmixed wheat, rye and 
buckwheat brans or middlings not included 
under law. Ralph C. Wilson, Secretary 
Board of Agriculture, Dover. 


FLORIDA 


Manufacturers or dealers must file an- 
nually, on or before Jan. 1, a statement 
giving name and address, name and address 
of principal agents in Florida, name of brand 
and guaranteed analysis. Inspection fee, 25c 
per ton. Each package must have affixed 
thereto a tag or label stating the number 
of net pounds of feed in the package; the 
name, brand or trademark; the name and 
address of the manufacturer, and the guar- 
anteed chemical analysis, showing the per- 
centages of fat, protein, sugar, starch and 
fiber. The tag or label must bear the stamp 
showing the payment of the inspection fee, 
such stamps being furnished to manufac- 
turers or dealers by the commissioner of 
agriculture. Wheat byproducts are includ- 
ed under the law. Nathan Mayo, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA 


must be registered annually, 
No registration fee. 


Brands 


on or before Jan. 1. 


Inspection fee, 20c per ton, stamps to 
be secured from the state Department of 
Agriculture and affixed to the tags or labels. 
Every package must have a tag or label 
stating number of net pounds contained; 
ingredients of feedingstuff; name, brand or 
trademark; name and address of the manu- 
facturer or jobber, and statement of maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber and mini- 
mum percentage. of crude fat and crude 
protein. All concentrated commercial feeds 
must be sold in standard weight packages 
of 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175 or 200 Ibs. 
Wheat byproducts included under the law. 
J. J. Brown, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Atlanta. 


IDAHO 


There is no law governing the manufac- 
ture or sale of commercial feeds. John 8. 
Welch, Commissioner of Agriculture, Boise. 


ILLINOIS 


Brands must be _ registered annually 
in December. Registration fee, $25 for 
each brand or kind of feed. Wheat by- 
products are included under the law. No 
inspection fee. Each package must be 
labeled or branded with a statement certi- 
fying the net weight of contents; the name, 
brand or trademark; the name and address 
of the manufacturer; the minimum percent- 
age of crude protein and crude fat; the 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; and the 
specifiCc name of each ingredient. Pure 
wheat bran or middlings not containing 
screenings or other substances are not in- 
cluded. W. R. Kimzey, Superintendent Di- 
vision of Foods and Dairies, 1046 Transpor- 
tation Building, Chicago. 


INDIANA 


Inspection fee, 16c per ton. The inspec- 
tion fee is met with by requiring manu- 
facturers to order official tags by sub- 
mission of certificate of registration prop- 
erly made out and attested. Registration 
is not accepted unless a minimum of $5 
worth of tags is ordered with the registra- 
tion. Annual registrations are not neces- 
sary. Wheat byproducts are included under 
the law. All packages must be tagged with 
official tags secured from the state chemist, 
these tags covering the requirements for 
labeling. H. R. Kraybill, State Chemist, 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lafayette. 


IOWA 


Brands must be registered annually, to- 
gether with a certified copy of the state- 
ment required on the label; registra- 
tion fee, 50c. Inspection fee, 10c per ton, 
tags to be affixed to each package. Label 
must state net weight of contents; name, 
brand or trademark; name and address of 
manufacturer or dealer; place of manufac- 
ture; chemical analysis, showing percentages 
of crude protein, crude fat and crude fiber, 
and nitrogen free extract. Wheat byprod- 
ucts included under the law. W. G. Thorn- 
burg, Secretary of Agriculture, Des Moines. 


KANSAS 


Registration required for each brand; 
registrations permanent; unmixed meals 
exempt. Application must contain infor- 


mation required on label, except net weight, 
and in addition a sealed sample may be re- 
quired. Inspection tax, 8c per ton, tax tags 
and stamps to be secured from the secretary 
of the state board of agriculture. Wheat 
bran and shorts included under law. Label 
on each package must state net weight of 
contents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer; minimum per- 
centage of crude protein and crude fat; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; per- 
centages of carbohydrates and nitrogen free 
extract; specific name of each ingredient. 
J. C. Mohler, Secretary State Board of Agri- 
culture, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY 


Inspection fee, 20c per ton. Wheat by- 
products included. Registrations perma- 
nent. Kentucky tax tag or label, printed 
by the department, must be attached to 
each bag and state: net weight of contents, 
name of feed, name and address of manu- 
facturer, guaranteed analysis stating per- 
centages of protein, fat and fiber, the spe- 
cific name of each ingredient, and if a ma- 
terial of little or no feeding value is used, 
the percentage of same must be given. If 


screenings are used, the percentage must be 
given and the statement whether ground or 
unground. Standards have been made for 
many byproduct feeds, including wheat 
feeds, and special purpose mixed feeds. J. 
a pares, head of Feed Department, Lex- 
ngton. 


LOUISIANA 


Registration required for each brand; 
registrations are permanent. No registration 
fee. Inspection fee, 25c per ton, stamps to 
be attached at shipping point to each pack- 
age. Label on each package must state net 
weight of contents; name, brand or trade- 
mark; name and address of manufacturer 
or dealer; minimum percentage of crude 
protein, crude fats and nitrogen free extract; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; specific 
name of each ingredient. No dairy feed 
containing less than 15 per cent protein, 3 
per cent fat, nor more than 16 per cent 
fiber; no mixed feed containing less than 9 
per cent protein, 2 per cent fat, nor more 
than 15 per cent fiber; no laying mash con- 
taining less than 18 per cent protein, 3.50 
per cent fat nor more than 8 per cent fiber; 
no hog feed containing less than 14 per cent 
protein, 3.50 per cent fat nor more than 
7 per cent fiber,—will be accepted for regis- 
tration. Harry D. Wilson, Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Immigration, Baton Rouge. 


MAINE 


No inspection fee. Registration fee, $10 
for each brand, due Jan. 1. Registration 
certificate must give information -required 
on label. Wheat byproducts included under 
law. No tax tags required. Label must 
state net weight, trademark, amounts of 
protein, fat and fiber, and name and address 
of manufacturer. A. M. G. Soule, Chief 
Division of Inspection, Augusta. 


MARYLAND 


License fee, $20 per year for each brand. 
No license fee required for pure bran, pure 
middlings, pure mixed wheat or rye feed 
or pure corn meal. Annual registrations due 
Jan. 1. No inspection fee. Label on each 
package must state net weight of contents; 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or dealer; minimum 
Percentage of crude protein and crude fat; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; specific 
name of each ingredient. L. E. Bopst, in 
charge feed inspection, College Park. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Annual registrations, including true copy 
of tag or label, required before Jan. 1. 
Registration fee, $20 for each brand. Wheat 
byproducts included under the law. Label 
on each package must state net weight of 
contents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer; min- 
imum percentage of crude protein and crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber; 
specific name of each ingredient. Philip H. 
Smith, Control Service, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experimental Station. 


MICHIGAN 


License fee, $20 per brand, payable annu- 
ally on or before Jan. 1. All feeds not 
specifically exempt by statute must be li- 
censed, and there is no additional registra- 
tion fee. License not required for unmixed 
whole seeds or grains; unmixed meals made 
directly from the entire grains of corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, flax- 
seed, kafir and milo; corn and oats feed; 
wheat, rye and buckwheat brans or mid- 
dlings when unmixed with other materials; 
whole hays, straws, ensilage and corn stover 
when unmixed with other materials, and all 
other materials containing 60 per cent or 
more of water. No regulations concerning 
tax tags. Each package must be labeled. 
showing the net weight of the contents; the 
brand; the name and address of the manu- 
facturer; the minimum percentage of crud: 
protein allowing 1 per cent of nitrogen to 
equal 6% per cent of protein; the minimum 
percentage of crude fat; the maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber; the specific name of 
each ingredient used in its manufacture. 
Herbert E. Powell, Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Lansing. 


MINNESOTA 


Registration, including sworn statement 
covering information given on label, re- 
quired before feed can be sold; annual 
registration not required. Manufacturer or 
dealer must file sworn statement on or be- 
fore Jan. 31 of each year showing number of 
net pounds of each brand of concentrated 
commercial feed sold in the state. Tags 
must be affixed to each package, sold by 
state dairy and food commissioner at the 
rate of 80c for each 100 tags covering 100 
Ibs each (i. e., 16c per ton), 50c for each 
100 tags covering 50 Ibs; 30c for each 100 
tags covering 26 lbs. Each package must 
bear tag or label showing net weight of 
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contents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer; suaranteed 
analysis, showing minimum percentage of 
crude fat and crude protein, and maximum 
percentage of crude fiber. N. J. Holmberg 
Dairy and Food Commissioner, St. Paul, ~ 


MISSISSIPPI 


Registration of brands required annually 
on Oct. Duplicate registrations are to 
be filed with commissioner of agriculture 
Jackson, and a copy of each registration is 
to be sent to W. F. Hand, State Chemist 
A. & M. College, Mississippi. No fee for 
registration with state chemist. Inspection 
fee, 20c per ton, tax stamps to be affixed to 
each package. Bach package must be la- 
beled with the uniform tag approved by the 
Association of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States, showing net weight of con. 
tents; name, brand or trademark; name and 
address of manufacturer or guarantor; mini- 
mum percentage of crude protein and crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber: 
specific name of each ingredient. Tax tags 
are distributed by the commissioner of agri- 
culture, 


MISSOURI 


Registration required for all brands of live 
stock and poultry feeds, including wheat 
byproducts, No registration fee, inspection 
fee, tag or tonnage tax or other charge 
made, Every package must be labeled, 
showing net weight of contents; name, brand 
or trademark; name and address of manu- 
facturer or dealer; minimum percentage of 
crude protein and crude fat; maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber; specific common name 
of each ingredient. Secondhand bags when 
reused should be turned inside out. Tag 
and registration certificate must agree, 
Missouri permits the labeling of information 
additional to that required by state law, but 
such data must be included in application 
and registration. Jewell Mayes, Secretary 
State Board of Agriculture, Jefferson City. 


MONTANA 


No state laws. Chester C. Davis, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Helena. 


NEBRASKA 


No registration fee, but all brands must 
be registered, only one registration being 
required unless changes are made in the 
name of the brand or the formula. Wheat 
byproducts included under the law. Tax, 
10c per ton, tags to be affixed to each pack- 
age. Each package must be labeled showing 
net weight; name, brand or trademark; 
name and address of manufacturer or deal- 
er; minimum percentage of crude protein 
and crude fat; maximum percentage of 
crude fiber; specific name of each ingredi- 
ent. H. McLaughlin, Secretary Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Lincoln. 


NEVADA 


No law specifically on the sale of stock 
foods or feedingstuffs, this being cov- 
ered in a general way by the state food and 
drugs law. The weights and measures law 
requires that each package be labeled with 
a statement of the net weight. Statements 
regarding minimum per cent of protein and 
fat or maximum per cent of crude fiber in 
the product are not required, but if such 
statement is made on the label or tag at- 
tached to the package the published analysis 
must be correct within reasonable limits. 
No registration is required, Sanford C. 
Dinsmore, Commissioner Department of Food 
and Drugs, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Annual registration required; registra- 
tion fee, $15 for each brand, payable dur- 
ing December. Wheat byproducts included 
under law. No inspection fee or tags. Label 
on each package must state net weight of 
contents; name or trademark; name and 
address of manufacturer or shipper; place 
of manufacture; chemical analysis showing 
minimum percentages of crude protein, car- 
bohydrates and crude fat, and maximum 
percentage of crude fiber. Andrew L, Felker, 
Commissioner Department of Agriculture, 
Concord, 


NEW JERSEY 


Annual registration due Jan. 1. Registra- 
tion fee, 50c per brand. Inspection fee, 8c 
per ton. Wheat byproducts included in law. 
Statement of amounts of feed shipped into 
state must be filed semiannually, July 1 and 
Jan. 1. Charles S. Cathcart, State Chemist, 
New Brunswick. 


NEW MEXICO 
No laws or regulations covering feed. 


NEW YORK 


Registration covering information on label 
required annually before Jan. 1; registratiot 
fee $25 for each brand, except for pure rye 
middlings, pure rye bran, pure rye mixed 
feed, pure buckwheat middlings, pure buck- 
wheat feed, and corn feed meal, when 
the charge is $10. Tags not necessary 
on light-colored packages upon which the 
required statement is plainly printed. If 
tags are used, type must be not smaller than 
8-point. Each package must be labeled 
showing net weight of contents; name, 
brand or trademark; name and address of 
manufacturer or dealer; minimum percent- 
age of crude protein and crude fat; maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber if it exceeds 
5 per cent; the name of each ingredient; 
and if any ingredient classified under con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuffs is pres- 
ent in smaller amount than 5 per cent of 
the whole, the minimum percentum of ‘such 
ingredient; if artificially colored, the name 
of the material used for such purpose; per- 
centage of total “roughages,” if fiber content 
exceeds 12 per cent. Metal fasteners with 
sharp points must not be used to attach 
tags. B. A. Pyrke, Commissioner Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets, Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Registration, which is permanent, required 
for each brand; no registration fee, but new 
registration is necessary when changes are 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








William Drew Washburn, 
Austria declared war on Serbia. 1 


ing industry. 1917. 


and wheat export and import, 
Julius H. Barnes. 1919. 


three-year suspension. 1920. 


George A. Pillsbury, pioneer Minneapolis miller, died. 










-ceRS_MEWISH The World’s 
pr a Wheat 


White dots 
indicate harvest time 





NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DUBING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


1898, 
formerly United States senator from 


. VERAGE daily shipments of flour from Minneapolis, 23 cars. 1875. 


Minnesota, a pioneer Minneapolis miller, died. 1898. 


914. 


First address of the United States Millers’ Committee to American mill- 


Resignation of entire United States Milling Division announced. 1917. 
President Wilson issued proclamation placing complete control of flour 


and of milling and baking, in hands of 


Trading in wheat futures resumed on American grain exchanges after 


Bleached flour issue settled by decision of the Bureau of Chemistry. 
Decline of cash wheat and option prices 45@55c, the first step in defla- 


tion of war-time prices. 1920, 


Reopening of option wheat trading in Chicago. 
International Bakers’ Exhibit at Leipzig, Germany. 
Wisconsin legislature repealed law prohibiting manufacture and sale of 


bleached flour. 1923. 


Grain permit system abolished in Vancouver, B. C. 1925. 


Vacuum oven method of determination 


Department of Agriculture for enforcement of the federal food and 


drugs act. 1926. 


Millers’ National Federation issued a revised form of the uniform sales 


contract. 1927. 





1920. 


1920. 
1922. 


of moisture in flour adopted by 
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made in brand or formula. Inspection fee, 
20c per ton, tags to be affixed to each pack- 
age. Wheat byproducts included under law. 
Each package must be labeled to show net 
weight of contents (“‘provided, that all con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuffs shall be 
in standard weight bags or packages of 25, 
50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175 and 200 Ibs’); 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or jobber; names of 
all ingredients; a guaranty that the contents 
are pure and unadulterated; maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber; percentage of crude 
fat, crude protein and carbohydrates, W. 
A. Graham, Commissioner Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Registration, including sworn statement 
covering information given on label, required 
before feed can be sold; annual registration 
not required; mixed meals made from en- 
tire grains of wheat, rye, barley, oats, In- 
dian corn, buckwheat or broom corn are not 
required to be registered. Manufacturer or 
dealer must file sworn statement on or be- 
fore Jan. 31 of each year showing number 
of net pounds of each brand of concentrated 
commercial feed sold itn the state. Tags 
must be affixed to each package, and are 
sold by the state food commissioner and 
chemist at $10 per 1,000 for 100-lb tags, $6 
for 50-lb tags, $4 for 25-lb tags, $3 for 24-lb 
stickers. Each package must bear tag or 
label showing net weight of contents; name, 
brand or trademark; name and address of 
manufacturer; guaranteed analysis, showing 
minimum percentage of crude fat and crude 
proteins, and maximum of crude fiber. R. 
O. Baird, State Food Commissioner and 
Chemist, Bismarck. 


OHIO 


License fee, $20 per year for each brand; 
registrations due Jan. 1. Pure wheat by- 
products not included under law. Septimus 
Mawer, Chief, Division of Feeds and Fer- 
tilizers, Department of Agriculture, Colum- 
bus. 


OKLAHOMA 


Registration required for each brand; 
no registration fee; registration perma- 
nent unless canceled. Inspection fee, 10c 
per ton, each package to be tagged with tax 
tag furnished by State Board of Agriculture. 
Tax tag must have printed on it statement 
showing net weight of contents; name, brand 
or trademark; name and address of manu- 
facturer or importer; manufacturer’s guar- 
anteed analysis, which must correspond with 
analysis shown on manufacturer’s registra- 
tion form on file with state board of agri- 
culture. All wheat byproducts included un- 
der law. A’Noble Ladd, Chief Inspector 
State Board of Agriculture, Oklahoma City. 


OREGON 
Annual registration fee of $10 required 
for each brand. Law includes all wheat by- 
Products, compounded dairy and poultry 


feeds, vegetable oil meal and meat meals. 
Tags or stencils on each package must state 
name, 


net weight; brand or trademark; 





name and address of manufacturer or deal- 
er; minimum per cent of crude protein and 
fat; maximum per cent of crude fiber and 
ash; specific name of each ingredient. Fiber 
is limited under the law to 12 per cent, 
except in cases where the natural fiber con- 
tent is greater than the 12 per cent, such 
as alfalfa meal, coconut meal, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Annual license fee of $25 for each brand, 
due Jan. 1 or before feeds are offered for 
sale except in the case of 10 kinds or grades 
of pure flour mill byproducts, which may 
be registered at the $6 rate. Label on each 
package must show net weight of contents; 
brand or trade name; name and address of 
manufacturer or importer; minimum guar- 
anties for protein and fat; and maximum 
guaranty for fiber; statement of composition 
in the case of byproduct feeds and a list 
of ingredients for mixed feed. Metal fasten- 
ers of all kinds prohibited. James W. Kel- 
logg, Director-Chief Chemist, Bureau of 
Foods and Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg, 


RHODE ISLAND 


No license, inspection fee, or registration 
_is required, although any manufacturer or 
dealer may be required to file certified copy 
of label. Label on each package must state 
net weight of contents; name, brand or 
trademark; name and address of manufac- 
turer or importer; percentage of crude pro- 
tein and crude fat. Unmixed wheat, rye or 
buckwheat brans or middlings not included 
under law. . L. Hartwell, Director of 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Kingston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Registration required annually for each 
brand; registration fee, $15, payable July 
1. No license fee or tax tags. Wheat by- 
products included under law. Feeds must 
be sold in standard weight packages of 25 
lbs or multiples thereof. Each package must 
be labeled showing net weight; brand; spe- 
cific name of each ingredient used; name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer; 
chemical analysis. State Department of 
Agriculture, Pierre. 


TENNESSEE 


Registration required for each brand; no 
fee; registrations’ permanent. Wheat by- 
products included under law. Inspection fee, 
20c per ton, not required for unadulterated 
bran, shorts or middlings, tax stamps to be 
affixed to each package or tag. Label on 
each package must state net weight; brand; 
name and address of manufacturer; names 
of all ingredients, percentage of crude fat 
and crude protein; maximum percentage of 
erude fiber; percentage of carbohydrates. 
Vv. A. Bradley, Superintendent of Foods, 
Fertilizers and Dairies, Nashville. 


TEXAS 


Registration required for each brand; 
no registration fee; registrations are per- 
manent. Inspection fee, 10c per ton; tax 
tags to be affixed to each package. The 
official tag is the only label recognized, and 





includes the following information: net 
weight; brand name; name and address of 
manufacturer or importer; minimum per- 
centages of protein, fat and nitrogen free 
extract; maximum percentage of fiber; 
names of the ingredients, and percentage of 
each ingredient when rice hulls, peanut 
shells, corn cobs, oat hulls or other similar 
substances are present in a mixed feed. 
Wheat byproducts included under law. F. 
D. Fuller, Chief, Division of Feed Control 
Service, College Station. 


UTAH 


Registration required for all brands; 
registration permanent unless change in 
formula is made; no registration fee. No 
inspection fee. Wheat byproducts includ- 
ed under law. Each package must be 
labeled showing net weight of contents; 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or distributor; mini- 
mum percentage of crude protein and crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber, 
Edward Southwick, Commissioner Dairy and 
Food Department, Salt Lake City. 


\VERMONT 
Annual registration required for each 
brand; registration fee $20. Wheat bran 


and middlings included under law. Each 
package must be labeled, showing net weight 
of contents; name, brand or trademark; 
name and address of manufacturer or im- 
porter; minimum percentages of crude pro- 
tein and crude fat; maximum percentage of 
crude fiber; specific name of each ingredi- 
ent; percentage of weed seed or screenings, 
except in poultry feeds, provided it exceeds 
2 per cent. Use of wire or metal fasteners 
to attach tags prohibited. J. L. Hills, Di- 
rector Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Burlington, 


VIRGINIA 


No registration fee for concentrated feeds, 
but for wheat and corn products a regis- 
tration fee is required ranging from $5 
to $20, according to the mill’s output. Wheat 
products containing screenings require state 
inspection tags, and do not come under ca- 
pacity registration. Registrations for con- 
centrated feeds due annually Jan. 1; for 
wheat and corn products, annually July 1. 
Concentrated feeds must have state inspec- 
tion tags; inspection fee, 15c per ton; wheat 
and corn products, if not containing screen- 
ings, exempt from inspection fee. Label on 
each package must show net weight of con- 
tents; brand; name and address of manu- 
facturer; minimum percentages of protein 
and fat; maximum percentage of fiber; list 
of ingredients. F. C. Breazeal, Director 
Dairy and Food Division, Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 


Registration required for each brand; no 
registration or inspection fees. Hach pack- 
age must be labeled, showing net weight of 
contents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer; guar- 
anteed analysis showing minimum percent- 
age of crude fat and crude protein and 





maximum percentage of crude fiber and 
crude ash (fiber not to exceed 10 per cent); 
percentage of moisture at time of analysis. 
Ira H. Case, Supervisor Division of Foods, 
Feeds, Fertilizer, and Drugs, Weights and 
Measures, Olympia. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Registration required for each brand; no 
registration fee; registrations permanent. 
Unmixed meals of entire grains not included 
under law. Each package must be labeled, 
showing net weight of contents; name, brand 
or trademark; name and address of manu- 
facturer or dealer; minimum percentage of 
crude protein and crude fat; maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber; specific name of 
each ingredient. John W. Smith, Commis- 
sioner Department of Agriculture, Charles- 
ton. 


WISCONSIN 


Registration required for each brand. 
Manufacturers or dealers must pay either 
(a) an annual license fee, due before 
Jan, 1, ranging from $5 to $20 for each 
brand, according to the capacity of the mill, 
or (b) a tonnage tax of Bc per net ton based 
on sworn returns of total amount of feed 
of each brand sold in the state during the 
preceding calendar year, no such total tax 
to be less than $10. Wheat byproducts in- 
cluded under law. Each package must be 
labeled showing net weight; name or brand; 
manufacturer’s name and address; ingredi- 
ents; percentages of protein, fat and fiber. 
W. B. Griem, Feed Inspection Department, 
Madison. 

WYOMING 


Annual registrations required, due July 
1. No registration or inspection fees, or 
tax tags. Each package must bear a 
printed label showing net weight of con- 
tents; name, brand or trademark; name and 
address of manufacturer or dealer; minimum 
percentage of crude protein and crude fat; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; specific 
name of each ingredient. Wheat byproducts 
included under law. Harlan Warriner, Chief 
Deputy, Dairy, Food and Oil Division, 
Cheyenne. 





Macaroni and Spaghetti Defined 


The following definitions and standards 
for macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, flour 
macaroni, flour spaghetti and flour vermi- 
celli have been adopted by the joint com- 
mittee on definitions and standards and ap- 
proved by the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists and by the Association of 
American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials: 

Macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli are 
dried pastes made of the semolina of hard 
wheat. They contain not more than 13.5 
per cent of moisture. 

Flour macaroni, flour spaghetti and flour 
vermicelli are dried pastes made of flour or 
of a mixture of flour and semolina. They 
contain not more than 13.5 per cent of 
moisture. 

These definitions and standards are adopt- 
ed as a guide for officials of the Department 
of Agriculture in enforcing the food and 
drugs act. 
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STATE STANDARD WEIGHT LAWS 


Summary of the laws of the states regarding the weights of flour and millfeed, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 1, 1928: 


ALABAMA 


Flour must be packed in sacks containing 
6, 12, 24, 48 or 98 lbs, or in wooden barrels 
containing 98 or 196 lbs. Millfeed must be 
packed in containers holding 25, 50, 100, 150 
or 200 lbs, provided that 8%-lb packages 
may be distributed in 100-lb lots, with the 
correct net weight of contents stated on the 
tag or label. Corn meal must be packed in 
sacks weighing 6, 12, 24, 48 or 96 Ibs, or in 
barrels of 96 or 196 lbs. 


ARIZONA 


Containers of flour and feed must be 
marked with the correct net weight of the 
contents. There is an allowance of 2% per 
cent for shrinkage, made by law. 


ARKANSAS 


No prescribed weights for flour packages. 
Packages for bran, shorts or middlings must 
have net weights of 6, 10, 15, 25, 50, 75, 100, 
125, 150, 176 or 200 lbs. 


CALIFORNIA 


“One barrel of flour shall contain 196 lbs 
net weight; % bbl, 98 Ibs; % bbl, 49 Ibs; 
% bbl, 24% Ibs. Shorts, packed in contain- 
ers, shall weigh 80 lbs net weight. Bran, 
packed in containers, shall weigh 60 Ibs 
net weight. Rolled barley, packed in con- 
tainers, shall weigh 75 lbs net weight."" The 
net container act permits the sale of flour in 
packages of less than 24% lbs, provided the 
true net weight is marked on the container. 


CONNECTICUT 


The state law merely requires that the 
true net weight of contents shall be plainly 
and conspicuously marked on all packages 
containing flour or feed. 


DELAWARE 


The state law makes no special provisions 
for flour or millfeed packages, merely re- 
quiring that the net weights of the contents 
be clearly marked on the package. 


FLORIDA 


The state law merely requires that the 
net weight of contents shall be stated on 
each package conspicuously, legibly and cor- 
rectly. 

GEORGIA 


When flour, grits or corn meal are packed 
in sacks, the gross weight shall be as fol- 
lows: Sacks containing 140 lbs, sacks con- 
taining 280 lbs, % barrel sacks (96 lbs), % 
barrel sacks (48 Ibs), % barrel sacks (24 
lbs), yy barrel sacks (12 lbs), 1-32 barrel 
sacks (6 Ibs). From the weights above 
specified, variations for inaccuracies will be 
allowed as follows: On all packages weigh- 
ing 90 lbs or over, an allowance of % of 1 
per cent, and on all packages smaller than 
90 lbs, an allowance of % of 1 per cent, 
less than the weights specified. 


IDAHO 


If in package form the contents must be 
stated in terms of weight or measure, and 
the net weight or measure must be plainly 
and correctly stated on the outside of the 
package. The net weight per barrel or 
bushel, or divisible merchantable quantities 
of a barrel, shall be as follows: wheat flour 
per bbl 196 lbs; per % bbl, 98 lbs; per %& 
bbl, 48 lbs; per % bbl, 24 lbs; per yy bbl, 
12 lbs. Corn meal, per bu, 48 lbs; per % 
bu, 24 lbs; per % bu, 12 Ibs. 


ILLINOIS 


The state law provides the following 
standard weights: flour, barrel, 196 lbs; % 
barrel, 98 lbs; % barrel sack, 49 lbs; % 
barrel sack, 24% Ibs. Corn meal, bushel 
sack, 48 lbs; % bushel sack, 24 Ibs; % 
bushel sack, 12 Ibs. 


INDIANA 


The standard weight of a barrel of flour 
is fixed at 196 lbs, net. There are no other 
restrictions, provided the net weight of con- 
tents is properly stated on the label or 
package. 

IOWA 


A barrel of flour shall consist of 196 Ibs 
avoirdupois, and % bbl consisting of 49 lbs 
shall be a sack of flour. No flour shall be 
sold as a barrel or sack which contains less 
than the amount herein specified. 


KANSAS 


The state law provides that all sales of 
mill products shall be on the basis of net 
weights, the same to be plainly marked on 
the outside of the barrel, sack, package or 
bale. The standard weight units for wheat 
flour, rye flour and corn flour are the barrel 
of 196 lbs net, the half barrel of 98 lbs; one- 
fourth barrel, 48 lbs; one-eighth barrel, 24 
lbs; one-sixteenth barrel, 12 lbs. Corn meal 
may, however, be packed and sold in sacks 
of 35 lbs net, 17% ibs net and 8% Ibs net. 
For bran and shorts in sacks the standard 
weight is 100 lbs net. 


MAINE 


The state law merely requires that all 
Packages must be plainly and conspicuously 
marked with the true net weight of contents. 
It also provides for the establishment of 
reasonable tolerances. 


MARYLAND 


Flour and millfeed may be sold in stand- 
ard packages which are correctly labeled to 
show the net weight. The state law fixes 
196 lbs as the weight for a barrel of flour. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The state law merely requires that net 
weights must be clearly marked on each 


package, and that bran, shorts or middlings 
must be sold on the basis of the avoirdupois 
pound or hundredweight. 


MICHIGAN 


“When mill products of wheat, corn, rye 
or buckwheat, known as flour, grits, meal 
or compounds of the same, are placed or 
packed in barrels, fractional parts of a bar- 
rel or sacks to be sold or billed to any per- 
son or persons within this state, the standard 
weight or measure of a barrel or the frac- 
tional part thereof shall be as follows: 1 
bbl, 196 lbs; % bbl, 98 lbs; % bbl, 49 Ibs; 
% bbl, 24% Ibs; yy bbl, 12% Ibs; 1-32 bbl, 
6% lbs. Before any package containing the 
mill products or compounds of such mill 
products specified above shall be sold or 
offered or exposed for sale in this state, the 
number of pounds contained therein shall be 
plainly printed or stamped on the face label 
in plain English letters and numbers not less 
than % in high. When such packages are 
sold as %, %, %, ye or 1-32 of a barrel, they 
shall be so marked in addition to the number 
of pounds marked thereon.” 


MINNESOTA 


No special law or regulation, but the Divi- 
sion of Feed Inspection states that it ‘“‘dis- 
courages and condemns the practice of pack- 
ing 98 lbs and 99 lbs in feed bags.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


The state law provides that feeds must be 
packed in packages weighing 25, 50, 100, 
150 and 200 lbs. The net weight must be 
clearly marked upon the package. 


MONTANA 
No special laws or regulations. 
NEBRASKA 


“The net weight per barrel or per hundred 
or divisible merchantable quantities shall 
be as follows and no packages other than 
these sizes shall be permitted for sale in 
the state of Nebraska: wheat flour per bar- 
rel, 196 lbs; per half barrel, 98 lbs; per 
quarter barrel sack, 48 lbs; per one eighth 
barrel sack, 24 lbs; and in smaller contain- 
ers of 10 lbs, 5 lbs; rye flour, rye graham, 
wheat graham, whole wheat flour and corn 
meal in packages of the following weights: 
100 lbs, 50 Ibs, 25 Ibs, 10 Ibs, and 5 Ibs. 
Nothing in this article shall be construed 
to prohibit the sale, in other sized packages, 
of flour prepared for special purposes.”’ 


NEVADA 


The state law prescribes the following net 
weights: 1 bbl, 196 lbs; % bbl, 98 lbs; %& 
bbl, 49 Ibs; % bbl, 24 Ibs. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The state law merely requires that the 
net weight of contents be plainly printed in 
large type on each package. Provision is 
made for reasonable tolerances. 


NEW JERSEY 


The state law makes no special provisions 
for flour or millfeed packages, merely re- 
quiring that the net weight of contents be 
clearly stated on each package. 


NEW YORK 


Flour packed in wood must be in contain- 
ers holding either 196 lbs or 98 Ibs, All 
other containers must be marked with the 
net weight of contents. If less than 10 Ibs, 
the letters indicating the weight must be at 
least one-ninth inch bojd-faced letters; if 
from 10 to 100 lbs, the letters shall be at 
least %-inch bold-faced type, and if over 
100 lbs, the letters shall be at least %-inch 
bold-faced type. A variation of 3 per cent 
will be allowed. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

The state law empowers the State Food 
Commissioner to establish legal package 
weights for foodstuffs, but the present ruling 
for flour merely requires a statement of 
true net weight. 

OHIO 

The law requires that quarter barrels of 

flour have a net weight of 49 lbs, eighth 


barrels 24% Ibs, and sixteenth barrels 
12% Ibs. 


OKLAHOMA 


“Mill products shall have the following 
standard weights: barrels of flour, in wood, 
196 lbs net; % barrels, in wood, 98 lbs net; 
% barrels, in sacks, 48 lbs gross; % barrels, 
in sacks, 24 lbs gross. Corn meal in sacks, 
35 lbs gross; % sacks, 17% ibs gross; \ 
sacks, 8% lbs gross, and all feed made from 
cereals of any kind, whether pure, mixed or 
adulterated, 100 lbs per sack gross.” 


OREGON 


The standard weights for flour are: barrel, 
196 Ibs net; % bbl, 98 Ibs; % bbl, 49 lbs; 
% bbl, 24% Ibs. The standard weight of a 
bale of flour is 98 Ibs net. The package must 
be labeled to show the net weight, and the 
use of the words “when packed” in the 
phrase “net weight when packed” is not 
allowable. The standard weight of a bale 
of flour is 98 lbs, or 10 sacks weighing 9.8 
lbs each. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The state law requires that the quantity 
of the contents of all goods sold in package 
form must be plainly and conspicuously 
marked in terms of weight, measure or 
numerical count on the outside of the cover- 
ing or container. On flour the following tol- 
erances are permitted: on 49 lbs, 10 oz; on 
24% Ibs, 6 oz; on 12 Ibs, 4 oz; on 56 lbs, 3 oz; 
on 2 lbs, 2 oz. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The only requirement is that every pack- 
age shall be correctly marked with the net 
weight of contents, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The state law fixes the following net 
weights: flour, wood barrel, 196 lbs; wood 
% barrel, 98 lbs; 1 barrel sack, 192 Ibs; 
% barrel sack, 96 lbs; % barrel sack, 48 
lbs; % barrel sack, 24 lbs; yy barrel sack, 12 
lbs; 1-32 barrel sack, 6 lbs. Corn meal, 
% barrel, 96 lbs; 1 bushel, 48 lbs; % bushel, 
24 lbs; % bushel, 12 lbs; % bushel, 6 Ibs. 
Allowances: on packages weighing 90 ibs 
and over, % of 1 per cent; on packages 
smaller than 90 lbs, % of 1 per cent. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A barrel of flour measured by weight must 
contain 196 lbs; % bbl, 98 lbs; % bbl, 49 
lbs; % bbl, 24% lbs; yy bbl, 12% lbs. Feed 
may be sold only in standard weight bags or 
packages of 25 lbs or multiples thereof, or 
in bulk. The net weight of contents must be 
shown on all feed packages in type as large 
as 10-point, 


TENNESSEE 


Flour may be sold in packages of any 
size, provided the net weight is plainly and 
correctly stated on the packages. Corn meal 
may be sold only in packages having net 
weights of 96 lbs, 48 lbs, 24 lbs, 12 lbs or 
6 lbs. Millfeed may be sold only in pack- 
ages having net weights of 6, 10, 25, 60, 75, 
100, 125, 160, 175 or 200 Ibs. 


TEXAS 


“Whenever any of the following articles 
shall be contracted for, sold or delivered, 
the weight per bushel or barrel or divisible 
merchantable quantities of a bushel, or bar- 
rel, shall be as follows: wheat flour, per 
bbl, 200 lbs; % bbl sack, 100 lbs; % bbl 
sack, 50 lbs; % bbl sack, 25 lbs; corn meal, 
per bu sack, 50 lbs; % bu sack, 25 lbs; \% 
bu sack, 12% lbs. Feedingstuff shall have 
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the following standard net weights per sack 
or container: 100 Ibs, or the following frac. 
tions thereof, three fourths, one half, one 
fourth, one sixth, one eighth, one tenth, one 
twelfth, sold in sacks of 143 Ibs.” 


UTAH 


The state law merely requires that every 
package must be clearly marked with the 
correct net weight of contents, subject to 
reasonable tolerances. 


VERMONT 


The state law requires that all packages 
containing foodstuffs must be plainly and 
conspicuously marked with the correct net 
weight, measure or numerical count of the 
contents, with reasonable variations per- 
mitted. 

VIRGINIA 


“All flour offered or exposed for sale in 
Virginia shall be in packages containing, by 
standard weight, 6 lbs, 12 Ibs, 24 lbs, 48 Ibs, 
98 lbs and 196 lbs of flour, with the net 
weight of the flour conspicuously stated on 
the main label on the outside of the pack- 
age. All corn meal, bolted or unbolted, of- 
fered or exposed for sale in original packages 
shall be in packages containing, by standard 
weight, 56, 10, 15, 25, 50 or 100 lbs. This 
does not apply to packages of corn meal 
under 56 lbs net weight. The standard weight 
of a bushel of corn meal is 48 lbs. The net 
weight of the contents of all original pack- 
ages of corn meal shall be conspicuously 
stated in Arabic figures on the main brand or 
label of the package.”” Feedingstuffs may be 
sold only in standard weight bags or pack- 
ages of 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 140, 150, 175 and 
200 lbs, with the net weight of contents 
clearly marked on each package. 


WASHINGTON 


The state law merely provides that al! 
commodities sold by weight or measure must 
be sold on the basis of true net weight or 
measure, the same being clearly marked on 
the outside of the package, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The state law makes it unlawful to sell 
any commodity in package form unless the 
net quantity of the contents is plainly and 
conspicuously marked on the outside of the 
package. The prescribed weights for flour 
are 196 lbs to the barrel, 98 lbs to the half 
barrel, 49 lbs to the quarter barrel, 24% ibs 
to the eighth barrel, and 12% ibs to the 
sixteenth barrel. 

WISCONSIN 

The state law requires that the net weight 
of contents be accurately and conspicuously 
marked on the outside of every flour or 
feed package (barrel or sack). A barrel 
of flour must contain 196 lbs net. 


WYOMING 


The state law requires the “claimed 
weight” on flour packages to be plainly 
marked. No specific weights for feed pack- 
ages are definitely required, but they must 
have affixed a tag containing a plainly 
printed statement certifying the ‘claimed 
weight.” 


GRINDING FLOUR IN BOND 


The following summary gives the text of 
the sections of the United States tariff act 
of 1922 relating to the grinding of wheat in 
bond and the payment of drawbacks in the 
case of imported wheat the products of 
which are wholly or in part exported, and 
also brief notes as to the regulations of the 
Department of the Treasury in connection 
with the administration of these sections of 
the law: 


GRINDING IN BOND 


Sec. 311. That all articles manufactured 
in whole or in part of imported materials, 
or of materials subject to internal revenue 
tax, and intended for exportation without 
being charged with duty, and without hav- 
ing an internal revenue stamp affixed there- 
to, shall, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, in 
order to be so manufactured and exported, 
be made and manufactured in bonded ware- 
houses similar to those known and desig- 
nated in Treasury Regulations as bonded 
warehouses, class six: Provided, That the 
manufacturer of such articles shall first give 
satisfactory bonds for the faithful observ- 
ance of all the provisions of law and of such 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Whenever goods manufactured in any 
bonded warehouse established under the pro- 
visions of the preceding paragraph shall be 
exported directly therefrom or shall be duly 
laden for transportation and immediate ex- 
portation under the supervision of the prop- 
er officer who shall be duly designated for 
that purpose, such goods shall be exempt 
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from duty and from the requirements relat- 
ing to revenue stamps. 

Any materials used in the manufacture of 
such goods, and any packages, coverings, 
vessels, brands, and labels used in putting 
up the same may, under the regulations of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, be conveyed 
without the payment of revenue tax or duty 
into any bonded manufacturing warehouse, 
and imported goods may, under the afore- 
said regulations, be transferred without the 
exaction of duty from any bonded ware- 
house into any bonded manufacturing ware- 
house; but this privilege shall not be held 
to apply to implements, machinery, or ap- 
paratus to be used in the construction or 
repair of any bonded manufacturing ware- 
house or for the prosecution of the business 
carried on therein. 


BYPRODUCTS RETAINED 


Articles or materials received into such 
bonded manufacturing warehouse or articles 
manufactured therefrom may be withdrawn 
or removed therefrom for direct shipment 
and exportation or for transportation and 
immediate exportation in bond to foreign 
countries or to the Philippine Islands under 
the supervision of the officer duly designated 
therefor by the collector of the port, who 
shall certify to such shipment and exporta- 
tion, or ladening for transportation, as the 
case may be, describing the articles by their 
mark or otherwise, the quantity, the date 
of exportation, and the name of the vessel: 
Provided, That the byproducts incident to 
the processes of manufacture, including 
waste derived from cleaning rice in bonded 
warehouses under the act of March 24, 1874, 
in said bonded warehouses may be with- 
drawn for domestic consumption on the pay- 
ment of duty equal to the duty which would 
be assessed and collected by law if such 
waste or byproducts were imported from 4 
foreign country: Provided, That all waste 
material may be destroyed under govern- 
ment supervision. All labor performed and 
services rendered under these provisions 
shall be under the supervision of a duly 
designated officer of the customs and at the 
expense of the manufacturer. 

A careful account shall be kept by the 
collector of all merchandise delivered by 
him to any bonded manufacturing ware- 
house, and a sworn monthly return, verified 
by the customs officers in charge, shall be 
made by the manufacturers containing a de- 
tailed statement of all imported merchan- 
dise used by him in the manufacture of 
exported articles. 

Before com busi the propri- 
etor of any manufacturing warehouse shall 
file with the Secretary of the Treasury a list 
of all the articles intended to be manufac- 
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German invasion of France. 


a law. 1916. 


industry promulgated. 1917. 


Bell, general chairman. 1917. 
United States Grain Corporation, 







= Landing Clause controversy settled in London. 


rated by the Food Administration. 
President Wilson signed the food control bill. 
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The World’s 
Wheat 
Harvest 


White dots 
indicate harvest time 


NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


1905. 


1914, 
Canadian government presented 1,000,000 bags flour to England. 1914. 
Grain standards act providing federal supervision of grain grades became 


First rules and regulations for the government of the American milling 


Members of United States Millers’ Committee officially appointed, and 
became the Milling Division of the Food Administration, James F. 


Julius H. Barnes, president, incorpo- 
1917. 


1917. 


President appointed Herbert Hoover Food Administrator. 


Canada placed embargo upon exports of 


North Dakota issued revised regulations permitting the manufacture and 


sale of bleached flour. 1923. 


Russia renewed exports of grain to western Europe for the first time since 


the beginning of the war. 1923. 


Millers presented complete report on flour grade definitions and standards 
to the Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards at Washington. 


1924. 


Arrival of the steamer Thorpe marked the revival of river transportation 
between Minneapolis and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Millers’ National Federation started campaign to obtain signatures of mill- 
ers to a pledge not to sell flour, except for export, for delivery beyond 


four months. 1927. 






1917. 


wheat. 1917. 


1927. 





Day of the Month......... . 
Day of the Week.......... tm wR 
Minneapolis Sun Rises H.M.|4 52|4 53/4 54 
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tured in such warehouse, and state the 
formula of manufacture and the names and 
quantities of the ingredients to be used 
therein. 


BONDED WAREHOUSES 


Sec. 655. Bonded Warehouses. Buildings 
or parts of buildings and other inclosures 
may be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as bonded warehouses for the stor- 
age of imported merchandise entered for 
warehousing, or taken possession of by the 
collector, or under seizure, or for the manu- 
facture of merchandise in bond, or for the 
repacking, sorting, or cleaning of imported 
merchandise. Such warehouses may be 
bonded for the storing of such merchandise 
only as shall belong or be consigned to the 
owners or proprietors thereof and be known 
as private bonded warehouses, or for the 
storage of imported merchandise generally 
and be known as public bonded warehouses. 
Before any imported merchandise not finally 
released from customs custody shall be 
stored in any such premises, the owner or 
lessee thereof shall give a bond in such 
sum and with such sureties as may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
secure the government against any loss or 
expense connected with or arising from the 
deposit, storage, or manipulation of mer- 
chandise in such warehouse. Except as oth- 
erwise provided in this act, bonded ware- 
houses shall be used solely for the storage 
of imported merchandise and shall be placed 
in charge of a proper officer of the customs 
who, together with the proprietor thereof, 
shall have joint custody of all merchandise 
stored in the warehouse; and all labor on 
the merchandise so stored shall be per- 
formed by the owner or proprietor of the 
warehouse, under supervision of the officer 
of the customs in charge of the same, at 
the expense of the owner or proprietor. The 
compensation of such officer of the customs 
and other customs employees appointed to 
supervise the receipt of merchandise into 
any such warehouse and deliveries there- 
from shall be reimbursed to the government 
by the proprietor of such warehouse. 


REGULATIONS 


Owing to the many and frequent changes 
in the regulations prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury covering bonded man- 
ufacturing warehouses, any miller desiring 
to grind wheat in bond should apply direct 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for a copy 
of the latest regulations on the subject. In 
general, the regulations prescribe that the 
entire mill, or entire distinct unit of a mill, 
must be bonded. The amount of the bond 
required depends on the quantity of import- 
ed wheat handled, and the same is true of 
the charges for the services of customs and 
other officers called for by section 311 of the 
tariff law. 


DRAWBACK 


Sec. 313. That upon the exportation of 
articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States with the use of imported mer- 
chandise, the full amount of the duties paid 
upon the merchandise so used shall be re- 
funded as drawback, less 1 per centum of 


such duties, except that such duties shall 
not be so refunded upon the exportation of 
flour or byproducts produced from imported 
wheat unless an amount of wheat grown in 
the United States equal to not less than 30 
per centum of the amount of such imported 
wheat has been mixed with such imported 
wheat. Where two or more products result 
from the manipuluation of imported mer- 
chandise, the drawback shall be distributed 
to the several products in accordance with 
their relative values at the time of separa- 
tion. When the articles exported are manu- 
factured or produced in part from domestic 
materials, the imported merchandise shall 
so appear in the completed articles that the 
quantity or measure thereof may be ascer- 
tained. The drawback on any article al- 
lowed under existing law shall be continued 
at the rate herein provided. The imported 
merchandise used in the manufacture or 
production of articles entitled to drawback 
of customs duties when exported shall, in 
all cases where drawbacks of duties paid 
on such merchandise is claimed, be identi- 
fied, the quantity of such merchandise used 
and the amount of duties paid thereon shall 
be ascertained, the facts of the manufacture 
or production of such articles in the United 
States and their exportation therefrom shall 
be determined, and the drawback due there- 
on shall be paid to the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or exporter, the agent of either, or 
to the person to whom such manufacturer, 
producer, exporter, or agent shall in writing 
order such drawback paid, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe. 


REFUND 


Sec. 658. Refund After Delivery of Goods. 
No refund or drawback of duty shall be al- 
lowed on the exportation of any merchan- 
dise after its release from the custody or 
control of the government except in case of 
the exportation of articles manufactured or 
produced in whole or in part from imported 
materials on which a drawback of duties is 
expressly provided for by law. 


REGULATIONS 


Millers desiring to secure the refund of 
duties on imported wheat used in the manu- 
facture of flour and the byproducts of which 
are to be exported, should secure from the 
Department of the Treasury, well in ad- 
vance of the time when the wheat in ques- 
tion is ground, a copy of the Treasury Regu- 
lations covering drawback payments. Fre- 
quent changes in these regulations make it 
essential that any one making a claim for 
the refund of duties under the drawback 
provisions should be informed as to the 
latest rules. 

Article 962 of the regulations provides 
that applications for rates of drawback shall 
be made to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and that “in no case will drawback be al- 
lowed on articles exported prior to the re- 
ceipt in the department of the application 
for the original drawback rate.” 

Article 963 of the Treasury Regulations 
prescribes that “at least six hours, but not 
more than 90 days, before the lading of the 
merchandise to be exported, the claimant 


for drawback, or his duly authorized agent, 
shall file with the collector of customs at 
the port of exportation a notice of intent 
to export in duplicate.’”” The prescribed 
form for this notice may be obtained on 
application to the collector of customs. Ar- 
ticles 970 and 972 provide that, upon re- 
ceipt of the notice of intent to export, a 
federal inspecting officer “shall proceed to 
identify the packages and shall supervise 
the lading thereof on board the exporting 
vessel or conveyance.” If the inspecting of- 
ficer is unable to certify to the actual in- 
spection and lading of the goods, he is re- 
quired to examine the records of the steam- 
ship or railway lines to verify the particu- 
lars stated in the original notice of intent 
to export. 

Article 964 of the regulations provides 
that “merchandise which is to be transport- 
ed from one port to another to be exported 
thence may be entered for drawback at the 
port of origin. Notices of intent shall be 
filed at the port of origin in the same man- 
ner as provided for direct exportations from 
a seahoard or frontier port, and one addi- 
tional copy shall be filed, which shall be 
certified by the collector at that port and 
forwarded to the port of exit... . 

“At least six hours prior to the lading of 
the merchandise at the port of exportation, 
the exporter shall complete the mail copy 
of the notice of intent by designating the 
exporting vessel and the place of deposit of 
the merchandise for inspection.” 

Article 965 states that “when merchandise 
is shipped from a place where no customs 
officer is located to its foreign destination on 
a through bill of lading, notices of intént 
shall be filed at the port of exit as in the 
case of direct exportations.”’ 

Article 976 provides that a drawback entry 
and certificate of manufacture shall be filed 
in duplicate within two years after the 
clearance of the exporting vessel or convey- 
ance. The entry may include several ship- 
ments covered by notices of intent.”” Forms 
for these entries will be provided by the col- 
lectors. They cover all the requisite infor- 
mation regarding the material imported, the 
payment of duties thereon, the certificate of 
manufacture, and the exportation of all or 
part of the products made therefrom. 

Article 977 provides that where the draw- 
back entry is filed at a port other than the 
port where the material used in manufac- 
ture was imported, the collector at the port 
of importation shall furnish to the collector 
at the port where the drawback entry is 
filed, a certificate of importation and pay- 
ment of duty. 





Net Weight Federal Law 


The net weight amendment to the food 
and drugs act states that an article shall 
be deemed misbranded in the case of food 
in package form if the quantity of contents 
be not plainly marked on the outside of the 
package in terms of weight, measure, or 
numerical count; provided, however, that 
reasonable variations shall be permitted. 
Net weight must, therefore, be marked on 
all food in package form, and the law is 
construed as including feed as well as flour. 


Paper Bag Requirements 
Paper bags in which grain products are 
shipped must show upon each bag a state- 
ment to the effect that the paper bag meets 
the requirements of consolidated classifica- 
tion rules. This statement must be in the 
following form: 





FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG 
Meeting Requirements 
of 
CONSOLIDATED FREIGHT 
CLASSIFICATION 


For* 











*Here show contents. 
**Here show name of bag manufacturer. 


Bags of grain products weighing each less 
than 20 lbs, in shipments of less than 24,000 
Ibs, must be inclosed in containers made of 
burlap or jute, or of cotton cloth weighing 
not less than 6 oz per square yard, and 
containing not less than 36 threads to the 
inch each way, or in paper containers of 
material of a quality upon which above 
form of stamp can be used. 

When the above two requirements are not 
fully complied with, the freight rate on 
grain products in bags is increased 20 per 
cent, with a minimum of 2c per 100 Ibs 
above the rates applicable on such articles 
in bags that do comply with these require- 
ments. 

In ordering paper bags or containers, 
millers should specify that they meet the 
requirements of consolidated classification, 
and: that the form of statement indicated 
above shall be printed on each bag. 





Decimal Weight Bill 


The committee on coinage, weights and 
measures of the House of Representatives 
decided early in 1928 to make a favorable 
report to the House on the decimal weight 
bill introduced by Randolph Perkins, chair- 
man of that committee. 

The measure is “to establish the standard 
of weights and measures for the following 
whéat mill, rye mill and corn mill products, 
namely, flours, semolina, hominy, grits, and 
meals, and all commercial: feedingstuffs, and 
for other purposes.”’ 

This measure, variously amended from 
time to time, has been considered by several 
congressional sessions in the past few years. 
Originally, it was introduced by Congress- 
man Ashbrook, of Ohio, as a result of action 
by a meeting of directors and delegates of 
the Millers’ National Federation in October, 
1917. It expired when Congress adjourned 
on March 4, 1919. 

Later, on July 17, 1919, it was introduced 
by A. H. Vestal, representative from Indi- 
ana, who was then chairman of the com- 
mittee on coinage, weights and measures. 
In that year it was favorably recommended, 
and actually passed the House. 

On April 22, 1921, Mr. Vestal again intro- 
duced the decimal weight bill, and, some- 
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what amended, in December of the same 
year. The committee reported favorably 
upon the measure, and the bill remained on 
the House calendar for weeks, but was 
caught in the legislative jam at the end of 
the session. It was again brought up at the 
next session, failing to pass the House. 

Mr. Vestal reintroduced the bill on Dec. 
9, 1925, and a companion measure was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Charles Curtis, 
senator from Kansas. 

The measure as now introduced provides 
that “the standard of weights for the fol- 
lowing wheat mill, rye mill, and corn mill 
products, namely, flour, semolina, hominy, 
grits, and meals, and all commercial feed- 
ingstuffs, shall be 100 lbs avoirdupois, and 
the standard measure for such commodities, 
when the same are packed for sale, shipped, 
sold, or offered for sale in packages of 56 
lbs or over, shall be a package containing 
net avoirdupois weight 100 lbs, or a multiple 
of 100 lbs, or one of the following fractions 
thereof, 6, 10, 25, or 50 Ibs; and, in addi- 
tion, for wheat flour, rye flour, semolina, 
and corn flour only, 140 lbs; and for com- 
mercial feedingstuffs only, 60 or 80 lbs; each 
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of which packages shall bear a plain, legible 
and conspicuous statement of the net weight 
contained therein.”’ 

Another section of the act reads: “The 
provisions of this act shall not apply to 
packages of the following wheat mill, rye 
mill, or corn mill products, namely, flour, 
semolina, hominy, grits, or meals, or any 
commercial feedingstuffs when intended for 
export to any foreign country and packed 
according to the specifications or directions 
of the foreign purchaser, agent, or con- 
signee’’; but if these products shall, in fact, 
be sold or offered for sale for domestic use 
or consumption then this exception “shall 
not exempt said articles from the operation 
of any of the other provisions of this act’’: 
provided, however, that when packages of 
such products, originally intended for ex- 
port, have been packed in the packages 
customarily used in any foreign country, and 
it becomes necessary to offer these for sale 
or to sell them for domestic consumption, 
then such export packages may be sold for 
domestic use or consumption by special con- 
tract, if approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 


THE REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 


The following are extracts from the laws 
authorizing the registration of trademarks. 

“The owner of a trademark used in com- 
merce with foreign nations, or among the 
several states, or with Indian tribes, pro- 
vided such owner shall be domiciled within 
the territory of the United States, or resides 
in or is located in any foreign country, 
which, by treaty, convention, or law, affords 
similar privileges to the citizens of the 
United States, may obtain registration for 
such trademarks by complying with the fol- 
lowing requirements: First, by filing in the 
Patent Office an application therefor, in writ- 
ing, addressed to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, signed by the applicant, specifying his 
name, domicile, location, and citizenship; 
the class of merchandise and the particular 
description of goods comprised in such class 
to which the trademark is appropriated; a 
statement of the mode in which the same is 
applied and affixed to goods and the length 
of time during which the trademark has 
been used; a description of the trademark 
itself shall be included, if desired by the 
applicant or required by the commissioner, 
provided such description is of a character 
to meet the approval of the commissioner. 
With this statement shall be filed a drawing 
of the trademark, signed by the applicant, 
or his attorney, and such number of speci- 
mens of the trademark, as actually used, 
as may be required by the Commissioner of 
Patents. Second, by paying into the Treas- 
ury of the United States the sum of $10, 
and otherwise complying with the require- 
ments of this act and such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Patents. 


“A certificate of registration shall remain 
in force for 20 years, except that in the 
case of trademarks previously registered in 
a foreign country, such certificates shall 
cease to be in force on the day on which 
the trademark ceases to be protected in 
such foreign country, and shall in no case 
remain in force more than 20 years, unless 
renewed. Certificates of registration may be, 
from time to time, renewed for like periods 
on payments of the renewal fees required by 
this act, upon request by the registrant, his 
legal representatives or transferees of record 
in the Patent Office, and such request may 
be made at any time not more than six 
months prior to the expiration of the period 
for which the certificates of registration were 
issued or renewed, Certificates of registra- 
tion’ in force at the date at which this act 
takes effect shall remain in force for the 
period for which they were issued, but shall 
be renewable on the same conditions and for 
the same periods as certificates issued under 
the provisions of this act, and when so re- 
newed shall have the same force and effect 
as certificates issued under this act. 

“The registration of a trademark under 
the provisions of this act shall be prima 
facie evidence of ownership. Any person 
who shall, without the consent of the owner 
thereof, reproduce, counterfeit, copy, or col- 
orably imitate any such trademark and af- 
fix the same to merchandise of substantially 
the same descriptive properties as those set 
forth in the registration, or to labels, signs, 
prints, packages, wrappers, or receptacles 
intended to be used upon or in connection 
with the sale of merchandise of substantially 
the same descriptive properties as those set 
forth in such registration, and shall use, or 
shall have used, such reproduction, counter- 
feit, copy, or colorable imitation in commerce 
among the several states, or with a foreign 
nation, or with the Indian tribes, shall be 
Hable to an action for damages therefor at 
the suit of the owner thereof; and whenever 
in any such action a verdict is rendered 
for the plaintiff, the court may enter judg- 
ment therein for any sum above the amount 
found by the verdict as the actual damages, 
according to the circumstances of the case, 
not exceeding three times the amount of 
such verdict, together with the costs.” 

“No trademark will be registered which 
consists of or comprises immoral or scan- 
dalous matter, or which consists of or com- 
prises the flag or coat of arms or other in- 
signia of the United States, or any simulation 
thereof, or of any state or municipality, or 
of any foreign nation, or which consists of 
or comprises any design or picture that has 
been adopted by any fraternal society as its 
emblem, or of any name, distinguishing 
mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or 
banner adopted by any institution, organiza- 
tion, club, or society which was incorporated 
in any state in the United States prior to 
the date of the adoption and use by the 
applicant: provided, that said name, distin- 
guishing mark, character, emblem, colors, 
flag, or banner was adopted and publicly 
used by said institution, organization, club, 


or society prior to the date of adoption and 
use by the applicant; unless it shall be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents that the mark was adopted 
and used as a trademark by the applicant 
or applicant’s predecessors, from whom title 
is derived, at a date prior to the date of its 
adoption by such fraternal society as its 
emblem, or which trademark is identical 
with a registered or known trademark 
owned and in use by another, and appro- 
priated to merchandise of the same descrip- 
tive properties, or which so nearly resembles 
a@ registered or known trademark owned 
and in use by another, and appropriated to 
merchandise of the same descriptive proper- 
ties as to be likely to cause confusion or 
mistake in the minds of the public, or to 
deceive purchasers; no portrait of a 
living individual will be registered as a 
trademark, except by the consent of such 
individual evidenced by an instrument in 
writing; and no trademark will be regis- 
tered which is used in unlawful business, or 
upon any article injurious in itself, or which 
has been used with the design of deceiving 
the public in the purchase of merchandise, 
or which has been abandoned.” 

“The application prescribed in the fore- 
going section, in order to create any right 
whatever in favor of the party filing it, must 
be accompanied by a written declaration 
verified by the applicant, or by a member 
of the firm or an officer of the corporation or 
association applying, to the effect that the 
applicant believes himself or the firm, cor- 
poration, or association in whose behalf he 
makes the application to be the owner of 
the trademark sought to be registered, and 
that no other person, firm, corporation, or 
association, to the best of the applicant’s 
knowledge and belief, has the right to use 
such trademark in the United States, either 
in the identical form or in such near re- 
semblance thereto as might be calculated to 
deceive; that such trademark is used in 
commerce among the several states, or with 
foreign nations, or with Indian tribes, and 
that the description and drawing presented 
truly represent the trademark sought to 
be registered. If the applicant resides or is 
located in a foreign country, the statement 
required shall, in addition to the foregoing, 
set forth that the trademark has been regis- 
tered by the applicant, or that an applica- 
tion for the registration thereof has been 
filed by him in the foreign country in which 
he resides or is located, and shall give the 
date of such registration, or the application 
therefor, as the case may be, except that in 
the application in such cases it shall not be 
necessary to state that the mark has been 
used in commerce with the United States or 
among the states thereof. The verification 
required by this section may be made before 
any person within the United States author- 
ized by law to administer oaths, or, when 
the applicant resides in a foreign country, 
before any minister, charge d'affaires, consul, 
or commercial agent holding commission un- 
der the government of the United States, or 
before any notary public, judge, or magis- 
trate having an official seal and authorized 
to administer oaths in the foreign country 
in which the applicant may be whose au- 
thority shall be proved by a certificate of a 
diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States.” 

A fee of $10 is required by law to be paid 
with each application for the registration of 
a trademark, and this fee will include the 
certificate of registration, if the trademark 
be determined to be registrable. 





April 4, 1928 









ANTIDUMPING TARIFF SECTIONS 


The following sections (315 and 316) of the United States tariff law of 1922 cover the 
special authority conferred on the President to alter and raise import duties, or to impose 
additional duties, on imported commodities in order to prevent the dumping of goods of 


foreign origin in United States markets: 


Sec. 315. (a) That in order to regulate the 
foreign commerce of the United States and 
to put into force and effect the policy of 
the Congress by this Act intended, when- 
ever the President, upon investigation of 
the differences in costs of production of arti- 
cles wholly or in part the growth or product 
of the United States and of like or similar 
articles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of competing foreign countries, shall 
find it thereby shown that the duties fixed 
in this act do not equalize the said differ- 
ences in costs of production in the United 
States and the principal competing country 
he shall, by such investigation, ascertain 
said differences and determine and proclaim 
the changes in classifications or increases or 
decreases in any rate of duty provided in 
this Act shown by said ascertained differ- 
ences in such costs of production necessary 
to equalize the same. Thirty days after the 
date of such proclamation or proclamations 
such changes in classification shall take 
effect, and such increased or decreased du- 
ties shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
such articles when imported from any for- 
eign country into the United States or into 
any of its possessions (except the Philippine 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the islands 
of Guam and Tutuila): Provided, That the 
total increase or decrease of such rates of 
duty shall not exceed 50 per centum of the 
rates specified in Title I of this act, or in 
any amendatory act. 

(b) That in order to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States and to put 
into force and effect the policy of the Con- 
gress by this act intended, whenever the 
President, upon investigation of the differ- 
ences in costs of production of articles pro- 
vided for in Title I of this act, wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the United 
States and of like or similar articles wholly 
or in part the growth or product of com- 
peting foreign countries, shall find it there- 
by shown that the duties prescribed in this 
act do not equalize said differences, and 
shall further find it thereby shown that the 
said differences in costs of production in the 
United States and the principal competing 
country cannot be equalized by proceeding 
under the provisions of subdivision (a) of 
this section, he shall make such findings 
public, together with a description of the 
articles to which they apply, in such detail 
as may be necessary for the guidance of 
appraising officers. In such cases and upon 
the proclamation by the President becoming 
effective the ad valorem duty or duty based 
in whole or in part upon the value of the 
imported article in the country of exporta- 
tion shall thereafter be based upon the 
American selling price, as defined in subdi- 
vision (f) of section 402 of this act, of any 
similar competitive article manufactured or 
produced in the United States embraced 
within the class or kind of imported articles 
upon which the President has made a proc- 
lamation under subdivision (b) of this sec- 
tion. 

The ad valorem rate or rates of duty 
based upon such American selling price shall 
be the rate found, upon said investigation 
by the President, to be shown by the said 
differences in costs of production necessary 
to equalize such differences, but no such 
rate shall be decreased more than 50 per 
centum of the rate specified in Title I of 
this act upon such articles, nor shall any 
such rate be increased. Such rate or rates 
of duty shall become effective fifteen days 
after the date of the said proclamation of 
the President, whereupon the duties so esti- 
mated and provided shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid on such articles when im- 
ported from any foreign country into the 
United States or into any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin 
Islands, and the islands of Guam and 
Tutuila). If there is any imported article 
within the class or kind of articles, upon 
which the President has made public a find- 
ing, for which there is no similar competi- 
tive article manufactured or produced in the 
United States, the value of such imported 
article shall be determined under the provi- 
sions of paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
subdivision (a) of section 402 of this act. 

(c) That in ascertaining the differences 
in costs of production, under the provisions 
of subdivisions (a) and (b) of this section, 
the President, in so far as he finds it prac- 
ticable, shall take into consideration (1) the 
differences in conditions in production, in- 
cluding wages, costs of material, and other 
items in costs of production of such or sim- 
ilar articles in the United States and in 























competing foreign countries; (2) the differ. 
ences in the wholesale selling prices of do- 
mestic and foreign articles in the principal 
markets of the United States; (3) advan- 
tages granted to a foreign producer by a 
foreign government, or by a person, partner. 
ship, corporation, or association in a foreign 
country; and (4) any other advantages or 
disadvantages in competition. 

Investigations to assist the President jn 
ascertaining differences in costs of Pproduc- 
tion under this section shall be made by 
the United States Tariff Commission, and no 
proclamation shall be issued under this sec. 
tion until such investigation shall have been 
made. The commission shall give reason- 
able public notice of its hearings and shall 
give reasonable opportunity to parties in- 
terested to be present, to produce evidence 
and to be heard. The commission is author. 
ized to adopt such reasonable procedure 
rules, and regulations as it may deem neces. 
sary. 

The President, proceeding as hereinbefore 
provided for in proclaiming rates of duty, 
shall, when he determines that it is shown 
that the differences in costs of production 
have changed or no longer exist which led 
to such proclamation, accordingly as so 
shown, modify or terminate the same. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to authorize a transfer of an article from 
the dutiable list to the free list or from 
the free list to the dutiable list, nor a 
change in form of duty. Whenever it is 
provided in any paragraph of Title I of 
this act, that the duty or duties shall not 
exceed a specified ad valorem rate upon 
the articles provided for in such paragraph, 
no rate determined under the provision of 
this section upon such articles shall exceed 
the maximum ad valorem rate so specified. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Sec. 316. (a) That unfair methods of 
competition and unfair acts in the importa- 
tion of articles into the United States, or 
in their sale by the owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent of either, the effect or 
tendency of which is to destroy or substan- 
tially injure an industry, efficiently and eco- 
nomically operated, in the United States, or 
to prevent the establishment of such an in- 
dustry, or to restrain or monopolize trade 
and commerce in the United States, are 
hereby declared unlawful, and when found 
by the President to exist shall be dealt with, 
in addition to any other provisions of law, 
as hereinafter provided. 

(b) That to assist the President in mak- 
ing any decisions under this section the 
United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
authorized to investigate any alleged viola- 
tion hereof on complaint under oath or upon 
its initiative. 

(c) That the commission shall make such 
investigation under and in accordance with 
such rules as it may promulgate and give 
such notice and afford such hearing, and 
when deemed proper by the commission 
such rehearing with opportunity to offer 
evidence, oral or written, as it may deem 
sufficient for a full presentation of the facts 
involved in such investigation; that the 
testimony in every such investigation shall 
be reduced to writing, and a transcript 
thereof with the findings and recommenda- 
tion of the commission shall be the official 
record of the proceedings and findings in the 
case, and in any case where the findings in 
such investigation show a violation of this 
section, a copy of the findings shall be 
promptly mailed or delivered to the importer 
or consignee of such articles; that such find- 
ings, if supported by evidence, shall be con- 
clusive, except that a rehearing may be 
granted by the commission, and except that, 
within such time after said findings are 
made and in such manner as appeals may 
be taken from decisions of the United States 
Board of General Appraisers, an appeal may 
be taken from said findings upon a question 
or questions of law only to the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals by the importer 
or consignee of such articles; that if it shall 
be shown to the satisfaction of said court 
that further evidence should be taken, and 
that there were reasonable grounds for the 
failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceedings before the commission, said court 
may order such additional evidence to be 
taken before the commission in such manner 
and upon such terms and conditions as to 
the court may seem proper; that the com- 
mission may modify its findings as to the 
facts or make new findings by reason of 
additional evidence, which, if supported by 
the evidence, shall be conclusive as to the 
facts except that within such time and in 
such manner an appeal may be taken as 
aforesaid upon a question or questions of 
law only; that the judgment of said court 
shall be final, except that the same shall 
be subject to review by the United States 
Supreme Court upon certiorari applied for 
within three months after such judgment of 
the United States Court of Customs Appeals. 

(ad) That the final findings of the commis- 
sion shall be transmitted with the record 
to the President. ’ 

(e) That whenever the existence of any 
such unfair method or act shall be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the President 
he shall determine the rate of additional 
duty, not exceeding 50 nor less than 10 per 
centum of the value of such articles as 
defined in section 402 of Title IV of this 
act, which will offset such method or act, 
and which is hereby imposed upon articles 
imported in violation of this act, or, in what 
he shall be satisfied and find are extreme 
cases of unfair methods or acts as afore- 
said, he shall direct that such articles as 
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grain futures. 1922. 


Theodore F. Ismert, president of 
City, Mo., died. 1924. 


Strike of operative millers in Minneapolis. 
John Washburn, chairman of board of. directors, Washburn Crosby Co., 
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NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


HE Northwestern Miller changed from monthly to weekly publication. 


Charles A. Pillsbury, founder of the Pillsbury milling business in 


1903. 


Heavy imports of Canadian wheat and flour into the United States on 
free trade basis began early in September, 1920. 


Permanent tariff bill signed by President Harding. 
President Harding signed second Capper-Tincher act restricting trade in 


1922. 


the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 


Members of the Chicago Board of Trade adopted an amendment authoriz- 
ing the creation of a new system for clearing trades in grain futures. 


1925. 


James Ford Bell became president of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, to succeed John Crosby, who became chairman of the board of 


directors. 1925. 


Continental Baking Corporation decided to use only short patent flour 


in its plants. 1927. 


Plant of the Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., at Calgary, commenced 


operation. 1927. 


I. K. Russell, former editor of Baking Technology, died. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
tendered his resignation to the board of directors. 1927. 


1927. 
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he shall deem the interests of the United 
States shall require, imported by any person 
violating the provisions of this act, shall be 
excluded from entry into the United States, 
and upon information of such action by the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, through the proper officers, assess such 
additional duties or refuse such entry; and 
that the decision of the President shall be 
conclusive. 

(f) That whenever the President has rea- 
son to believe that any article is offered or 
sought to be offered for entry into the 
United States in violation of this section 
but has not information sufficient to satisfy 


him thereof, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, upon his request in writing, forbid 
entry thereof until such investigation as the 
President may deem necessary shall be com- 
pleted: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury may permit entry under bond upon 
such conditions and penalties as he may 
deem adequate. 

(g) That any additional duty or any re- 
fusal of entry under this section shall con- 
tinue in effect until the President shall find 
and instruct the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the conditions which led to the assess- 
ment of such additional duty or refusal of 
entry no longer exist. 


NEW YORK—FLOUR TRADE RULES 


Sales of flour to and in New York are to 
a very large extent governed by the rules 
of the New York Produce Exchange. These 
tules are made by what is known as the 
committee on flour, five members of the 
flour trade, appointed by the president of 
the exchange, subject to approval by the 
board of managers. 

This committee has entire charge of mat- 
ters pertaining to the flour trade and the 
inspection of flour, the appointment of the 
chief inspector and his assistants, and acts 
as a board of appeals in cases of dissatis- 
faction with inspection. 

When sitting as an appeals board the 
committee on flour collects a fee of $15 
from the loser in the case appealed. The 
committee on flour also fixes rules govern- 
ing the flour trade, but in such action, a 
majority vote of the flour trade is essential 
to the adoption of the rule. 

New York flour inspections are made at 
the railway terminals and the inspection 
certificates are dispatched direct to the re- 
ceivers. Some receivers give the inspection 
department carte blanche to inspect all 
shipments arriving for them; others order 
inspection only upon arrival of cars they 
desire to have inspected. 

In cases where flour remains on track or 
in store for a considerable period, several 
inspections are sometimes made. 

Percy Van Alstyne is chief flour inspector 
at New York. 


FLOUR INSPECTION 


Inspection charges are 1%c bbl of flour 
and ic per sack of flour or barrel of meal. 
For original inspection, the buyer may 
charge %c per package to the account of 
seller, The charge for reinspection is ic 
per package, to be divided between buyer 
and seller, when ordered by the former. 
Charges for weighing 25 bbls and taring 5 
bbls are $3, and for weighing without taring 
6c on each barrel or bag weighed, to be 
equally divided between buyer and seller. 
All weighing and inspection charges are re- 
tained in a special ‘flour inspection fund.” 

On all sales made of flour on spot or to 
arrive at the Port of New York, the buyer 
is allowed 48 hours for inspection and 
acceptance or rejection of the tender; the 
time allowance to date from the hour the 


flour is available for inspection, and not 
to include Sundays, legal holidays, or other 
days when the Produce Exchange is closed 
for business. 


REINSPECTION OF FLOUR 


A holder of an inspection certificate, if 
dissatisfied, may order reinspection; if the 
original inspection is sustained, the holder 
of the certificate shall pay the fee; if the 
original inspection is not sustained the ex- 
change is liable for the actual loss occa- 
sioned through the erroneous inspection. 

APPEALS 

A holder of an inspection certificate may 
further appeal to the committee on flour, 
upon the payment of a fee of $5, in case 
the inspection is sustained, for each parcel 
submitted. Any party feeling aggrieved at 
the decision of the committee on flour in a 
matter of interpretation of the flour trade 
rules, but not specifically in inspections, may 
appeal to the board of managers of the 
Produce Exchange. 

SCOPE OF FLOUR INSPECTION 

Flour is inspected for soundness and uni- 
formity only, and according to rule is 
marked “sound” or “unsound” as the case 
may be. 

FLOUR WEIGHTS 

In determining weights, the average of 
25 bbls is taken, leaving out packages in 
bad order or largely deficient in weight, 
which must be separately entered and cer- 
tified to. The net weight is accepted as the 
actual weight. 


TIME OF SHIPMENT 

“Prompt shipment”’ means shipment from 
mill within 14 days, not including the day 
of sale; “immediate shipment’’ means with- 
in seven days, not including day of sale. 
When flour is sold ‘“‘to arrive’ without time 
of delivery being stated, seller has the right, 
at the end of 60 days, to tender the flour 
or such part thereof as has not been taken 
by the buyer. When flour is sold for ‘‘mill 
shipment” without specified date, seller has 
the right to demand shipping directions 
within 60 days. 


UNFILLED CONTRACTS 


When buyer refuses to care for flour when 
properly tendered, seller has the right to 





cancel the transaction or to sell the flour 
for account of buyer, the buyer to stand 
for any loss made. When seller does not 
deliver, the buyer has the right to cancel 
the contract or to replace the flour in the 
open market, charging his loss in replace- 
ment to the seller. In case of any breach of 
contract a nonmember may enter complaint 
against a member under the present rules. 


UNSOUND FLOUR 


Flour and corn goods are inspected for 
soundness and uniformity, and when so in- 
spected, if found to be sound, have the name 
of the Produce Exchange inspection, to- 
gether with the month and year thereof 
and the word “sound” branded on each 
sack and upon the side of each barrel. 

Sound flour or corn goods found, on in- 
spection, to contain worms or weevil, are 
not branded. All found on reinspection to 
contain worms or weevil have the original 
inspection brand marked off by the in- 
spector. 

On request, the inspection brand may be 
omitted on flour or corn goods when same 
is found to be sound, but in every case un- 
sound goods must be so branded. 

When flour or corn goods are found to be 
irregular, the inspector brands marks on 
the package to distinguish the various quali- 
ties, and a record of these irregularities is 
kept and appears on the certificate of in- 


spection. 
ODORS IN FLOUR 
Flour having an injurious odor, other than 
that of garlic, may not be tested as sound 
in the New York market. 





New York—Rules and Charges 


Freight for domestic delivery not moved 
within two days is stored at risk and ex- 
pense of owner at public warehouses within 
the lighterage limits. Charges are lic per 
100 lbs for the first six periods of five days 
each, 1%c per 100 Ibs for the second six 
periods of ‘five days each, and 2c per 100 
lbs for each succeeding period of five days. 
This makes the cost of storing a barrel of 
flour for one month 12c, and for two months 
30c. 

The free time for export flour is 10 days. 

Exception: Carload freight covered by 
through export bills of lading in connection 
with United States Shipping Board will be 
given 15 days’ free time at seaboard. 

For Transferring Grain in Elevator—One 
quarter of one cent bu. 

For Delivery in Bags—For bagging, in- 
cluding sewing or tying, with a specific 
weight in each bag, 1%c bu. Where double 
bags are used or double sewing required, 
2c bu. 

Final Delivery—When freight is ordered 
by shipper into New York warehouse, car- 
riers construe it as accomplishing final de- 
livery, subject to lighterage free movements. 

Delivering Grain to Ocean Vessel—For de- 
livery direct from elevator the charge is 
%c bu. 

For Mixing Grain—When grain is mixed 
in elevator, the charge is \%c bu, applying 
on each bushel forming the mixture. 
Receiving, Weighing, and Storing—The 





uniform charge is %c bu for the first 10 
days or part thereof, and 1-25c bu for each 
day thereafter. Ten days free storage is 
allowed on grain exported, if ordered on 
storage before arrival, provided grain is sent 
direct from railroad elevator to vessel or 
delivered direct to vessel from elevator. 
Track Storage Charges—For the first 48 
hours after car is placed on team track for 
delivery (time computed from first 7 a.m. 
after car is placed), no charge is made. 
For next succeeding two days the charge 
is $1 per day or fraction thereof, in addi- 
tion to the regular car service charges. 





New York—Handling Complaints 


The New York Produce Exchange rules 
permit nonmembers of the organization to 
make complaint against members. Many 
commercial exchanges permit complaints 
only from another member of the exchange, 
and this was formerly the case in New 
York. The same condition is true regarding 
complaints against members of the Bourse, 
Philadelphia. 





New York—Free Lighterage 


Carriers are making free lighterage de- 
liveries on domestic carload freight subject 
to F.T.C. permits. 

The normal free lighterage limits in New 
York harbor are as follows: 

New York Side—Battery to One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Street. 

New Jersey Side—National Storage Docks, 
genera, to and including Fort Lee, 


EAST RIVER AND HARLEM RIVER 


New York Side—Battery to Jerome Av- 
enue bridge, including Harlem River side 
of Ward's and Randall's islands. 

Brooklyn Side—From Pot Cove, Astoria, 
to and including Newton and Dutch Kills 
creeks and points in Wallabout Canal west 
of Washington Avenue bridge, and to Ham- 
ilton Avenue bridge, Gowanus Canal, and 
to and including Sixty-ninth Street, South 
Brooklyn (Bay Ridge). 

New York Bay—Points on north and east 
shore of Staten Island between Bridge Creek 
(Arlington) and Clifton, both inclusive, and 
including Shooter Island between Constable 
Hook and Avenue C, Bayonne City, opposite 
Port Richmond, 8S. I. 





New York—Flour Consumption 


The annual consumption of flour in New 
York City proper is approximately 4,000,000 
bbls, or about 350,000 monthly. Of this it 
is estimated that 40 per cent is spring, 35 
per cent Kansas, and 25 per cent soft win- 
ter. 

Taking in the Metropolitan district, which 
includes Brooklyn and its outlying sections, 
Staten Island, Jersey City and its surround- 
ings, the amount of flour consumed annu- 
ally is about 7,000,000 bbis. 
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United Kingdom—Flour Mills 


The number of mills at six principal Brit- 
ish milling points, with their approximate 
total capacities in barrels per day, is given 
below: 





City— No. mills Daily cap. 
LOMGOR .ccccccccccccccese 25 29,739 
Liverpool ..... oo 36,248 
Manchester . ee 9 12,160 
GlASBOW .nccceccccccceece 6 6,000 
Edinburgh-Leith ........-. 7 5,500 
Belfast ...... eecccccee 3 2,350 


LONDON—FLOUR MILLS 


Mills in or around London, with their 
daily capacity in barrels: 
A. W. Allen & Co., Ltd., Croydon..... 343 
Bowyer & Son, London, rE. G Beececee 898 
Chas. Brown & Co. (two ae, Shad 

Thames, Vauxhall, 8S. W. 
Bulstrode, Pimm & Co., Gandusesth.. 343 
Bulstrode, Pimm & Co., Slough....... 171 
Cannon & Gaze, Ltd., Erith Kent..... 1,097 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 


Silvertown ...ccccccsccccecs 2,571 
Cox's Lock Milling Co., Ltd., Weybridge 617 
E. & J. Fountain, Uxbridge sessespecee Ue 
J. ae or & Co., Ltd., London, me 
Hall & Davidson, iiweil, @urrey.-..- 343 


Hovis on Flour Co., Ltd., » Vauxhall, 
8. 


We DB ccccccccccccescccccscccccese 1,097 
Keyes Rh “Mails,” Ltd., Dartford, 

Kent ...cee- 4 uy ieee 648 

8. Kidd & Co., Ltd., “London, E. C. 1,371 


Mark Mayhew, Ltd., Battersea, 8. wW. 11 1,371 
Marriage, 1 oe & Co., Ltd., Batter- 
sea, 8S. W. 
McDougalls, ei. Poplar, E. 14....... 
Ss. P. Mumford & Co., Ltd., Greenwich 
Road, S. EB. 10......cececesececces - 1,000 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., London, E. C. 3... 6,171 
H. W. Richards, Crayford, Kent...... 205 
J. & H. Robinson, Greenwich, 8. E. 10. 2,057 





Sun Flour Mills Co., Ltd., London, 

MM. SG, B ccccecevcceseccocene socceccece 1,131 
Seth Taylor, Dockhead .......++++>+ +++ 1,600 
W. Vernon & Sons, London, E, C. . 3,428 
G. R. Wright & Sons, Ltd., Ponders 

Bind, Nu .ccccccccccccccccces coccccce 894 

Total capacity, bbIS .......+eeeeeee 29,739 


BELFAST—FLOUR MILLS 


The Belfast mills and their capacities in 
barrels per day are as follows: 


Isaac Andrews & Sons ....--eeeereees 1,500 
James Neill & Co., Ltd......seeeeeeee 350 
Hughes, Dickson & Co......+eeeseeeee 500 

Total csccrecvescvcccccsesseseceese 2,350 


LIVERPOOL—FLOUR MILLS 


The Liverpool and district flour mills 
have an approximate total capacity of 34,000 
bbls daily. 


Birkenhead— 

William Vernon & Sons, Ltd. 

Joseph Rank, Ltd. 

Buchanans Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Paul Bros. 

Spillers & Bakers, Ltd. 
Burscough—R. & H. Ainscough. 
Ellesmere Port— 

F. A. Frost & Sons, Ltd. 

Imperial Flour Mills, Ltd. 

King’s Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Liverpool— 

Joseph Appleby & Sons, Ltd. 

Edward Hutchinson, Mersey Flour Mills. 

Thomas Rigby & Son, Ltd. 

North Shore Mill Co., Ltd. 

Scott & Sons. 

Ww. O. & J. Wilson, Ltd. 
Warrington—James Fairclough & Sons, Ltd. 
Wrexham—Cobden Flour Mills Co. 


MANCHESTER—FLOUR MILLS 


The Manchester and district mills have a 
total daily capacity of approximately 13,000 
bbls. 

Manchester— 

Co-operative Wholesale Society (two mills) 

John Jackson & Son, Ltd. 

John Greenwood & Sons, Ltd. 

Hovis Bread Flour Co., Ltd. 

Cunliffe & Swire 

William Sutcliffe & Sons. 

T. Hulbert & Sons, Ltd. 
Stockport—William Nelstrop & Sons, 
Chorley—James Summer & Co.,, Ltd. 


SCOTLAND—FLOUR MILLS 


The daily capacity of the Glasgow mills is 
about 6,000 bbls, and that of the Edinburgh- 
Leith mills about 6,500. The names of the 
mills are as follows: 

Glasgow—The Scottish Co-operative Society. 

The Craighall Milling Co. 

John Ure & Sons. 

J. & R. Snodgrass. 

John White & Sons. 

William Primrose & Son. 

Riverside Milling Co. 

Leith—A. & R. Tod. 

The Scottish Co- soepeeere Society. 

John Wilson & Co., Ltd. 

Edinburgh—John Herdman & Sons. 
Dundee—John F. White, Ltd. 


Germany—Flour Mills 


The leading flour mills of Germany are 
as follows: 
Hamburg-Wilhelmsburg—Georg Plange. 
Diisseldorf—Georg Plange. 
Altona a.E.—H. W. Lange & Co. A.G. 
Ludwigschafen a. Rh. — Ludwigschafener 
Walzmihle. 
Dresden—T. Bienert. 

Wurzen i. Sa.—Wurzener Kunstmithlenwerke 
und Biskuitfabriken vorm. F. Krietsch. 
Mannheim—Germaniamtihle Werner & Nic- 

olal. 
Kiel—Holsatiamihle. 
Rtiningen i. Brschwg.—Muthle Riiningen A.G. 
Hameln a. Weser—Wesermiihlen A.G. 
Crefeld-Linn—Crefelder Miihlenwerke. 
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PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN FLOUR MILLS 


K5ln-Deutz—Leysieffer & Lietzmann. 
Landeshut i. Schles.—Landeshuter Mihlen- 
werke. 
K6énigsberg 1. 
mihle. 
Riesa a. Elbe—Gebriider Schénherr. 
Worms a. Rh.—Hefft’sche Kunstmiihle. 
Munster i. Westf.—-F. Kiesekamp. 
Breslau—Schlesische Mihlenwerke. 
Niederlahnstein i. Hessen—Akt.-Ges. der 
Lihnberger Mthle. 
Breslau—Bielschowsky-Weigert-Werke A.G. 
Heidelberg—Herrenmithle. 
Duisburg—Rhein. Mtihlenwerke Cohen & Co. 
Dolzschen b. Dresden—K46nig-Friedrich-Au- 
gust-Mtthlenwerke. 
Fiirstenberg i. Meckl.—L. Behrns, Miihle. 


Holland—Flour Mills 


The leading flour mills in the Netherlands 
are as follows: 


Pr.—Ko6nigsberger Walzen- 


Rotterdam— 
Bloem-en Meelfabriek d’Blaauwe Molen, 
Van Woudenberg & Van Stolk. e 
or “nee “Hollandia” v/h J. A. Bax & 
0. 
Meelfabriek “Kralingen’” v/h Viruly & 
Ravenswaay. 


nes “Zeeland” v/h Van Beest & 

n. 

Hillegersberg—Meelfabriek den Boers. 

Leiden—Wed. T. J. Bots. 
Meelfabriek “De Sleutels’” de Koster & Co. 

Leeuwarden—Meelfabriek en Grutterij ‘“‘Bur- 

mania.” 

N.V. Koopmans’ Meelfabrieken. 

Amsterdam—Stoom Meel-en  Broodfabriek 

“Ceres” v/h G. A. Nering Boégel. 

Handelmaatschappij Stolp & Co, 
Stoom-Meelfabriek “Holland.” 

Leeuwarden and Sneek—Stoom-Meelfabriek 
“Fortuna.” 

Zaandam—C. Kamphuys’ Fabrieken. 

Rijswijk (Z. H.)—Stoom-Meelfabriek v/h N. 
Koechlin & Co. 

Gouda—tElectrische Meelfabriek ‘“‘De Koren- 
bloem” C. K. Galama. 

Utrecht—Maatschappij ‘“‘De Korenschoof.” 
Utrechtsche Brood-en Meelfabriek. 

Heerewaarden—Stoom-Meel-en Broodfabriek 
G. C. Kosters. 

Stadskanaal (Gem. Onstwedde)—Electrische 
Meelfabriek v/h Wed, J. P. Kuipers. 

Rotterdam, Middelburg and ‘'s Hertogen- 
bosch—Meelfabrieken der Nederlandsche 
Bakkerij. 

Alkmaar and Schagen—P. Meurs Pzn. 

Heemstede—Meelfabriek ‘“‘De Nachtegaal”’ H. 
H. Hocker & Zonen. 

Havenweg, Helmond—Stoom-en Waterwalsen 
Meelfabriek J. R. Neles. 

Deventer—Industrieele Maatschappij v/h 
Noury & Van der Lande. 

Sas Van Gent—Walsenmolen “Sas Van Gent” 
v/h J. Verschaffel & H. Mechelynck. 

Echt—J. Van de Venne. 

Weert—Meelfabrieken te Weert v/h Gebr. 
Van de Venne. 

Wormerveer—Wessanen’s Koninklijke Fab- 
rieken, 

Sneek—N. J. Wouda’s Meelfabriek. 


Belgium—Fiour Mills 


The principal flour mills in Belgium are 
as follows: 
Brussels—(Second district) Meunerie Brux- 
elleise—Avenue de Vilvorde. 
Moulins Ricquier—Quai des Usines. 
Louvain—Moulins Remy. 
Moulins ‘‘Hungaria.” 
Moulins “La Vignette.” 
Vilvorde—Société des Moulins des Trois Fon- 
taines. 
Deynze—Moulins de Deynze et des Flandres. 
Merxem (Anvers)—Sec.- Anon. Anversoise 
des Moulins. 
Meunerie Herkens. 
Gand—Nouveaux Moulins “Gand & Bruges” 
—Boulevard du Gazometre. 
Neez (Namur)—Moulins de Beez. 
Chatelineau (Hainaut)—La Royale, Soc. 
Anon. des Moulins & Vapeur. 
Marcinelle—Moulins Brizaek. 
Marchienne-au-Pont—Moulins & Vapeur de 
Marchienne-au-Pont. 
Tournai—Moulins Lefévre. 
Boom—Moulins Rypens. 


Norway—Flour Mills 


The leading flour mills in Norway are as 
follows: 
Oslo—Bjdlisen Valsemille. 

Peter Larsen & Co. 
Moss—Moss Aktiemdller. 
Kambo—FaelleskjSpets Mille. 
Larvik—FritzSe Mller. 
Skien—Skiens Aktiemille. 
Christiansand—Christiansands Médller. 
Stavanger—Aktieselskabet Tou. 
Bergen—Bjirsvigs Melforretning. 

Haeggernaes Dampmille. 

Vaksdal Mille. 

M. G. Riisden. 






Frénsdal & Son. 
Ragnar E. Naess. 
Trondhjem—I. C. Piene. & Son, 
Denmark—Fiour Mills 
The principal flour mills in Denmark are 
as follows: 
Copenhagen-—V. Lund. 
Blegdamsmgllen. 
Havnem#llen. 
Toldbodmgllen. 
Slagelse—Slagelse Dampmglle. 
Ringsted—Ringsted Dampmglle. 
Holbaek—Holbaek Dampmglle. 
Svinninge—Svinninge Valsem#lle. 
Tapperngje—Tapperngje Dampmglle. 
Nyk¢bing F.—Dampmgllen i Nyk¢gbing F. 
Maribo—Maribo Dampméglle. 
Soves—Soves Dampmglle. 
Svendborg—Svendborg Dampmglle. 
Oxnebjerg Dampmglle. 
Odense—Munke Mlle. 
Dampmdllen “Viktoria.” 
Nyborg—Slotsm#gllen. 
Vejle—Vejle Dampmglle. 
Esbjerg—Valsem#llen. 
Horsens—Horsens Dampmglle. 
Aarhus—Aarhus Dampmflle. 
Hadsten—Hadsten Mlle. 
Rindsholm pr Viborg—Rinsholm Mlle. 
Randers—Dampmgllen ‘Olympia.”’ 
Aalborg—Aalborg nye Dampmglle. 
Havnem#llen. 
Thisted—Thisted Dampmglle. 


Sweden—Flour Mills 


In Sweden there are several fair-sized, 
up-to-date wheat and rye mills. These ob- 
tain the largest proportion of the flour trade 
of Sweden. They are as follows, with daily 
capacities in barrels: 

A/B Marten Perssons Valskvarn, Kris- 

tianstad .... eccccccce 4,000 
A/B Malms Stora. Valskvarn, MalmS.. 4,000 
Kalmar Angkvarns A/B, Kalmar...... 3,600 
A/B Saltsjékvarn, Stockholm ........ 2,000 
Kvarnaktiebolaget re Kroner, Stock- 


holm .... cocccocccccosccoccs OOO 
Kvarnaktiebolaget J. G. Schwarz, 
Norrképing ......-+.+ ° 2,000 


A/B Trelleborgs Angkvarn, Trelleborg 2,000 
J. Jakobssons A/B, Halmstad ........ 1,600 
A/B Helsingborgs Valskvarn, Helsing- 

DOPE ccccccece cosccoces 1,800 
Upsala Angavarns “Aktiebolag, Upsala. 1,200 
A/B Falkenberg Elektriska Valskvarn, 

Falkenberg .... 
a Braap ‘Valksvarn, © Lands- 


WBOIRE 6c cccccccvcaccccosceecs + 1,200 

Handles A/B P. G. Jansson, Kristine- 1.30 

ecoseccecccoees eoccece 0 

The ° A/B Saltsjdkvarn, “Stockholm, belongs 

to the Ko-operativa Firbundet (the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society) of Sweden. 


Italy—Flour Mills 


The leading flour mills of Italy are as 
follows: 
Genoa—Semoleria Italiana. 
Genoa and Cagliari-——-Soc. Esercizio Mulini. 
Genoa and Milan—Societa’ di Macinazione 
Mulini Certosa. 
Milan—Verga Fratelli. 
Torino—Molini Vottero. 
Molino Dora—Soc. Anon. 
Cremona—Ditta Molino Rapuzzi. 
Bologna—F. & O. F.LLI Bertagna. 
Societa Molini Veneto-Emiliani. 
Venice—Giovanni Stucky. 
Rome and Naples—Societa Anonima Molin! 
& Pastificio Pantanella. 
Rome—Biondi A. Molino. 


Hungary—Flour Mills 


The leading flour mills of Hungary are as 
follows: 

Budapest—Elizabeth. 

Erste Budapester Dampfmiihle Actien- 
Gesellschaft. 

Louisen. 

Pester Miller und Backer. 

Pester Walzmiihle. 

Concordia Mills. 

Gizella Mills. 

Hungaria Mills. 

Victoria Mills. 

Miskole and Debrecin—Borsod-Miskolcer und 
Debreciner Istvan Dampfmiihle Actien- 
Gesellschaft. 

Cegled—Cegleder Walzmitihle Actien-Gesell- 
schaft. 

Bekes-Csaba—Erste Bekes-Csabaer Martin 
Rosenthal Dampfmitihle A.G. 

Nagykanizsa — Transdanubia 
Dampfmihlen A.G. 


Roumania—Flour Mills 


The leading flour mills of Roumania are 
as follows: 
Bucharest—Moara Comerciala. 
Assan Mills. 
Oradea Mare—Vereinigte 
Laszlo und Hunyadi A.G. 
Arad—Brtider Neumann. 


Vereinigte 


Grosswardeiner 
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Timisoara—Temesvarer Kunstmiihle. 
Bega Mills. 

Galatz—Moara Steaua, 

Craiova—Mendl Steam Mills. 


France—Flour Mills 


The Journal Officiel has published the re. 
sults of a census taken on Oct. 1, 1924, of 
the number of flour mills in France, togeth- 


er with their grinding capacity. The re. 
sults are shown in the following table: 
Total daily 
Daily capacity— Number capacity 
Less than 28 bbis ........ 11,350 132,054 
From 28 to 90 bbis ...... 2,408 121,980 
From 90 to 168 bbis...... 696 89,543 
From 168 to 336 bbis..... 306 76,954 
From 336 to 560 bbis..... 69 30,899 
Over 560 bbis ........... 55 89,254 


The leading flour mills in France are 

listed below: 
Paris—Grands Moulins de Paris. 
Corbeil—Grands Moulins de Corbeil. 
Pantin—Grands Moulins de Pantin-Paris, 
St. Etienne—Aulagnon & Cie. 
Lyon—Chambeyron & Cie. 

Grandes Minoteries les Fils de Joseph 

Convert. 
Dunkerque—E. & G. Fichaux. 
Strasbourg—Minoteries Alsaciennes. 

Grands Moulins de Strasbourg. 
Marseilles—Etablissements Louis Remusat. 

Michel Storione. 

Felix de Chomel. 

Semoulerie Nouvelle de Marseilles. 
Tonnerre—Roy-Gallois Fils. 
Vienne—Reygner. 

Flers—Russo & Cie. 
Castete-en-Dorthe—Turpaud. 
Mortagne-s/-Gironde—Parias Fréres. 
Redon—Deniaud. 
Chatillon-sur-Indre—Jacques Mirault. 
Cauneille-les-Peyrehorade—Larran Fréres, 
Nantes—Grands Moulins de la Loire. 
Marquette les Lille—L. & E. Despretz. 
Rouen—Le Bocq. 





NORWAY AND SWEDEN— 
CEREAL MILLS 


Following is a list of cereal mills, other 
than flour mills, in Norway and Sweden: 


NORWAY—OAT PRODUCTS 
Aktieselskapet Bigrn, Bergen. 
Ingvald Haaland, Jens Zetlitzgate 20, 

Stavanger. 

Rauma Mlle A/S, Aandalsnes, 
Sand Bygdemglle, Grimstad. 
Moss Aktiemgiller A/S, Moss. 
Moss Rismglle A/S, Moss. 
Krossens Havrem#lle, Sandnes. 
Sandnes M@lle A/S, Sandnes. 
Strangeland Mlle, Sandnes. 


SWEDEN—OAT GRIT 


A/B A. Heyman, VArg&rda. 
Kalmar Angkvarns Kommanditbolag, Kal- 


mar. 
o A/B Molkoms Kvarn and Grynverk, Mol- 
° 


m. 

A. Wilh. Petris Grynfabr, A/B, Hvetlanda. 
P. O. Stokkebyes Kvarn A/B, Giteborg. 
A/B Uppsala Valskvarn, Uppsala. 
Uppsala Angqvarns A/B, Uppsala. 


SWEDEN—BARLEY GRIT 
A/B Givle Valsqvarn, Givle. 
A/B A. Heyman, V&arg4rda. 
Mjélby Kvarn A/B, Mjdlby. 
P. O. Stokkebyes Kvarn A/B, Goteborg. 
Stahlbom & Co., A/B, Norrképing. 
A/B Uppsala Vaiskvarn, Uppsala. 
Uppsala Angaqvarns A/B, Uppsala. 
A/B Orebro Kvarn, brebro. 


SWEDEN—CORN GRITS 
Stahlbom & Co., A/B, Norrképing. 


SWEDEN—MACARONI GRIT 
Norrképings Makaronifabrik, Aby. 


SWEDEN—SEMOLINA GRIT 
A/B Falkenbergs Elektriska Valskvarn, 
Falkenberg. 
Handels A/B P. G. Jansson, Kristinehamn. 
Kvarn A/B J. G. S., Norrképing. 
A/B Saltsjiqvarn, Stockholm. 


SWEDEN—POTATO MEAL 
Svenska Chokladfabriks A/B, Ljungsbro. 


SWEDEN—RICE GRIT 
Kalmar Angkvarns Kommanditbolag, Kal- 
mar. 
SWEDEN—SAGO GRIT 
Svenska Chokladfabriks A/B, Ljungsbro. 
SWEDEN—WHEAT GRIT 
Handels A/B P. G. Jansson, Kristinehamn. 
A/B Landskrona Valskvarn, Landskrona. 
A/B Molkoms Kvarn and Grynverk, Mol- 
kom. 
A/B Saltsjiqvarn, Stockholm, 
A/B N. Sandbergs Valskvarn, Ystad. 
A/B Ystads Franska Angkvarn, Ystad. 





Finland—Fliour Milling 


Milling for the home consumption of Fin- 
nish peasants is mostly done in small rural 
mills, there being only two large ones using 
domestic grain in their operations. These 
are the Turun Mylly at Abo and the Waasan 
Hoyrymylly at Vasa. Imported rye is most- 


‘ly ground by the large industrial mills. 


There are 12 industrial flour mills in Fin- 
land, but they are not, as a rule, favorably 
located, with the exception of the Waasan 
Hoyrymylly. The mill supplies practically 
the whole northern country with flour. 
There are no mills in Helsingfors, although 
the yearly consumption of that city amounts 
to 700,000 bus grain and flour. At Riihimaki, 
however, two hours distant from Helsing- 
fors, there is a modern flour mill for the 
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NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH. THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


1875. 


John S. Pillsbury, associated with Charles A. Pillsbury in Minneapolis in 
milling business, former governor of Minnesota and one of the founders 
1901. 


Underwood tariff bill signed by President Wilson. 
Millers’ Belgian Relief Movement organized. 
First international wheat show held at Wichita, Kansas. 
British government decided to take over the importation of wheat and 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


All engaged in the import, manufacture, storage and distribution of bread- 
stuffs required to take out licenses, 
United States Shipping Board revised tariffs, establishing base differential 


1917. 





Day of the Month........./ 1 2 38 


of 5c per 100 lbs on flour over wheat, as compared with previous dif- 


ferential of 25c per 100 lbs. 1920. 


Central States Millers’ Association organized at Indianapolis. 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal for flour formally opened. 
Suggestion of “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food” as a uniform pub- 


licity phrase for millers and bakers. 


General Baking Corporation, with a capital stock of $1,000,000,000, was 
formed in Baltimore, witn Paul H. Helms as president. 

Special committee of Millers’ National Federation tables proposal to at- 
tempt to increase flour consumption by national advertising campaign 

1926. 

Death of Professor Harry Snyder, chief chemist for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., coincides with the issue by The Northwestern Miller of a 
pamphlet entitled “Bread” containing his writings on the nutritive 


to be undertaken by Federation. 


value of this food. 1927. 








1928 


1921. 
1922. 


1922. 


1925. 
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grinding of rye, with a daily capacity of 60 
tons. 

Kuopio, in the center of Finland, a mill- 
ing center of some importance, is the dis- 
tributing center for a large district depend- 
ing on imported grain. 





Flour Milling in Uruguay 


Uruguay, the smallest independent state 
in South America, supplies its own demand 
for flour and is also able to export this 
commodity, chiefly to Brazil. There are 94 
flour mills in the republic, according to 


TERMS OF SALE IN 


Export methods have changed consider- 
ably during the last few years. It is now 
the general rule for mills to ship on “guar- 
anteed seaboard shipment” terms, as “‘ship- 
ment from mill’’ handicaps business. In 
view of the severe competition from home 
mills which importers have to contend with 
in practically every importing country, it is 
very important that they should be able to 
give their buyers a definite date of seaboard 
shipment instead of subjecting their sales to 
the indefiniteness of the old method of “‘spe- 
cifled mill shipment,’’ which is so liable to 
serious delays in transit. The majority of 
the mills in the United States and Canada 
do business on seaboard shipment terms 
only, forwarding agents being able to ar- 
range this without difficulty. 


COMMISSION 


Great Britain and Ireland.—Practically all 
the buying is done by importers for their 
own account, net, c.i.f. 

Holland.—Two per cent commission and 
1 per cent discount. The importer retains 
the 2 per cent commission for himself and 
Pays the 1 per cent discount to his cus- 
tomer, making 8 per cent in all, which is 
usually deducted from the invoice. On sales 
to Germany and central Europe, Holland 
amgertens charge 8 and 4 per cent commis- 
sion 

Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Greece.—The usual commission is 2% 
per cent, but some agents are willing to 
work for 2. 

Gibraltar, Malta.—A few firms buy for 
their own account, but the business is most- 
ly on a commission basis, the usual com- 
mission being 2@2% per cent. 

In cases where a Scandinavian agent rep- 
resents a mill for the whole of Scandinavia, 
or for two or more countries, his commission 
is 8% per cent. The commission is invari- 
ably figured on the gross amount of the 
invoice. 


PACKAGES 


Great Britain and Ireland.—The 140-lb 
bag, usually jute. 

Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland.—Mostly the 50-kilo bag, cotton or 
jute, as specified. 

Italy.—The 140-lb bag and the 650-kilo 


advice received from Uruguay's consul gen- 
eral in New York. These establishments 
represent a total value of $3,748,000, and 
employ in all 1,275 workmen. In every 24 
hours the total capacity of wheat consump- 
tion is 3,175,766 lbs, 

In normal harvest years there is practical- 
ly no importation of wheat and flour into 
Uruguay. When it is necessary to import 
wheat, it is secured principally from Argen- 
tina. The import duty on wheat is $1.35 
per 100 kilos, on flour $2.70 per 100 kilos. 
The consumption of wheat, in the form of 
flour, is about 2,040,000 bbls per year. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


bag, jute or cotton, as specified. 
Gibraltar.—Mostly the 140-lb bag, but oc- 
casionally the 50-kilo bag. 
Malta.—Almost entirely in bags of 112 Ibs. 
Greece.—The 140-lb bag and the 50-kilo 
bag, jute or cotton, as specified. 
Egypt.—Mostly the 140-lb bag. 


TERMS OF SALE 


Great Britain and _ Ireland.—Quotations 
are made in sterling per sack of 280 Ibs. 
Drafts are drawn in sterling at seven or 
sixty days’ sight. 

Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland.—Quotations in all these 
countries are in dollars per 100 kilos, and 
terms of payment are seven days’ sight 
draft, payable against documents in dollars. 

Italy.—Quotations are made in dollars per 
280 lbs or 100 kilos. Payment is made by 
opening an irrevocable credit in New York 
within 24 hours of the sale, and drafts are 
drawn in dollars on the bank where the 
credit has been established. 

Gibraltar, Malta.—Quotations are made in 
dollars per 280 lbs or 100 kilos. Payment is 
made by the opening of an irrevocable credit 
in New York, except in a few instances. 

Greece.—Quotations are made in dollars 
per 100 kilos or 280 lbs. In most cases pay- 
ment is made by the opening of an irrev- 
ocable credit in New York within 24 hours 
of the sale, and drafts are drawn in dollars 
on the bank where the credit has been 
established. 

Egypt.—Quotations are made in dollars 
per 280 lbs or 100 kilos. Payment is made 
by the opening of an irrevocable credit in 
New York within 24 hours of the sale, and 
drafts are drawn in dollars on the bank 
where the credit has been established. 


DIFFERENTIAL ON BAGS 


Mills include the difference in cost be- 
tween 560-kilo and 100-kilo bags in their 
quotations. For instance, if a 100-kilo bag 
of flour costs $7 a further 5c or 10c—as the 
case may be—must be added to allow for 
shipment in 50-kilo bags. 





Hamburg Friendly Arbitration 
Disputes over shipments in Germany are 
usually settled by what is known as “Ham- 


burg Friendly Arbitration.” The arbitration 
is held in the usual way, each side appoint- 
ing an arbitrator, and in the event of the 
two arbitrators not agreeing they appoint a 
third to act as umpire. 

The fees and charges are based some- 
times on the value of the shipment, some- 
times on the amount of the claim, as fol- 
lows: 

1. A percentage is charged, ranging from 
1% to 3 per cent on the amount of the 
< o 

2. A percentage is charged, ranging from 
1% to 3 per cent on the allowance claimed. 

3. When the dispute concerns shipment 
out of time, or where the documents are in 
order, the fees are based on the value of 
the invoice. 

A government stamp is affixed to the 
awards to render them valid, which is a 
heavy additional cost, and in many cases 
“Hamburg Friendly Arbitration” is a very 
expensive method of settling disputes. 





Italy—Terms of Sale 


The basis of quotations is per 100 kilos. 
Packages required are 140-lb sacks or 60- 
kilo jutes, and) sometimes 50-kilo cotton. 
For payment it is essential that an irrevo- 
cable credit be established by cable in New 
York by the purchaser at the time of sale, 
and drafts are drawn at sight in dollars on 
the bank where the irrevocable credit has 
been established. All grades of hard wheat 
flour are required, but the chief demand 
is for the lower ones. There is practically 
no demand for soft wheat flours. 





European Arbitration Methods 
The methods of settling disputes by arbi- 
tration in the principal flour importing cen- 
ters of Europe are set forth below. 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
According to the rules contained in the 
London Flour Trade Association’s American 
flour contract. 
HOLLAND 
According to the rules laid down by the 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam flour trade as- 
sociations, 
HAMBURG 
It is generally stipulated that disputes 
should be decided by what is known as 
“Hamburg friendly arbitration,” in which 
the fees charged by the arbitrators are 
based on the value of the shipment in dis- 
pute. In some cases this proves very costly. 
Those interested in the flour import trade 
in Germany are attempting to draw up a 
contract on practically the same lines as the 
London flour contract, but as yet nothing 
definite has been decided. 
DENMARK AND NORWAY 
The usual method is for the buyer of 
the goods in dispute and the mill’s agent 
each to choose an arbitrator, and if the 
arbitrators cannot agree to call in a third 
party as umpire. 
SWEDEN 
Disputes are referred to a board of arbi- 
trators. 


MILLING IN ARGENTINA 


There were 1,163,750 tons flour produced 
in Argentina during 1926. Even though this 
production did not exceed that of 1924, there 
were 1,700,644 tons wheat milled during 
1926, which exceeded the quantity milled 
in 1924 by 8,438 tons. 

The flour yield of the wheat was very 
low, giving only 68 per cent, due to the poor 
quality of the 1925-26 wheat crop, which 
made it necessary to mill a greater quan- 
tity than was milled in 1924. 

Out of 312 flour mills registered in Argen- 
tina only 186, or 60.2 per cent, operated last 
year. The combined capacity of the Argen- 
tine flour mills is 8,306 tons per day. 

The following table gives results of the 
1926 milling year by provinces: 

ww Tons—— 








Provinces and Wheat By- 

territories— milled Flour products 
Federal capital... 503,549 349,259 147,062 
Buenos Aires .... 278,900 191,797 84,187 
Santa Fe ........ 395,852 269,769 124,486 
Cordoba ....... +. 291,173 198,028 91,346 
Entre Rios ...... 142,001 94,623 45,969 
PAMPA ..ccccvece 23,156 16,031 6,917 
Ban Little «..cccce 19,229 12,660 6,510 
Santiago del Es- 

tETO wc ccceccees ; 305 95 
Mendoza 17,699 7,990 
San Juan 11,128 4,886 
Catamarca ...... 758 605 252 
La Rioja ........ 281 185 89 
ee re 325 219 106 
SUJET cccccoscces 104 70 34 
Misiones ........ 44 31 12 
Rio Negro ....... 100 64 30 
Neuquen ........ 240 165 72 
Chubat ...ccccee 1,894 1,212 464 

Petals cccsccce 1,700,644 1,163,750 620,507 


From the table which follows, it will be 
noted that, although the actual production 
of flour was greater in 1924 than in any 
similar period in the history of Argentina, 
the consumption was greater in 1926 than 
ever before. 

r Tons 





Con- 

Wheat Pro- Expor- sump- 

Year— milled duction tation tion 
1915... 1,368,355 937,770 116,049 821,721 
1916... 1,429,153 993,539 144,290 849,249 
1917... 1,331,203 938,747 112,465 826,282 
1918... 1,561,625 1,081,269. 176,445 904,825 
1919... 1,557,802 1,071,863 328,107 743,756 
1920... 1,344,438 930,569 179,948 750,621 
1921... 1,375,631 951,731 63,527 888,204 
1922... 1,308,779 912,887 113,536 799,351 
1923... 1,342,512 936,266 82,086 854,180 
1924... 1,691,206 1,196,063 174,538 870,000 


1925... 1,634,311 1,155,200 137,350 1,017,599 
1926... 1,700,644 1,163,750 142,177 1,021,573 
Although it suffered a severe setback in 
the period 1921-25, per capita flour con- 
sumption in Argentina is growing, as will be 
evidenced by the following figures: 


Flour Consumption 

consumption, per capita, 

Year— tons Population kilograms 
1916-20.... 814,955 8,395,851 97.1 
1921-25.... 885,867 9,510,089 93.1 
1926....... 1,021,573 10,348,189 98.7 
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EXPORT QUOTATIONS AND PRACTICES 


The following definitions of export quota- 
tions and general recommendations for a 
standard American export practice were 
adopted by the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States of America, National Association 
of Manufacturers, American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum, American Exporters’ and Im- 
porters’ Association, Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, and New York Merchants’ 
Association, at a conference held in India 
House, New York, on Dec. 16, 1919: 

1. When the price quoted applies only at 
inland shipping point and the seller merely 
undertakes to load the goods on or in cars 
or lighters furnished by the railroad com- 
pany serving the industry or most conven- 
iently located to the industry, without other 
designation as to routing, the proper term is 
“f.0.b. (named point).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must place 
goods on or in cars or lighters; secure rail- 
road bill of lading, and be responsible for 
loss and/or damage until goods have been 
placed in or on cars or lighters at forward- 
ing point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; pay all 
transportation charges, including taxes, if 
any, and handle all subsequent movement of 
the goods. 

2. When the seller quotes a price includ- 
ing transportation charges to the port of 
exportation without assuming responsibility 
for the goods after obtaining a clean bill of 
lading at point of origin, the proper term 
is “‘f.o.b. (named point), freight prepaid to 
(named point on the seaboard).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must place 
goods on or in cars or lighters; secure rail- 
road bill of lading; pay freight to named 
port, and be responsible for loss and/or 
damage until goods have been placed in or 
on cars or lighters at forwarding point, and 
clean bill of lading has been furnished by 
the railroad company. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; handle 
all subsequent movement of the goods; un- 
load goods from cars; transport goods to 
vessels; pay all demurrage and/or storage 
charges, and arrange for storage in ware- 
house or on wharf where necessary. 

8. Where the seller wishes to quote a 
price, from which the buyer may deduct the 
cost of transportation to a given point on 
the seaboard, without the seller assuming 
responsibility for the goods after obtaining 
a clean bill of lading at point of origin, the 
proper term is “‘f.o.b. (named point), freight 
allowed to (named point on the seaboard).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must place 
goods on or in cars or lighters; secure rail- 
road bill of lading, and be responsible for 
loss and/or damage until goods have been 
placed in or on cars or lighters at forward- 
ing point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; pay all 
transportation charges (buyer is then en- 
titled to deduct from the amount of the 
invoice the freight paid from primary point 
to named port); handle all subsequent move- 
ment of the goods; unload goods from cars; 
transport goods to vessel; pay all demurrage 
and/or storage charges, and arrange for 
storage in warehouse or on wharf where 
necessary. 

4. The seller may desire to quote a price 
covering the transportation of the goods to 
seaboard, assuming responsibility for loss 
and/or damage up to that point. In this 
case, the proper term is “‘f.o.b. cars (named 
point on seaboard).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must place 
goods on or in cars; secure railroad bill of 
lading; pay all freight charges from for- 
warding point to port on seaboard, and be 
responsible for loss and/or damage until 
goods have arrived in or on cars at the 
named port. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; unload 
goods from cars; handle all subsequent 
movement of the goods; transport goods to 
vessel; pay all demurrage and/or storage 
charges, and arrange for storage in ware- 
house or on wharf where necessary. 

5. It may be that the goods, on which a 
price is quoted covering the transportation 
of the goods to the seaboard, constitute less 
than a carload lot. In this case, the proper 
term is ‘“‘f.o.b. cars (named port), lLc.1.”’ 

Under this quotation, the seller must de- 
liver goods to the initial carrier; secure rail- 
road bill of lading; pay all freight charges 
from forwarding point to port on seaboard, 
and be responsible for loss and/or damage 
until goods have arrived on cars at the 
named port. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; handle 
all subsequent movement of the goods; ac- 
cept goods from the carrier; transport goods 
to vessel; pay all storage charges, and ar- 
range for storage in warehouse or on wharf 
where necessary. 


6. Seller may quote a price which will 
include the expense of transportation of the 
goods by rail to the seaboard, including 
lighterage. In this case, the proper term is 
“f.o.b. cars (named port), lighterage free.”’ 

Under this quotation, the seller must place 
goods on or in cars; secure railroad bill of 
lading; pay all transportation charges to, 
including lighterage at, the port named, and 
be responsible for loss and/or damage until 
goods have arrived on cars at the named 
port. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; handle 
all subsequent movement of the goods; take 
out the insurance necessary to the safety 
of the goods after arrival on the cars; pay 
the cost of hoisting goods into vessel where 


weight of goods is too great for ship’s 
tackle, and pay all demurrage and other 
charges, except lighterage charges. 

7. The seller may desire to quote a price 
covering delivery of the goods alongside 
over-sea vessel and within reach of its load- 
ing tackle. In this case, the proper term is 
“f.a.s. vessel (named port).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must 
transport goods to seaboard; store goods in 
warehouse or on wharf if necessary, unless 
buyer’s obligation includes provision of ship- 
ping facilities; place goods alongside vessel 
either in a lighter or on the wharf, provide 
the usual dock or ship’s receipt, and be 
responsible for loss and/or damage until 
goods have been delivered alongside the ship 
or on wharf. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage thereafter, and for insur- 
ance; handle all subsequent movement of 
the goods, and pay cost of hoisting goods 
into vessel where weight of goods is too 
great for ship’s tackle. 

8. The seller may desire to quote a price 
covering all expenses up to and including 
delivery of the goods upon the over-sea ves- 
sel at a named port. In this case, the 
proper term is “‘f.o.b, vessel (named port).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must meet 
all charges incurred in placing goods actu- 
ally on board the vessel, provide the usual 
dock or ship’s receipt, and be responsible 
for all loss and/or damage until goods have 
been placed on board the vessel. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage thereafter, and handle all 
subsequent movement of the goods, 

9. The seller may be ready to go farther 
than the delivery of his goods upon the over- 
sea vessel and be willing to pay transporta- 
tion to a foreign point of delivery. In this 
case, the proper term is “C. & F. (named 
foreign port).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must make 
freight contract and pay transportation 
charges sufficient to carry goods to agreed 
destination; deliver to buyer or his agent 
clean bills of lading to the agreed destina- 
tion, and be responsible for loss and/or dam- 
age until goods have been delivered along- 
side the ship and clean ocean bill of lading 
obtained (seller is not responsible for deliv- 
ery of goods at destination). 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage thereaffer and must take 
out all necessary insurance; handle all sub- 
sequent movement of the goods; take deliv- 
ery and pay costs of discharge, lighterage 
and landing at foreign port of destination 
in accordance with bill of lading clauses, 
and pay foreign customs duties and wharf- 
age charges, if any. 

10. The seller may desire to quote a price 
covering the cost of the goods, the marine 
insurance on the goods, and all transporta- 
tion charges to the foreign point of deliv- 
ery. In this case, the proper term is “‘c.i.f. 
(named foreign port).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must make 
freight contract and pay freight charges 
sufficient to carry goods to agreed destina- 
tion; take out and pay for necessary marine 
insurance; deliver to buyer or his agent 
clean bills of lading to the agreed destina- 
tion, and insurance policy and/or negotiable 
insurance certificate; be responsible for loss 
and/or damage until goods have been deliv- 
ered alongside the ship, and clean ocean bill 
of lading and insurance policy and/or ne- 
gotiable insurance certificate have been de- 
livered to the buyer, or his agent (seller 
is not responsible for the delivery of goods 
at destination, nor for payment by the un- 
derwriters of insurance claims), and pro- 
vide war risk insurance, where necessary, 
for buyer’s account. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage thereafter, and must make 
all claims to which he may be entitled under 
the insurance directly on the underwriters; 
take delivery and pay costs of discharge, 
lighterage and landing at foreign port of 
destination in accordance with bill of lading 
clauses, and pay foreign customs duties and 
wharfage charges, if any. 


EXPLANATIONS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


F.o.b: free on board. 

F.a.s: free alongside. 

C.&F: cost and freight. 

C.i.f: cost, insurance and freight. 
L.c.l: less than carload lot. 

F.p.a: free of particular average. 
S.p.a: subject to particular average. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Exporters are urged to bear in mind that 
the confusion and controversies which have 
arisen have sprung in part from the use of 
an excessive number of abbreviated forms 
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‘er’s capacity to take delivery. 


with substantially similar meanings, as well 
as from the use of abbreviations in a sense 
different from their original meanings, or in 
an application not originally given them and 
different from the sense or application un- 
derstood by foreign buyers. 

In simplified and standardized practice 
lies the best hope of reducing confusion and 
avoiding controversy. 

The conference urges upon exporters the 
very great importance at all times of mak- 
ing their intention in whatever quotations 
they employ so thoroughly clear as to be 
impossible of misunderstanding or misin- 
terpretation. It is much better to take the 
time and space at the outset to make the 
quotation clearly understood, than to be 
compelled in the end to go through vexa- 
tious controversy or litigation, which costs 
not only time and expense, but customers 
as well. 

Misunderstandings can best be avoided if 
the seller will formulate a written state- 
ment of the general conditions under which 
his sales are to be made, and will see that 
the foreign buyer possesses these terms of 
sale when considering a quotation. The 
items which may be included in such a 
statement deal with: delivery, delays, par- 
tial shipments, shipping instructions, inspec- 
tion, claims, damage, and payment. If all 
contingencies are thus covered by carefully 
considered conditions of sale, disputes will 
largely be prevented. 


QUOTING “F.O.B.” 


The quotation “f.o.b. (named port),” as 
“f.0.b. New York,” “f.o.b. New Orleans,” 
“f.o.b. San Francisco,” is often used by 
inland producers and distributors to mean 
merely delivery of the goods at railway ter- 
minal at the port named. This abbrevia- 
tion originated as an export quotation, and 
had no application to inland shipments. It 
was used only to mean delivery of the goods 
upon an over-sea vessel at the port named. 
That, in fact, is the meaning universally 
given to the phrase among foreigners, and 
is the meaning which the best practice 
among exporters requires it invariably to 
have. 

But because of the confusion which has 
arisen through the use of that form with a 
different meaning by inland producers and 
distributors, and in the interest of unmis- 
takable clarity, the conference most strongly 
urges the invariable use by American manu- 
facturers and exporters of the form “‘f.o.b. 
vessel (named port).” This adds only one 
word to the abbreviated form and has the 
great advantage that it cannot be misun- 
derstood. It also avoids the difficulty which 
might arise among foreigners not always 
well versed in American geography, through 
confusing an inland forwarding point with 
a shipping port at seaboard. 

The conference calls attention to the fact 
that in selling ‘“‘f.a.s. vessel’ manufacturers 
and exporters should be careful to have 
their agreements with buyers cover explicitly 
the question of responsibility for loss after 
goods have been delivered on the wharf or 
alongside the vessel and before they are 
actually loaded on the ship. There is no 
generally established practice on this point. 
The recommendation of the conference in 
the definitions of responsibility under sec- 
tion 7 sets up a rule which it is hoped will 
lead to a standard practice. 

It is understood that the provision of 
lighterage covered in several of these recom- 
mendations is only within the usual free 
lighterage limits of the port, and that where 
lighterage outside such limits is required, 
it is for buyer’s account. 

The conference points out that in quoting 
“C.&F.”" or “c.if.," exporters moving large 
quantities of material by one vessel should 
be careful to ascertain in advance the buy- 
This be- 
cause, under these terms and as a condition 
of making the freight rate, transportation 
companies may require a certain rate of 
discharge per day, and that rate of dis- 
charge might be in excess of the buyer’s 
capacity to take delivery. In such event an 
adjustment with the transportation com- 
pany would be necessary, which might affect 
the freight rate and, consequently, the price 
to be quoted. 

The conference also strongly urges ship- 
pers clearly to understand the provisions of 
their insurance protection on all foreign 
sales, irrespective of the general terms used 
thereon. In almost all cases it should be 
possible, when making shipments by steam- 
er, to obtain insurance cover giving full pro- 
tection from primary shipping point to des- 
ignated seaport delivery, and/or foreign port 
delivery. As ordinary marine insurance 
under f.p.a. conditions, l.e., free of. particu- 
lar average, gives no protection against de- 
terioration and/or damage to the merchan- 
dise itself while in transit, when caused by 
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the recognized hazards attending such risks, 
shippers should endeavor in all cases to 
obtain insurance under w.p.a. (s.p.a.) con. 
ditions, i.e., with particular average (subject 
to particular average), when in excess of 
the customary franchise of 3 per cent to 5 
per cent. Under such form of insurance 
underwriters will be called upon to pay 
claims for damages when these exceed the 
stipulated franchise. 

The conference points out that inasmuch 
as fees for consular invoices and similar 
items are arbitrary charges fixed by foreign 
governments, they are not included in the 
terms of C.&F. or c.if. quotations, and it 
4 part of the duty of the buyer to meet 
them. 


MAKING WEIGHT QUOTATIONS 


In order to avoid confusion in another 
Particular, attention is called to the care 
which must be exercised in all cases in 
making weight quotations. The net ton, the 
gross ton and the metric ton, all differ in 
weight. Similarly there is a variation in 
the use of the term “hundredweight” to 
mean either 100 or 112 Ibs. It is, there. 
fore, not sufficient to quote a price per “ton” 
or per “hundredweight.’’ Instead the con- 
ference recommends the use of the terms 
“ton of 2,000 Ibs,” “ton of 2,240 Ibs,” or 
“ton of 2,204 Ibs,” etc., whichever is in- 
tended. 

It is also important to note that a carload 
lot in the United States varies according to 
the commodity and in different parts of the 
country. The load required may range any- 
where from 12,000 to 90,000 Ibs. Conse- 
quently it is important, when quoting prices 
applicable to carload lots, to specify the 
minimum weight necessary to make a car- 
load lot of the particular commodity. 

Finally, the conference strongly recom- 
mends, as a most effective measure of sim- 
plification, the general practice of quoting 
for export, as far as possible, either “‘f.a.s, 
vessel,” ‘“‘f.o.b. vessel’’ or ‘‘c.i.f."" Concen- 
tration on this small list, all of which terms 
are readily understood abroad and are dif- 
ficult of misinterpretation, will, it is felt, 
be markedly influential in avoiding confusion 
and controversy. 





Foreign Correspondence Terms 

A/B or Aktiebolag or Aktiebolaget—Swed- 
ish for limited Hability company. 

A-G or Actiengesellschaft—German for 
limited liability company. 

A/S or Aktieselskab or Aktieselskabet— 
Danish for limited liability company. 

A/S or Aktieselskab—Norwegian for lim- 
ited liability company. 

Cia—Italian for company. 

Cie—French for company. 

Aan de Firma—Dutch equivalent for to 
the firm. 

De Heeren—Dutch equivalent for Messrs. 

Di fu (as part of a name)—lItalian equiv 
alent for “son of the late or deceased .. .’ 

Ditta—Italian equivalent for commercial 
house. 

Efft. or Efterfolgere—Danish for succes- 
sors. 

Ezn, Azn, etc.—Dutch suffix to surnames, 
first letter indicating paternal first name, 
“zn"’ meaning zoon or son. 

Fils—French for son or sons. 

Figli—lItalian for sons. 

Figlio—Italian for son. 

Firma (Associazione di Mercanti)—Italian 
for firm; also German. 

Fratelli or Frili—Italian for brothers. 

Fréres—French for brothers. 

Gebroeders or Gebrs.—Dutch for brothers. 

Gebriider—German for brothers. 

Gesellschaft—German for company. 

G.m.b.h. or Gesellschaft mit beschrankter 
Haftung—German for limited liability com- 
pany. 

Hermanos or Hnos.—Spanish for brothers. 

Hijo—Spanish for son (plural, hijos). 

Kauppa—Finnish for company. 

Ltd. or Limited—English term for lim- 
ited lability company. 

Maatschappij—Dutch for company. 

Nachf. or Nachfolge—German for succes- 
sors. 

N. V. Handelmaatschappij or Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Handelmaatschappij—Dutch 
for limited Hability company. 

O/Y or Osakeyhtio—Finnish for limited 
liability company. 

Sohn—German for son (plural, soehne). 

Sefior Don—Spanish for Mr. 

Sefiores—Spanish for Messrs. 

Signor or Sig.—Italian for Mr. 

Signores or Sigg.—lItalian for Messrs. 

Societa Anonima—lItalian for limited lia- 
bility company. 

Société Anonyme—French for limited lia- 
bility company. 

Viuda de—Spanish for ‘‘widow of.” 

V/h or voorheen—Dutch for formerly. 

y or 6—Spanish for and. 

Zoon—Dutch for son. 





Trade Terms 

C.a.f.—Cost, assurance, freight. 

Cc. & F.—Cost and freight. 

“Cafe.”"—Same as c.a.f. The telegraph 
companies charge for three words when 
the letters ‘“‘c.a.f.”” are used. Cafe being 
a dictionary word, the telegraph companies 
charge for it as only a single word. 

C.i.f.—Cost, insurance and freight. It 
implies delivery to carrier in good order, but 
not delivery at destination. 

C.i.f. & E.—Adds to c.i.f. the element of 
exchange. 


F.a.q.—Fair, average quality. Importers 


often include this in their contracts when 
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23 





ovember 


neapolis, 1873. 


days. 1918. 


ronto. 1921. 


Minnesota millers combined to fight middlings purifier suits. 


Fight against Keiper (Brua patent shark) begun by The Northwestern 
Miller; ended in complete rout of patent process pirates. 


Flour substitute rules canceled and permissible stocks increased to 90 


Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of The Northwestern Miller. 


The World’s 
Wheat 


— 


Harvest 47 
LA 





, 


White dots 





Ea indicate harvest time ee 


NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


ADWALLADER C. WASHBURN, pioneer Minnesota miller, mem- 
ber of Congress, general in United States army during the Civil 
War, and governor of Wiscousin, built Washburn A mill, Min- 


1876. 


1895, 


First meeting of the Canadian National Millers’ Association held in To- 


1923. 


Incorporation of the Continental Baking Corporation, with an authorized 
capital of $600,000,000, under the laws of the State of Maryland. 


George P. Plant Milling Co. purchased by Frank Kell and T. C. Thatcher. 


1926. 


American Bakers Association adopts new plan of organization. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. takes over Nordyke & Marmon, Inc. 
Federal Trade Commission issued a cease-and-desist order to a group of 


Pacific Coast millers, alleging control 


National Food Bureau, an organization of southwestern millers and bakers 
determined to combat misleading statements against white bread, 


formed. 1927. 





1924. 


1926. 
1926. 


of prices. 1927. 
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purchases are made without sealed samples, 
meaning that the product delivered must be 
up to the standard of a fair, average quality 
of the season’s shipments, with due allow- 
ance for difference between old and new 
grain. The term is more common in the 
grain trade than in flour transactions. 
F.a.s.—Free alongside. 
F.o.r.—Free on rail. 
F.p.a.—Free of particular average. 
P.t.—Private terms—prices not disclosed. 
Pp. or pr.pr.—When appearing in connec- 
tion with the signature on a letter or other 
document, stand for “per procurator.” This 
signifies that the signer has the procuration 
or power to so sign. Such power has to be 
officially given by the individual or firm 
for which the signature is made. This ab- 
breviation is used chiefly by importers. 
S.p.a.—Subject to particular average. 
W.p.a.—With particular average. 
Boatloads.—Refers to canal boats, which 
average about 8,000 bus grain. The an- 


nouncement of 12 loads taken for export 
is equal to 96,000 bus. 

Split Transactions.—A trade made in grain 
at a double price—for instance, 10,000 bus 
at 78% @78%c means 5,000 bus at 78%c and 
5,000 bus at 78%c. 

Five Atlantic Ports.—When this term is 
used, it means Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Newport News. 

F.o.b.—On this term the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association says: If used in connec- 
tion with “lighterage free,’’ the literal 
meaning is guaranteed delivery in good or- 
der on wharf (or in warehouse) or on steam- 
er, as each sale may indicate. As for in- 
stance, “‘f.o.b. New York,” or “f.o.b. steamer 
at New York.” If shipments are not avail- 
able to the steamer when called for in 
accordance with ocean freight contract, the 
steamer may charge and collect demurrage 
(value of steamer’s time while waiting for 
delivery, if delay occurs). 


FLOUR MILLING IN CHINA 


The total milling capacity of China is ap- 
proximately 85,000 bbls daily, in about 150 
modern mills. A list of Chinese mills, com- 
piled from various sources, follows: 
CENTRAL CHINA 

Daily capacity, 
bbis 


Shanghai— 
Foh Sing Mills, 375 
Foh Sing Mills, 3,000 
Foh Sing Mills, 1,126 
Foh Sing Mills, 1,376 
Foh Sing Mills, 1,125 
Foh Sing Mills, 3,000 





Foh Sing Mills, No. 
Chang Toone Flour siti Co., No. ed 760 
Chang Foong Flour Mill Co., No. 2. 1,600 









Fou Foong Flour Mill Co, (two 
BED 0.054.500 ecccceeeeeersseses 1,600 
Chung Hua No. 1 ......... eevccce 359 
Chung Sing Flour Mill ............- 400 
Hing Wah Paste Mfg. Co. (two 
TREE) ccvcccccvesccoscces 2,000 
Yue Foong Flour Mill Co. (two ‘mills) 1,625 
Sing Dah Flour Mill ...........5+- 800 
Hua Sing Flour Mill .......... coocce E500 
Wah Foong Co. (two mills)....... - 1,600 
Sun Dah Mill ...........6. ececncee 625 
Hsin Chang Flour Mill ........... P 200 
Loh Dak Mill .nccccccccccccces cove 550 
Tsong Wah ........ Seeerces ecvccee 250 
BOE BUS cccesccvcccvccceve eee 250 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd.. ee 800 
Wusih—Mow Sing Mills, No. 1........ 760 
Hang Foong Flour Mill ........... 200 
Ree CO SEGRE, BOO. Bice cccccscese 900 
Wei Yuen Flour Mill..... PTT ITI 450 
Kiu Foong Co. (two mills)........ 2,260 
Chang Foong Flour Mill Co., No. 3. 62 
Tai Loong Mill (Fou Foong Flour 
Mill Co.) ..cccoces bweeorsceveve e 500 
Pai Sing Flour Mill ...... eve ee 150 
Hankow—Foh Sing Mills, No. 5 evccs +» 1,600 
Woo Foong Flour Mill .........+.- 100 
Han Foong Flour Mill........ ovcee 400 


Yue Loong Mills (two mills)....... 





Hankow (Continued)— 


Chin Eom Mall 2... cccsccscceses ee 300 
Tae Vieur Milling Ce...cccccsecsess 650 
Changchow—Heng Feng Flour Mill Co, 600 
Hanyang—Heng Feng Mill .......... 200 
BEGD FONE ccecccccsscesecccece 450 
Haichow—Hai Feng Flour Mill Co.. 600 


Kiu Kiang—Lee Foong Flour Mill Co. > 100 
Nantungchow—Foh Sing Mill .......- 500 
Kaoyu—Yu Hung Flour Mill Co....... 500 
Tungchow—Da Sing Rye & Flour Mill 600 
Changsha—First Flour Mill of Hunan 400 





Chinkiang—Yi Cheng Flour Mill 760 
Dah Foong Flour Mill.......... ee 400 
eee see Feng "Flour Mill, 
BM, Fac ccasocrncperereceesenessos 50 
Tien Foong Flour Mill ...csccccee 600 
Sutsien—Yung Feng Flour Mill Co... he 
Chengtu—(One mill) .... 25 
Chunking—Chi Nien Flour ‘Factory... 25 
Chang Shou Flour Mill ............ 125 


Kungyu—Hai Foong Rye & Flour Mill eee 
Tsingkianpu—Da Foong Flour Mill 
Co. 


660 £hE00 on cheriatetaavasetour 300 
Hsuchow—Yu Hong Flour Mill ...... eee 
Shochien—Yung Foong Flour Mill... one 
Shasi—Hsing I Flour Mill........... 125 
Gesui—Sin Tai Flour Mill ........... eee 
Weiyin—Da Foong Flour Mill. eee 
Cae sane voevey! Flour “win 

Ne. © ccccccccccccece 1,600 
Sinshang—Tung Foong “Min (Fou 
Foong Flour Mill Co.)........eeees 1,000 
Wuhu—Rice and Flour Mill.......... 400 
Yi Sing’ Flour Mill .......-..ese00. 250 
Yanchow—Yu Huan Flour Mill....... 600 
Taichow—Tai Lai Flour Mill Co...... 350 
Ichang—Hsin Yi Flour Mill....... eee ees 
Nanking—Dah Foong Flour Mill.. 1,100 
NORTH CHINA 
Tsinan—Manchuria Flour Milling Co.. 800 
Wei Foong Flour Mill ........+..0+ 800 
Foong Nien Flour Mill...... eadesee unee 


Shing Cheng Foh Flour Mill....... 700 
Hua King Flour Mill .............- 1,250 


Tsinan (Continued)— 


Hui Feng Flour Mill ........ coeece 900 
Hung Shun Flour Mill ............- 400 
Cheng Lee Hao Flour Mfg. Co...... eee 
Tung Foong Flour Mill .......... 







Mow Sing Mills, No, 4... 
Ming An Flour Mill .... 
Chen Foong Fiour Mills Co. 
Tientsin—Cheng Feng Flour Mill. 
Tah Feng Flour Mill ......... 





San Sing Flour Mill ....... ecccce 
Ching Chong Flour Mill....... 
Foh Sing Flour Mill ..... eeccee 
Shuo Hsing Flour Mill ........ 





Yue Hsing Flour Mill ....... 
Jui Yuan Heng Flour Co. .... 
Tsin Yuan Flour Mill .... 


ee eeeeeeee eee 





Yue Hwo Flour Mill Co..... eoscese 1,200 
Peking—Yang Hui Flour Mill ....... 40 
Lee Chien Flour Mill Co. ......... e 


Teh Lung Flour Mill ....--.-+-:+-- 200 
Chung Shing Flour Mill... 


Ye Lo Mao Co. .ccccccccccce 100 
Tsining—Tsi Foong Mill (Fou *Foong 
Flour Mill Co.) ....... pecccce 700 


Chefoo—Hai Foong Flour Min. cecccecs 260 
Mow Lan Fee Flour Mill. 
Paotowchen—Pab Feng Mill “Co. vesee 500 





Changtien—Santo Flour Mill ........ 50 
Tatung—Chinfei Tatung Flour Mig. 

CO., Lit. cccccccccccecs 100 
Chefoongcheng—Yung Yuen Fiour Min eee 
Tsingtau—Haisuka Seibaka Seifun. 750 


Seito Flour Mill ........ eccccee 250 
Tongchow—Foh Sing Flour Mill. eocce 500 
Paotingfu—Chien Nee Kong Flour Mill 950 


Chien I Flour Mill ....cccccccsccce 870 
Honan—Tien Fong Flour Mill Tiicese 300 
Taiyuanfu—Ching Foong Flour Mill... 350 


SOUTH CHINA 
Changchow—(One mill) .....s.see6- 500 
Canton—(One mill) ...... 
Yunnanfu—F our Milling Co. of Yun- 

nanfu (two companies by the same 
name, each with one mill). 
Hing Wah Paste Co. 

NORTH MANCHURIA. 

Harbin—Russian Flour Milling Co. 
(two mills) 
Tseng Da Mill .. 
Manchuria Flour Milling” Co. (three 
MINS) cc cccccccccccccvcccccccces 800 
Han Dong Mill ....-eeeesecececcece 
Shuang Ho Sheng Mill ......++++..- 
Torkansk Mill ..... ececcccccce 500 
Kuang Yuan Sheng Mill oovecccenee 150 
Kazatkin Mill ...cscccecsccecscees 260 
Moschiisky Mill .....0.-ceeseceeece 160 





East Asia Flour Mill .........+-++. 250 
Dun Hing Flour Mill (formerly Ir- 

kutsk Milling Co.) .....--es+.++. 500 
Skidelaky Mill ...ccccccscccscccves 100 
Samsonovich Mill ........+... coccee 100 
Techikoff Mill ...ccccccccccccccces 100 
Tenet Mil .cccccdccccecs eecccccces 100 
Robachiaeff Mill .......ceeceeeeeee 60 
Amur CO, ..ccccccccoces cecccce 100 


Imienpo Mill .. coove 
Tung Shing Hung ‘Flour “Mili: eoseee 500 
4a 





Soungari Mills, Ltd............... - 3,000 
Tien Shing Foh Flour Mills.... e 800 
Fuchiatien—Ching Ta Ih Mill........ 260 
Ting Shing (formerly Cheng Fah 
Blane) Mill... cccccccccdcccscces 200 


Fuchiatien (Continued)— 


Ching Fu sane MU wccccccccccce ° 500 
THOR WE BM) ccccccccvccccccccces 100 
Wan Liang Chin Mill” §60.080604608 600 
Wan Gu Chin Mill ..........-. 150 


Ninguta—Changning Fiour = aad 260 





Yushun Mill .... ° 200 
Hsinhua Mill ....... ° ° 100 
WOMENS BET oc ccccccccsece eovcece 450 
Yushinho Mill ... 160 


Shuanchengpu—Russian_ Flour ‘Min: 


ing Co. ..... covesocccsceccces 600 
Shuang Ho Sheng eeccceccoesoccce 600 
Nijmaya Mill ..........+.. eeccccce 100 

Hulan—Yung Nih Flour BEI ccccccs e eee 
Ssuchiatzu—East Asia Mill ......... 100 
Aigun—Yungchi Mill ...........+4.. ° 100 
Angangki—Cheng Chang Flour Mill. 300 
Haipin—Yo Chen Hei Flour Mill Co.. 200 
Tsitsihar—Chen Chong Flour Mill... 200 


SOUTH MANCHURIA 
Cheqgntun-—itanieem Flour Milling 


MYTIVT rT Ter rrcrie £66000 8608 700 
Swong Ho Flour Mill .......... oeee 400 
Tien Hsing Fu Flour Mill.......... 760 
Yah Chow Flour Mill......... eecee 760 
China Flour Mill .........ceceeeees 500 
Yu Chang Yuan Flour — coccces 100 
Two new mills .....:. eeccces 1,300 
Kirin—Koshunho Flour Mill . coccede 400 
Heng Mao Steam Milling Co. bevsccece 400 
Choshun—Chinese Flour Milling Co., 
TUS 0.6606. 5.095 £6606 aU CURES CEE OKO 4080 1,000 
Mukden—Chicn Chin Chai Flour Mill. 100 
Manchuria Flour Milling Co. 400 
Fushun—Chien Chin Chai Flour Mill. 600 
Fukuda Flour Mill ...........se00. 100 
Ningan—Yo Chen Hei Flour Mill..... vee 
POU Wine PIGS? BT .cccccccccccce coe 
Chang Ning Flour Mill ........... 
Dairen—Manchuria Flour Milling Co.. eee 
Chinese Flour Milling Co., Ltd.. 500 
Liaoyang—Sino-Japanese Flour Mill. éae 
Chuan Tai Flour Mill........ occce eee 
Taneiho—Wan Feng Flour Mill. errr 300 
Tiehling—Manchuria Flour Milling 
Mk (0550096006 be 80. 094549-6400040000 500 
Kungchuling—Te Mao Chang Flour 
Wuchen—Yung Yuen Flour Mill eecce o*e 
Hingan—Sin Hwa Flour Mill. eee 
Wucheng—Hun Fa Yu Flour Mill. eee ee 
Sunchiartan—(New mill) ........... 750 





Use of Flag in Trademarks 

By an act of Congress approved Jan. 8, 
1913, trademarks are refused registration if 
they “consist of or comprise the flag or 
coat-of-arms or other insignia of the United 
States, or any simulation thereof, or of any 
state or municipality, or of any foreign na- 
tion, or of any design or picture that has 
been or may hereafter be adopted by any 
fraternal society as its emblem, or of any 
name, distinguishing mark, character, em- 
blem, color, flag, or banner adopted by any 
institution, organization, club, or society, 
which was incorporated in any state in the 
United States prior to the date of the adop- 
tion and use by the applicant.” 
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Equivalents in Avoirdupois 
Argentine Republic— 


Ton, 1,000 kilos, equals...... *2,204% Ibs 

Hectare of land equals..... 2.471 acres 
A “sack” of flour weighs...... 280 Ibs 
A “bag” of flour weighs...... 140 lbs 
A barrel of flour weighs net... 196 Ibs 
Russia— 

1 pood equals .....eseeeeees 36 lbs 

10 poods equal 1 chetvert or. 360 lbs 

100 chetverts of wheat equal 72 ars 

100 chetverts of seed equal.. 83 ars 

100 chetverts of barley equal 88 ars 

100 chetverts of rye equal... 74 ars 

100 chetverts of oats equal.. 68 qrs 
France— 

1,000 kilogrammes equal.... 1 tton 

218.2 kilogrammes equal.... 480 lbs 

226.45 kilogrammes equal... 496 lbs 

1 quintal, 100 kilos, equals... 220% lbs 

18¢€ charges equal ..... cooce 100 ars 

1 hectolitre equals ...... ° 2.8 bus 
Holland— 

1 last of wheat equals...... 10% are 

1 last of barley equals...... 10% #$=ars 

1 last of oats equals......... 10% # ars 
1 German last of wheat equals 9% #=ars 
100 Egyptian ardebs of brews 

OQUA] .nccccccccccccccccccs 62% #=ars 
816 Constantinopie kilos sonal. 100 ars 
100 Galatz kilos equal ........ 143 qrs 
100 Ibrail kilos equal.......... 252 ars 
100 Malta salms of wheat 

CQUAL .cccccccccccccccccscce 102 ars 
6 Spanish fanegas of * wheat 

equal about .....seeeecveees 1 ar 
3650 Austrian stajas of wheat 

OGURA] cc ccccccccsccccecccecs 100 ars 
25 Portuguese  alqueire of 

wheat equal .........6- ooes 1% #=ars 
472.81 Vienna metzen equal.... 100 ars 
19 Austro-Hungarian minots 

CQUAL ..ccccccccccsccccceses 4 ars 
1 Smyrna kilo equals ......... 1 bu 
1 Barcelona cras of wheat 

ORUEID cccccccccccccvccsccece 1.925 bus 
10 Norway maas—l1 maller— 

OOURL cocccccccccecccccecese 4.126 bus 
1 Vienna metze equals ........ 1.7 bus 
1 Chilean fanega equals....... 154% lbs 
1 maund Indian wheat seed 

OGUBIS ccccccccccccccccccces 82 lbs 
1 Chinese picul equals........ 133% lbs 
1 Japanese koku equals....... 6.11 bus 
A quarter weighs— 

English (8 bus) .......++e6- 480 Ibs 

California wheat .......+++. 500 Ibs 

Other American wheat...... 480 lbs 

Chilean wheat .......+++e0+ 480 Ibs 

South Russian wheat ....... 492 Ibs 

American maize .......+-+65 480 Ibs 

Danubian maize .........+++ 480 lbs 

Danubian wheat ........++- ° 480 lbs 

Odessa maize .....seeeeeees 492 lbs 

Galatz maize .......eeeeeeee 462 lbs 

TINUED cccotecccveccccsceses 400 lbs 

Oats varies from....... 304 to 336 lbs 
Metric ton equals .......++55+ 2,204.6 lbs 
A long ton equals.........6+65 2,240 Ibs 
A short ton equals..........+- 2,000 lbs 
100 kilos equal ......seeeeeee 220% Ibs 
60 kilos equal .........eeeeees 110% lbs 


*In Argentine trade, is reckoned as 2,200 
Ibs. tLong ton. 

To reduce bushels of American maize 
(corn) to quarters (480 lbs) multiply by 7 
and divide by 60. To reduce sacks of flour 
(280 lbs) to barrels (196 lbs) multiply by 
10 and divide by 7. Reverse operation to 
change 196 lbs into 280 lbs, 

The weight of a barrel of flour is based 
on the old English “stone” of 14 Ibs—14 
stone being taken as a barrel. The sack 
has 20 stone; thus a 280-lb sack is 20-14ths 
of a barrel, or, for convenience of figuring, 
we say 10-7ths. Bearing this in mind, it is 
easy to reduce sacks to barrels, or vice 
versa, 

To reduce cwts, English (112 Ibs) of flour 
to barrels (196 lbs), multiply by 4 and 
divide by 7. 





Metric System Equivalents 


United States- equivalents of the more 
important metric units: 





LENGTH 
1 inch ......+++.++.+- 2.64 centimeters 
2 fO0t acccccees .++-30.48 centimeters 
1 yard .....+.++++++-91.44 centimeters 
A mile .cccccce «+eee 1.6093 kilometers 
1 centimeter ....... .39 inch 
1 meter ......++e+e- 8.28083 feet 
1 kilometer ........3,280.83 feet 
AREA 
1 square foot...... 929.0341 sq centimeters 
1 square yard. .. .83618 square meters 
1 BCTO ccccccces °404687 hectares 
1 square mile...... 258.9998 hectares 
1 square centimeter .154997 square inches 
1 square meter..... 1.195985 square yards 
1 hectare ......+.++ 2.47104 acres 
WEIGHT 
1 pound ........... .45359 kilograms 
1 short ton ........ .90718486 metric tons 
1 kilogram ........ 2.204622 pounds 
1 metric ton .....+ 1.1023112 short tons 





Conversion of Argentine and Metric Units 


To convert the common Argentine units 
employed in connection with the grain and 
flour trade into their American equivalents, 
the following formulas may be used: 

To convert wheat prices in Argentine pa- 
per money (m/n) per 100 kilos into prices 
per bushel in American gold, assuming the 
Argentine paper dollar to be worth at the 
time 365c, multiply the Argentine m/n price 
by 21, and divide by 220. 

To convert metric tons into bushels of 
wheat (60 lbs), multiply the number of tons 
by 36.7 

To convert metric tons into barrels of flour 
(196 Ibs), multiply the number of tons by 
11.2. 


To convert metric tons into b hels of 
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flaxseed (56 Ibs), multiply the number of 
tons by 39.3. 

To convert metric tons into bushels of 
oo (32 lbs), multiply the number of tons by 
68.9. 


To convert metric tons into bushels of 
corn (66 Ibs), multiply the number of tons 
by 39.3. 

To convert metric tons into bushels of 
eg f (48 lbs), multiply the number of tons 
y 4 

To convert hectares into acres, multiply 
the number of hectares by 2.471. 

A quintal being one tenth of a metric ton, 
to convert quintals into bushels, multiply the 
number of quintals by one tenth of the 
figures given above for tons: 3.67 for wheat, 
3.93 for flaxseed, 6.89 for oats, and 3.93 
for corn. 





United Kingdom Weight Basis 


All transactions in grain, meal, bran, po- 
tatoes, and agricultural seeds in the United 
Kingdom since Jan. 1, 1923, the date upon 
which the corn sales act of 1921 went into 
force, have been conducted on a price per 
hundredweight of 112 Ibs. For many years 
the weights recognized in the different dis- 
tricts of England were a source of con- 
fusion. The corn sales act provides for 
uniformity in the weights and measures used 
in dealing with these articles. 

Since Dec. 31, 1922, any contract, bargain, 
sale, or transaction in any of the articles to 
which the act applies has been null and 
void unless made by weight only, and in 
terms of or by reference to the hundred- 
weight of 112 Ibs. 





United Kingdom—Landing and Storage 
Charges on Wheat and Flour 


LONDON Per ton 
WHEAT— (2,240 lbs) 
Working out charges ............. 2s 8d 
Landing charges, including 14 
GOye BESO GTOTARS 20 .ccccscccces 8s 6d 
—— charges, per week......... Os 6%d 
UE GED 5 0:06.05 66660450445 6054505 Os 6d 
London clause charges for delivery 
to lighters from the quay where 
ee 1s 3d 
Landing charges when flour taken 
CO @ DUDID WROTE 2 occccsccccces 9s 0d 
Storage charges per week after 
14 days’ free rent .............. Os 6d 
Delivery charges (cartage)....... - 8s Od 
LIVERPOOL Per ton 
FLOUR— (2,240 lbs) 
Dock and town dues ............. 3s 10a 
Master porterage ..........e.esee8 3s 
GED cccccncccesensses sevrves 8s 0d 
Delivery and storage. “in public 
WRORMONED. 00:0 cccecvesevce coeces 3s 6d 
Warehouse rent, per week. -. Os 4d 
Storage in railroad company’ - 
warehouse for dispatch by rail.. 0s 8d 
Rent in railroad company’s ware- 
ROUSS POF WEEK .cccccccccccceces Os 2d 
Per ton 
WHEAT— (2,240 lbs) 
Unloading, landing and storage... 6s 9%d 
N. B. Very little wheat is stored by 


merchants. Millers who take wheat overside 
in barges or from steamers alongside save 
some of these charges. 


GLASGOW 
Per ton 
WHEAT— (2,240 lbs) 
Clyde dues .......... is 0000 ++. 1810%d 
Landing and delivering (buik) coe WS OVE 
Landing and delivering in bags... 2s 1d 
Watching (less 20% per ton)...... Os 8d 
Cartage to store in bags .......... ls 6d 
Per 100 bags 
of 240 lbs 
S| ee cocee DE Oe 
Delivering, without weighing owees 12s 6d 
Delivering with weighing ......... 20s 10d 
Warehouse rent per week ..... eos 28114 
Per ton 
FLOUR— (2,240 Ibs) 
Clyde dues, landing, delivering 
ORE WRIERIN® o.cccccascccccceces 5s 0d 
Cartage to store, Kerninind and de- 

WVOFING 2 cccccccece Sdeveee - 48 2a 
Warehouse rent per week TYTTTrT Te Os 3%d 
DUBLIN 

Per ton 
WHEAT— (2,240 lbs) 
Landing dues (plus 12%%)....... - Os 6 
FLOUR— 
Landing dues (plus 12%%) ...... Os 8d 
Storage in transit sheds .......... 2s 11d 
BELFAST 
FLOUR— 
Landing charges ........... coccee OS OG 


Interpretation of “Cwt” 

In the United Kingdom the term “cwt"’ 
means 112 Ibs. In the United States and 
in Canada the term is used generally to 
indicate 100 Ibs. It has been found most 
satisfactory to use the term ‘“‘per 100 Ibs’’ 
when quoting foreign markets, in order to 
avoid misunderstanding on this account. 





Canada—Net Weight Law 
Canadian law requires that flour packed in 
bags or any other form of container must 
show by actual weight when packed 196 lbs 
of flour to the barrel, 98 ibs to the half 
barrel, etc. The weight of the package may 
not be included. 





Pounds to the Quarter in Grain 
Funch, Edye & Co., Inc., New York, have 
prepared this table of grain equivalents as 
recognized in quoting ocean rates; 





Lbsto Quarter 

bu equals lbs 

Wheat or peas ........+-+- - 60 480 
Corn ..... 66 480 
Rye ... 56 480 
Barley . 48 400 
OMts ccccscccccccccsccsccscecs SB 320 
Buckwheat .....eseeeeeeees 48 400 
Flaxseed ......++ cccccccosce 480 





Flour Milling in South Africa 


A list of the principal South African mills, 
compiled in the American consulate-general 
at Cape Town, includes the following, ca- 
pacity and output figures being unstated: 

Algoa Milling Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 491, 
Port Elizabeth. 

Buffalo Roller Milling Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 
369, East London. 

Buffalo Roller Mills, Kingwilliamstown. 

Castle Milling Co., Ltd., Darling Street, 
Cape Town, 

Central Corn Grinding Mills, P. O. Box 
187, Middelburg, Transvaal. 

Drakenstein Roller Mills, Bethlehem, Or- 
ange Free State. 

East London Flour Milling Co., East Lon- 
don, Cape Province. 

Forrest & Co., John Belmont Road, Ronde- 
bosch, Cape Province. 

Germiston Milling Co., Ltd., 
Street, Germiston. 

Indwe Roller Mills, Indwe, Cape Province. 

Imperial Flour Mills, Queenstown. 

Joubert Bros., Upper Mills, Worcester, 
Cape Province. 

Kaffrarian Steam Mill Co., Ltd., Kingwil- 
liamstown, Durban, East London, Molteno 
and Bethlehem, 

Ladybrand Milling Co., Ladybrand, Orange 
Free State. 

Mills & Son, Ltd., D., Darling Street, P. O. 
Box 121, Cape Town. 

O'Meara & Co., G. H., P. O. Box 822, 
Johannesburg. 
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; Paarl Roller Mills, Huguenot, Cape Proy. 
nce. 

Premier Milling Co., Ltd., Carr and Quinn 
streets, P. O. Box 1530, Johannesburg; 
Church Street, P. O. Box 26, Germiston; ang 
66 Clare Road, Fordsburg, Johannesburg. 

President Roller Flour Mills, P. 0. Box 
25, Erasmus, Transvaal. 

Pretoria West Flour Milling Co., Ltd., Car 
Street, Pretoria West, Pretoria. 

Pyott, Ltd., Port Elizabeth, Woodstock ang 
Johannesburg. 

Smith Hudson, Ltd., 
Elizabeth. 

South African Milling Co., 
Town and Port Elizabeth. 

Star Milling Co., Ltd., 
Newton, Johannesburg. 

Transvaal Milling Co., Ltd., 23 President 
Street, P. O. Box 5904, Johannesburg. 

Caledon Roller Flour Mills, Caledon, Cape 
Province. 

Cereal Mfg. Co., Ltd., Moorreesburg, Cape 
Province. 

Natal Mill & Elevator Co., Durban, Natal, 

Lawes & Co., Ltd., Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal. 

Brandfort Steam Mills, Brandfort, Orange 
Free State. 

Coronet Roller Mills, Bloemfontein, Orange 
Free State, 

Eksteen Senekal Milling Co., Theunissen, 
Orange Free State. 

O. F. S. Milling Co., Bloemfontein, Orange 
Free State. 

Vereeniging Milling Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 
3, Vereeniging; P. . Box 146, Springs, 
Transvaal; and P. O. Box 7060, Johannes. 
burg. 

Union Flour Mills, Ltd., P. O. Box 879, 
Durban, Natal. 

Berg River Flour Mills, Noorder Paarl, 
Cape Province. 

Spes Bona Flour Mills, Box 17, Hopefield, 
Cape Province. 

Worcester Milling Co., Box 60, Worcester, 
Cape Province. 

Bridgeford Roller Mills, Box 184, Bloem- 
fontein, 

McDonald & Forbes, Ltd., Box 46, Harri- 
smith, Orange Free State. 

- W. Van der Merwe & Co., Box 58, 
Bethlehem, Transvaal. 

Balfour Steam Roller Mills, Box 42, Bal- 
four, Transvaal, 

Bennett’s Roller Mills, Box 21, Stander- 
ton, Transvaal. 

Bethal Premier Milling Co., Box 35, Beth- 
al, Transvaal. 

Carolina Roller Mills, Box 95, Carolina, 
Transvaal. 
Koster 
Transvaal. 
Lichtenburg Milling Co., Box 71, 

tenburg, Transvaal. 

Voorspoed Roller Mills, Box 78, Carolina, 
Transvaal. 


Broad Street, Port 


Ltd., Cape 
83 Bree Street, 


Roller Mills, Box 63, Koster, 


Lich- 


FLOUR PACKAGES FOR FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


There follows a statement of the packages in which flour is most commonly shipped 


to the countries importing from the United States. 


This information has been compiled 


by the United States Department of Commerce from reports received from its repre- 


- sentatives in the various countries in question, 


Africa—98-lb cotton, also wooden barrels. 

Azores—Same as Brazil’s 97-lb package. 

Baltic States—Same as Scandinavia, more 
often jute. 

Barbados and Turk Islands—Cotton 98-lb 
bags, 196-lb cottons, 7-lb cottons (14 being 
inclosed in jute) are the most common 
packages, 

Bermuda—vUsually standard packages are 
taken, but sometimes 100-lb bags are used. 

Bolivia—American flour comes in sacks of 
100 lbs each, containing two 50-lb sacks. 

Brazil—The common package is a 22-kilo 
sack, although 44 kilos—approximately 97 
lbs—is the unit. In case double sacks are 
used, extra import duties are levied (single 
sacks are exempt from import duty). Also 
shipped in barrels. 

British Honduras—Flour is usually shipped 
in barrels, sometimes sacks of 96, 48, 24 lbs, 
usually cotton, sometimes jute. 

Canada—Imports very little flour. It is 
all border trade, and no standard package 
is used, 

Canary Islands—50-kilo cotton. 

Chile—All Chilean flour comes packed in 
Osnaburg bags, weighing 23 and 46 kilos 
gross, respectively; no outside bag covering 
is used. 

China—Cloth sacks of 49 Ibs each are 
used. 

Colombia—Flour is shipped in five 25-lb 
cottons inclosed in a jute outer cover. Wa- 
terproof packages are also used. 

Costa Rica—Four cotton sacks inclosed in 























one jute bag. 
each. 

Cuba—Practically all flour used in Cuba is 
packed in 200-lb and 203-lb bags. It is 
thought that more than half of the bags 
are of the 203-lb size. Flour is packed in 
regular white cotton bags without an outer 
covering of jute or burlap. 

Dominican Republic—Flour is shipped in 
12%- and 25-lb cottons. These small bags 
in a large jute sack containing 10 of the 
12%-lb bags or 5 of the 25-lb bags; also 
loose in 125- and 196-lb cotton sacks, in- 
closed in a jute sack; medium weight cloth 
is used for these sacks. 

Dutch and British Guiana—Flour is im- 
ported in 98- and 196-lb cottons. 

Dutch West Indies—Sacks of 98 and 196 
lbs are used. 

Ecuador—Flour imports come in 98- and 
88-lb cotton bags inclosed in jute sacks. 

Egypt—Flour jis imported in 140-lb jutes, 
also 50- and 100-kilo cottons and jutes. 

French West Indies—The flour is received 
in cotton bags of 196 lbs, 100 lbs and 26 lbs 
to the bag, but more commonly in the 196-1lb 
bags. Heavy cotton bags are used. 

Germany—Same as Scandinavia, 
often jute. 

Great Britain—Flour is generally imported 
in 140-lb cottons. 

Greece—Flour is either imported in ordi- 
nary 110-lb cloth bags or in 140-lb jutes. 

Guatemala—Flour is imported in 49-lb 
cotton bags, three bags being inclosed in one 
jute or burlap bag. For retail grocery or 
family trade, in 24-lb cotton bags, four of 
which are inclosed in one jute or burlap 
ee or in 12-lb cotton bags, eight to a jute 

ag. 

Haiti—Flour is generally received in cot- 
ton sacks of 20 lbs each, six sacks being 
placed in a jute bag. Bags of 98 and 196 
Ibs are also received, especially by, or for 
sale to, the bakeries; also in 24%- and 49-lb 
cotton bags, 8 and 4 respectively inclosed 
in jute. 

Honduras—Sacks of 98 lbs are most com- 
monly used. 

~ eeneliinmeias sacks of 49 lbs each are 
used. 

Italy—100-kilo cotton and jute. 

Jamaica—Bags containing 196 Ibs flour 
and weighing about 2 Ibs are in almost uni- 
versal use. Flour is packed in fairly heavy, 
regular cotton bags. Wooden barrels, 7-lb 
cotton, 3%-lb cotton (14 and 28 respectively 
in jute outer cover) are also used. 

Japan—Cloth sacks of 49 Ibs each are 
used. 

Kwangtung—Cloth sacks of 49 Ibs each 
are used, 


Cotton sacks contain 49 lbs 


more 
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‘December 


Minneapolis milling capacity, 


National Association, died. 


Russia, organized. 1891. 


. i 





TEEL rolls introduced in Minnesota flour mills. 
1,000 run of stone. 
Great flour mill fire at Rochester, N. Y. 


John Crosby, pioneer Minneapolis miller and president of the Millers’ 
1887. 


Millers’ Russian Relief Movement, 


The World’s 
Wheat 


eo” * 


yore TEMSPHERp 


White dots 
indicate harvest time 





NOTABLE TRADE EVENTS 


DURING THIS MONTH THE EVENTS NOTED BELOW OCCURRED 


1874, 
1874, 
1887. 


to send flour to starving peasants of 


Decision against flour bleaching, leading to 12 years of uncertainty on the 
subject, promulgated by James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 


Record output of flour in Minneapolis, 18,541,650 bbls. 1916. 
New regulations pramulgated by Milling Division of Food Administration. 


1908. 


Removal of all Food Administration flour regulations, effective on date of 


order. 1918. 


Emergency tariff bill first reported to the House of Representatives. 1920. 
Federal standards for bread promulgated. 


Brief of the case against the Continental Baking Corporation submitted to 
Congress by The Northwestern Miller. 1924. 


President Coolidge recommends suspension of all action under section 28 


of the merchant marine act. 1924. 
R. L. Nafziger buys controlling interest 


Atlas Flour Mills, Milwaukee, burn, with $200,000 loss. 
Senate judiciary committee begins investigation of the so-called “bread 





1928 


1922. 


in Schulze Baking Co. 1926. 
1926. 








Day of the Week........ of & 


Standard flour established. 1917. trust” in the United States. 1926. 
Day of the Month.........) 1 | 2 8 4 5 6 7 8] 9 10 ll 12 18 14 15/16 17 18 19 20 21 22) 23 24 25 26 27 28 29) 30 31 
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Minneapolis Sun Rises H. M. 7 9/7 10|7 11 
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Mean Time/Sun Sets H.M./4 29/4 28/4 28 
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Mexico—The size of flour bags used are 
those containing 49 and 98 lbs. Flour is 
packed in regular cotton bags when coming 
by rail. Flour coming in by steamer was 
formerly packed in cotton bags, inclosed in 
outer wrapping such as burlap. 

Netherlands—Same as Scandinavia, more 
often jute. 

Nicaragua—Jute bags of 98 lbs each are 
preferred. 

Palestine and Syria—Practically all Amer- 
ican flour is purchased from Egyptian com- 
mission houses and the packages are the 
same as those for Egypt. 

Panama—Flour is sold in barrels, half 
barrels and sacks of various sizes. Several 
small sacks are then made into one package 
with an external covering of burlap; like- 
wise 98-lb cotton. 

Peru—The sizes of flour bags that are in 
common use in this country are 49, 98, 101 
lbs. These are made of cotton, and the 


larger sizes usually have an outside bag of 
jute. This outside bag is especially advan- 
tageous in lessening the loss incurred by 
rough handling in the ports on the west 
coast of South America. 

Philippine Islands—Cloth sacks of 49 Ibs 
each are used. 

Philippine Islands (Manila)—Sacks of 49 
Ibs, cotton. 

Salvador—Cloth 50-lb bags are used. 

Scandinavian Countries—50- and 100-kilo 
cotton, also 50- and 100-kilo jute. 

Trinidad—Whole and half bags. Whole 
bags weigh 196 lbs net, and half bags 98 
lbs net, 

Venezuela—Most of the flour used here 
comes in bags of 49 and 98 lbs. They are 
cotton and double, and are not inclosed in 
burlap. Flour is also imported in 196-lb 
45- and 90-kilo cotton sacks, inclosed in 
burlap. 


VARIETIES OF UNITED STATES WHEAT 


The following is a list of the varieties of 
wheat known in the United States. It has 
been prepared by Charles H. Briggs, of 
the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Labora- 
tory, Minneapolis. The standardized names 
adopted for the varieties grown either com- 
mercially or experimentally are given, those 
in quotation marks being experimental or 
not of commercial importance. In the table 
the abbreviation ‘‘R’”’ is used for red skinned 
wheats and “Wh” for white skinned or 
amber wheats. Names which are shown in 
parentheses are common synonyms for the 
varieties that they follow. 


COMMON WHEATS 
A. Hard Spring (in northern states and 


Canada): Ceres R, “‘Dakota’’ R, ‘‘Dixon’”’ 
(Humpback II), (semihard) R, “Early Red 
Fife’ R, Garnet R, “Ghirka’ (Ghirka 


Spring) R, Glyndon R Haynes Blue-stem 
R, “Hope” R, Humpback (semihard) R, 
“Huron” (semihard) R, Kitchener R, Kota 
R, Ladoga R, ‘Laramie’ R, ‘‘Marquillo” R, 
Marquis R, ‘“‘Norka’”’ R, ‘‘Pioneer’’ R, Power 
R, Prelude R, Preston (Velvet Chaff) R, 
Progress R, Red Bobs R, Red Fife R, “Re- 
liance” R, Ruby R, “Rysting’’ R, “Stanley” 
R, Supreme R, “Webster” R, “Wellman” 
(Wellman’s Fife) R, ‘““White Fife” Wh. 
orthern Hard Winter (in northern 
great plains states). Iowa No. 404 R, “Iowa 
No. 1946”" R, Karmont R, “Minard” R, ‘‘Min- 
hardi’ R, Minturki R, Montana No. 36 R, 
Newturk R, Wisconsin Pedigree No. 2 R. 

Cc. Hard Winter (mainly central, also 
northern and western). Alton R, Bacska 
(Wisconsin Pedigree No. 408) R, Beloglina 
R, Black Hulled (Clark’s Black Hulled) R, 
Ilred R, Iobred R, Kanred R, Mosida R, 
Nebraska No. 60 R, “Regal’’ R, Ridit R, 
“Sherman” R, Superhdrd R, Turkey Red R, 
“Yaroslav” R. 

D. Soft Winter (eastern and central). 
Ashkof R, Ashland R, “Bearded Winter 
Fife’ Wh, Berkeley Rock R, “Big Frame” 
R, China R, Climax (Jones Climax) R, Cur- 
rell (Currell’s Prolific) R, Dawson (Dawson 
Golden Chaff) Wh, Democrat Wh, Denton 


R, “Diamond Grit’ R, Diehl-Mediterranean 
R, Fleming R, Flint R, Forward R, Fulcas- 
ter R, Fulhio R, Fultz R, Fultzo-Mediter- 
ranean R, Gipsy R, Gladden R, “Gluten” 
(Gluten B86) R, Goens R, Goldcoin* Wh, 
Gold Drop R, “Golden Cross” R, Grandprize 
R, Greeson Wh, Harvest Queen R, “Homer” 
R, Honor Wh, ‘“‘Hussar’’ (Red Hussar) R, 
Illini Chief R, Imperial Amber R, Jones 
Fife* R, Leap (Leap’s Prolific) R, “Link” 
(Missing Link) Wh, ‘“‘Longberry No. 1” Wh, 
“Mammoth Amber” Wh, Mammoth Red R, 
Martin* Wh, Mealy R, Mediterranean R, 
Michikof R, ‘‘Nebraska No. 28” R, “New 
Amber Longberry” Wh, Nigger R, Nittany 
R, Oakley R, “Oatka Chief’ Wh, Odessa* 
R, “Ontario Wonder” R, Penquite R, “Pes 
terboden” R, Poole R, Portage R, “Pride of 
Genesee”’ R, Prosperity (American Bronze) 
R, Purkoff R, “Read’’ (Read’s White Win- 
ter) Wh, Red Chief R, Red Clawson R, Red 
May R,. Red Rock R, Red Wave R, Rice 
R, Rochester R, Rudy R, Rupert R, Rural 
New Yorker No. 6 R, “Rural New Yorker 
No. 67" R, Russian R, Russian Red R, “‘Sat- 
isfaction’”’ (Smith’s Rust Proof) Wh, “‘Scho- 
nacher” Wh, “Seneca Chief’? Wh, Shepperd 
R, “Sibley’’ R, “Silversheaf”’ R, ‘‘Treadwell” 
Wh, Trumbull R, Valley (also Kansas and 
Texas) R, “Virginia’’ R, Walker R, Wheed- 
ling R, White Winter Wh, “White Wonder” 
Wh, ‘Windsor’ Wh, “Winter Chief” R, 
“Wisconsin Pedigree No. 40” R, “Wyan- 
dotte” (Wyandotte Red) R, Zimmerman R. 

E. Soft Winter (western). “Arcadian” 
Wh, “Ariette’’ R, “Buffum No. 17” R, “Chal- 
lenge” Wh, “Cox’”’ R, Eaton Wh, Genesee 
Giant Wh, Goldcoin* (Forty-fold) Wh, Jones 
Fife* (Super) R, Kofod (sometimes inter- 
mediate or spring) Wh, Lofthouse R, Mar- 
tin® Wh, Odessa* R, “Peterson” (Lars 
Peterson) R, Prohibition Wh, Red Russian 


R, “Ruddy” R, Silvercoin Wh, Sol R, 
“Squarehead” R, “Squarehead’s Master” R, 
Triplet R, “Winter 


“White Odessa” Wh, 
h. 


Spring (western). “Colorado No. 
50” “Wh, “Converse” R, ‘‘Dart’’ (Dart’s Im- 
perial) Wh, Defiance Wh, Dicklow Wh, 


Blue-stem” 
. So 








Early Defiance Wh, Federation Wh, Foisy 
Wh, Galgalos Wh, Gypsum Wh, Indian Wh, 
“John Brown” Wh, “Mexican Blue Stem” 
Wh, New Zealand Wh, Onas Wh, Pacific 
Blue Stem Wh, “Pilcraw’” Wh, Propo Wh, 
Rink Wh, ‘“‘Schlanstedt’” R, Sonora Wh, Sur- 
prise (Pringle’s Surprise) Wh, Touse Wh. 

G. Hard and Semihard Spring (western). 
Allen (Red Allen) Wh, Baart Wh, “Bobs” 
Wh, Bunyip Wh, “Canadian Red” Wh, 
“Champlain” (Pringle’s Champlain) R, Chul 
R, “Erivan” R, Fretes R, Hard Federation 
Wh, Huston R, “Jumbuck’”’ Wh, Kinney R, 
“Lynn” Wh, Quality Wh, Regenerated De- 
fiance Wh, Sevier Wh, ‘“‘Talimka’”’ Wh, White 
Federation Wh. 

H. Soft Spring (eastern and southern, but 
fall sown in southeastern states). Emerald 
Wh, Java R, Palisade (Colorado and Ne- 
braska) Wh, Purple Straw R (soft eastern 
spring but in southeastern states fall sown), 
“Resaca”’ R. 


CLUB WHEATS (WESTERN ONLY) 

I. Spring. Big Club Wh, Blue Chaff (or 
intermediate) Wh, “Dale”? R, Hybrid 63 Wh, 
“Hybrid 108” R (or intermediate), Hybrid 
123 R, Hybrid 148 Wh (also intermediate), 
Jenkin Wh, Little Club Wh, ‘“Mayview” R, 
Redchaff Wh, “Wilbur” Wh. 

J. Winter. Albit Wh, Copei R, 
60” Wh, Hybrid 128 Wh. 


POULARD 


“Hybrid 


K. Spring. Alaska Wh, ‘“‘Clackamas’”’ R. 
L. Winter. ‘Titanic’ Wh, ‘‘Winter Alas- 
ka” R. 


DURUM 

M. Spring. Acme Wh, ‘“‘Akrona’’ Wh, Ar- 
nautka Wh, Barnatka Wh, “Buford’’ Wh, 
“Golden Ball’ Wh, Kahla Wh, Kubanka Wh, 
“Kubanka No. 8” Wh, Marouani Wh, Min- 
dum Wh, Monad Wh, Mondak Wh, Nodak 
Wh, Nohola Wh, Peliss Wh, Pentad (D-5) 
R, “Velvet Don” Wh, 


POLISH 
N. Spring. ‘‘White Polish’? Wh. 
EMMER 
O. Spring. ‘“‘Khapli’”’ R, “Vernal” R 
P. Winter. ‘Black Winter” R. 
SPELT 
Q. Spring. ‘‘White Spring” R. 
R. Winter. ‘‘Alstroum”’ R, “Bearded”. R, 
“Red Winter” R. 
EINKORN 
S. Winter. ‘“‘Einkorn” R. 


*These varieties are grown both in east- 
ern, central and western states. 


GOVERNMENT CLASSIFICATION 


The classes in which the above wheat 
varieties are placed according to the United 
States official grain standards are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Hard Red Spring: Red varieties under 
A, F, G, and the variety Java under H. 

2. Durums: M (both red and white). 

-.8. Hard Red Winter: B, C. 

«4. Soft Red Winter: Red, varieties under 
D, B, H, I and J. P 


5. White: White wheats under A, D, E, 
F, G, H, I and J. 


6. Cereal grains: K, L, N, O, P, Q, R, S. 





Export Sack Markings 


The question as to whether flour packages 
going into the United Kingdom must be 
specifically marked as having been milled 
in the United States, or whether it is suf- 
ficient that the origin be indicated by the 
address of the miller, has been answered as 
follows by A. L, H. Street, legal contributor 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Unless there happens to be some recently 
adopted regulation to the contrary, and a 
careful search fails to disclose it, it is not 
necessary to mark flour packages with such 
specifications as “made in U. S. A.,” or 
“milled in U. S. A.” The requirements of 
the British merchandise marks act under 
this head appear to be sufficiently met if 
there is ‘‘a definite indication of the country 
in which the goods were made or produced.” 

It is said, with apparent accuracy, at 
pages 851-852 of “Exporters’ Encyclopedia,” 
1919-1920. “The ‘merchandise marks act’ of 
Great Britain provides that foreign goods 
imported into the United Kingdom, which 
do not bear any mark whatever, either on 
the goods themselves or on the packages or 
wrappers containing them, are not required 
to bear any qualifying statement, such as 
‘made abroad,’ or ‘made in the U. S.’ 

“Foreign goods bearing a name or trade- 
mark of a manufacturer in the United King- 
dom must have that name or trademark, 
accompanied by a definite indication of the 
country of origin of the goods. The name 
of the country is a sufficient indication with- 
out the words ‘made in,’ if the name or 
trademark only appears; for instance ‘John 
Smith, United States,’ would be satisfactory. 
If such a mark as ‘John Smith, Sheffield,’ 
which is a place in England, is used, then 
the qualification must be ‘made in the U. 
8S. A.,’ or similar wording. 

“If the foreign imported goods bear the 
name of a place identical with or colorable 
imitation of a place in the United Kingdom 
(such as Newark, being also the name of a 
place in England), the name or trademark 
should be accompanied by the name of the 
country in which the place is situated; thus 
Boston, in Massachusetts, should be accom- 
panied by the name ‘United States’ or ‘U. 8S.’ 

“In no way must the trademark on im- 
ported goods seek to give the impression 
that the goods are of British or Irish origin. 

“Trade descriptions in any language net 
the language of the country of origin mtst 
be accompanied by a statement of the act- 
tual country of production of the goods as, 
for instance, ‘Made in Germany.’ 

“All the foregoing qualifications must be 
distinct, in equally conspicuous characters 
with and in proximity to the marks they 
are intended to qualify.” 





Canadian and G. S. of America Flour Contract 








LONGO, soc sccccccoteccccccccccccdee 
SOLD TO/BOUGRE OF ..ccccccccccccccecececvesescee eee cecccvcccccesessecescoecs eecccece 
on the printed rules endorsed on this Contract. eovcccces cocccccccose oes BAy 
(2 per cent. more or jess) of Flour, weighing at ‘ise ‘of despatch........ 
BPOREOE . cccccccesccecececdecccccccccceseccccceccocceeoe to be equal at time of despatch to 
*fair average quality of the season's shipments PUTTY ee pb060066 00000580 SOS ERENT D ORDO 
*sealed sample in possession Of.........sceceeesescecseeees PPYTTITITITT TTT 


Due allowance to be made for bleaching and time out of bulk. 

The Flour is not warranted free from defect rendering same unmerchantable, which would 
not be apparent on reasonable examination, any statute or rule of law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Despatched or to be despatched from........ccecccccccesccsssevsssesesessees eoee 
per rail and/or Lake or River steamer or steamers, as per Bill or Bills of Lading “dated or 
SD We Gs evn vcncevesecovcsscneoscaeneens and to be shipped.........eeee0- 620seseeoets 


from any safe Atlantic port or ports between Hampton Roads and the “St. ‘Lawrence and/or 
Gulf port or ports inclusive, per first-class Ocean steamer or steamers and/or motor-vessel 


OF MOCOP-VORBEIS. ..ccccccscscccccccccesesccces classed not lower than 90 Al, or British 
Corporation B.S. or equal classification in American, French, Italian, Norwegian or other 
equal Register, at the price of..........+.55. GRY. cccccesccees shillings and........... pence 
per 280 lbs. gross including freight and insurance to..... coccccccccoees direct or indirect. 


Each shipment shall be deemed a separate Contract, and in case the above forms 
part of a larger shipment of the same brand, any loss arising from damaged or ullaged 
packages, or any excess or deficiency shall be shared pro rata by the receivers of the 
various parcels. 

Bill or Bills of Lading to be final as to quantity, weight and date of shipment in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary. 

Payment by cash in London in exchange for shipping documents, on or before arrival 
of first vessel, less discount for the unexpired term oOf.........eeeee8:5 days from date of 
arrival of Bill or Bills of Lading in London, at the rate of one- half of one per cent. per 
annum above the advertised rate of interest for short deposits allowed by the leading Joint 
Stock Banks in London, or at Seller’s option by Buyer’s acceptance of Shipper’s or Seller's 
drafts, domiciled in London, at...........eee6: days’ sight from date of arrival of Bill or 
Bills of Lading in London, with documents attached, but payment is in no case to be later 
than the prompt. Should, however, the shipment or any portion thereof be included in a 
Bill or Bills of Lading, for a larger quantity, payment to be made against an approved 
delivery order or orders, but payment shall not in such case be demanded before the 
arrival of the vessel, and in case of loss Seller to recover the Insurance from the Under- 
writers, and hold such amount or amounts as may be due to the Buyer at his disposal. If 
shipping documents have not been sighted at time of vessel’s arrival at Port of discharge, 
Seller shall provide documents entitling Buyer to obtain delivery of the Flour, and pay- 
ment must be made in exchange for same, such payment to be made without prejudice to 
Buyer's rights under the Contract. 

Seller to give Policies and/or Certificates of Insurance, free of war risk, for not less 
than two per cent. over the gross amount of Invoice, the excess (if any) remaining for 
Seller's account, in case of total loss only. Insurance to be effected at Seller’s option with 
approved Underwriters and/or Companies paying losses (if any) on gold basis in London, 
but for whose solvency Seller is not to be responsible. Insurance shall, however, only be 
effected with Underwriters and/or Companies carrying on business in London or who for 
the purpose of any legal proceedings agree to a British Domicile and provide an address 
for service of process in London. 

Should shipment be prevented by prohibition of export, blockade or war, this Contract, 
or the then unfulfilled part thereof, to be cancelled. 

Seller shall not be answerable for loss, damage, or delay, caused by strikes or by 
combinations of workmen. 

Buyer and Seller agree that, for the purpose of proceedings, either legal or by arbitra- 
tion, this Contract shall be deemed to have been made in England, and to be performed 
there, any correspondence in reference to the offer, the acceptance, the place of payment 
or otherwise notwithstanding, and the Courts of England or Arbitrators appointed in Eng- 
land, as the case may be, shall, except for the purpose of enforcing any award made in 
pursuance of the arbitration clause hereof, have exclusive jurisdiction over all disputes 
which may arise under this Contract. Such disputes shall be settled according to the law 
of England whatever the domicile, residence, or place of business of the parties to this 
Contract may be or become. Any party to this Contract residing or carrying on business 
elsewhere than in England or Wales, shall, for the purposes of proceedings at law or in 
Arbitration, be considered as ordinarily resident or carrying on business at the office of the 
Secretary for the time being of the London Flour Trade Association, and if in Scotland, he 
shall be held to have prorogated jurisdiction against himself to the English Courts, or if 
in Northern Ireland to have submitted to the jurisdiction, and to be bound by the decision 
of the English Courts. The service of proceedings upon any such party by leaving the 
same at the office of the Secretary for the time being of the London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion, together with the posting of a copy of such proceedings to his address abroad, or in 
Scotland or Northern Ireland, shall be deemed good service, any rule of law or equity to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

All disputes arising from time to time out of this Contract shall be referred to Arbi- 
tration, according to the printed rules endorsed on this Contract, and neither Buyer nor 
Seller shall bring any action against the other of them in respect of any such dispute until 
such dispute has been settled by Arbitrators, or by the Committee of Appeal, as the case 
may be, and it is expressly agreed that the obtaining an award from either tribunal, as 
the case may be, shall be a condition precedent to the right of either contracting party to 
sue the other in respect of any claim arising out of this Contract. All costs of or con- 
nected with the stating and argument of any Special Case for the opinion of the Court 
on any question of law arising in the course of the reference shall be borne and paid by 
the party requiring the same to be stated unless or except so far as otherwise determined 
by the award to be made in the reference. 


RULES 


1.—SELLING SAMPLE.—Elither Seller or Buyer may require same to be deposited with 
the Association within seven business days of the date of Contract. The person requiring 
the deposit shall pay a fee of 10s 6d for custody. 

2.—PROVISIONAL INVOICE stating date of Bill or Bills of Lading shall be handed by 
the original Seller to his Buyer or Buyer’s Agent domiciled in London within sevem days 
after the arrival of the documents in London, but in no case later than twenty-eight days 
from date of Bill of Lading (unless arrival of mail steamer be delayed by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances), and by subsequent Sellers in due course. If the documents are tendered 
within the time stipulated but after arrival of steamer to which the tender refers, landing 
charges if incurred shall be borne by Seller. Seller shall render a separate invoice for each 
set of documents, and Buyer shall have the right to inspect documents during the usual 
banking hours, 

3.—NOTICE TO RETIRE DOCUMENTS shall be given by the Buyer to the Seller before 
11.30 a.m. on the day of payment. If documents are required on a Saturday notice shall be 
given before 4 p.m. on the business day prior to day of payment. 

4.—IN DEFAULT of fulfilment of contract, either party after giving notice shall have 
the right of re-sale or re-purchase either publicly or privately, or assessment of difference 
in value by arbitration, as the case may be, and the defaulter shall make good on demand 
the loss, if any, by such re-sale or re-purchase or assessment. Such notice, or notice of 
any claim for non-fulfilment of Contract, shall be given within seven business days of the 
act of default. In case either party shall suspend payment, or convene or hold a meeting 
of creditors, or commit an act of bankruptcy, or (being a company) shall have a Receiver 
appointed by the Court or Debenture holders, or convene a meeting for or go into liquidation 
whether voluntary or otherwise, he shall be deemed to be in default, and the other party 
shall, after giving notice by letter or telegram to the defaulting party, and notwithstanding 
any bankruptcy or liquidation, immediately have the right of re-sale or re-purchase or 
assessment by arbitration, as the case may be, and shall also be entitled to be paid, or to 
prove in any bankruptcy, liquidation or otherwise, for the loss, if any, or shall account for 
the profit, if any, occasioned by such re-sale or re-purchase or assessment. 

6.—DESCRIPTION AND QUALITY.—Should it be decided by arbitration that the Flour 
shipped is of a distinctly different description, or 10 per cent. inferior in quality to that 
guaranteed in this contract, Seller shall, if required, receive back the Flour at the cost, 
freight and insurance market value on the day on which the claim for arbitration is made, 
of the description or quality guaranteed, or should the Buyer keep the Flour, the Seller 
shall pay such an allowance for difference in description or inferiority in quality as may be 
awarded by arbitration in London, but it shall be in the discretion of the Arbitrators to 
give, in either case, damages over and above the difference in value, according to the special 
circumstances of the case, 

6.—SAMPLING FOR ARBITRATION.—Three packages in every hundred shall be 
sampled. Should either party require more than three packages = every hundred to be 
sampled, the extra expense must be borne by him. 

Should the Buyer not land the Flour at a dock or public wharf, no claim for difference 
in description or inferiority in quality of deliveries ex ship can be made unless samples are 
drawn and sealed conjointly by the Buyer and Seller or by the Doek Company in whose 
Dock the ship discharges before the Flour leaves the ship’s side or Dock. Should the ship 
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of the ship, the other party may forthwith appoint one of the Official Samplers of the 
London Flour Trade Association to draw and seal samples and such samples shall be taken 


I 

Fu 

not discharge in a Dock and either party fail to make arrangements for sampling on arriva) * 
Ga 

as correct and final in the case of arbitration. - 


Should the Flour be landed at a Dock or Public Wharf and should samples not have Gr 
been drawn and sealed as provided in the previous paragraph, no claim for difference in 
description or inferiority in quality can be made unless samples are drawn and sealed con- He 
jointly by the Buyer and Seller or by the Dock Company or Wharfinger on whose premises He 
the Flour is stored, within seven business days from date of final landing. Hi 
7.—NOTICE OF ARBITRATION shall be given and Arbitrator nominated within seven Is 
business days of the parcel being available for proper sampling, if the Flour is landed at a 
Dock or Public Wharf, or within seven business days of drawing samples if the Buyer does Ja 
not land the Flour at a Dock or Public Wharf. K 
8.—FINALITY RULE.—Arbitration on quality having been claimed in accordance with 
the terms of this Contract, the parties claiming must proceed with the arbitration within Le 
twenty-eight days from date of final landing if landed at a Dock or Public Wharf, otherwise 
within twenty-eight days from date of final discharge of steamer. After the expiration of LI 
these limits, claims for quality to be void unless the delay is, in the opinion of the Arbi- LI 
trators, considered justifiable. LI 
9.—NON-BUSINESS DAYS.—Sundays, Good Friday, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the - 
first Monday in August, Christmas Day, Boxing Day, and any other legal Bank Holiday. M 


10.—ARBITRATION.—All disputes arising from time to time out of this Contract shal! 
be referred to two Arbitrators, one to be appointed by each party in difference, the two 
Arbitrators having power to appoint a third in case they deem it necessary. In the event, 
however, of one of the parties appointing an Arbitrator and the other refusing, or for seven 
days after notice of the appointment neglecting to appoint, then providing the Applicant 
Pays to the Association one guinea, the questions in dispute shall stand referred to an 
Arbitrator to be appointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation, to meet the Arbitrator already appointed. In case the Arbitrators do not within 
fourteen days after their appointment agree to an award or appoint a third Arbitrator, or 
in case of the death, refusal to act, or incapacity of any one or more of the Arbitrators; 
then, upon the application to the Association of either of the disputing parties, and provid- 
ing the Applicant pays to the Association one guinea, the questions in dispute shall stand 
referred to two Arbitrators appointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour 
Trade Association at a meeting convened by notice for the purpose. In case the two 
Arbitrators appointed as aforesaid do not, within fourteen days after their appointment, 
agree to an award or appoint a third Arbitrator, then the said Executive Committee, at a 
meeting constituted as hereinbefore provided, shall appoint a third Arbitrator. In case of 
death, refusal to act, or incapacity of any such Arbitrators, the said Executive Committee 
shall substitute a new Arbitrator or Arbitrators in the place of the Arbitrator or Arbitrators 
so dying, refusing, or incapacitated; or should the disputing parties both agree to refer the 
question to the London Flour Trade Association, then, providing the Applicants pay to the 
Association two guineas, the Executive Committee shall appoint two Arbitrators, giving 
them power to call a third, if necessary, to settle the dispute. Only members (or their 
nominated representatives) of the London Flour Trade Association shall be Arbitrators. 

All awards, except in appeal cases, made under an Association Contract shall be subject 
to the following fees for each individual engaged:— 

Not exceeding 500 sacks of 280 lbs. each, or its equivalent, £2 2s. 
And every additional 500 sacks (or part thereof) of 280 lbs. each, £1 1s. ( 

All awards issued under an Association Contract must be written upon the Association 
“Form of Award,’”’ stamped with the stamp of the Association, which can only be obtained 1 
of the Hon. Treasurer at a cost of 5s each if both parties concerned are Members, and 20s 
each if either or both are Non-Members, the extra 15s being paid by the Non-Member. 

The award of any two Arbitrators in writing (subject only to the right of appeal 1 
hereinafter mentioned) shall be conclusive and binding upon all disputing parties, both with 
respect to the matter in dispute and all expenses of and incidental to the reference and 
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award. 

No Member of the Executive Committee having an interest in the matter in dispute 
shall vote on the question of the appointment of Arbitrators. 

In case either party shall be dissatisfied with the award, a right of appeal shall lie to 
the Committee of Appeal elected for that purpose, and subject to their regulations, pro- 
vided notice be given to the Secretary of the London Flour Trade Association, before 4 
o’clock p.m, on the fourth business day after that on which the objecting party shall have 
notice of the -ward, and provided also the Appellant do pay to the Association, on giving 
notice of apjpeul, fees upon the following scale:— 

Members, 14 guineas; Non-Members, 20 guineas. 
The cost of Award Forms to be paid together with the above fees. 

Cost of Award Forms for Members 6s each, and Non-Members 20s each. Should either 
of the disputants be a Non-Member an Award Form costing 20s must be used, the extra 
156s being paid by the Non-Member. 

The Committee of Appeal shall confirm the award appealed from, unless four of the 
five Members appointed to hear such appeal decide to vary such award. They shall also 
award by whom all fees shall be borne. 

The award of the Committee of Appeal, whether confirming the original award or 
varying such award, shall be signed by the Chairman of the day, and, when signed, shall 
become the award of the Committee, and shall be in all cases final. 

Notices given under any of the above Rules must be in writing, and sent by post to 
or left at the usual place of business of the person or firm to whom addressed. 





NEW YORK STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Following is a complete list of the steamship lines which ordinarily operate from the 
port of New York, with port or ports of destination of each, and location of their piers in 
New York harbor. 


Line— To— Piers— 
AMEFICAN occcccccccccccccccceMAMDUPE cecccccsccccccce eccccccccccccccc cb8 tO 63 N. R. 
American Diamond ..........-Antwerp, Rotterdam .......se++.sseeeee0+ee+1, Hoboken 


American & African.......++-Port Natal ........ evcceee ‘Bush Docks 

American & Australian.......Auckland, Melbourne, Sydney, ‘Wellington. . ‘Bush Docks 

American & Cuban...........-Havana and Cuban Ports 

American & Indian... 

Anchor .... --Glasgow .....- 5 

Atlantic Navigation Co.. eeeeee. Cienfuegos, Sagua, ‘Nuevitas, San Domingo, 
Santiago de Cuba ...cccccccccccccccsccccee’? N. R. 





Atlantic Transport .......-...London .. ececcceecces eccccececb8 N. R. 
Bacon, Daniel ..........++++++ West Coast of ‘Africa. . oc ccccccccccccs evcces Bush Docks 
Baltic America ......seeeeeee+DANZig ..cesecserececees venenbnsneeteost CE Docks 
Barber ..cccccceccccccccccsceenuenos Aires, Montevideo. naevesssen Geen Brooklyn 
Barber ... occcccceeesCape Town, Port Natal........ceeeees -Atlantic Docks 









Barber .... ew 
Booth Line .....ceeeees 


»-Hongkong, Manila, Yokohama. err Atlantic Basin 
rte lcabedello, Ceara, Iquitos, Maceio, Manaos, 

Natal, Para, Pernambuco.............++++ Bush Docks 
Brasil cccccccccccccccccccc cc eSAMtOS scccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccessOth St, Brooklyn 
Bristol Clty cccccccccccccccc cE IBtG] sccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccce Ith St, Hoboken 
Bull, A. H., Co. cccesccccccessCOMBtANtiNOPle ....ceceececeeeceececeesssees 22 Brooklyn 
Bull, A. = GO. ceccccceccccccR ete FIG .ecce eecccccccccdcccccccee 8% Brooklyn 
Bull, A, H., Co. oeeees West Coast of Atrica.. veges +eeeeee 22 Brooklyn 
Bull Insular .... oeecesceeses Mayaguez, Ponce, San Domingo, “San Juan..27 Brooklyn 
Campania Trans-Mediterrania.Malaga .........+++. ne Erie Basin 
CIHR cccccccccccccccccvccctecASUe, La Romana, “Monte “Cristi, “Puerta 
Plata, San Domingo, Turks Island........34*Brooklyn 






Clyd ceeccccecccccecceseccsssCharieston, Jacksonville, Wilmington..... -.-86 N. R, 
Colombian S. S. Co........+.+.-Aux Cayes, Barbados, Cartagena, Hayti, 
Kingston, Pernambuco, Para, Port au 


Prince, St. Thomas, St. Croix, Trinidad...7 N. R. 


Columbus .........++see+.+ee+ela Romana, Puerta Plata, San Domingo....75 N. R. 
Commonwealth & Dominion. ..Auckland, Brisbane, Melbourne, Sydney, 

Wellington ..cccccescccccccceeecsesesese+10 Brooklyn 
Commercial European .....+--Belfast .....seseeeseeees eoess-- 18th St. BE. R. 


Commercial South American...Buenos Aires, Rio, Rio Grande ‘do sul. 
Compagnie General Transat- 
lantique .......+..s+++e+ee+.bordeaux, Danzig, Hamburg, Havre, Vigo...57 N. R. 


Compania Transatlantica .....Barcelona, Cadiz, Havana, Vera Cruz..... --8 E.R. 


-33d St. Brooklyn 





Cosmopolitan Shipping Co.....Bordeaux, Dunkirk, Havre, Liverpool, Lon- 

don, Rotterdam ........eceeeeeeceeeeeeess 2 Hoboken 
Cunard ...ceccececeeeceeseeeeCherbourg, Danzig, Gibraltar, Hamburg, 

Liverpool, London, Patras, Southampton, 


Trieste ..ccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccs 6S, 64 56 N. R 
ad Giorgio ..ccccccccccccceses KINGSTON ....0-005 .7 EB 
OD. wcccsccecccsevecesceessHongkong, Manila, ‘San "Francisco, Seattie. tlee, 23 Brooklyn 
iments Wilson TARO. ccccce Ul coccccccccccccccccccccccescccccececccs Ot h St. Hoboken 
Export Steamship Corporation. Pirzus ...... ccccccecccccccccscc ASK agents 
Fabre ...ccecccccccecccceesssAZores, Constantinopie, ‘Lisbon, Marseilles, 
' Naples, Palermo, Pirseus ................. 3lst St, Brooklyn 
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April 4, 1928 


Line— To— 





Piers— 


Funch, Edye & Co............-.Bahia, Cape Town, Hongkong, Manila, Rio, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Santos, Yokohama.... Bush pete 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd..... Bermuda, Halifax, Quebec.........++++++.++95 N. 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd... Leith .ccccccee ° 
--Constantinople, Napies, Piri 
++Barcelona, Cadiz, Bilbao ... 


W., CO.ccccccccce 
DiaZ...sseees 


Galanos, 
Garcia & 







ecccccccccescccceccccce OO ee, 









.. Ask agents 


Grace ....+seeeeeccceceeeeeeeseblanca, Callao, Cartagena, Guayaquil, Val- 


paraiso ...... 


Holland America ....... 


- Amsterdam, Rotterdam ecccceccs 


Coccccecccccccccccccccs SO BTOOkI9R 
seeeeeeeses Sth St. Hoboken 


Houlder, Weir & Sewall....- eocce Manila, Singapore, Shanghai, Yokohama. ..- Ask agents 


Houston ....seeeeeeeeeseeeees buenos Aires, Cape 
eeeeeecesecceeese+Callao, San Francisco, San Diego, Vancou- 

ver, Seattle ..... 
JAVA cccccccccccccccccccccccccIAVE POTTS socccccccccs 
eeceseseeeesss Bremen, Calcutta, Bombay, "Danzig, Ham- 


Isthmian ... 


Kerr .cwccceeees 
DUFE ccce 


eee ewer eeerene 


Town, Montevideo......3 Erie Basin 


Seecccvevecceccececocccce kts Ue eee 
+++..-.Bush Docks 


eececeseee O7th St, Brooklyn 


Lamport & Holt ........++....Bahia, Buenos “Aires, Ceara, Maceio, Mon- 


tevideo, Natal, 


Pernambuco, Para, Rio....14th St. Hoboken 


Lloyd Brasileiro ........+.++..+Bahia, Pernambuco, Rio, Rio one hope on. Bush Docks 







Lloyd Royal oe » 


Antwerp, Havre, 
Genoa, Naples . 
«San Francisco .. ee e 
° e *...eGalveston, Key West, “Mobile, ‘Tampa. tkcnwe * 38 4 
Moore & McCormack +t seeeeeeBarcelona, Cadiz, 
burg, Havana, 


Os so 600 00000600600000m Be ee 













5 N. R. 
‘185th, Brooklyn 
N. R. 


Constantinople, Gothen- 
Helsingfors, Montevideo, 


Pireus, Reval, Vera Cruz.........+...... ASK agents 
MunSOM ....-eeeeeeeeeeeee+eeebanes, Cardenas, Gibara, Matanzas, Nipe, 
Nuevitas, Progreso, Puerto hetpeyags oe, 


Vera Cruz, Tampico..... 


° -9 R. 
MUNSON ....eeeceeeseceseesees BuCNOS Aires, Caibarien, Rio, “Montevideo. 38 Hoboken 


McDonnell & Truda .......+..Na 


DIOS .ccccccccecccces 


Navigazione Generale Italiana.Constantinople, Genoa, Naples............++-97 NR . 
New York & Cuba Mail ......Bilbao, Canary Islands, Cienfuegos, Havana, 
Manzanillo, Nassau, Progreso, Santander, 
Santiago de Cuba, Tampico, Vera Cruz....Ask agents 
New York & Porto Rico.......Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan...........+...--85 Atlantic Basin 





Nippon Yusen Kaisha .... 


North German Lloyd.......... Bremen .... 


Norton Lilly ......eeeeeeeee++-Australia, Brisbane 
Cons 
Pirezus, 


Norton Lilly ..........++++.++.Alexandria, 
Manila, 


«Calcutta, Bombay .....cseeeeecesceeeeees+s American Docks, 







antinople, 
Shanghai, 


“Hongkong, 
Singapore, 


Smyrna, Salonica, Yokohama............-Ask agents 


Norton Lilly .......++e+++++e++.Buenos Aires, 


Norton Lilly ......sceeeeeeeesLiBDOMN «1.6.45 
Norwegian American .....+++.O810 ...-eseeees 


Montevideo.........++e+++++-29th St. Brooklyn 


Ocean S. S. Co, of Savannah...Savannah ....ccccccccccccccerseccccseccese ba N, R, 


Old Dominion Steamship Co...Norfolk ......+++sse0++ 
Manchester, 


Oriole Lines ........++++++++- Liverpool, 


oeces cccecccccoccceccsceceoce]s ae ite me 

oneness ses Perri: Fe 
ee cccccccoccscae ate Ute 
* Glasgow, Avon- 


mouth, Cardiff, Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 


Londonderry 
Quebec Steamship Co....... ° 


.-Barbados, Demerara, Dominica, Guadeloupe, 


eeeeeeeess 3, Hoboken 


St. Johns, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Thomas. Ask agents 
Pacific Steam Navigation......Buenaventura, Callao, Guayaquil, Valparaiso 42 N. R. 
Panama Railroad 8S. 8S. Co.....Aux Cayes, Buenaventura, Cape Hayti, 

Cartagena, Colon, Port au Prince.........67 N. R. 
Phelps Brothers Co. ..........Naples, Patras, Trieste, Venice.............- Bush Docks 


PhOOMIX ..ccccccccccccccccesesAMtWErp seccceececeseccessess 


ccccccccccces tte St... Hoboken 


Prince .....e+eeeeeseeeeeeee+eAlexandria, Bahia, Buenos Aires, Constan- 


tinople, Havre, 


Montevideo, Pernambuco, 


Para, Rio, Rio Grande do Sul, Santos..... Ask agents 
Prince ....ccceeeccseeccessessManila, Singapore, Shanghai, Yokohama.... Bush Docks 
Red Cross ...-seccesceeceeesestHalifax, St. Johns..... 06000-50000606-00:0000000D Gay ae eee 


Rea “D” 


ecccccccccccece occ ec CUFRCRO cccccccccccccscccccccccccceccoccocc dh BEOOKIVR 


Red “D” ...cccccccceceeeseessls& Guayra, Maracaibo, Mayaguez, Puerto 
Cabello, Gam Juan .ccccecscccccccescccccee th Brookiva 
Reh DAP ccccccccscccccecccecARBtwWerD, PIFMOUCH .ccccoccccvcsccccscceseea MB, E, 


RichMond cccoccccccccccccccckiCNMONd .ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 


cocceee SL N. R. 


Royal Dutch ........++++++++-Aux Cayes, Cape Hayti, Cumana, Carupano, 


Curacao, Jacmel, 


Jiremie, Paramaribo, 


Petit Goave, Port au Prince, St. Maro.....Bush Docks 


Royal Mail S. Packet Co......Cherbourg, Hamburg, Southampton..... e 


.. Ask agents 


Sanderson & Son ...........-.-Alexandria, Constantinople, Pirzus, Hull, 
Newcastle, Aberdeen ........e.se+ee++---+ ASK agents 


Scandinavian-American .......Copenhagen ..... 


seeeeeeeee 17th St, Hoboken 


Peewee eee eeseres 


Sicula Americana .....++.+e++-Genoa, Naples ...cccceccescccccccccesccesssouth, Brooklyn 


Southern Pacific ............-Galveston, New Orleans.......... 


seeeeeceses West lith St. 


Stray, S. O. ....seeeeeeeeees+e Buenos Aires, Montevided........seeeeeeeeee 75 N. R. 
Swedish American ............Gothenburg, Helsingfors, Stockholm.........30, Brooklyn 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha ........--.Hongkong .......+. 
Transatlantica Italiana .....+.GeOMOM ...s.ereeseseeee 


cocccsccccccoscccccocce MBM GEORG 
cocccccccccccccccccee see Ot, Brocklyn 


Trinidad .......e.+ee+eeeeeeeeDemerara, Gunada, Trinidad............+-.24 Brooklyn 


United States ...... ccccccces ceeMEDUFE coce 


ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce SO Ne RB 


United American ....+seeeeee-San Francisco, Seattle..........se+see+e++++ ASK agents 
United Fruit Co, ......++.++++Belize, Cartagena, Colon, Havana, Kingston, 

Port Simon, Santiago de Cuba............Ask agents 
United States & Australasia... Brisbane, Cape Town, Port Natal, ved’ 


bourne, Sydney 


- Bush Docks 


United States & Brazil........Bahia, Rio, Rio Grande do Sul eeeceeceeeess 29th St, Brooklyn 


United States Lines........... Bremen ....... 


eee ee eee eer eeeeeee 


- 6th St, Hoboken 


United States Navigation Co...Hamburg, Liverpool, London. Coccvcceccces 144th St, Brooklyn 
West Coast .....-eeceeeeeeeeeCallao, Valparaiso .....esceeeeceseeeceeees. 29th St, Brooklyn 
White Star ......++++eeeeeeee+Azores, Liverpool, Bremen, Naples..........58 to 62 N. R, 
Wilhelmsen ......+...++++++++-bahia, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio, Rio 

Grande do Sul, Santos..........++++..+++-Ask agents 


Williams ......-ee++eeeeee0+-8an Francisco ..... 
Bh ccccccccccccs MENtOl, Mull, LOMGOR cccccccccccccces ecccce 


Winchester, J. 


socccceecccceccccscccees Brie Basin 
Ask agents 


Ybarra ....ecccsccccecvcsvsesese barcelona, Cadiz, Marseilles, Seville. ++.ee++Erie Basin 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


The Chicago Board of Trade was or- 
ganized March 13, 1848. The first quarters 
were in a small room over a flour store on 
South Water Street. The first president of 
the organization was Thomas Dyer. There 
were 82 members. 

In 1849 the Illinois legislature passed a 
law for the establishment of boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce. In 1850 the 
Chicago Board of Trade was incorporated. 
Various quarters were utilized by the ex- 
change until April 29, 1885, when the pres- 
ent Board of Trade Building was completed 
at a cost of $1,750,000. The trading room 
is one of the largest in the country. 

The Board of Trade still occupies the 
building erected in 1885, but the member- 
ship has almost unanimously approved the 
new building plans, providing for the erec- 
tion of a 40-story structure. Ne of a new 
building has become more apparent in re- 
cent years, because of a financial loss in the 
operation of the old building. The new ex- 
change will cost around $10,000,000, and 
will occupy the present site at the foot of 
LaSalle Street. A committee is seeking 
temporary quarters, and not until arrange- 
ments are made can wrecking of the old 
structure and building of the new Board 
of Trade begin. 

It is interesting to note the values placed 
on memberships, and the number of mem- 


bers. On Jan. 5, 1928, the membership was 
1,586, two less than in the previous year. 
Within the last few years there has not 
been much variation in the number of mem- 
bers, though the value of memberships has 
fluctuated. On Jan. 15, 1920, memberships 
were held at $11,200; on Jan. 1, 1921, they 
were valued at $7,000. Early in January, 
1922, one sold as low as $5,700; Jan. 23, 
1923, one sold at $5,455; om Jan. 1, 1924, 
another at $4,500. On Jan. 18, 1925, two 
memberships sold at $8,775. Following the 
approval of the plan to erect a new build- 
ing, there was a spirited demand for mem- 
berships. Early in December, 1927, the 
price advanced to $8,600. On Dec. 3 one 
brought $10,000, and during the following 
week the value reached $10,600. 

Samuel P. Arnot is president, D. H. Lipsey 
first vice president, John C. Wood second 
vice president, Charles V. Essroger treas- 
urer, James J. Fones secretary, and Edward 
J. Dies administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent. Directors: term expiring January, 
1929, H. L. Wing, C. V. Essroger, L. N. 
Perrin, E. M. Combs, George A. Koehl; term 
expiring January, 1930, Harry H. Lobdell, E. 
D. Norton, James A. Begg, Peter B. Carey, 
Fred T. Bascom; term expiring January, 
1931, T. Y. Wickham, F. B. Fox, Ervin L. 
Roy, John J. Jones, Kenneth S, Templeton. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TIME EQUIVALENTS 


When It Is Noon (Standard Time) at Minneapolis 


It is at— Time 
Argentina, Cordoba .....esseeees 





a. m. 


_ 
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a, Medicine Hat ......++++ 
Canada, Toronto ....ssesesseses 
Chile, Santiago .......ccceccsees 
China, Shanghal ......sesseeees 
Colombia, Bogota ......scesseees 
Cuba, Havana ...ssccccccccccece 
Denmark ...ccccccscccccsscceses 
Ecuador, Quito ....seccesseceess 
BWgyPt, Cairo .ccccccccccccccccce 
England, London ......seceseees 
France, Paris ..cccccccccccccecs 
Germany, Berlin .....sseceesees 
GIDPAlEAP oo ccccocccccccccccccccs 
Greece, Athens ..... 
Holland, The Hague 
India, Madras .. 
India, Calcutta 
Ireland, Dublin ..... 
Italy, Rome .....seeseees 
Jamaica, Kingston ......e+-s+08 
FTapan, TOKYO ...cccccccccsccccce 
Java, Batavia ....sscceccscecees 
Korea, Seoul ..cccccccccccccscce 
Mexico, Mexico” City PTTT TTT TTT 
Newfoundland, St. John’s ....... 
New Zealand .......ceececsesees 
Nicaragua, Managua ..........+ 
Norway, Christiania ........+0++ 
Neve Bootie .ccccccccccccecscccce 
Panama, Colon ......eescesseees 
Pere, Lame occcccccccccscccccce 
Portugal, Lisbon .......seeceeee 
Russia, Petrograd ee 
BInGapore .....cesecceees ee 
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It is at— Time 





South Africa, Cape Town ....... 8:00 p.m, 
Spain, Madrid ....... 6:00 p. m, 
Sweden, Stockholm . 7:00 p. m. 
Switzerland, Berne . 7:00 p. m. 
Turkey, Constantinople eecccecee 8:00 Pp. m. 
Uruguay, Montevideo ........... 2:15 p.m. 
Venezuela, Caracas ....+ssee++++ 1:32 p,m. 
United States— 
Atlanta, Ga. .cceseceecceceeeess 12:00 noon 
Austin, Texas ....-sseeeeeseeee0 12:00 noon 
Baltimore, Md. ....seeceeseeceee 1:00 PD, m, 


Boston, Mass, .....seeceseeeeses 1:00 DP. m, 
Buffalo, N. Yu .ccccccccccsccceee 12:80 Dp. m. 
Chicago, Ill, ..ceeeecceecceseeees 12:00 noon 
Cincinnati, Ohio .....e.eeeeeeee+ 12:00 noon 
Cleveland, Ohio .....e++e+e-eee++ 12:00 noon 
Denver, Colo. .sesccccececceeeee 11:00 8, m. 
Detroit, Mich, ....scsseeeeeeeee+ 12:00 noon 
Galveston, Texas ......++++ee+++ 12:00 noon 








Kansas City, Mo. . 
Louisville, Ky. ....... Hi 
Minneapolis, Minn, .........+++++ 12:00 noon 
Nashville, Tenn. .......+e+e+ee++ 12:00 noon 
New Orleans, La. ......++++s++s 12:00 noon 
New York City ....seececeeeceeese 1:00 Dp, m. 
Omaha, Neb, ....esseeeeeeeeeee+ 12:00 noon 
Philadelphia, Pa. .....seee-e+ee+ 1:00 Dp. m, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .....ceeeeeeeeees 1:00 p.m. 
Portland, Oregon ......eseeeeeee+ 10:00 a, m, 
Richmond, Va. ....-sseeeeeeeess 1:00 p.m. 
Salt Lake City, Utah..........++. 11:00 a. m. 
San Francisco, Cal. ....+s++e++++ 10:00 a, m. 
Santa Fe, N. M.....seeeeeeeeee4 11:00 a. m, 
Seattle, Wash. .....esseeeeeeeees 10:00 a, m, 
Spokane, Wash. ......++eeeeeee+ 10:00 a. m. 
St. Louis, Mo, ..eseeeeeeeeeeeese 12:00 noon 
Toledo, Ohio ...-eseceseeseeeess 12:00 noon 
Washington, D. C. ....ceeeeeeeee 1:00 7. m, 








PAR VALUE OF FOREIGN MONEY 


Approximate equivalents of foreign units of money in United States currency, as pro- 
claimed by the Secretary of the Treasury, subject to variations of exchange, which in recent 


years have been extreme: 


Great Britain 
12 pence equal 1 shilling. 
20 shillings equal 1 pound, 
1 shilling equals 24 cents United States. 
1 pound, gold, equals $4.87 United States. 


Netherlands 
100 cents equal 1 guilder or florin. 
1 guilder equals 40 cents United States. 
10 guilders, gold, equal $4.02 United States. 


Germany 
100 pfennigs equal 1 mark. 
1 mark equals 24 cents United States. 
—— Piece, gold, equals $4.76 United 
tates, 


Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
100 cre equal 1 krone. 


1 krone equals 27 cents United States. 
20 kroner, gold, equal $5.36 United States. 


France, Switzerland and Belgium 
6 centimes equal 1 sou. 
20 sous equa! 1 franc. 
1 franc equals 19 cents United States. 
20-franc piece, gold, equals $3.86 United 

States. 
Russia 

100 kopeks equal 1 rouble. 
1 rouble equals 51 cents United States. 
10 roubles, gold, equal $5.15 United States. 


Italy 
100 centesimi equal 1 lira. 
1 Hra equals 19 cents United States. 
20 liras, gold, equal $3.86 United States. 
\ 
Austria-Hungary 


100 heller equal 1 crown. 
1 crown equals 20 cents United States, 
20 crowns, gold, equal $4.06 United States. 


Finland 


100 pennia equal 1 markkaa. 

1 markkaa equals 19 cents United States. 

20 markkaas, gold, equal $3.86 United States. 
Spain 


100 centimos equal 1 peseta. 

1 peseta equals 19 cents United States. 

5 pesetas, gold, equal $4.83 United States. 
Mexico 


100 centavos equal 1 peso. 
1 peso equals 60 cents United States. 
20 pesos, gold, equal $9.97 United States. 
a sane 
100 centavos equal 1 p 
1 peso equals 60 conte “United States. 
Peru 


10 centavos equal 1 real (dinero). 

10 reals (dinero) equal 1 sol. 

5 sols equal 1 libra. 

1 libra, gold, equals "$4. 87 United States. 

Turkey 

40 paras equal 1 piaster. 

100 piasters, gold, equal $4.40 United States. 
Straits Settlements 


100 cents equal $1. 
1 dollar equals 67 cents United States. 
1 sovereign, gold, equals $4.86 United States. 


Persia 


1 kran equals 13 cents United States. 
ay ae gold, equal 96 cents United 
es, 


Argentina 
100 centavos equal 1 peso; written $1 m-n, 
The peso changes in value almost daily. 
6 pesos, gold, equal $4.82 United States, 
The Argentine paper dollar is worth about 
44 cents United States, 


1,000 reis equal 1 milreis. 
4 reis, paper, equal 23 cents United 
ta 


tes, 
10 milreis, gold, equal $5.47 United States. 


Chile 
100 centavos equal 1 peso. 
10 pesos, gold, equal $3.65, United States. 
Peso, paper, nominal, equals 32 cents United 
States. 

Uruguay 
100 centavos equal 1 peso. 
10 pesos, gold, equal $10, 34 United States. 


Bolivia 


100 centavos equal 1 boliviano. 
1 boliviano equals 39 cents United States. 


China 


1 tel, silver, varying in value according to 
province. The customs unit, the Haikwan 
tel, equals $1.34 United States, 

The Yuan silver dollar, the unit of the re- 
public, equals 86 cents United States. 


Egypt 
10 milliemes or 40 para equal 1 piastre. 
100 piastres equal 1 lira (pound). 
1 pound equals $4.94 United States. 

/ 

Greece 
100 lepta equal 1 drachma. 
1 drachma equals 19 cents United States. 
20 drachmas, gold, equal $3.86 United States. 


— 
1,000 reis equal 1 escud 
1 escudo, gold, equals $1. ‘08 United States. 


Roumania 


100 bani equal 1 leu. 
1 leu equals 19 cents United States. 
20 lewa, gold, equal $3.86 United States. 


Haiti 
100 centimes equal 1 gourde, 
1 gourde equals 20 cents United States. 
British India 


12 pice equal 1 anna. 

16 annas equal 1 rupee. 

1 rupee equals 32 cents United States. 
15 rupees equal 1 pound sterling. 


Japan 


10 rin equal 1 sen, 
100 sen equal 1 yen. 
1 yen equals 60 cents United States. 


Panama 


100 centavos equal 1 peso. 
2 pesos equal 1 balboa. 
1 balboa, gold, equals $1 United States. 


Santo Domingo 


100 centavos equal 1 peso. 
5 pesos equal $1 United States. 
1 dollar, gold, equals $1 United States. 


Venezuela 
100 centimos equal 1 bolivar. 
1 bolivar equals 19 cents United States. 
20 bolivars, gold, equal $3.86 United States, 











The following information on the grades 
of grain and flaxseed deliverable on con- 
tracts for future delivery has been compiled 
by the Grain Futures Administration. 

At present there are 12 grain exchanges 
designated as ‘‘Contract Markets’ under the 
grain futures act. They are: 

Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Board 
of Trade of the City of Chicago, Chicago 
Open Board of Trade, Duluth Board of 
Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange, Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, San Francisco Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation of the Chamber of Commerce, Seat- 
tle Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

Transactions on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change are not subject to provisions of the 
grain futures act. However, the grades de- 
liverable at Winnipeg are listed as a mat- 
ter of convenience. They are on the basis 
of delivery in store at Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 

The Chicago Open Board of Trade has 
provided by general rule the same contract 
grades that apply to the Board of Trade 
of the City of Chicago. 

When the term “No. 2 corn” is used by 
the trade it refers to ‘“‘No. 2 mixed corn” 
as designated by the federal grades under 
the grain standards act. White or yellow 
corn of the same numerical grade usually 
commands a premium over No. 2 mixed 
corn. 

The Duluth Board of Trade is the only 
contract market that trades in durum wheat 
futures. The Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and the Duluth Board of Trade 
are the only contract markets in the United 
States authorized to trade in flaxseed 
futures. The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Duluth Board of Trade have 
contract grades for winter wheat contracts. 
However, all contracts, unless otherwise 
specified, refer to spring wheat contracts. 
The Los Angeles Grain Exchange is desig- 
nated as a contract market for barley, corn 
and Kafir, but at present is trading in bar- 
ley futures only. The San Francisco Grain 
Trade Association of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is designated as a contract market 
for barley only. 

Future contracts for grain in the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange and the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Trade Association of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce are known as “time con- 
tracts.”’ 

The unit of trading at Los Angeles and 
San Francisco is 100 tons, whereas 5,000 bus 
is generally understood as the unit in all 
other markets. 

St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange contracts 
for wheat for future delivery, unless other- 
wise specified, are divided into two classes: 
“hard wheat” and “soft wheat.” 


Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 
WHEAT 

Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 
hard spring; 1%c bu, No. i dark hard win- 
ter; lc bu, No. 1 dark northern spring; 
%c bu, No. 2 dark hard winter. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 yel- 
low hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 red win- 
ter, No. 1 northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No, 2 dark 
northern spring; 3c bu, No. 2 northern 
spring; 5c bu, No. 3 dark hard winter, No. 
8 hard winter, No. 3 yellow hard winter, 
No. 3 red winter. 

CORN 

Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 and 
No. 2 white corn, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 3 
white and No. 3 yellow; 2%c bu, No. 3 


mixed, 
OATS 
Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 
white, 
Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 
white. 
Deliverable at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 


white. 
RYE 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2. 


Deliverable at discount: 6c bu, No. 3. 
BARLEY 

Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1. 

Deliverable at contract price: special No. 2. 

On contracts for grain or flaxseed for 
future delivery the tender of a higher grade 
of the same kind of grain or flaxseed than 
the one contracted for shall be deemed suf- 
ficient. 

Where any contract calls for the deliv- 
ery of grain of a stipulated grade or qual- 
ity, such grade or quality shall be de- 
termined according to the rules, bylaws and 
regulations of the Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago, as they now exist or as they may be 
modified hereafter. 


Minneapolis Chamb of © ce 
SPRING WHEAT 

Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 hard 
spring; 1c bu, No. 1 dark northern spring. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1 
northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 2 dark 
northern spring; 8c bu, No. 2 northern 
spring. 








WINTER WHEAT 
Deliverable at premium: ic bu, No. 1 
dark hard winter, No, 1 hard winter. 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 dark 
hard winter, No. 2 hard winter. 


*Indicates contract grades that are gen- 
erally understood as basic, and in some 
markets are definitely so designated. 


CORN 

Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 and 
No. 2 white, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at contratt price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 mixed, No. 3 white, *No. 3 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount: 2%c bu, No. 
mixed; 4%c bu, No. 4 white, No. 4 yellow; 
5c bu, No, 4 mixed. 

Provided that No. 4 corn of the new crop 
can be delivered only during November, 
December, January and February; provided, 
further, that No. 4 corn, the moisture con- 
tent of which does not exceed the maxi- 
mum requirement for No. 3 corn, may be 
delivered on contract during the balance of 
the year, but in no case shall more than 
25 per cent of No. 4 corn be applied on con- 
tract during any time of the year. 


OATS 


Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 
white. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 
white. 

Deliverable at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 
white. 


RYE 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2° 
Deliverable at discount: 3c bu, No. 3. 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1..; 
Deliverable at contract price: *special No. 


2. 
Deliverable at discount: 6c bu, No. 2; 
8c bu, No. 3 
FLAXSEED 


Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1, No. 
1 northwestern. 

Upon all sales of flaxseed for “future” 
delivery, the following grades may be de- 
livered: any and all No. 1 flaxseed and No. 
1 northwestern flaxseed, as established by 
the Joint Board of Grain Appeals or other 
properly constituted authority of the state 
of Minnesota, at the contract price; also 
any flaxseed, wherever grown, the commer- 
cial value of which is equal or better than 
No. 1 flaxseed; and any “merchantable” 
flaxseed of inferior quality, wherever grown, 
at a difference in price equal to the com- 
mercial difference in value as compared 
with No. 1 flaxseed. 


Kansas City Board of Trade 


WHEAT 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 
hard winter, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow hard 
winter. 

Deliverable at discount: 8c bu, No. 3 dark 
hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 yel- 
low hard winter. 


CORN 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 mixed, No. 1 and No. 2 white, No. 1 
and No..2 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount: 2%c bu, No. 8 
mixed, No. 8 white, No. 3 yellow. 


OATS 


Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 and 
No. 2 white. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 3 white 
(testing 36 lbs or better). 


KAFIR CORN 


Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 
white. 

Deliverable at discount: 1%c bu, No. 8 
white; 8c bu, No. milo maize, No. 2 
feterita, No. 2 mixed grade; 4%c bu, No. 3 
milo maize, No. 8 feterita, No. 3 mixed 
grade (consisting of Kafir corn, mille maize 
and feterita). 

Deliveries of the foregoing grades (all 
grains) may be made in such proportions 
as may be convenient to the seller, sub- 
ject, however, to the provisions of section 
XIV, article XIII, section VII, article XIV, 
and section XX, article XIII, of the consti- 
tution, rules and regulations of the Board 
of Trade of the City of Kansas City, Mo. 


Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium: 1%c bu, No. 1 
dark hard winter, No. 1 dark northern 
spring; %c bu, No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 
2 dark northern spring. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 yellow 
hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 red winter, 
No. 1 and No. 2 northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 6c bu, No. 8 dark 
hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 yel- 
low hard winter, No. 3 red winter; 8c bu, 
No. 3 dark northern spring, No. 3 northern 
spring. 


CORN 


Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 and 
No. 2 white, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 8 
white, No. 3 yellow; 2%c bu, No. 3 mixed; 
4%c bu, No. 4 white, No. 4 yellow; 5c bu, 
No. 4 mixed. 

Any No. 4 corn, either white, yellow or 
mixed, may be delivered, provided that it 
can be delivered only during November, 
December, January and February. 

OATS 

Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 
white. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 white, 

— at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 
white. 
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CONTRACT GRADES OF GRAIN ON THE PRINCIPAL GRAIN EXCHANGES 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1. 
Deliverable at contract price: *special No. 


" Deliverable at discount: 8c bu, No. 2; 8c 
bu, No. 3 
RYE 
Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2. 
Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 38, 


St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 


On and after July 1, 1926, contracts for 
wheat for future delivery, unless otherwise 
specified, were divided into two classes, 
known for trade purposes as “hard wheat” 
and “soft wheat.” 


HARD WHEAT 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 1 and No. 2 
hard winter, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow hard 
winter. 

Deliverable at discount: 6c bu, No. 3 dark 
hard winter, No. 38 hard winter, No. 3 yel- 
low hard winter. 


SOFT WHEAT 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 red winter, 
Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 3 red 
winter. 
CORN 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 white, No. 1 and *No. 2 yellow, No. 1 
and No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 3 
white, No. 3 yellow, No. 3 mixed. 

Provided, further, that No. 3 white, No. 
3 yellow, and No, 3 mixed cannot be deliv- 
ered during March, April and May, except 
at 4c bu discount under contract price. 


OATS 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 white. : 

Deliverable at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 
white. 


Duluth Board of Trade 


DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth .is the only market trading in 
durum wheat for future delivery. Practical- 
ly all transactions in wheat futures at Du- 
luth are in durum. 

Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 
amber. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 am- 
er. 

May be applied at contract price: No. 1. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 2; 
4c bu, No. 3 amber; 6c bu, No, 8; 4c bu, 
No. 1 mixed; 6c bu, No. 2 mixed. 


SPRING WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 hard 
spring; 1c bu, No. 1 dark northern spring. 
Deliverable at contract price: *No. 

northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 2 dark 
northern spring; 3c bu, No. 2 northern 
spring. 

WINTER WHEAT 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 
hard winter, No, 1 and No. 2 yellow hard 
winter, No. 1 and No. 2 red winter, No. 1 
and No. 2 dark northern spring, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern spring, No. 1 and No. 2 red 
spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 8 dark 
hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 yellow 
hard winter, No. 3 red winter, No. 1 and 
No. 2 hard white; 8c bu, No, 8 dark north- 
ern spring, No. 3 northern spring, No. 8 red 
spring. 

RYE 


Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2. 
Déliverable at discount: 8c bu, No. 3. 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1. 
Deliverable at contract price: *special No. 


3. 
Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 2; 8c 
bu, No. 3. 
FLAXSEED 


Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1. 
Any flaxseed wherever grown that shall be 
graded No. 1 shall be deliverable at contract 
price. 

Deliverable at penalty of 2 per cent of 
the contract price: No. 2, wherever grown. 


Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce is 
licensed to trade in wheat and corn futures, 
although it is not actively engaged in trad- 
ing in grain futures. 


WHEAT 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 red winter, No. 1 and No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky. 

CORN 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1, No. 
2 and *No. 83 mixed, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
3 yellow, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 white. 

On sales for year delivery, the seller may, 
in the same manner, deliver, at the same 
price, new and/or old crop natural and/or 
dried corn of the grades enumerated above. 


Seattle Merchants’ Exchange 


WHEAT 


Effective Sept. 1, 1926, beginning with a 
May option and affecting all future con- 
tracts thereafter: 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 west- 
ern white, No. 1 soft white, No. 1 hard 
white. 

Deliverable at discount: 8c bus; No. 1 
dark northern spring, No. 1 northern spring, 
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No. 1 red spring, No. 1 dark hard winter 
No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard win. 
ter, No. 1 western red. 

No. 2 and No. 3 wheat shall be accepteq 
on contract at the regular Merchants’ Ex. 
change discounts and differentials. 

Wheat taking a grade lower than No. 3 
is not applicable on contract. 


Los Angeles Grain Exchange 
BARLEY 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 west- 
ern, No. 2 two-rowed, No. 8 bright western. 
Higher grades are deliverable without pre- 
miums. 

Note. Debhiveries of barley upon time con- 
tracts shall be made in approved public 
warehouses in the state of California, and 
shall be made by tender of regular negotia- 
ble warehouse receipt or receipts, sufficient 
to fill the contract covering the barley in 
same warehouse, which receipt or receipts 
shall be issued by such warehouses as are 
approved by the state railroad commission, 
and which hold a charter from the state of 
California, and shall have attached thereto 
a Los. Angeles Grain Exchange certificate of 
inspection on each lot tendered, giving the 
grade, lot number, number of sacks of the 
barley and date of inspection, which must 
not be more than 15 days prior to date of 
tender, and must bear the name and loca- 
tion of the warehouse in which the barley 
is stored, the name of the inspector or 
authorized deputy who drew the sample, 
giving the date on which sample was drawn, 
as well as the condition of the sacks con- 
taining the barley. All accrued storage 
charges, if any, and storage charges for 
not less than 10 days after date of such de- 
livery, shall be paid or allowed by the 
seller; regular or customary storage shall 
follow such receipts and be chargeable upon 
the barley. The all-railroad freight rates 
prevailing at the time of delivery and for 
a period of not less than 10 days after date 
of tender from point of delivery to Los 
Angeles shall be deducted by the seller. All 
loading out charges shall be paid or al- 
lowed by the seller. 


San Francisco Grain Trade Association of 
the Ch b of C ce 


BARLEY 


In making deliveries on “time contracts” 
of No. 3 bright western barley, seller shall 
have the right to deliver in lots of 2,000 
centals either No. 3 bright western or No. 2 
western. Barley delivered shall correspond 
with the federal standards in force at the 
time of making the contract for No. 8 bright 
or or No. 2 western, as the case may 





e. 

Note.—All deliveries of grain upon ‘time 
contracts” or upon spot sales of inspected 
produce must be made in warehouses des- 
ignated as “regular” as defined in Rule X, 
unless otherwise expressly agreed upon, and 
shall be made by tender of regular nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts, which receipts 
shall be issued by such warehouses as are 
in all respects conformable to the require- 
ments prescribed by the committee on grain, 
and shall have attached thereto the certifi- 
cate of the inspector, giving the grade or 
quality and weight and number of sacks of 
the property to be delivered, and the date 
of inspection. All such warehouse receipts 
shall be made to run at least five days from 
the date of such delivery, free of storage 
charges; regular or customary storage 
charges shall follow such receipt and be 
chargeable upon the property; provided, that 
on barley or wheat delivered after May 31, 
1923, in any regular warehouse not located 
in San Francisco, the seller on making de- 
livery shall deduct from the price at which 
the contract stands the railroad freight rate 
prevailing, at the time of delivery, from such 
warehouse to San Francisco, unless the par- 
ties have specifically agreed otherwise; and 
provided that on wheat and barley delivered 
in regular warehouses in Stockton on or 
prior to May 31, 1923, the seller on making 
delivery shall deduct 4%c per cental from 
the price at which the contract stands, ex- 
cept that when delivery in Stockton is spec- 
ified in the contract no deduction shall be 
made; and provided further that on feed 
barley delivered in regular warehouses at 
Port Costa, Crockett and South Vallejo on 
or before May 81, 1923, the seller upon 
making delivery shall deduct 8c per cental 
from the price at which the contract stands. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


WHEAT 

In delivering wheat, oats, or barley, a 
higher grade than the contract grade may 
be delivered at the contract price. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1 
Manitoba northern. 

Deliverable at discount: 8c bu, No. 2 
Manitoba northern; 8c bu, No. 8 Manitoba 
northern; 21c bu, No. 4. 


OATS 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 Can- 
ada western. 

Deliverable at discount: 8c bu, No. 3 Can- 
ada western, extra No. 1 feed; 5c bu, No. 1 
feed. 

BARLEY 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 3 Can- 
ada western. 

Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 4 Can- 
ada western. 

FLAXSEED 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1 
North Western Canada. 

Deliverable at discount: 4c bu, No. 2 Can- 
ada western. 

RYE 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 Canada western. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WORLD IMPORT DUTIES ON GRAIN AND ITS PRODUCTS 


At the request of The Northwestern Miller, the Division of Foreign Tariffs, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce, has supplied the 
following data covering import duties on wheat, flour and bran, as of Jan. 1, 1928. 

The department points out that authoritative information in regard to rates of duty 
can be obtained only from the customs authorities of the countries concerned, and that it 


cannot guarantee that the rates here given will be applied to shipments. 


small trial shipments are advisable. 


To test the rates, 


When two or more rates of duty for the same article are indicated, products of the 
United States as a rule are admitted at the lowest (“‘minimum”’) rate, except (a) into 
France and French colonies, where the “general’’ rate normally applies; (b) into Canada, 
where the “general” rate applies; (c) into other British colonies, where the “preferential” 


rate does not apply to non-British imports. 


As a guide to currency values, in most instances the rates for cable transfers fixed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York on Jan. 3, 1928, are given. 


All rates of duty per 100 kilos (220.46 lbs) 
unless otherwise specified. 


AUSTRIA 


Par value of crown, 20.3c. 

The duty on fiour is 8 gold crowns 
above the duty on wheat. The duty on 
wheat is adjusted semimonthly on the basis 
of the price of Austrian wheat for export, 
with fixed limits of 0.25 and 4 gold crowns. 


BELGIUM 


Par value of belga, 13.90c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 13.99c. Duties are paid in belgas 
at rate of five francs to the belga. 

Duty in francs 
Oats .ccccccccccscecccceccscccccsscess BrOS 
Other grain ......ececcccccccececcsess Free 
Oat MOUP cccccccccccccccccscccccccccs 8.00 
Other four ..ccccccccccccccccccccccce 4.00 
DE dn ugn 4060566660050 90560080000008, COOP 


BULGARIA 


Par value of lev, 19.3c; exchange value 
Jan. 8, 0.7241c. 
Duty in gold leva 
Flour of all kinds .....ceseeeseeeesees 12.00 
Cereals not specially mentioned .. ... 1.50 
Feed and bran ....ccccccccccccccccees Bree 
The duties on all products other than flour 
and wheat should be multiplied by 15. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Par value of crown, 20.3c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 2.96c. 

Duty in crowns 

Max. Min. 





Wheat ..cccccccccccesecsees 60.00 30.00 
Wheat flour ... 120.00 70:00 
Ry@ seceecsees - 66.00 38.00 
Rye flour ....ceseseeeeeeees 120.00 70.00 


Minimum rate applies to those countries 
which have a most favored nation treaty 
with Czechoslovakia. 


DENMARK 


Par value of krone, 26.8c; exchange value 
Jan. 8, 26.82c. 
Wheat, rye and their products........ Free 


ESTONIA 


Par value of franc, 19.8c, used for customs 
purposes. 

Duty in francs 

Wheat, per gross kilo.. 0.10 

Wheat flour, sifted, per gross kilo.... 0.21 

Wheat flour, unsifted, per gross kilo... 0.14 

BOGE cccccccccecscvcescescsccsccceces FUCO 


FINLAND 


Par value of mark, 19.3c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 2.5183c. 


Duty in marks 
Wheat flour, white.........seeeeeeee 120.0 
Wheat flour, graham ..........+.-+- 100.00 
WHORE ccccecenccccoceuccseccsoesces §=6TNGM 
Bran wcccccccccccccccccccceccccccces 8.00 


FRANCE 


Par value of franc, 19.3c; exchange value 
Jan. 8, 3.94c. 
Wheat flour, 70 per cent extraction or 

more, net weight .......+++++:. 60.00 
Wheat flour, 61 to 69 per cent extrac- 

tion, net weight ........+.. eves 72.00 
Wheat flour, 60 per cent extraction and 

less, net weight .......eseeeeeeeeess 80.00 
Oatmeal, barley meal, corn meal, net 









WEIGH co cecccecccccecerecseneveees 17.00 
Rye flour, net weight .........6+++65 - 30.00 
Buckwheat flour, net — * cocccccese 18.60 
Wheat, gross weight ...... 35.00 
Oats, corn, gross weight...... -- 10.25 
Barley, gross weight ........+++s+e65 3.90 
Rye, gross weight .......... cesevewos 15.00 

GERMANY 
Par value of mark, 23.8c. Exchange 


value, Jan, 3, 23.87c. 
Duty in marks 


General 
Flour of wheat and rye...........++:. +. 11.50 
Flour of barley and oats............. + 18.75 


WHEE 20.0 0604nsccccsccccocseocescosncge.» OP 
TI ase cccsccssvcveteecessovessceoess Wee 
BBR cccccccccccccccccccscccccccccces Free 

Tare on flour: barrels, 13 per cent; sacks, 
1 per cent. Tare on wheat: sacks, 1 per 
cent. 

GREECE 
Par value of drachma, 19.3c; exchange 


value Jan. 3, 1.331c. 
--Duty in drachmas— 


on- 

naaenniegs ventional 
Wheat flour ...........- ees 10.70 
Wheat ...... PPeToTiTT yy 6.00 
Bs be 6.4.0:65:0616 04044408 3.00 2.00 


Above duties are paid in paper at the 
ratio of 14 paper drachmas to 1 gold 
drachma. There is an octroi tax of 25 per 
cent of the duty, and a loan tax of 30 per 
cent of the combined duty and octroi tax, 
both payable at the same ratio as the im- 
port duties. 


HUNGARY 


Par value of crown, 20.3c. Duties are paid 
in pengoes. At present, one gold crown 
equals 1.16 pengoes, value Jan. 8, 17.48c. 

Duty in gold crowns 
WOR coccccccces ercccsecscccccccs 6.80 
Wheat flour and semolina. cocccccccccs 2O08 
BOAR ccccccccce eccccccccccceoscccescs BECO 


ITALY 


Par value of lira, 5.26c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 5.28c. 


Duty in ae lire 
60 


Bran .... 


The emestation one use of wheat flour 
under 85 per cent extraction is prohibited, 
except for food pastes. 

Duties stated in gold, but paid in paper 
* a rate fixed at 3.67 paper lire to 1 gold 

ra, 





LATVIA 


Par value of lat, 19.8c. 
purposes. ) 


(Used for customs 


Duty in lats 
PIOUF cccce eccccccccccscccccescccccess Be00 
WHERE cocccccccccccccccccccceccccccs 4.00 


LITHUANIA 


Par value of lita, 10c (used for customs 
purposes). 

lepued in litas 

0.30 





Wee, BOP BO caceseccececesseccess 3 
Wheat flour, per kilo....... 0.90 
WBRBR sccceccccccceseescocccoccccccese EOS 


NETHERLANDS 


Par value of florin, 40.2c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 40.438c. 
Wheat, flour and ip packed, ad 
valorem (c.i.f.) ecccccece 
Wheat, flour and bran, ‘in ‘bulk. seecee Free 
The term “packed” applies to packages 
weighing not over 1.2 kilos. 


NORWAY 
Par value of krone, 26.8c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 26.62c. 
Duty in crowns 
WEEE occcccccccccscccvcccsocnccccns SORG8 
WHERE BOUP ccccccccccccccccccccsccs STOO8 
Bran ...cees eoeecccccccceseccssescces BTCC 


POLAND 


Par value of gold zloty, used for customs 
purposes, 11.22c. 
Duty in zloty 


Wheat, rye, etc. ......... ecccccccccce Free 
Rye MOur .ccccccccses eccccccccccccccs 6.00 
Wheat flour ......... eccccccccccccccs 16.00 


GERSP MOGP ccccccccrvccecosccessesecs SOO 


PORTUGAL 


Par value of escudo, $1.08. 
ue, Jan, 3, 4.95c. 


Exchange val- 


Duty in gold 

Fodder, probably including bran, escudos 

STOOD WEIGKE coccccccccccccccosccce 0,002 

Wheat and wheat flour may be imported 

only by authority of special decrees, which 
also fix the rates of duty. 


ROUMANIA 


Par value of leu, 19.3c; exchange value 

Jan. 3, 0.6176c. 
Duty in lei 

Wheat ....... TTTTTTTTiiTT coccccce -. 1.50 
WER BOUF coccccccscccccccs ecccctce 10.00 
Bran ......+- cocsese 1.26 

There is a amalemeuses tax of 20 paper 
lei on wheat flour. 

Duties as paid in paper should be multi- 
plied by 40, 


eee eee eee ee eee eee 


RUSSIA 
Par value of ruble, 61.4c. Duties stated 
in gold. (Par value used for customs pur- 
’ poses.) 


Duty in rubles 
Wheat, other grains and bran........ Free 
Flour, gross weight ...... cccccccscccs 8.00 
Trade in Russia is a government monop- 
oly. 
SPAIN 


Par value of peseta, 19.3c. (Par value 
used for customs purposes.) 


Duty in pesetas 


First Second 
tariff tarift* 
Wheat flour .....c.cccccecs 63.00 21.00 
Rye and other flour ........ 27.00 9.00 
WER ccccesccccccccccsece 42.00 14.00 
Rye and bran eecccsece oeee 48.00 12.00 


*Applies to imports from United States. 

Duties are paid in gold or its equivalent. 
There is a prohibition upon the importation 
of wheat and wheat flour in Spain. 





SWEDEN 


Par value of krone, 26.8c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 26.98c. 

Duty in kronen 

Wheat flour, rye flour, etc. ....+.+++. 6.60 

Wheat, rye, barley ..cccccccccccsccce 3.70 

BOR. coc ccccccccccconcepscccececcceccoo eee 


SWITZERLAND 


Par value of franc, 19.3c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 19.31c. 

Duty in francs 

0.60 


COPM cccccesccccceccesececcosese eco 0.60 
Cereals, pearled, “‘hullea, cleaned. or 
crushed, groats and semolina, except 
oats ..... 
Oats, hulled, “cleaned or ‘crushed eeccece - 6.00 
Flour, packages over 6 kilos .. ‘ 
Flour, packages up to 5 kilo 
BPRAR cccccccesccevcccocescosceccesess 6680 


TURKEY 


Par value of pilaster, 4.4c. 
value, Jan. 3, about 0.5c. 






Exchange 


Duty in piasters 
WHER .cccccccccccccccccvccccscccece 150 


Wheat Mour ..cccccccccccscccscsecs eoee 1,140 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Par value of pound, $4.865; exchange 


value Jan. 3, $4.8823. 
Wheat, wheat flour and bran......... Free 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Par value of dinar, 19.3c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 1.7638c 

Duty in gold dinars 

Maximum Minimum 


Wheat ccccccccccccccsccce 6.60 5.00 
Wheat flour ..........+5++ 14.00 10.00 
BrAR ccccccccccccccccccccs 3.00 1.50 


These duties are paid in paper, and should 
be multiplied by 12. 


North America 


Rates of duty per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs) 
unless otherwise specified. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Value of dollar, $1. (Used for customs 
purposes.) 
Duty in dollars 
Prefer- 
General ential 
Wheat and bran, ad val......... 20% 5% 
Wheat flour, imported direct, 
bbl of 196 Ibs ..........+++- $1.00 Free 
If imported through foreign 
COUNEEY ccccccccccccccscces coos $0.26 


CANADA 


Par value of dollar, $1; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 99.8263c. 

Duty in dollars 

Prefer- 

General ential 
Wheat, bu (60 lbs), not other- 

wise specified ..........000% . Free Free 
Wheat, bu (60 ibs), “imported 
from any country imposing a 

duty on Canadian wheat..... $0.12 $0.08 
Wheat flour and semolina, bbl 
= lbs), not otherwise speci- 

MOA .cccccce ° 

Wheat flour and semolina, bbl 
(196 lbs), imported from any 
country imposing a duty on 
similar products imported 

from Canada@ .....seeeeeeee++ $0.50 $0.30 

Millfeed, ad valorem .......-. 17%% 15% 


COSTA RICA 


Par value of gold colon, 46.58c. Exchange 
value, Jan. 8, 4 colons equals $1 (used for 
customs purposes). 

‘ Duty in colons 
WHEat .ccccccccccccsccccsscrscccsccess -00 
Wheat flour ...ccecsesceees 
Bran and other\wheat byproducts. ooee Free 

There is a surtax of 5 per cent of the duty 
on imports intended for the provinces of 
Limon, and one of 2 per cent of the duty 
on imports intended for interior provinces. 


GUATEMALA 


Par value of peso, 48.26c. Exchange value, 
Jan. 8, 60 pesos equal $1 
Duty in pesos 
Wheat .cccccccccccccccccccccsccces eooe 8.00 
Wheat flour .....cccccccsccccsccccosee 4.50 
Duties are paid one half in United States 
currency and one half in Guatemala cur- 
rency. % 
HONDURAS 


Par value of peso (silver), 48.26c. Ex- 
change value, Jan. 3, 2.20 pesos to $1. 
—_ in pesos 
e 4. 


SEE <aneceess EVs aan a tek ou cee a. ee 
Surtax of 5 per ‘a of duty paid in gold. 
Duty should be paid 65 per cent United 
States currency. 
MEXICO 


Par value of peso, 49.85c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 48.63c. 

Duty in pesos 

Flour, including immediate peewee 9.00 





CAt wc cccecccccersceseesese oc 4808 
BEAM .cccccces powecevesens e 3.00 
COPR ccccccccvccccccccccccccccccescces 2.00 


There is a surtax of 12 per cent of the 
duty on all dutiable articles, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Par value of dollar, $1. 
Jan. 3, 99.8263c, 


Exchange value, 


Duty in dollars 

WRGRE: Skee descr evrossevevecceceseese BUCO 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 lbs), including 
Guty on package .....ceeeesseeeeees 

Bran, 100 Ibs ...cccscccccccccccvccces O36 


There is a duty of 75c per bbl which may 
be imposed on flour imported from any 
country whose fishermen have the privilege 
of taking fish from all parts of the coast 
of Newfoundland, but which impose duties 
on fish imported from the colonies. 


NICARAGUA 


Par value of cordoba, $1. 
for customs purposes.) 


(Par value used 
Duty in cordobas 
0.50 


2:10 
- 0.50 

There is” a surtax. of 12% per cent of 
the duty, net weight. 





PANAMA 


Par value of balboa (gold), $1. (Par value 
used for customs purposes.) 

Duty in balboas 

ree, DOO GD BOO 6.6 661658000640600 Free 

Flour and bran, per 46 kilos. eccccccece 0.40 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON (FRENCH) 


Duties in francs per 100 kilos (220.46 lbs) 
unless otherwise specified. Par value of 
franc, 19.3c; exchange value Jan. 3, 3.94c. 


Wheat .ccccccccccs eeccccccccccccces Free 
Wheat flour, gross weight. CO8Cee'ceeee 0.35 
Other flour, gross weight... Sveewees 3.00 
Bran, ad Valorem ...ssccccccccsseesss 8% 
SALVADOR 

*Duty in U. S. dollars 
Wheat ..... TYITITTTITTTTTTiTrr Tire $8.80 
Wheat flour, superfine cea ieee owes 7.00 
BOR cccccccoces eccccccce coeccccosece 10.40 


Duties paid in eolenen at the rate of 2 
colones to $1. To secure a certificate of 
entry for wheat flour, a certificate of purity 
should be presented. 

*Duties include all charges and surtaxes. 


UNITED STATES 
Duty in U. S. dollars 
42 





Wheat, bu, 60 IDS ....ceeeeeeeee eosce Bo 
Wheat flour, 100 Ibs ......... ecccccce 1.04 
Semolina, 100 Ibs ..........+. eocccscce 1.04 
Corn, bu, 56 lbs ......... ecvccccce +15 
Corn meal and flour, 100 lbs. eoccce -30 
Oats, bu, 32 Ibs ......eee005- cece +15 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 ibs. TTT -80 
Rye, bu, 66 Is .ccccccccsece ° ° +15 
Rye flour and meal, 100 lbs. 45 
Barley, bu, 48 pala Bie aa . -20 
Buckwheat, 100 IDS ....ccccscccsvess e -10 
Buckwheat flour, 100 Ibs ..........0+. -50 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., lb......... 02 
Oats and barley hulls, etc., 100 Ibs. -10 
Flaxseed, bu, 56 IbS.......cceeseeeses -40 
Linseed ofl, ID ccccccccccccccccce eocce 2088 
*Per cent 
ad valorem 
Bran, shorts, etc., ton ........ ecccece 7 
Unground screenings, etc., ton ...... 10 
Ground screenings, ton ......... ecooe 10 
Cereal breakfast foods, etc. ......... 20 
po a eee ee ee ee 30 
MTGE (FOR) ccccccsccesecees Free of duty 


*Where ad valorem rates apply, the duty 
is computed on the foreign market value 
or export value, whichever is highest, at the 
date of shipment to the United States. 


West Indies 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Rates of duty in sterling per 100 Ibs 
unless otherwise specified. 
British pref- 


Antigua— General erential 
ME 90:00:60 0465044008 Is 6d ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 

IDs) ccccccccccccccce 9s 0d 7s 0d 
FPeGd ...ccccccccccccces 2s 0d ls 4d 

Bahamas— 

Wheat, bu (60 Ibs)..... 4%da 3%d 
Wheat or rye flour, bbl 

(196 Ibs) ..cceeee soe. 28 1s 
BOR ccccccccccccccccse 3a 2%da 

Barbados— 

WHER .cccccccccccees - is 0d 6d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 

IBS) .ccccccecssceces - 58 9a 8s 9d 
Bran ceccccsccccsccses 1s 2d 7a 

Bermuda— 

Wheat ...c00. Coeccces | oer 
Wheat flour .......+..+. Free == cccces 
BBPOR ccccccccccccccsce = =_8A Ss cvevce 


3d 
There is a surtax of 10 per cent of the 
duty. 


Dominica— 
WORE ccccccccccsccces ls 6d Is 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
BRB) cccccccccccccees 9s 4d 7s 4d 
BPAR cccccccccccccccces 8s 1%d 2s ld 
Surtax 5 per cent of duty. 
Grenada— 
Wheat ..ccccccccccvcccs ls 64 ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
IDB) cccccccccccceces - 9s Od 6s 0d 
BAR .cccccecs eercccece 2s 0d ls 4d 
Jamaica— 
Wheat .. coccccece OS OG 1s 64 
Wheat flour, “bbl (196 
Ibe) .cccccccccccccece 9s 0d 7s 0d 
Bran and middlings coo a oe ls 10%4 


There is a tax of 1s on each package im- 
ported. 


Montserrat— 
Wreet ...ccccssccocees 1s 6d ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
IDB) . wcccccccce eoccece 0a 7s 0d 
DOOR. ccvcesececccoccoese 2s 0d Is 4d 
St. Christopher and Nevis— 
Wheat ...cccccecees --- ls 6d ls 0d 
Wheat flour, “bbl (196 
WBS) .ccccccces sécecce 06. 08 7s 0d 


Weee sccccesscccacvesnss OO RR ls 44a 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Import Duties on Wheat, Flour and Bran (Continued) 


British pref- 


St. Lucia— General erential 
Wheat .... cocccccees OS OB ls 0a 
Wheat flour, “bbl (196 

TRE) cccccccccccccese C8 64 4s 64 
Bran ...ccccccccce oeee ls 64 ls 0a 


Surtax 17% per cent of duty except on 
wheat flour. 
Virgin Islands (British)— 
Wheat ....... coccccsce 18 64 9d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
lbs), in quantities of 





60 Ibs or more .....-. 4s 0d 3s 0d 
Wheat flour, lb, in 
quantities of less than 
BO IDS oc ccccccccccce e %d %d 
BOM .cccccccccccccece Free Free 
St. Vincent— 
Wheat ...ccccccvccccee ls 3d 0s 10d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
eee 5s 0d 4s 0d 
- 1s 34 0s 10d 
Surtax 10 per cent of duty. 
Trinidad and aye 
Wheat .. esecssonse OO OF ls 0d 
Wheat flour, “bbl (196 
FRED cccccscces eoccee 8s 6a 1s 6a 
WOR ccccccoccecccescos 1s Os 6d 


0d 
Surtax 7% “per cent of duty, except on 
wheat flour. 
Turks and Caicos 


Islands— 
Wheat, ad valorem.... 10% 10% 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
We) ococcccccsee ccoee SO O86 8s 0d 
Bran, ad valorem ..... 10% 10% 
CUBA 
Rates in U. S. dollars per 100 kilos (220.46 
bs). 
U. 8. pref- 
General erential 
Wheat, gross weight ...... $0.40 $0.32 
Wheat flour, gross weight.. 1.30 0.91 
Bran wcccccccccccccccces 1.25 1.00 


Plus surtax of 3 per cent. of duty on bran. 


CURACAO (DUTCH WEST INDIES) 


Duties in florins per 90 kilos (198.41 Ibs). 
Par value of florin, 40.2c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 40.43c. 

Wheat and bran, ad valorem (c.i.f. 
valuation) ...... 20seeceeseessoeccee TD 
Wheat flour ........ ecccccccece coccoe O80 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Duties in U. 8S. dollars per 100 kilos 
(220.46 Ibs). 
Wheat and bran ..... ecccccccccccs +++ Free 
Wheat flour, net weight ........+++++. $4.50 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Duties in francs per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs) 
unless otherwise specified. Par value of 
franc, 19.3c; exchange value Jan. 3, 3.94c. 
Guadeloupe— 


Wheat, net weight .......eseeeeeee8 1.25 

Wheat flour, net weight ....... eoeee 4.65 

Bran, gross weight .......+. cocccoss O08 
Martinique— 

Wheat ...ccccccccccccccces cocccccce 8.00 

Wheat flour ......seeeeee ecccccce «+ 6.00 

Bran, gross weight .......++++.+ cooe 2.08 


Octroi tax on wheat, 3.68 francs per 100 
kilos; octroi tax on flour, 6.10 francs per 
100 kilos,—both net weight. 


HAITI 
Duties in gourdes pe 100 kilos at rate of 


5 gourdes to one U. S. dollar. 

Wheat flour ...cccccccccccccccecs eeee 17.00 
Bran ..cccccsccccccccece eeccceccces -» 6.00 
Wheat .ccccccccccccccccs eoccccee cece 5.00 


South America 


Rates per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs) unless oth- 
erwise specified. 


ARGENTINA 


Par value of Argentine gold peso, 96.5c. 
Wheat, wheat flour, corn flour, farina, 
semolina and millfeed ......6.-e0+% Free 


BOLIVIA 


Par value of boliviano, 38.98c. Exchange 
value Jan. 3, 33.75c. 
Duty in bolivianos 
Wheat flour, gross eagle ° 
Wheat, gross weight ....... 
Bran, gross weight ....ccccccccccses 1.50 

There is a surtax of 10 per cent of the 
duty on wheat and bran. 

Duties are paid three fourths in gold or 
its equivalent and one fourth in currency 
of the country. 





BRAZIL 


Par value of milreis (paper), 32.45c; ex- 
change value Jan. 3, 12.01c. 

Duty in paper milreis 

Nominal Actual 

Wheat, gross weight ........ 1.000 4.010 


*Wheat flour, gross weight... 2.500 10.125 
Bran and middlings, gross 
WOIME cccccecosece eesseees 2.000 8.100 


“Actual” duties include 2 per cent gold 
surtax and the increase due to proportion 
of duty payable on a gold basis. The calcu- 
lations are based on a value of 11.97c for the 
paper milreis, and are subject to change 
with its fluctuations. 

*Duties decreased 40% by decree. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Par value of dollar, $1. (Par value used 
for customs purposes.) 


Duty in dollars 


British 

pref- 

General erential 

Wheat flour bbls (196 Ibs).. $1.38 $0.90 
Grain of all kinds not 

specified, 100 Ibs ........ -380 -15 

Bran ...... eercccccccccces 80 +15 


There is a surtax of 26 per cent of the 





duty on flour, and of 30 per cent of the 
duty on grain. 


CHILE 


Par value of peso, 12.17c. 
used for customs purposes.) 
Duty in gold pesos 

Free 


(Par value is 


WHER 2... ccccccccccescccccccccesees e 
Wheat flour, “net WOES ccccccccccce - 9.00 
Millfeed, gross weight ........... eocee 5.626 


Surtax, 0.10 peso per 100 kilos. 


COLOMBIA 


Par value of peso, 97.33c, 
used for customs purposes.) 


(Par value is 


Duty in pesos 
Wheat and bran ....cscccccscccccces 1.00 
Wheat flour and farina............. ° 4.00 

There is a surtax of 7 per cent of the 
duty, and an additional tax of 10 per cent 
on the total import duty, including surtax. 


DUTCH GUIANA 


Par value of florin, 40.2c; exchange value 
Jan. 3, 40.43c¢ 
Duty in florins 
Flour, when packed in packages of 
1 kilo or less, ad valorem (c.i.f.)... 16% 


Flour, otherwise packed ...... ecccce 2.50 

Wheat and other grain ............+. ° 4.00 

Milifeed 2. ccccccccccccscccces Cceccecs Free 
ECUADOR 


Par value of sucre, 48.7c. 
used for customs purposes.) 


(Par value is 


Duty in sucres 
5.00 


Flour, gross weight .........++++. cece 

Wheat, gross weight ........... sees 10.00 

BAR, SFOS WIKRE cccccccccccccece ° 2.50 
PARAGUAY 


Par value of peso (gold), 96.5c. (Par 

value is used for customs purposes.) 
Duty in pesos 
1.30 






Wheat, gross weight .......ceeeeseees 3 
Wheat flour, gross weight .. +» 8.00 
Corn meal, gross weight .......+++++- 4.00 
Bran, gross weight ....... eocccccccee 0.60 
Surtax 1.5% ad valorem, 
PERU 


Par value of sol, 48.67c. 
used for customs purposes.) 


(Par value is 





Peed in sols 
Wheat flour, gross weight .. ee 4.00 
Wheat, gross weight ...... 1.25 
Bran, gross weight ........ 1.00 


There is a surtax of 19 ger ‘ome of the 
duty on imports at Callao, and of 18 per 
cent of the duty on imports at other ports. 
Also 2% ad valorem on all freight ship- 
ments. 

URUGUAY 


Par value of peso, $1.0342. 
is used for customs purposes.) 
Duty in pesos 
e 2.70 


(Par value 


Wheat flour ove ° eecee 
WORE vcccccensacerseseseccsesoceccee ase 


There is a surtax of 14 per cent ad va- 
lorem, based on a valuation of 8 pesos gold 
per 100 kilos for wheat flour and on the 
c.i.f. value of wheat. 





VENEZUELA 


Par value of bolivar, 19.3c. 
used for customs purposes.) 


(Par value 


Duty in bolivars 
Wheat, gross weight ........... eccece 25.00 
Wheat flour, gross weight ............ 26.00 
Bran, gross weight ....ccscscssesceee 5.00 

There is a surtax amounting to 66.55 per 
cent of the duty. 


Africa 


ALGERIA AND MADAGASCAR 


Same rates of duty as apply on similar 
products imported into France. Duties paid 
in French francs, 

EGYPT 


Rates ad valorem, paid in Egyptian 
pounds, par value $4.94. 
Wheat, flour and bran .......sesee008 8% 
Ad valorem rates based on c.i.f. value in 
port of entry. There is a wharfage surtax 
at Alexandria of 0.5% ad valorem, 


MOROCCO 


Wheat, wheat flour, bran, ad valorem 12%% 
Ad valorem rates based on wholesale cash 
value of goods delivered at the custom house. 


TUNIS 


Rates in francs per 100 kilos (220.46 lbs). 
Par value of franc, 19.3c. Exchange value, 
Jan. 3, 3.94c. ; 


WER cc cccccvccceccccsccccccce sveoes EBD 
Flour, 70% extraction or above....... 60.00 
Flour, 61 to 69% extraction......... ++ 72.00 
Flour, 60% extraction or below...... - 80.00 
Bran ...... eeccccce eccccccccccccsccce 1.03 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Duty in sterling 
a Minimum 


Wheat, per 100 Ibs ....... s7da 1s 5a 
Wheat flour, per 100 Ibs.. ts . 3s 4d 
Bran, per 100 lbs ........ ls 04a 


The minimum rates on ae and flour 
apply to imports from Canada only. Those 
on bran do ‘not apply to imports from any 
country. 





Asia and Australasia 
AUSTRALIA 
Rates in sterling per 100 Ibs. 


British 
General preferential 

Wheat ...... eocece cocce 2008 Free 
Wheat flour wovedie’s’s 05 eee Free 
BRAR cccccccccccccccccccs 3584 1s 04 


CHINA 


Rates in Haikwan taels per picul. The 
nominal value of the customs tael is 91.77c; 
exchange value Jan. 3, 69.38c. The picul is 
133.33 Ibs. 

Cereals and flour .....ceesseeeceeceeee Free 
BOR cccccccccccccccccccccesccccscccs O08 

It is understood that, in general, Chinese 
factions in control of China collect a surtax 
of 2%% ad valorem on the above dutiable 
imports, 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Rates in Dutch florins. _ value, 40.2c. 
Exchange value Jan. 3, 40.4 
bes tx and other grains “ny ‘valevem, 
i eo crccccccccccccccccccccccccscc la 
Flour (ad valorem, C.1.f.).......++ee++ 10% 
Bran (ad valorem, C.1.f.) ....ceeseeees 6% 


JAPAN 


Rates in yen per 100 kin (132.28 Ibs). Par 
value of yen, 49.8c. (Par value is used for 
customs purposes.) 

WEES seecedecccacesesecccceccessess EMD 
WOR BOGP nccccccccccccccccccccccce 9.00 
BPBR ccccvecce -+» Free 


POOP e eee ee eeneee 


NEW ZEALAND 


Rates in sterling per 100 Ibs. 

Bran or Pollard.—is per cental. 

Wheat.—When the current domestic value 
at the port of export to New Zealand is 
5s 6d per bu of 60 lbs, the duty shall be 
ls 3d per bu of 60 lbs, provided that— 

(a) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand exceeds 
5s 6d per bu of 60 lbs, the rate of duty shall 
be decreased by %d (halfpenny) per bu of 
60 lbs for every %d (halfpenny) or fraction 
of %4 (halfpenny) by which the said cur- 
rent domestic value exceeds 5s 6d, and 

(b) When the current domestic value at 
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the port of export to New Zealand is less 
than 5s 6d per bu of 60 lbs, the rate of duty 
shall be increased by %4 (halfpenny) per 
bu of 60 lbs for every %4 (halfpenny) or 
fraction of %4 (halfpenny) by which the 
said current domestic value is less than 
6s 6d. 

Wheat Flour (including wheat meal and 
similar preparations of wheat)—(a) When 
the current domestic value at the port of 
export to New Zealand is £13 10s per ton 
of 2,000 lbs, the duty shall be £3 10s per 
ton of 2,000 Ibs, 

(b) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand exceeds 
£13 10s per ton of 2,000 lbs, the rate of duty 
shall be decreased by 1s per 2,000 Ibs for 
every is or fraction of 1s by which the said 
current domestic value exceeds £13 10s. 

(c) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand is less 
than £13 10s per ton of 2,000 lbs, the rate 
of duty shall be increased by 1s per 2,000 
lbs for every 1s or fraction of 1s by which 
the said current domestic value is less than 
£13 10s. 

(ad) Where wheat flour, including wheat 
meal and similar preparations of wheat, is 
imported in packages weighing less than 150 
Ibs, the current domestic value thereof shall 
be determined as if such goods had been 
imported in packages weighing 150 Ibs or 
such other standard weight as the minister 
may approve. 

(e) Notwithstanding anything in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs of this tariff item, the 
current domestic value of wheat flour, in- 
cluding wheat meal and similar prepara- 
tions of wheat, shall not in any case be 
deemed to exceed the free-on-board (f.0.b.) 
export cash price thereof by more than {1 
5s per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 

There is a surtax (primage duty) of 1 
per cent ad valorem on all imports in ad- 
dition to the regular duty. 





SPANISH-AMERICAN TRADE CONTRACT 


The following form of trade contract in use by the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. was written after consultation with export trade authorities, lawyers and 
other millers, and is regarded as a standard and very desirable form to use. It is, of 
course, printed in Spanish and English, only the English text being here given. 


EXPORT SALES CONTRACT* 


Order No..sccccccccccece 


DAC cccccccecececvcccescesesecccccccccess 


OKLAHOMA CITY MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 


BOT GRE coccvcecccesecrveccccveceecvedesocceneessesecceossesses 


Serest oF Bi. GD Bee cccocsceveccccsccces 


eeccccccccccscccscccces Of 


eccecccvccccccccccccccccccccecccceccccccccecs Of the 


subject to the terms and conditions enumerated below and on the back of this contract, 
which terms and conditions are binding on both parties, and cannot be modified except by 
the written consent of both parties, the following merchandise: 





Quantity Size Packing 


eee eerereeeseee eee errors] see eeeeeeeeee 


eee eet eeneeeses eee eeereeel eee eeeeeeeeee 
eee eet eeeeeeses eee eee eeel eee eeeeseeeee 
eee et eweeeseee 


wee eeeeeeeel sere eeeeeeeee 


eee eet eeeeeeses eee ewe eeeeel sew eeeeeeenee 

















TERMS AND CONDITIONS: 


Terms Of PRYMEONE..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsDratt with bill of lading 


ee Pe a le 


The buyer will be responsible until final payment reaches the seller. 


TD SE I FOU Nab 608 50:4. 066s 60.565: 666:5 0:60 05.6056 05 6505405400064 04 sks oR ese eRCe 


SN GP iia a 6 866 6:06 0666566605058 006.0606 66 65: 06.6056-600'59. 0666550060046 65 8406 Ks cKO 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


Buyer 


OKLAHOMA CITY MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Seller 


BY .ccccccccccccecs Cocccccccvcccccecccces 


CONDITIONSt 
(1)—This contract is subject to the confirmation of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 


Co., in Oklahoma City, 


U. S. A., and is not subject to cancellation or modification without 


the previous consent of both parties of the contract, given either by letter or by cable. 
(2)—No representative or agent has the authority to change this contract in any way, 


or to make verbal agreements. 


(3)—Each shipment constitutes a separate contract, and the delivery of the flour to the 
transportation companies constitutes the complete execution of the contract on the part of 


the seller. 


(4)—The prices stipulated are based on the value of the flour at the mill plus the cost 
of insurance to the port of destination, and the quota of the freight in force at the time of 


the ratifying of this contract. 


Any change in freight prices after the agreeing of this 


contract will be charged or credited to the buyer. 


(5)—The seller is not responsible for delays resulting from strikes, fires, floods or delay 
in the itinerary of the steamers, or for any other cause or contingency beyond the seller’s 


control. 


(6)—The seller is not in any way responsible for any loss or damage that the goods may 
suffer during the passage, or for the arrival of the merchandise stipulated in this contract 
in perfect conditions: and the fact that the buyer received the merchandise in damaged 
condition does not relieve him of his responsibility. 


(7)—Drafts covering any damaged shipments must be paid promptly, and any claim 


arising from such shipments must be directed to the steamship or to the insurance com- 
pany, as the case may be; however, the shipperr from this end and the representatives at 
the other will aid, if necessary, in the collection of the claims. 

(8)—Any claim to be filed against the steamship company or the insurance company 
must be accompanied by an official survey, original insurance certificate, and the other 
papers necessary to substantiate the claim. 

(9)—The nonacceptance by the buyer of a draft covering merchandise shipped in ac- 
cordance with the terms of contract or the nonpayment when due will be considered default 
of contract on the part of the buyer, and the balance of the contract is subject to cancella- 
tion at the option of seller, and any expenses or losses resulting from noncompliance of 
contract shall be for the account of the buyer. 

(10)—Seller shall be under no obligation to replace flour lost in transit. 

*Face. tReverse. 
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April 4, 1928 
FOREIGN QUOTATIONS CONVERSION 


By means of the accompanying table it is possible to convert quotations in shillings 
per sack of flour (280 Ibs) or per quarter of wheat (480 lbs), corn (480 lbs), flaxseed (480 
Ibs), rye (480 Ibs), oats (320 Ibs) into United States gold per barrel (196 lbs) in the case 
of flour, and per bushel (of standard United States weight) in the case of grain. To do 
this look in the first column and obtain the rate of exchange then current; next find the 
factor which deals with the commodity in which you are interested, which is opposite the 
rate of exchange prevailing. Divide the number of shillings by the factor thus found 
and the result will be the corresponding quotation in dollars and cents per barrel or bushel. 

Example 1.—United Kingdom quotes flour at 52s per sack when the sterling exchange 
is $4.50. Dividing 52 by 6.35, the factor indicated in the table, the quotient is 8.19, which 
is the corresponding quotation in dollars and cents per barrel, viz., $8.19 bbl. 

Example 2.—The United Kingdom quotes oats at 16s per qr when the sterling exchange 
is at $4.80. Dividing 16 by 41.7, the factor indicated in the table, the quotient is .38, which 
is the corresponding quotation in dollars and cents per bushel, viz., 38c bu. 

Conversely, to translate United States quotations per barrel or bushel into shillings 
per sack or quarter, multiply the number of dollars and cents (with the cents as decimal 
fractions of the dollars) by the factor opposite the current rate of exchange and under 
the heading of the commodity in which you are dealing, and the result will be the quo- 
tation in shillings per sack or quarter. 

Example 3.—The United States quotes flour at $9.80 bbl when the exchange stands at 
$4.75. Multiplying 9.80 by 6.01, the factor indicated in the table, the result is 58.89, 
which is the corresponding quotation in shillings per sack, viz., 58s 11d per 280 Ibs. 

To convert quotations from any nation using the metric system, that is, any country 
which quotes in coinage the unit of which is divided into 100 parts, such as francs, guilders, 
marks, lire, pesos, etc., and quotes in quantities of 100 kilos, sometimes known as quintals, 
a similar procedure is followed. Divide the number of francs, guilders or other unit which 
is given as the price of 100 kilos by the factor found in the table opposite the rate of 
exchange then current per franc, guilder or other unit and under the heading of the com- 
modity in which you are interested, and the result will be the corresponding quotation in 
dollars and cents per barrel or bushel. 

Example 4.—Holland quotes flour at 28 fl when the guilder is quoted at 32%c. Divid- 
ing 28 by 3.47 (intermediate between 3.50 and 3.44, the factors shown for exchange at 
$2c and 32%c, respectively), the quotient is 8.07, which is the corresponding value of the 
flour in dollars and cents per barrel, viz., $8.07 bbl. 

Conversely, to translate United States quotations per barrel or bushel into the currency 
units of any other nation using the metric system per 100 kilos, multiply the number of 
dollars and cents (with the cents as a decimal fraction of the dollars) by the factor 
opposite the current rate of exchange and under the heading of the commodity in which 
you are dealing. The result will be the quotation in francs, marks, guilders or other unit 
per 100 kilos. 

Example 5.—Corn is quoted in the United States at 60c bu when the German mark 
exchange stands at 22c. Multiplying .60 by 17.9, the factor shown under the heading, 
corn, when the exchange stands at .22, the result is 10.74, which is the corresponding 
quotation in marks per 100 kilos, viz., 10.74 marks per 100 kilos. 


United FACTOR Metric 
Kingdom a———Per bu. system 
exchange Flour exchange Flour 


FACTOR 
cmm———Per bu 
Rye, flaxseed 





at— per bbl Wheat andcorn Oats at— per bbl Wheat andcorn Oats 
$4.00 ... 7.14 40.0 42.9 60.0 $¢.15 .. 7.60 24.5 26.5 45.9 
4.02%... 7.10 39.7 42.6 49.7 15%... 7.26 23.7 26.4 44.5 
4.06 ... 7.06 39.5 42.3 49.4 a. to 22.9 24.6 43.0 
4.07%... 7.01 89.3 42.1 49.1 .16%.. 6.80 22.2 23.9 41.7 
ere 39.0 41.8 48.8 . we 6.59 21.6 23.2 40.5 
4.12%... 6.92 38.8 41.6 48.5 -17%.. 6.40 21.0 22.5 39.4 
4,15 eee 6.88 38.5 41.3 48.2 18 re 6.22 20.4 21.9 38. 2 
4.17%... 6.84 38.3 41.1 47.9 -18%.. 6.06 19.8 21.3 37.2 
4.20 -. 6.80 38.1 40.8 47.6 st a: 5.90 19.3 20.7 36.3 
4.22%... 6.765 37.8 40.6 47.3 -19%.. 5.75 18.8 20.2 35.3 
4.25 ... 6.72 37.6 40.3 47.0 2 *" 5.60 18.4 19.7 34.5 
4.27%... 6.68 37.4 40.0 46.8 -20%.. 5.46 17.9 19.2 33.6 
430... 6.64 37.2 39.8 46.5 a lClU 175 18.7 32:8 
4.32%... 6.60 37.0 39.6 46.2 21%... 6.21 17.1 18.3 32.0 
4.35... 6.66 36.8 39.4 46.0 — «+. oo 16.7 17.9 31.3 
4.37%... 6.52 36.6 39.2 45.7 "22%... 4.99 163 175 30.6 
4.40... 6.49 36.4 39.0 45.4 : eae 16.0 17.1 29.9 
4.42% 6.45 36.2 38.7 45.2 23%... 4.78 15.6 16.7 29.3 
445... 6.42 36.0 38.5 45.0 \ —err © 15.3 16.4 28.7 
4.47%... 6.88 35.8 38.3 44.7 24%.. 4.57 15.0 16.1 28.1 
oc peer 35.6 38.0 44.4 Be Nay 4.48 14.7 15.7 27.6 
4.52%... 6.31 35.4 37.9 44.2 -25%.... 4.89 14.4 15.4 27.0 
4.5 . 6.28 35.2 37.7 43.9 , eee 14.1 15.1 26.4 
4.57%... 6.24 35.0 87.5 43.7 26%.... 428 © 18.8 14.8 © 26.9 
ie s.4 Ge 34.8 37.3 43.5 : 
r+ a et 34.6 37.1 43.2 27 4.15 18.6 14.6 25.5 
S05 40, SS 34.4 36.9 43.0 27%.... 4.08 13.4 14.3 25.0 
4.67%... 6.10 34.2 36.7 42.8 See 13.1 14.0 24.6 
4.70... 6.07 34.0 36.5 42.6 -28%.... 8.98 12.9 13.8 24.2 
4.72%... 6.04 33.8 36.3 42.3 .29 3.86 12.7 13.6 23.8 
RE oy bo 73 29% 3.79 12.4 13.3 23.8 
4.80... 5.95 33.3 35.7 41.7 80 co 8.98 12.2 18.1 22.9 
4.82%... 5.92 33.1 35.5 41.4 -30%.... 8.67 12.0 12.9 22.6 
ose... 5.89 33.0 35.8 41.3 . ae 11.8 12.7 22.3 
4.87%... 6. : . . .81%.... 3.66 11.6 12.5 t 
4.90... 6.88 aH +2 o“ MO ces OM 11.5 12.3 241 5 
4.92%... 5. . : f ¢ 5 
oaaes** fee 333 34.6 40.4 33%.... 8.44 11.3 12.1 21.2 
4.97%... 5.74 32.2 34.4 40.2 ee 11.1 11.9 20.8 
5.00 ... 5.71 32.0 34.3 40.0 = tees oe es ae ro 
Metrio stivenated > - SIG. ..s OR 10.6 11.4 19.9 
system ae ama i ee 10. t ; 
exchange Flour Rye, flaxseed 35% 3.15 10 ; a : a : 
at— per bbl Wheat and corn Oats ° cece . ° . ° 
$.00%.. 224.00 783.3 787.2 1,377.5 Eee 10.2 10.9 19.1 
01... 112.00 366.7 393.6 688.7 .86%.... 8.07 10.0 10.8 18.9 
01%.. 74.67 244.8 363.4 469.1 ' ~:~ 9.9 10.6 18.6 
02 .. 56.00 183. K . .837%.... 2.99 9.7 10.5 18.4 
02%.. 44.80 183.6 157.4 275.5 -_... on 2.8 10.4 18.8 
08... 87.88 122.4 131.2 229.6 7 ‘ 
-38%.... 2.92 9.5 10.2 17.9 
03%.. 32.00 104.8 112.5 196.8 pe aan a oan poy 
04 .. 28.00 91.7 98.4 172.2 4. 88 a. ae sh 
04%.. 24.88 81.6 87.5 158.1 ao se as a8 ooh 
05 .. 22.40 73.4 78.7 187.7 a4... af a8 ae tp 
05%.. 20.36 66.8 71.6 125.2 a oe He ae Phy 
06 .. 18.66 61.2 65.6 114.8 _— aa ot as jy 
06%.. 17.35 56.4 60.5 106.0 aes Ee s 7 6 
07 .. 16.00 52.4 56.2 98.4 y ob ry 16.4 
07%.. 15.00 49.1 52.5 91.8 apres: SS re a. 16.3 
08 .. 14.00 45.9 49.2 86.1 =o Se oe re 16.0 
08%.. 13.16 43.3 46.3 81.0 ya nee Se -. er 16.9 
yee 40.8 43.7 16.5 ype re : 15.7 
09%.. 11.80 38.7 41.4 72.5 44%... en “7 a 15.5 
10... © 11.20 36.7 39.4 68.9 = see Ra as a 16.8 
10%.. 10.67 35.0 37.5 65.6 45%.... aan ee " 16.1 
a <x ae 33.4 35.8 62.6 aa = : 4 14.9 
46%.... 2.41 7.9 8.5 14.8 
-11%.. 9.78 32.0 34.2 59.9 47 2.39 7.8 8.4 14.6 
ee 9.33 30.6 32.8 57.4 47%... (2.87 7.8 8.3 14.5 
12%.. 8.96 29.4 31.5 55.1 48... 2.84 7.7 8.2 14.3 
cee 28.2 30.8 52.9 48%.... 2.82 7.6 8.1 14.2 
18%... —-8.80 27.2 29.2 51.0 . per 7.5 8.0 14.0 
14... ~~ 8.00 26.2 28.1 49.2 49%.... 2.27 7.4 7.9 13.9 
14%... ‘7.765 25.8 27.1 47.5 HO cee eh 1.3 1.9 13.8 
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UNIFORM FEED REGISTRATION 


The Millers’ National Federation has been label, and a deviation from that will in- 
represented on the committee appointed by validate his registration. 
the Association of Feed Control Officials of The standard labels are all modifications 
the United States to draft uniform labels of a single form, which, for mixed feeds in 
for feed packages and a uniform applica- general, is as follows: 
tion blank for registration of feeds. Secre- 100 Ibs net 
tary Husband is a member of this com- EXCELSIOR DAIRY FEED 
mittee. Manufactured by (or for) 
JOHN DOE FEED MILLS, 

Doeville, Kansas 
Guaranteed Analysis 


Practically all state officials who have 
approved the blank will accept the regis- 


trations on it. Crude protein not less than .. per cent 
Feed control officials of the following Crude fat not less than .. per cent 
states do not approve either the label or the Crude fiber not more than .. per cent 
application blank: Arkansas, Kentucky, Ore- C@rbohydrates 
gon, Texas, Washington and Connecticut. a extract not less than .. per 
cen 


There are no special feedstuffs laws in Ida- ; 
do, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada or Utah; Ingredients: Corn gluten feed, cottonseed 
Arizona has a feedstuffs law but no funds ™eal, wheat bran, wheat shorts, ground 
for its administration, and the feed control corn, alfalfa meal, and oat meal mill by- 
officials of Colorado, New Hampshire and Product (oat hulls, oat shorts). 
Oklahoma failed to reply to communications. For wheat bran or shorts with screenings, 
The uniform application blank will be fur- the words “Wheat Bran (or Shorts) with 
nished by feed control officials, and will Screenings’? replace the name of the feed, 
be printed in duplicate, the applicant filling and the ingredients are listed as ‘‘Wheat 
out the application blank and mailing orig- bran and ground (or unground) wheat 
inal and carbon copy to the feed control of- screenings not exceeding mill-run.” For 
ficial of the state; if approved, the feed wheat bran, standard middlings, flour mid- 
control official will date and sign one copy, dlings, red dog flour, brown shorts, gray 
giving it a number, and return it to the shorts, white shorts or white middlings, 
applicant, keeping the other copy for his wheat mixed feed, and wheat bran and 
records. The copy returned to applicant standard middlings, the name of the prod- 
then becomes the certificate of registration. uct appears in place of the line “Excelsior 
There will be a slight variation in the ap- Dairy Feed,” and the ingredients are the 
plication blanks of some states, to meet par- same as the name of the product. For poul- 
ticular requirements of their state laws. try feed the name of the feed is followed 
Extreme care must be exercised by the by the line “With Grit and/or Charcoal,” 
applicant to insert in the proper place in and the ingredients are listed in the fol- 
the application blank an exact copy of the lowing style: ‘Ingredients: Wheat gray 
wording he proposes to use on his labels; shorts, wheat bran and wheat screenings, 
he should then see to it that there is no corn gluten feed, alfalfa meal, granulated 
deviation from this wording, as the feed meat scraps, and not to exceed .. per cent 
control official has an exact copy of the of .. grit and .. per cent of charcoal.” 


The form required for the uniform registration blank is as shown below. 








Uniform Registration Blank for Commercial Feedingstuffs 


(Copy to Be Retained by Feed Control Official) 








Name of Applicant..........-.++. Registration No.....-+.seseeeeeee 


Address ......eeeeee evecccece eccce Date .ccccccesccccccccccccccccece 




















(Applicant NOT to fill in above) 
éeeqeseaweennesyen4eee coveel Obes 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) eee 


Peete eee e sewer eee ease eeeeeeeee 


Application is hereby made for the registration of a brand of COMMERCIAL 


FEED under the trade name....essscesesererteseesesseeseseresessseesasseeeeee 


in the State of.......ceeeseeee cosccvcces for a period beginning with the actual 
date of registration and ending..... eeveceese 0cbucéeeonseswe 192 .., under a label, 
guarantee and declaration of which the Soltewing is an exact copy: 
the 
a 
$55 2 
Ko a 
Bowes 
~ ° 
sures 
° 
© S wn 
\4 pM 
a8 
Om 
Guaranteed Analysis 
Crude Protein, not less tham......cccoccccessecccecs Per Cent 
Ce WOR, DOE DOR Gis cc ccc ccccccccseecccecesss Per Cent 
CEOS DEST, MOS TIO CRAM. ccc cc cccccsescivcces if Per Cent 
Carbohydrates............. 4 
Nitrogen-free Extract, not less than.............+. l Per Cent 
Ingredients: 
I Wns 000. 60506ssek cbesceseeances 
les 
County of....... TETTTTTETTT TTT TTT 
eT ee Te TT TTT ere Cee TT Te being duly sworn, deposes and says that the 


information appearing above is true and correct in every respect; that each and 
every package and bulk shipment will be labeled as shown (except that ship- 
ments in packages and in bulk of different net weight may be made); that the 
above declaration is the guarantee of the applicant as to the chemical and 
physical composition of the material named; that this registration shall not 
apply to sales of this material made before or after the dates above named; and 


that this application is made for and on behalf of..........e.esceeeeees erry Tr 


located at..... alt... B  CeVeRTTTPLTTL TT eee rere 
Subscribed and sworn ‘to before’ me this 


cececces 0600.6 sO Cbs ccccceces es ck Bes 


Notary Public. (Official Position of Person Signing) 


(Applicant NOT to fill in below this line) 





CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION 
This certifies that the above named applicant is hereby licensed to sell one 


brand of Commercial Feed in the State of...... -for a period ending.. 
when sold, offered or exposed for sale under ‘the brand name, guaranteed analysis 
and declaration of ingredients exactly as they appear above. 





a eee ee Cree reece cree recceeeeeeeseseeseeesees . 


COOP e eee eee HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EH EEE 
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MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION 
UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


(Adopted July 2, 1927) 





«eee--8@ll(s), and 

eonccccccecoccese WCE Une 
following commodities (to be manufactured), on the terms and conditions stated below 
and on back hereof, f.o.b. cars to initial carrier at shipping point (basis freight rate in 
effect date of sale), freight allowed to ° 
Time of shipment 
Destination 
Terms of payment 
lading attached, through 
Bank of 
Routing eccccccece 


Seller shall have the option as to routing except as to the delivering carrier. 





PACKAGES 
QUANTITY COMMODITY KIND 


(Bbl., Ton or (Flour, Feed, Size Wood, Cotton, 
Cwt.) Etc.) Etc. 


PRICE PER 
UNIT 
(Bbl., Ton or 
Cwt.) 











| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





| 
| 

SHIP AS FOLLOWS: .. ++++-bbls. on or about coves bbls. on or 

; ++-bbls. on or about ; bbls. on or about......... 

NET WEIGHTS: The commodities covered by this contract are sold on the basis of 
net weights when packed. 

PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS: Millers’ National Federation Package Differentials in 
effect at time of contract govern. 

COLLECTIONS: Where buyer designates the collecting bank, he shall be responsible 
for payment. 

SHIPMENTS: Title to shipment(s) shall not pass until full payment. Buyer shall 
furnish seller shipping instructions (and on sales made on a bulk basis, the necessary 
packages) at least fourteen (14) days before the time of shipment. 

RIGHTS OF THE SELLER: The seller may cancel this contract if there is any unpaid 
past due bill, or if the property and assets of the buyer are in liquidation. If the buyer 
shall fail to furnish shipping instructions and/or packages as herein provided, the seller 
may 

(1) Cancel the contract; or 

(2) Terminate the contract, the buyer to pay to the seller as liquidated damages on 
wheat flour remaining unshipped by reason of buyer’s breach or default, the sum of: 

(a) One-third of one cent (%c) per day per barrel on flour, and one cent (1c) 
per day per ton on feeds, from the date of sale to the date of termination, as the 
expense of carrying; plus 

(b) Twenty cents (20c) per barrel as the cost of selling; and 

(c) Plus or minus the difference between the market value of a bushel of cash 
wheat at mill on the date of sale and on the date of termination, multiplied by 

4.6 times the number of barrels of flour. This amount is to be added if the price 

of cash wheat is lower, and subtracted if the price of cash wheat is higher, upon 

the date of termination. 

(3) Extend the contract thirty (30) days, the buyer to pay to the seller as the 
expense of carrying, one-third of one cent (%c) per day per barrel on flour, and one cent 
(1c) per day per ton on feeds; demand draft covering such charge may be made upon 
buyer when shipping directions are due. If at the end of any extension period the buyer 
is still in default as to shipping instructions and/or packages, the seller may again exercise 
options (1), (2), or (3). 

And as to any mill products other than wheat flour remaining unshipped by reason of 
buyer’s breach or default, the difference between the purchase price specified thereof (after 
first deducting from such purchase price the amount of freight allowance, if any, on such 
products) and the value thereof to the seller in carload lots at point of shipment, if such 
value be less than such purchase price; but if such value is greater than such purchase 
price, the difference shall be credited to the buyer solely in reduction of damages,-if any, 
recoverable by the seller under the paragraph “Rights of the Seller’’ on wheat flour, if any. 

If the buyer shall fail or refuse to accept and pay for any shipment under this contract 
in accordance with the terms thereof, then.the seller may resell such shipment for account 
of the buyer and the buyer shall pay all loss, damage, and expense arising from such 
resale, and the seller shall have the right of exercising options (a), (b), or (c) on the 
remaining portion of this contract. 

RIGHTS OF THE BUYER. If shipments are not made by the seller within the time 
of shipment, unless for causes beyond seller’s control, buyer may 

(1) Cancel the contract; or 

(2) Terminate the contract, the seller to pay to the buyer the difference between the 
contract price and the market value of the commodity covered by this contract at the date 
of default at the point of delivery; or e 

(3) Extend the contract thirty (30) days, subject to a reimbursement charge to the 
buyer of one-third of one cent (%c) per day per barrel on flour and one cent (lic) per 
day per ton on feeds. 

NO MODIFICATION, TRANSFER, OR CHANGE OF DESTINATION SPECIFIED IN 
THIS CONTRACT SHALL BE MADE WITHOUT THE WRITTEN CONSENT OF BOTH 
SELLER AND BUYER. 

This contract is subject to confirmation by the seller at 




















Moisture Loss in Bread 
The following determinations of the losses 
of moisture in bread at various times after 
baking have been made in the laboratories 
of the American Institute of Baking: 


St. Louis—Merchants’ Exchange 

The first grain exchange in the United 
States was in St. Louis. It was started in 
1849 and was called the Millers’ Exchange. 
a A ——_ of trading were observed, and 

samples of grain and mill products were 

To mcaaaeas SS" eee 4 displayed to members and to flour and grain 

| oy oinet baba $4 bre dealers who were invited to attend its 

after ba g 30.34 sessions. The Millers’ Exchange rivaled in 

. importance the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 

merce, which was founded 13 years previ- 

ously. The two were consolidated later, and 

took the name of the St, Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange on 
Jan. 1, 1928, had a membership of 501. 
About 100 of the number are engaged in 
the flour trade or are millers. Many of 
the members engaged in the flour trade are 
5 millers outside of St. Louis. 

29.35 . er hd — ey ny _— some St. Louis 

nanciers thought the exchange should have 

ous pemmere P, ~ better quarters and should =. them. 

ese men purchased a site on r treet 

ow baking a oy one ee one between Pine and Chestnut streets, for 
10.71 22.66 ; which they paid $561,700. 

13.65 19.22 . Upon this site was erected a building 

11.62 r y costing over $1,500,000. This, now occu- 

11.04 ; y pied by the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 

10.13 . contains the largest trading hall in the 

11.25 r i world. The structure was completed in 

1876 but did not until April 1, 1908, become 

the unincumbered property of the exchange. 

Officers of the exchange: Fred B. Cham- 
berlain, president; J. H. Caldwell, first vice 
president; H. H. Langenberg, second vice 
president, 


Pct. moisture Pct. 
48 hours loss in 
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CHEMISTRY OF BARLEY AND BARLEY 
PRODUCTS 


Table of analyses prepared for The Northwestern Miller by Charles H. Briggs, Howard 
Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
Nitrogen, 
free Carbohy- 

Name— Moisture Ash Protein Fat Fiber extract drates Starch 
123 United States barleys (1906) 9.32 3.04 13.39 1.87 6.64 eccce 76.05 
8 foreign barleys (1906) ....... 9.38 2.81 12.52 2.06 4.58 eeeee 78.03 
55 barleys, World’s Fair (1893). 11.31 2.44 10.61 2.06 4.07 69.48 eeoee sabes 
BO. SEEN 250sdcaecisctvessece inet 2.87 11.62 2.67 3.81 172.66 seoes 62.09 
10 barleys ..... 10.9 2.4 12.4 1.8 2.7 69.8 Sinisa 
Se WONG nn0n0000000s0e0% 10.8 t 12.0 1.8 4.2 68.7 
American malting barleys 

(1912) ... P 11.5 10.73 1.96 6.28 68.08 
United States barleys (1898) ... 10.85 . 12.34 2.52 4.32 78.02 
84 U. S. barleys, 6-row (1909), 

Gry GOD .sidoces ° 8.71 2.02 6.76 
18 U. S. barleys, bay brewing 

(1909), dry basis ........ 8.89 2.03 6.58 
9 Utah winter barleys, 6-row 

(1909), dry basis ........ 8.46 1.98 5.79 
18 U. S. barleys, 2-row (1909), 

ee rea F 2.01 6.23 
510 barleys, all countries...... 12.95 . 1.96 4.4 
1 Montana hull-less barley 

(1909), dry basis ........ 8.73 2.17 6.62 
15 barleys, hulled .............. 6.26 2.66 1.6 
ot te ee RE rr 1.96 . 10.91 
3 pearled barleys .............. 11.8 . 3 
30 U. S. 6-row malts (1909), dry 

NN 50:64500N006645%0050 5.86 5.98 
8 bay brewing and Utah winter 

malts (1909), dry basis.. 6.12 . 5.99 copes eeece 
SF WRT GOS 6 oésescdccccess SR 26.3 11.6 44.9 
15 brewers’ grains (wet) ...... 75.66 5.44 3.82 12.54 
53 brewers’ grains (dried) .... 8.7 25.0 . 13.6 42.3 eeece 
Barley bran (with hulls) ...... 9.78 7.74 x 24.25 48.652 72.77 
Barley shorts 9.64 b 13.32 8.09 61.76 69.85 
Wartay MINOR Geek ccccccccsece 9.36 ; 10.38 q 19.82 61.16 70.98 
2 barley screenings cooce, 13.3 y 12.3 . 7.3 evece 61.8 
Cracked barley breakfast food 9.49 9.23 1.34 77.72 
Flaked barley, range of analyses { Bs P 8.87— -T7= 75.84— 


teens 


1 1062 2 ee. ames 
11 barley flours (1885) ........ 14.06 12.29 89 68.47 ereee 
2 barley BOUP wcccccccccccccoce 30.08 d 7.6 .67 79.83 80.5 
BOT BERR coccsccccccccesson S85 x 8.7 osece eecce 77.6 
Pann } nae PYTTETITITi TTT Ty ee ore 1.0 70.69 eccce 
9 barley flours .....eseeeeeeees . . 3 x % L 
Barley bread ....scesesceeeees 35.0 ¥ 7 — is. 
7 barley breads ......cceeeee+2 49.77 4 


. eeeee 


1.32 38.36 ..... 


TABLE OF ASH ANALYSES OF BARLEY, BARLEY FLOUR, ETC. 
Fe,0, & 
K,O MgO Al,O, P,O, 810, 
57 spring barleys 20.92 A 8.83 ° $5.10 . 26.91 
Barley ...cccecccccceses 21.26 “ . 8.74 34.79 
Barley seeqenses Bae ® . 8.62 
60 barleys, average ..... 21.35 8 a 8.66 
14 United States barleys.. 24.15 5 & 8.23 
Barley flour ......e.0.+. 28.77 G ys 13.50 
Barley bran .... 23.30 4 ys 14.05 
Barley hulls .. 16.81 . 5 6.27 
Wheat ........- ° R 9.57 
Spring wheat .... . . 12.09 
Canadian wheat . o . 13.24 








FEDERATION PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The following schedule of package differentials, effective Nov. 14, 1927, has 
been issued by the Millers’ National Federation: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 
Weight *Buyer’s 
Ibs Kind Differential sacks 
Wood $ .65 over 
Wood 1.30 over 
Jute -05 under 
Jute Same as basis 
Cotton ASIS 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Paper over .. 
Paper Same as basis 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 1.10 
Paper 1.30 
Paper 2.30 
Cartons 2.80 over 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in buyer’s sacks. 

tIncluding shipping containers. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 25c; jute 
(2 to bbl), 35c; cotton (2 to bbl), 35c; paper (4 to bbl), 35c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a reduction of 15c per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the flour: is: packed in buyer’s 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either may have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed 
to by buyer and seller at time of shipment. 
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FEED VALUES 


A comparison of the value of wheat feeds with other feeds, from “Feeds and Feeding,” 


py Henry and Morrison: 


o————Average analysis—_——__,_ —_ Average digestibility— 














Nitrogen free Nitrogen free 


Kind of feed— Protein Fat Fiber extract Protein Fat extract 
Wheat bran ...--seeeereeees 16.0 4.4 9.5 63.7 78.0 68.0 72.0 
Wheat mixed feed* ......... 16.8 4.6 7.6 65.7 77.0 87.0 76.0 
Wheat middlings 17.4 4.9 6.0 56.8 88.0 86.0 88.0 

BVOTERO 2c cc ccccccccces , 4.63 7.7 55.4 81.0 80.3 78.6 
No. 1 alfalfa meal \. 2.3 28.3 37.3 71.0 38.0 72.0 
No. 2 mixed corn, ground... 10.1 5.0 2.0 70.9 74.0 93.0 94.0 
No. 2 white oats, ground.. 12.4 4.4 10.9 59.6 78.0 87.0 81.0 
White hominy feed ......... 10.6 8.0 4.4 64.3 66.0 91.0 90.0 
No. 2 timothy hay .......... 6.2 2.5 29.9 45.0 48.0 50.0 62.0 
Cottonseed meal, prime ..... 39.8 8.3 10.1 27.4 84.0 95.0 76.0 

Average ..... ecosescoce 28.8 5.1 14.3 60.8 70.1 75.7 79.0 

R WHAT $1 WILL BUY IN DIGESTIBLE FOOD 
m————Digestible food, lbs>—_.. 
Price per ton, Nitrogen 
bulk, St. Louis Protein Fat free extract 
WAS DUEM ccc wcscccccccccecseces > $23.00 10.8 2.6 33.6 
Wheat mixed feed* eocccces eovecece 26.50 9. 3.0 31.9 
Wheat middlings .............. esee 29.00 10.6 2.9 34.5 

AVOTABO cccccccccccces eoccboces $26.33 10.4 2.8 33.3 
No. 1 alfalfa meal ....... err re $26.00 8.1 0.7 20.7 
No. 2 mixed corn, ground ..... sana 43.40 3.4 2.1 30.6 
No. 2 white oats, ground ....... eee 32.00 6.0 2.4 30.2 
White hominy feed ..........++4. 40.50 3.5 3.6 28.6 
No, 2 timothy hay ..... 20.00 3.0 1.3 27.9 
Cottonseed meal, prime ..... 40.35 16.5 3.9 10.2 

Average ..... CoCo eerecenceoece $33.71 6.8 2.3 24.7 


*Mixed wheat feed or shipstuff is a mixture of the products other than the flour 
obtained from the milling of the wheat berry, combined in the proportions obtained in the 


usual process of commercial milling. 


In other words, it is the mill-run mixture of the bran 


and middlings or shorts, to which red dog flour may or may not have been added. 

Mixed wheat feed forms a combination which can be fed to animals of almost every 
class with safety and good results, for it is rich in digestible protein and fat and contains 
an abundance of minerals, except calcium; the laxative properties of the bran are reduced 


by the presence of middlings and shorts, 
* 


Table of average analyses, coefficients of 


digestibility and relative values of importaut 


feedstuffs as calculated by various methods, prepared by C. H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat 


& Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis: 
No. of 





Nitrogen- o—— Digestible———_,, 
free Crude Carbo- 








Name of feed— analyses Protein Fat extract fiber Protein Fat hydrates 
Bran, per ton ....+..+e++% 88 15.4 4.0 63.9 9.0 11.9 2.5 42.0 
BOPER, WEF BOM cc ccccccese 94 16.9 6.1 56.2 6.2 13.0 4.5 45.7 
Oil meal, old process, ton.. 191 33.9 7.8 35.7 1.3 30.2 6.9 32.0 
Corn, per bu (56 lbs)..... < - 10.0 4.3 71.7 1.7 7.9 4.3 67.0 
Barley, per bu (48 lbs).... 22 12.0 1.8 68.7 4.2 8.4 1.6 65.3 
Oats, per bu (32 Ibs)...... 126 11.4 4.8 59.4 10.8 8.8 4.3 49.2 
Red clover, per ton. - 88 12.3 3.3 38.1 24.8 71 1.8 37.8 
Timothy, per ton . ee 68 5.9 2.6 45.0 29.0 2.8 1.4 43.0 
Alfalfa, per tom .......++. 92 14.6 2.1 37.4 28.9 11.7 1.0 41.0 
Corn silage, per ton soogee 99 1.7 8 11.0 6.0 1.2 2 14.0 
Green fodder corn, per ton 126 1.8 5 12.2 5.0 1.0 4 11.9 
Dried fodder corn, per ton. 35 4.5 1.6 34.7 14.3 2.5 1.2 34.6 
Corn stover, per ton ...... 60 3.8 1,1 31.6 19.7 1.4 oe 31.2 

Fuel cP Methad 

value “Bastern Briggs 

(exact) Florida Chemist’ Haecker Kellner’ Briggs No. 2 
Bran, per ton .......- sees $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 
Shorts, per ton .......+.+ + 41.70 42.14 42.34 45.24 43.88 44.92 45.80 
Oil meal, old process, ton.. 46,18 62.87 60.48 70.46 45.42 56.79 68.11 
Corn, per bu (56 lbs)...... 1.16 1.10 1.15 1.26 1.35 1,27 1.13 
Barley, per bu (48 lIbs).... .96 -92 96 1.06 1.05 1.02 85 
Oats, per bu (32 Ibs)...... -66 63 64 68 66 61 -61 
Red clover, per ton ....... 37.42 36.58 34.77 17.76 26.40 22.39 26.66 
Timothy, per ton ....... -» 87.64 $4.11 32.82 14.46 24.89 15.84 17.49 
Alfalfa, per ton ........-. 39.05 38.80 36.39 22.08 24.98 21.51 25.32 
Corn silage, per ton....... 9.04 8.35 8.12 6.86 6.65 4.82 5.32 
Green fodder corn, per ton. 8.92 8.24 814 12.02°* 7.12 5.54 5.25 
Dried fodder corn, per ton. 26,28 23.08 22.83 20.14 15.26 14.60 
Corn stover, per ton 6. 22, 7 23. 00 16.51 10.80 10.36 


eee 30 78 21.9 
*Estimate doubtless ‘made on basis of half the weight as ear corn. 





BAKERS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Principal Bakers in Holland 


Brood-en Meelfabrieken Maatschappij de 
Korenschoof, Utrecht. 

Meel-en Broodfabriek de Zeeuw (B. Hus), 
The Hague. 

N.V. tot Exploitatie der Koninklijke Luxe 
Broodfabriek v/h Paul C. Kaiser, The 
Hague. 

N.V. van der Meer & Schoep’s Bakkerojen 
en Handel Maatschappij, Rotterdam. 

Stoommeel-en Broodfabriek ‘‘Ceres” v/h 
G. A. Nering Bigel, Amsterdam. 

N.V. Verkade’s Fabrieken, Zaandam. 





Principal Bakers in Germany 


HAMBURG 
Julius Busch, Conventstrasse 8-10. 
Otto Kloss, Hamburgerstradde 178. 
Vorwaerts Backerij. 
Produktions Biackerei, Hegestrasse. 
Franz Vondey, Anckelmannstrasse 117. 
Franz Wirth, Breitestrasse 32. 
Wwe. H. Mordhorst, Hamburgerstrasse 1. 
Josef Kuhn, Emilienstrasse 14. 
Stadtbiickerei G.m.b.H., Gansemarkt 44. 
M. D. First, Hamburgstrasse 164. 
W. Beust, Bramfelderstrasse 8a. 


ALTONA NEAR HAMBURG 


Elbebrotfabrik, Fischmarkt. 
Schluterbrotfabrik, Holstenstradde. 
Harry Brotfabrik, Bahrenfelder Chaussee. 


BERLIN AND DISTRICT 


Berliner Brotfabrik G.m.b.H., Gerichtstr. 
23, Berlin N. 39. 

Berliner Brotfabrik Fritz Neumann, Lang- 
hansstr. 74/75, Berlin-Weissensee. 

Berliner Hermannmiihle, Berthold Rotholz, 
Képenickstr. 16, Berlin SO. 33. 

Brotfabrik Hermann Ullrich, Pankowerstr. 
28, Buchholz, Berlin. 

Dampforotfabrik Wilhelma, Michael Her- 
zog, Andreasstr. 32, Berlin SO. 27. 

Danielzik, Zwinglistr. 34, Berlin NW. 87. 

E. Engel, Langhansstr. 98, Berlin-Weis- 
sensee. 


R. Engel, Prenzlaner Promenade 47, Ber- 
lin-Heinersdorf. 

Oskar Hanke’s Brotbickerei, 
10, Berlin SO. 26. 

Hansa Brotfabrik, Heinrich Hinge, Pis- 
toriusstr. 16, Berlin-Weissensee. 

Hoffmann & Schmoldt, Mainzerstr. 
kSlln. 

Martha Kohler, Prenzlauer Promenade 4, 
Berlin-Weissensee. 

R. Liebenow, Bergstrasse 143, Neuk®6lln. 

O. Maroldt, Brotfabrik, Bergstrasse 93, 
Berlin-Steglitz. 

New Berliner Genossenschaftsbickerei e. 
G.m.b.H., Wilkestrasse 62, Berlin-Reinicken- 
dorf. 

W. Porath, Walistrasse 100, Berlin-Char- 
lottenburg. 

Sichsische Landbrotbickerei Heinrich 
Hinge, Werneuchenerstr. 4, Hohenschinhau- 
sen b/Berlin. 

Schliiterbrotfabrik G.m.b.H., 
91/92, Berlin NW. 21. 

Senf & Co., Simmeringstr. 18, 
Charlottenburg. 

Steinmetzmtihle & Brotfabrik G.m.b.H., 
Maxstrasse 5, Berlin N. 65. 

A. Thiele, Brotfabrik, Beusselstrasse 36, 
Berlin NW. 87. 

W. Wesche, Beusselstrasse 50, Berlin NW. 
87. 

R. Zimmer, 
Reinickendorf. 


Admiralstr. 


Neu- 


Alt Moabit 


Berlin- 


Hansastrasse 3, Berlin- 





Principal Bakers in Ireland 


Inglis & Co., Ltd., Belfast. 

Bernard Hughes, Ltd., Belfast. 
Ormeau Bakery, Ltd., Belfast. 
John McWatters, Ltd., Belfast. 
Bloomfield Bakery, Ltd., Belfast. 
United Co-operative Society, Belfast. 
Hugh Kennedy, Ltd., Dublin. 
Johnston, Moody & O’Brien, Dublin. 
Joseph Lyons, Ltd., Dublin. 

W. & R. Jacob & Co., Ltd., Dublin. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Principal Bakers in Great Britain 


LONDON AND DISTRICT 

Barrett & Pomeroy, 48 Warwick Street, 
S.W. 1. 

J. & B. Stevenson, Ltd., Battersea Bak- 
eries, S.W. 11. 

V. V. Bread Co., 16-24 Brewery Road, N. 7. 

Price & Co. (Bakers), Ltd., Furness Road, 
Willesden, N.W. 6. 


Chibnall’s Bakery, Ltd., Chiswick Mall, 


Ww. 4. 

Maltena Bakeries, Ltd., 61 Webb Street, 
8.E. 1. 

Joys, Ltd., 232 Dawes Road, Fulham, 
S.W. 6. 


Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, 147 
Powis Street, S.E. 18. 

H. W. Nevill, Ltd., Acton Lane, W. 3. 

J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Cadby Hall, 
sington, W. 4. 

London Co-operative 
Maryland Street, E. 15. 

Aérated Bread Co., Ltd., 21 Camden Road, 
N.W. 1. 

Express Dairy Co., 
Place, W. C. 1. 


Ken- 


Society, Ltd., 654 


Ltd., 26 Tavistock 
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United Caterers, Ltd., 20 The Pavement, 
Clapham, S.W. 4. 
H. O. Serpell & Co., Ltd., Reading, Berk- 


shire. 
LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 

R. Taylor & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool. 

B. Sykes & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool. 

J. Blackledge & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool. 

R. Scott & Sons, Liverpool. 

T. Scott & Sons, Liverpool. 

W. & R. Jacob & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 

W. Crawford & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool. 

Latham & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 

R. Sharrock & Sons, Ltd., Manchester. 

W. J. Brookes & Sons, Ltd., Manchester. 

The Handley Bakeries, Ltd., Manchester. 

E. Harding, Steam Bakery, Yardley, Bir- 
mingham, 

A. D. Wimbush & Son, Birmingham. 

GLASGOW 

William Beattie, Denistoun Bakery, Paton 
Street. 

Bilsland’s Bakery, Hydepark. 

J. & B. Stevenson, Vermont Street. 

Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Society’s 
Bakery. 








Comparative Digestible Nutrients in White Flour and Bran Flour Based on United 
States Department of Agriculture tests: 


WHITE FLOUR 


Carbohydrates Protein 
HNINUNINNIULA AULT 1 rrr 
BRAN FLOUR 
Carbohydrates Protein 
HNN ULL cr 











BRITISH METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING 
FLOUR AND FEED 


Home milled flour is usually sold direct 
from the miller to the baker, confectioner, 
or other user, generally through the travel- 
ers employed by the miller. Small bakers, 
especially those in sparsely populated dis- 
tricts, occasionally purchase through fac- 
tors or wholesale dealers, who buy from 
millers for resale on their own account, but 
this method of distribution is not common. 
It is estimated that only about 7% per cent 
of the total flour actually milled in Great 
Britain is handled by factors acting as 
principals. Imported flour is nearly always 
sold through factors. 

Flour sold direct from the mills is usually 
sold at a price delivered to purchaser, al- 
though this does not appear to be universal. 
In any case, the cost of transport is pre- 
sumably allowed for in the price charged. 
The miller also provides the bags in which 
the flour is sold, although a charge is usual- 
ly made for these, which is refunded upon 
their return. Imported flour is sold at an 
inclusive charge to cover bags, and accounts 
are payable within 30 days of delivery. 

The terms upon which British mills usual- 
ly sell to bakers or grocers are a month’s 
credit, with certain discounts for ready 
money. While these are the nominal terms, 


considerable latitude in the matter of credit 
is given to bakers jn some parts of England. 
In Scotland and the north of England, mill- 
ers are usually strict about getting their 
accounts in by the end of the month. 

In London a discount is allowed of 6d 
for cash in seven days from delivery, or 4d 
for cash within the month, per 280 Ibs. 
This is equivalent to 8.4c and 56.6c per bbl, 
respectively. 

In the north of England and certain dis- 
tricts of the south, where the London sys- 
tem does not apply, a discount of 4d per 
pound sterling is allowed for cash in seven 
days, 3d in 14 days and 2d within 30 days. 
Accounts are usually collected by the mills’ 
traveling salesmen. 

Milling offals are mainly sold ex-mili, the 
purchaser paying railway carriage, although 
the prices quoted usually include bags, Fre- 
quently offals are sold locally, and in some 
cases small millers are able to economize 
transport costs by delivering them to the 
farm and collecting grain at the same time; 
more often, however, milling offals are sold 
through the agency of a merchant dealing 
in feedingstuffs, who does not accept de- 
livery or store the offals in his own ware- 
houses, but merely arranges sates, 





Pacific Coast—Grain Handling 


Originally the wheat grown in the Pacific 
Coast states was handled only in sacks. 
Bulk handling increased slowly until 1916, 
when the high price of grain bags and an 
awakening to the econamy and other ad- 
vantages of bulk hardling gave great im- 
petus to this method. During the years 
1916-18 a number of bulk grain elevators 
were erected at country points by the mills, 
grain concerns and farmers’ organizations, 
the port mills increased their bulk handling 
facilities, and the port commissioners of 
Seattle and Portland erected large bulk 
grain elevators. 

During the crop year 1921-22 bulk ship- 
ments began. Since then export shipments 
of bulk wheat have rapidly increased, and 
now practically all of the wheat exported 
from the Pacific Northwest is in bulk, 
though 70 per cent of the wheat shipped 
from the interior to tidewater is in sacks. 

In Washington, Oregon and northern Ida- 
ho, grain is quoted in bushels; in California, 
southern Idaho and Utah in centals. 





Minneapolis—Commission Rates 


Following are the rates fixed by the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce for selling 
on arrival or to arrive: 

Wheat and rye, 1 per cent of gross pro- 
ceeds, with maximum charge of 2%c per 
bu and minimum charge 1%c per bu. 

Corn and barley, 1 per cent of gross pro- 
ceeds, with maximum charge of 2c per bu 
and minimum charge of lic per bu. 

Oats, 1 per cent of gross proceeds, with 
maximum charge of 1c per bu and minimum 
charge of %c per bu. 

Flaxseed, 1 per cent of gross proceeds, 
with maximum charge of 3%c per bu and 
minimum charge of 2c per bu. 

Speltz and screenings, 1 per cent of gross 
proceeds. 

Millstuffs and ground feeds, 60c per ton. 

Hay, $1 per ton, with minimum charge 
per car of $10. 

Buckwheat, 2 per cent. Percentage on 
sales of all seeds and buckwheat will be 
computed on gross proceeds. 

Minimum charge per car: Minimum charge 
per car on any grain, seeds or screenings, 
$12. 
Sacked lots less than carloads: Small 
sacked lots of grain and screenings, less 
than carloads, 1% per cent, except buck- 
wheat and all grass seeds 2 per cent, mini- 
mum charge, $2.50 per lot. 


Yield of Flour per Bushel of Wheat 


The following table, prepared by the 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, 
of Minneapolis, shows the average yield of 
straight flour and cleaned dry wheat re- 
quired to make a barrel (196 lbs) of flour. 

The yields reported are calculated on 
cleaned dry wheat, and cover all flour 
streams down to and including low grade. 
As the yields given are averages, an indi- 
vidual wheat might vary 8 or 4 per cent 
from the results shown. 

The figures, computed from several thou- 
sand tests, extended over a period of 15 
years, and are based upon the experience of 
well-equipped large mills grinding fairly 
closely. Smaller mills not grinding closely 
may expect to obtain from 2 to 4 per cent 
lower yields. 

For the convenience of Canadian and Brit- 
ish readers, equivalent imperial bushels are 
given, as well as United States standard 
Winchester bushels. 

Following is the table: 


3 5 
mI 2 
a 3 ve 2 3 a ea 2 
72 oo § 2 eS 
be u he ) 
» ®, te «2 4 £2 
ad Aad gg 32 aa ad on a2 
3; 8 sé 83 3, we SE 83 
s Be" £5 4° Bf” 6" Ee a* 
40 41.3 40.0 8:10 53 64.7 69.3 4:43 
41 42.3 42.8 7:38 64 55.7 70.9 4:36 
42 43.3 45.6 7:10 65 66.7 72.4 4:31 
43 44.4 48.4 6:45 66 67.8 73.8 4:26 
44 46.4 61.0 6:24 67 68.8 75.0 4:21 
45 46.4 653.6 6:06 68 69.8 75.9 4:18 
46 47.6 65.8 6:51 69 60.9 76.7 4:15 
47 48.5 67.8 6:39 60 61.9 77.4 4:13 
48 49.5 69.8 6:28 61 62.9 78.0 4:11 
49 60.6 61.8 6:17 62 64.0 78.6 4:09 
50 61.6 63.8 6:07 63 65.0 79.1 4:08 
51 62.6 65.8 4:58 64 66.0 79.6 4:06 
62 63.6 67.6 4:50 





Bushels per Carload 


Average number of bushels of grain per 
carload, estimated on total yearly grain re- 
ceipts by rail at Chicago: 


1927 1926 1926 1924 1923 


Wheat - 1,399 1,393 1,402 1,367 1,363 
GEER ccccee 1,498 1,493 1,466 1,467 1,470 
Gets cecces 2,167 1,901 2,197 2,133 2,109 
Fer +. 1,272 1,298 1,454 1,481 1,356 
Barley - 1,603 1,548 1,627 1,493 1,583 
Flaxseed .. 1,500 1,498 1,482 1,416 .... 





The following statistics were compiled by The Northwestern 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
USAGE OF FLOUR PACKAGES 


Miller from reports 


received from a number of the leading flour mills in the United States. Weighted figures 
were arrived at by using statistics published elsewhere in this Almanack showing the 
total flour milling capacity of the United States. 


State— 
Minnesota .... 
Kansas 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Montana 
Maryland 
Iowa 
Colorado 
North Dakota. 
Missouri 
California 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania.. 
Nebraska 
New Jersey ... 
Oregon 
New York 
Idaho 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Totals of above 
. 293,675 


states 
U. S,, totals... 


reporting statistics for 


Daily capacity of mills 
this compilation 


2,000 
17,450 
10,225 

900 

2,000 


ers by mills reporting 
statistics for this com- 


in the various contain- 
pilation 


Quantity of flour packed 


o——Barrela—_,, 


Jute Cotton 
23,259 47,114 
12,923 42,765 
4,029 5,874 
616 562 

7,363 

3,092 

840 

2,294 

704 

4,462 


3,811 
9 702 
400 1,500 


Paper 
12,757 
5,480 
3,273 
747 
1,165 
0 


210 
111 
7 

151 
2,400 
34 
3,360 
295 
160 


374 
37 
0 


100 


flour 


= 
packed in the various 


Total daily capacity of 
according 


to actual experience of 
mills supplying statis- 
' tics for this compila- 


of 


all mills in the state 
according to the List 
of Mills 

Weighted figures show- 
ing quantities of flour 
packed in the various 
containers by all mills, 
when operated at full 
capacity, assuming that 
their usage is the same 
as that of the mills re- 
porting 

Percentage 

containers, 


tion 


Q 
° 


t- 
Paper Jute ton per 
23,313 28 67 16 
8,548 70 9 
8,902 25 
10,383 38 
4,100 
0 


991 


———-Barrels———_,, 
Jute Cotton 
42,321 


bo 
ACA ONSHOWUMODOw 


_ 


40,407 
38,150 


| anacre 





76,904 182,022 


32,996 


925,048 229,765 562,280 127,388 14 
993,565 238,455 596,139 139,099 ° 


NOTE.—It should be understood that all totals will not be 100 per cent correct owing 
to the fact that a small percentage of wooden containers is used, 
ACTUAL USAGE 

The average of the estimates of the total flour production in the United States for 1927 
as made by Russell's Commercial News and the United States Bureau of the Census is 
Applying this figure and the percentages shown above, it would appear 
that the actual usage of flour packages, so far as the known production of flour is con- 


110,578,000 bbls. 


cerned, in the 


United 


Kind of material— 


Jute 
Cotton 
Paper 


Totals 


States during 1927 was: 


Number of barrels 
26,538 
66,346 
15,480 


108,364 


Percentage 
24 





FLOUR MILLING IN JAPAN 


Total daily productive capacity of all Jap- 
anese wheat flour mills at the beginning of 
1928 was 46,625 bbls, 


longed to 


of which 44,600 be- 
seven mills of the Japan Flour 


Mill Association and 2,025 to 20 minor mills 
This is a gain of 
7,655 bbls over the capacity at the beginning 


outside the association. 


of 1927, 


according to an exclusive report 


prepared by the association for The North- 
This means an advance of 
8,200 bbls for association mills, but a decline 
of 545 for outside ones, compared with the 


western Miller. 


previous year. 


Official statistics specially prepared by the 
association for The Northwestern Miller give 


data for the 


companies’ 


mills, with 


capacity and location, as follows: 


Nippon Seifun Kaisha— 


their 


Daily capacity, 
bbls 


Sunamachi (Tokyo plant) 


Tokyo No. 1 
Tokyo No. 2 
Takasaki 


Yokohama 


Nagoya (incompleted) 


Nisshin Seifun Kaisha— 


Tatebayashi 
Yokohama 


Utsunomiya (old) 
Utsunomiya (new) 


Mito .wecceee 


Tosu (first) 


Tosu (second) 


Masuda Seifun Kaisha 
Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun Kaisha— 


First plant 


Second plant 


Third plant 
Chiba plant 


Nagoya Seifun Kaisha 
Osaka Seifun Kaisha 
Nippon Seimai Seifun Kaisha 


Grand total 








These seven companies are members of 


the Japan Flour Mill Association. 


The ca- 


pacity of the Nippon and Nisshin mills, Jan. 


1, 1927, was each 15,600 bbls, but during last 
year the latter gained 900 over the former. 
The most noteworthy event of the year was 
the final completion, toward the end of 
1927, of the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha’s Tsurumi 
mill, which was increased from 2,500 bbls 
to 7,000. The company intends to devote 
this mill exclusively to the manufacture of 
export flour. The Nippon Seifun also in- 
creased the capacity of its Yokohama mill 
from 4,000 to 7,600 bbls. 

In addition, there are 19,000 water mills 
in Japan, run by farmers as their subsidiary 
jobs. No exact data are available for the 
latter, but they are expected to produce 
about 2,000,000 49-lb bags a year. 

Flour milling in Japan up to the begin- 
ning of the Russo-Japanese War, in 1904, 
was still in the water mill stage. Flour was 
manufactured principally by these mills 
scattered everywhere, each with a daily ca- 
pacity of only 10 to 50 49-lb bags. The 
majority of flour that was wanted was im- 
ported. 

The Nippon Seifun Kaisha, established in 
1896, was the only roller mill, with a pro- 
ductive capacity of 200 bbls, in striking con- 
trast to its 19,200 of today. Whereas the 
capacity was limited to 750 bbls in all 
Japan in pre-war days, it was increased to 
8,700 in 1910. In 1914, when the World 
War broke out, the capacity was 9,060 bbls, 
but it reached 21,600 in 1921, and has grown 
to the present capacity of 46,625. 





Norway—Flour Trade 


The Norwegian government monopoly, by 
which the government was the sole buyer of 
wheat and flour in Norway, was discontinued 
in July, 1927, and open trading was re- 
sumed. The terms for open trading are 
as follows: 

Offers—To be made in sacks (cotton or 
jute) of 100 kilos, c.i.f., Oslo. 

Payment—Ninety days’ sight draft against 
documents on first class bankers in London 
or Oslo. 

Commission—Mills’ agents to receive 2% 
per cent commission, to be included in the 
price of the flour when quoting. 

Grades of Flour—The flours most in de- 
mand are hard winter export patents and 
straights. 





Chicago—Flour Inspection 


Several years ago a great deal of flour 
was purchased and handled by members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and at that 
time it became necessary to establish rigid 
rules regarding inspection, packing, weights, 
and the handling of flour. Today, however, 
the members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
who handle flour are probably not more than 
two or three in number. There is seldom 
if ever a sample of flour shown, yet the 
trade continues to make use of the inspec- 


tion department, and abide by the rules of 
the Board of Trade. 

The rules in force relating to flour are 
as follows: The fee for inspecting and 
branding flour within the city of Chicago 
shall be at the rate of 2%c per bbl, whether 
the flour be in barrels or in sacks, the buyer 
to pay one half of same. Unless the flour 
in sacks is sewed and loaded in accordance 
with the regulations of the committee on 
flour inspection, the inspector will be en- 
titled to charge for the labor necessary to 
put the flour in proper condition for in- 
spection, a sum not to exceed $2 per car. 

The flour committee of the Board of Trade 
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consists of four men. Should any trouble 
arise, relating to the quality of flour or 
delivery, this committee takes care of jt. 
If an appeal on the inspection of flour js 
wanted, it can be taken by paying a fee 
of $5, which must be deposited with the 
secretary of the board. In case the inspec. 
tor is sustained, the fee is given to the 
committee; otherwise the money is returned 
to the person making the appeal. Appeals 
at times are taken from the inspector's ry}. 
ings on weight, color, quality and sound- 
ness. Frank C, Sickinger is the official flour 
inspector. 





UNITED STATES—ANTI- 
TRUST LAW 


The following is the text of the Sherman 
law regarding combinations in restraint of 
trade: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

Section 1. Every contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, 
in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several states, or with foreign nations, is 
hereby declared to be illegal. Every person 
who shall make any such contract, or engage 
in any such combination or conspiracy, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or by both said pun- 
ishments in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall monop- 
olize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine 
or conspire with any other person or persons 
to monopolize any part of the trade or com- 
merce among the several states, or with 
foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both said punishments, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce in any terri- 
tory of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, or in restraint of trade or com- 
merce betweén any sich territory and an- 
other, or between any such territory or ter- 
ritories and state or states, or the District 
of Columbia, or with foreign nations, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia and any state 
or states or foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared illegal. Every person who shall make 
any such contract, or engage in any such 
combination er conspiracy, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. The several circuit courts of the 
United States are hereby invested with juris- 
diction to prevent and restrain violations of 
this act; and it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United 
States, in their respective districts, under the 
direction of the attorney general, to institute 
proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain 
such violations. Such proceedings may be 
by way of petition setting forth the case 
and praying that such violation shall be en- 
joined or otherwise prohibited. When the 
parties complained of shall have been duly 
notified of such petition the court shall pro- 
ceed, as soon as may be, to the hearing and 
determination of the case; and pending such 
petition and before final decree, the court 
may at any time make such temporary re- 
straining order or prohibition as shall be 
deemed just in the premises. 

Sec. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the 
court before which any proceeding under 
section 4 of this act may be pending that 
the ends of justice require that other parties 
should be brought before the court, the court 
may cause them to be summoned, whether 
they reside in the district in which the court 
is held or not; and subpoenas to that end 
may be served in any district by the marshal 
thereof. 

Sec. 6. Any property owned under any 
contract or by any combination, or pursuant 
to any conspiracy (and being the subject 
thereof) mentioned in section 1 of this act, 
and being in the course of transportation 
from one state to another, or to a foreign 
country, shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and may be seized and condemned by 
like proceedings as those provided by law 
for the forfeiture, seizure and condemnation 
of property imported into the United States 
prior to law. 

Sec. 7. Any person who shall be injured in 
his business or property by any other person 
or corporation by reason of anything for- 
bidden or declared to be unlawful by this act 
may sue therefor in any circuit court of the 
United States in the district in which the 
defendant resides or is found, without re- 
spect to the amount in controversy, and shall 
recover threefold the damages by him sus- 
tained, and the costs of suit, including a 
reasonable attorney’s fee. 

Sec. 8. That the word “person” or “per- 
sons” wherever used in this act shall be 
deemed to include corporations and associa- 
tions existing under or authorized by the 
laws of either the United States, the laws of 
any of the territories, the laws of any state 
or the laws of any foreign country. 

Approved July 2, 1890. 





Federal Corn Grades 

The following is a summary of the federal 
standards for shelled corn, as established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and pub- 
lished in Handbook U. S. G. S. A. form 90. 

CLASSES 

Shelled corn shall be divided into the 
following three classes: 

White corn, with at least 98 per cent by 
weight of white kernels. 

Yellow corn, with at least 95 per cent by 
weight of yellow kernels. 

Mixed corn, consisting of corn of various 


colors not coming within the limits for color 
provided for white and yellow corn, 


GRADE REQUIREMENTS 
The requirements for the several grades 
of corn under the foregoing classes are sum- 
marized in the following table: 
Maximum limits (per cent) of 
Damaged 
o—kernels—, 


Minimum test 
SA weight per bu, 
Foreign ma- 
terial and 
cracked corn 


Grade No. 
Heat 
damage 


51 
49 
47 10 
44 23.0 15 3.0 
Sample Grade shall be white corn, or yel- 
low corn, or mixed corn, respectively, which 
does not come within the requirements of 
any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 6, 
inclusive, or which has any commercially 
objectionable foreign odor, or is heating, hot, 
or is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 
(1) The corn in grades Nos, 1 to 5, in- 
clusive, shall be cool and sweet. 
(2) The corn in grade No. 6 shall be cool 


Ibs 
a a > Moisture 


aac 
coo mt Total 

2222 

oacwroS 


roe 
ia a 
aon 
rr 


* but may be musty or sour. 


Weevily Corn shall be all corn that is 
infested with live weevils or other insects 
injurious to stored grain. It shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such corn if it were not weevily, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation the word “Weevily.” 


CANADIAN PACKAGE DIF- 
FERENTIALS 


Domestic 
The Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion issued the following list of revised 
domestic package differentials, effective Jan. 
a 1927. This cancels all previous sched- 
es. 
BASIS PER BBL—TWO $98’S, JUTE 
Barrels $ .70 per bbl over basis 
° per bbl over basis 
cotton ......... .15 per bbl over basis 
COLTON .cccoee E per bbl over basis 
, cotton .. ° per bbl over basis 
cotton ... ° per bbl over basis 
, cotton .. e per bbl over basis 
cotton aeee. ia per bbl over basis 
cotton .. . per bbl over basis 
, cotton ° per bbl over basis 
DADOP ccccccce ‘ per bbl over basis 
DADE cccccceces per bbl over basis 
3%’s, paper ........ 1.15 per bbl over basis 
Jute covers ........ .80 per bbl over basis 
140’s, jute -05 per bb! under basis 
120’s, cotton seamless 
sacks -80 per bbl over basis 
Returned bags: All bags, flour and feed, 
7%c, delivered in good order. Returned cov- 
= all covers 15c each, delivered in good 
order. 








Export 
The Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion issued the following list of revised ex- 
port package differentials effective March 
9, 1927. This cancels all previous schedules. 
(Gross weight in each case) 


Jute, 10% oz Gourepore— 
140’ 


export quality (2% yds per lb)— 


0c per bbl over basis 
10c per bbl over basis 
5c per bbl over basis 
5c per bbl over basis 





20c per bbl over basis 


5c per bbl over basis 
5c per bbl over basis 


40c per bbl over basis 
Doubles, inside cotton, outside jute— 

98's 30c per bbl over basis 
30c per bbl over basis 
30c per bbl over basis 
20c per bbl over basis 

Cotton, jute baled— 
5’s (2% kilos) .$1.20 per bbl over basis 
11’s (5 kilos).... 80c per bbl over basis 
22’s (10 kilos)... 70c per bbl over basis 
12%’s 85c per bbl over basis 
80c per bbl over basis 
65c per bbl over basis 
65c per bbl over basis 
85c per bbl over basis 
85c per bbl over basis 
65c per bbl over basis 
45c per bbl over basis 
Standard quality barrels— 
196 lbs 70c per bbl over basis 
Standard quality half-barrels— 
98 Ibs $1.40 per bbl over basis 
Extra strong barrels..90c per bbl over basis 
Packing in containers supplied by buyers, 
15c per bbl under basis. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE CHEMISTRY OF WHEAT AND FLOUR AT A GLANCE 


By C. H. Briggs, Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis 



















































































% MOISTURE Free water, Combined water. 
Inorganic Metallic Potassium, Sodium, Iron, Magnesium, Manganese, Calcium, Aluminum. 
ASH (mineral matter) Nonmetallic Silica, Sulfur trioxid, Chlorin, Phosphorus Pentoxid. 
ORGANIC ACIDS AND ESTERS |Esters Phytin, Nucleins. 
(except fats and waxes) Free acids Triticonucleic, Lactic, Acetic, Butyric, Propionic, Fatty acids. 
Oil (fat), Lecithin, Paracholesterol, Phytosterol, Yellow coloring mat- 
ETHER EXTRACT (crude fat) ter (Carotin). 
s Reducing Dextrose, Levulose, Maltose. 
estate aicnctniien Nonreducing Sucrose, Raffinose. 
Amylodextrin, Erythrodextrins, Achroodextrins, Maltodextrin, Alpha- 
Organic Deutrine Nonreducing (soluble gums) amylan, Beta-amylan, Levulin, Levosin, Galactin. 
CARBOHYDRATES Amyloses Starch Alpha-amylose, Beta-amylose. 
teatime Pentosans (wood gums) Araban, Xylan, Araboxylan. 
Insoluble Pentosan-hexosan complexes|Galactoxylan. 
Celluloses (crude| Hexosans True cellulose. 
fiber) Hexosan-lignone complexes |Lignocellulose (Lignin). 
Proteins Insoluble True gluten Gliadin, Glutenin. 
NITROGENOUS COMPOUNDS Soluble Nongluten proteins Leucosin, Edestin, Enzymes. 
(crude protein) Amino Compounds {Soluble Asparagin, Allantoin, Betain, Cholin. 
TABLE OF AVERAGE ANALYSES OF NORMAL SAMPLES OF FLOUR 
Compiled by the Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis 
‘ n 
n e | N 2 
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Spring wheat— a < <¢ ay e° A e fe 5 n > hg 5 5 ‘s} S a? & o~ 5 B a A me 
First patent .........0.. 12.8 .38 .080 2.0 11.7 12.0 KE. 1.25 .22 71.5 3,906 1 o. W. Lt. Br. 205 H.d. Good Neutral 17.38 6.63 65.2 304 284 
Standard patent - 12.9 .48 .090 2.1 11.9 12.3 KB. 1.34 .33 70.8 38,905 1.5 c.W.L. D. Lt. Br. 206 H.d. Good Neutral 17.44 6.69 55.7 305 85 
Straight ......... - 12.9 .62 .092 2.4 11.9 12.3 E. 1.40 .385 70.4 8,906 G. 2 Cc. D. Lt. Br. 206 H.d. Good Neutral 17.44 6.69 55.7 305 285 
First clear .......e.eee05 13.4 .72 .166 8.3 138.1 13.9 E. 1.856 .64 65.9 38,917 G. 4 Lt. Br. 181 Con. Fair Nutty 17.25 6.38 53.2 300 282 
Graham (or whole grain) 12.1 1.88 .188 4.0 12.8 138.1 E. 2.29 2.90 69.8 3,939 5 Lt, Br. Lt. Br. 168 Flat Fair Wheaty 17.50 6.50 654.2 302 286 
Hard winter wheat— 
First patent ..........+6. 12.6 .37 .078 2.3 11.6 118 E. 1.23 .28 71.6 38,910 1 Cc. W. Lt. Br. 196 H.d. Good Neutral 17.25 6.56 54.7 303 282 
Standard patent ........ 12.5 .47 .088 2.6 116 12.1 E. 1.30 .34 71.2 3,915 1.5 cWw.L.D. Lt. Br. 196 H.d. Good Neutral 17.31 6.56 54.7 303 283 
PRPAIGME cccccccscccccees 12.6 .60 .090 2.56 11.8 12.2 E. 1.30 .88 70.9 3,917 G. 2 Cc. W. D. Lt. Br. 194 H.d. Good Neutral 17.31 6.63 55.2 304 283 
Pet GEERT cocccccccccses 13.2 .69 .169 3.56 13.0 13.8 F. E. 1.81 .60 66.1 3,923 G. 4 Lt. Br. 161 Con. Fair Nutty 17.38 6.44 53.7 301 284 
Graham (or whole grain) 12.8 1.83 .180 4.4 12.4 12.6 BE. 2.25 2.81 69.2 3,899 5 Lt. Br Lt. Br 149 «Flat Fair Wheaty 17.56 6.56 54.7 303 287 
Soft winter wheat— 
First patent ..........6. 123.6 .88 .074 1.4 9.4 92 8S. EB. 1.02 .20 75.0 3,865 M. 1 WwW. Cc. Vv. Lt. Br 168 Con Good Neutral 17.25 6.44 653.7 301 282 
Standard patent ........ 12.6 .40 .082 1.4 9.4 92 8. EB. 1.10 .35 74.6 3,862 1.5 Ww. Cc. D. Vv. Lt. Br 169 Con Good Neutral 17.31 6.50 654.2 302 283 
ON ETT errr eres 12.7 .48 .096 16 965 9.4 8. B. 1.16 .86 74.2 3,865 G. 2 Ww. C. Gr. Vv. Lt. Br 172 Con Good Neutral 17.31 6.50 654.2 302 283 
Pirat ClOMP ...ccccccccses 13.1 .62 .144 1.8 12.0 11.0 8S. F. E. 1.63 .50 69.4 3,905 2 ww. GC. Ge. Lt. Br 138 Flat Poor Neutral 17.50 6.56 54.7 3803 286 
Graham (or whole grain) 12.1 1.70 .169 3.2 10.1 9.8 S. F. E. 2.41 2.83 63.8 3,908 G. 4 Lt. Br. Lt. Br. 96 Flat Fair Wheaty 17.50 6.44 53.7 301 286 
Pacific Coast wheat— - 
First patent .........+6. 11.5 38 .071 69 9.6 93 S. F. E. 1.00 .20 76.4 3,906 1 w. Vv. Lt. Br 163 Flat Fair Chalky 17.56 7.00 58.3 310 287 
Standard patent ........ 11.6 6.45 .089 15 96 95 S. F. EB. 1.06 .87 75.3 3,907 M.1 W.L. D. V. it. Br 163 Flat Fair Chalky 17.63 7.00 58.3 3810 288 
WeRISRE 2 oe ccees - 11.7 .60 .092 1.6 9.6 95 S. F. E. 1.06 .39 75.0 3,901 G. 1.5 W.C. D. Vv. Lt. Br 160 Flat Fair Chalky 17.63 7.00 58.3 310 288 
DE GIORT cc cccccccccees 12.2 64 .145 19 103 96 S. F. BE. 1.53 .45 72.0 3,908 Ga. 2 W. C. Gr. Lt. Br. 115 Dep. Poor Neutral 17.94 6.75 56.2 306 293 
Graham yd whole grain) 10.6 1.92 .165 1.6 10.9 9.7 S. F. E. 2.19 1.78 66.9 38,964 4 Lt. Br. Lt. Br. 100 Flat Poor Alkaline 18.00 6.75 67.56 3806 294 
Spring durum— 
Piret MAteONt ...ccccccees 13.3 .62 .097 36 11.2 11.6 St. B. 1.31 .21 70.9 3,919 1 Y. W. Br. 154 Flat Fair Sweetish 17.31 6.38 53.2 300 283 
Standard patent ........ 12.3 61 .126 3.8 121.4 11.6 St. BB. 1.36 -84 70.0 3,916 G.15 Y. W. L. D. Br. 151 Flat Fair Sweetish 17.31 6.38 53.2 300 283 
MEMES coc ccccccccccens 12.4 68 .121 4.0 11.5 11.9 St. E. 1.38 -85 69.5 3,912 1.5 Y. W. D Dk. Br 151 Flat Fair Sweetish 17.38 6.44 53.7 301 284 
Firat COMP ...ccccccesces 12.9 -87 .169 6.2 12.8 13.1 E. 1.97 -51 63.5 3,932 G. 2 Y. Gr. Dk. Br 98 Dep. Poor Wheaty 17.63 6.56 54.7 303 288 
Graham (or whole grain) 12.0 1.54 .210 5.0 12.9 13.3 E. 2.138 1.81 60.2 3,950 G. 5 Lt. Br. Dk. Br 140 Dep Poor Sweet 17.63 6.69 55.7 305 288 
Rye— 
Patent (white rye)...... 225 @6 076 42 B60 © = cosecs -77 .41 70.3 3,815 2 R. Gr. W. Lt. Br. 61 Dep Poor Rye 17.44 6.63 55.2 304 285 
Straight (medium) rye.. 12.8 -79 .211 4.6 10.6 G eedoce .80 -67 68.8 3,842 5 R. Lt. Gr. Lt. Br. 58 Dep. Poor Rye 17.44 6.63 65.2 304 285 
BT TID scvccccvesecves 18.4 2.02 .882 48 13.8 ©@ ...cc. 1.31 1.39 64.0 3,859 72. Dk. Br. Choc. 47 Dep. Poor Strong Rye 17.56 6.75 56.2 306 287 
Graham (or rye meal)... 13.4 1.81 .232 4.6 12.0 S sevses 1.68 1.36 60.8 3,854 7 R. Dk. Br. V. Dk. Br. 50 Dep. Poor Strong Rye 17.56 6.75 56.2 306 287 
Bread— 
From white flour ....... $7.4 1.26 .223 6.6 SE ss, eevee 1.39 .36 44.2 2,782 415 WCcLD. EA. Be. Con. Good Sweetish so #00 see ees see 
From graham flour ...... 38.2 1.84 .360 9.1 Re 86 3 6eeens 1.438 1.91 33.8 2,730 G. 5 Lt. Br. Br. Con. Fair Wheaty cece eee eee eee eee 
From rye flour (‘‘% rye’) 36.6 1.59 .631 8.8 B.F 20 covces -73 -90 40.7 2,755 5 R. Lt. Gr. Dk. Br. Flat Poor Rye eoee . ee eee ee 
NOTE AND ABBREVIATIONS: As the above are averages compiled from samples Choc. chocolate, Con. convex, D. dull, Dep. depressed, Dk. dark, E. elastic, F. fairly, G. 


tested in the Howard Laboratory for many years, 
extremes over which individual samples range from season to season. 


FLOUR PACKAGE EQUIVALENTS 























they necessarily do not express the 
Br. brown, C. creamy, 








St. 





good, Gr. 





grayish, H. d. high domed, L. 


stiff, V. very, W. white, Y. yellowish. 


Wet Corn 


little, Lt. 


light, M. minimum, R. rye, 8S. soft, 


U. S. GRAIN EXCHANGES 








————Number of Number of Number of Number of Table showing the “reduction in percent- The following is a list of the grain ex- 
140-l1b sacks 280-ib sacks barrels ae sacks barrels age of moisture”’ and the corresponding ‘‘loss changes in the United Ps conten St. es 
60. 25 35.7 \. ” Merchants’ Exchange, icago Board o 
71.4 . tn weight" which cccurs ta drying corn with Trade, Peoria Board of Trade, Milwaukee 
107.1 % excessive moisture content: Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City Board 
142.8 . of Trade, Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
178.6 \e When When 1 sea Content is paeet to merce, Duluth Board of Trade, Indianapolis 
357.1 . origi- ‘aie  °  Stexinue Board of Trade, Omaha Grain Exchange, 
714.3 . nal limit for No. 2 corn limit for No. 3 corn Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange, Toledo 
THO. .ceeeeeeeee 1,071.4 : mois- Per cent Per cent Produce Exchange, Cleveland Grain and Hay 
1,000.......0006- 1,428.6 le ture R eduction “Reduction Exchange, Little Rock Board of Trade, St. 
DED ccccseceses BEM coccecveces Stee le con- in Shrinkage in Shrinkage Joseph Grain Exchange, Atchison Board of 
$000. .ccccccccce 1,600. ccccrccccee 3,143.8 . tent is, moisture in moisture in Trade, Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Ex- 
4,000... ..eeceeee 2,000......000006 2,857.1 : per cent content weight content weight change, Louisville Board of Trade, Memphis 
: . 571.4 1, 600. ...-eeeeeee 1,790.0 BAO. .nc0 SEE 21.90 16.5 20.00 Merchants’ Exchange, Houston Grain and 
357.1 : . OS eet * 18.0 21.30 16.0 19.39 Hay Exchange, Topeka Board of Trade, 
714.3 $3.0..... 17.5 20.82 15.5 18.79 Wichita Board of Trade, Salina Board of 
10,000... ..eeeeeee . 142.8 YY aes y 20.13 15.0 18.18 Trade, Hutchinson Board of Trade, Okla- 
12,000. ...+.2ee00e SE aceideshes 8,571.4 Ot eee 19.53 14.5 17.58 homa City Board of Trade, Enid Board of 
14,000... ..... eee 7,000.....00044+-10,000.0 S15. .ccs Me 18,94 14.0 16.97 Trade, Denver Grain Exchange, Sioux City 
Ss 15485 05% 7,500......+e0+++10,714.3 CEG. scce SEE 18.35 13.5 16.36 Grain Exchange, Seattle Board of Trade, 
16,000... .cccceces 8,000... 00000000081, 438.6 30.5..... 15.0 17.75 13.0 15.76 Lincoln Grain Exchange, Des Moines Board 
17,500... ..000020. 8,750. ... 004 0000012,500.0 .0. 14.5 17.16 12.5 15.15 of Trade, Tacoma Grain Exchange, Los An- 
18,000... cccccccce 9,000. 00. 000e.e0088,857.2 14.0 16.57 12.0 14.55 geles Grain Exchange, San Francisco Grain 
20,000. .....++6+-.10,000.........++614,285.7 13.5 15.98 11.5 13.94 Exchange, Seattle Grain Exchange. 
7 ee so 12.73 
. 14. 0 12.12 
DOCKAGE IN WHEAT 27.0.0... 116 18.61 85 11.52 Port of London 
wSeccoe AL x 9. 10.91 » 
A table showing the average dockage, by crop years, for all receipts and shipments, 969,.... 10.5 12.48 8.5 10.30 a A —y bys. ve 
a a a ° 
by li inspectors, wine Pe inspections pions by federal grain si EB.++2. 100 11.86 a0 0.10 London Authority. This body consists of a 
“4 Oeseee 9. : : -09 chairman, vice chairman, 14 elected mem- 
ee oe Receipts epeente Receipts one YY Saeeee 10.65 7.0 8.48 bers and 10 specially appointed members. 
to bo bo to to to 24.0..... 8.5 10.06 6.5 7.88 It is independent and self-supporting, its 
F| 3 & 3 s 3 s o F 3 “4 3 23.5..... 8.0 9.47 6.0 7.27 revenue being derived from dues on goods 
3 a y é a 8 a 3 a 8 a g a B8.0.cc0.. V8 8.88 5.5 6.67 and ships entering the port of London and 
3 f=} 3 E 3 a iL} E =} & he} £ 22.56..... 7.0 8.29 5.0 6.06 certain other levies. There are eight groups 
<< g¢ x é 2 & # € -¢ g x $ $6.5... O66 7.70 4.5 6.45 of docks under the control of the Port of 
° é ° 6 ° 6 : 6 . é . 6 21.5..... 6.0 7.10 4.0 4.85 London Authority, viz: St. Katharine Docks, 
b 2 & 4a . #2 S = & 4 be 4 $1.0..... BS 6.51 3.5 4.24 London Docks, Surrey Commercial Docks, 
. 20.5..... 56.0 5.92 3.0 3.64 West India Dock, Millwall Dock, East India 
Durum Primes TE Shoo 12 “ane as Maes 27 “sis 4s Taro 28 240 200..... 46 6838.03 Dock, Royal Vietoria and Albert Docks and 
Hard red winter ....... ‘8 5,344 .1 8,120 .1 18,547 .1 6,149 .2 24,473 .1 12,186 19.6..... 4.0 4.74 2.0 2.42 Tilbury Docks. The Millwall Dock is main- 
Soft red winter ........ -1 6,695 *. 8,819 211,407 *. 9,346 -2 8,978 °*. $3,153 19.0..... 3.6 4.15 1.5 1.81 ly used for the discharge of grain, the Sur- 
Common white ........ -™ 1,991 5 419 7 2,724 «6 99 .7 2,436 .7 151 8 8=618.6..... 3.0 3.55 1.0 1.21 rey Commercial Docks for flour. The head- 
White club ............ 7 660 48 36 67 «2,484 «65611012 1,606.7 7. Bair. 2.97 5 .61 quarters of the Port of London Authority 
*Less than .1 per cent. tNumber samples on which data are based. 17.6..... &©@ 2.37 0.0 00 are in Trinity Square, London. 








FLOUR MILLS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


Interesting figures showing the ramifica- 
tions of the flour milling industry in Aus- 
tralia appear in an official statistical bul- 
letin issued by the commonwealth bureau of 
census and statistics. 

On June 30, 1924, there were in the com- 
monwealth 182 mills grinding wheat flour, 
and 60 engaged in the manufacture of corn 
flour, oatmeal and other products. Details 
of them are given below: 


No. wheat -———Employees——. 








flour mills —Number—, Wages 

State— 1924 1921 1924 1921 *1924 
N. 8S. Wales. 60 71 1,211 860 £294,143 
Victoria .... 47 59 1,114 734 266,540 
So. Australia. 37 64 584 574 113,085 
Queensland... 12 14 288 195 65,901 
W. Australia. 18 18 395 187 80,386 
Tasmania ... 8 15 105 126 24,943 
Totals .... 182 231 3,697 2,676 £844,998 


*1921 figures not available. 


In the case of the flour mills, the total 
value of the output for 1923-24 was £15,866,- 
848, that of the materials used £13,184,846, 
and increase by the process of manufacture 
£2,495,770. The value of the fuel used was 
£186,233, and the output per employee £4,292, 
the added value per employee having been 
£675. The ratio per cent of salaries and 
wages to the added value was 33.85. The 
figures relating to the corn flour and oat- 
meal mills were on a much smaller scale. 
The value of the output in that instance was 
£1,631,379, the value of the materials used 
£1,093,121, and the added value by the 
process of manufacture £507,887. The ratio 
per cent of salaries and wages to the added 
value was 36.33. 

The 182 flour mills were equipped with 
engines showing actual horsepower as fol- 
lows: steam, 8,584; gas, 4,229; oll, 235; elec- 
tricity, 6,953; water, 7. The approximate 
value of the land and buildings was £1,413,- 
649, and of the plants and machinery, £1,- 
845,719. The 60 corn flour and oatmeal 
mills had 659 steam horsepower, 281 gas, 23 
oil, 2,155 electricity and 6 water. The land 
and buildings were valued at £421,036, and 
the plants and machinery at £311,910. 

Taking the several states separately, and 
confining attention to the flour mills, the 
approximate values of the land and build- 
ings and of the plants and machinery, re- 
spectively, were as follows: New South 
Wales, £615,158 and £788,224; Victoria, £297,- 
416 and £440,570; Queensland, £124,843 and 
£148,802; South Australia, £173,484 and 
£265,730; Western Australia, £165,549 and 
£175,088; Tasmania, £37,200 and £27,305. 

Among the most important Australian 
flour mills, as reported to the Australian 
correspondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
are the following, capacities being estimated 
in barrels per 24-hour day: 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Bblis 

Murrumburrah—aAllsopp’s Silver Spray 
Flour Milla, Ltd. ...ccccccvcccvcecs 360 
Sydney—Brunton & Co, ....eeeeeecees 1,250 
Gunnedah—Brunton & Co, ....+-+.++55 320 


Goulburn—William Conolly, Ltd...... 430 





Sydney—John Darling & Son........ 1,200 
Sydney—Gillespie Brothers, Ltd. ..... 1,500 
Millthorpe—Great Western Milling 
CO., EtG. ccccsccccccsccccccsccceses 360 
Canowindra—Great Western Milling 
CO., Lit, ccccccccsccececes 330 
Wellington—McLeod, Lta. . 280 
Gilgandra—McLeod, Ltd, 165 
Wagga—Murrumbridgee ae 
Millimg Co. .ccccccccccccceces 720 
Sydney—McCorquodale Brothers “(two 
MINIS) cccccccccccescescecssesseces 1,120 
Narrandera—Wise Brothers, Ltd, .... 2156 
Young—Young Co- ° weeds Roller 
Fiour Mill Co., Ltd. ...cccccccccces 480 
VICTORIA 
Melbourne—T. Brunton & Co........ 1,200 


Dimboola—Dimboola Roller Flour Mill 
CO, ceccvececcceccccccsevcccecccces 360 
Melbourne--Kimpton & Son (Kensing- 


ton Roller Flour Mills) ............ 2,750 
South Kensington—Minifie & Co. (Vic- 

torian Roller Mills) .......-.eeeee- 1,050 
Maryborough—Minifie & Co. ......... 165 
Mooroopna—McLennan & Co. ........ 360 
Horsham—Noske Brothers .......... 720 
Nhill—Noske Brothers .........+e6+5 480 
Bendigo—Tomlins, Simmie & Co...... 480 
Richmond—Tomlins, Simmie & Co.... 240 
Newport—W, C. Thomas & Co........ 720 
Warracknabeal—W. C. Thomas & Co. 480 
Murtoa—W, C. Thomas & Co........ 260 
Bridgwater—Water & Kerang United 

Roller Mills, Ltd, ........cseseeeees 600 
Kerang—Water & Kerang United 

WRGUNGe BEIM, BstE, ccccceccccccccess 240 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Port Adelaide—Adelaide Milling Co... 650 
Gawler—Adelaide Milling Co. ........ 240 
Charlick—William Charlick, Ltd..... 360 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Guildford—Peerless Roller Flour Mills, 

BUREs 5.6506. 00:0:0.60.0.0.56050.00000600608 1,000 
Perth—Perth se Flour Mills..... ° 600 
Katanning—F. & C. Piesse .......... 600 
York—York Flour Milling Co., Ltd... 480 

QUEENSLAND 
Warwick—Barnes & Co., Ltd. ...... ° 360 
Toowoomba—Defiance Milling Co..... 240 
Brisbane—Defiance Milling Co. ...... 240 

TASMANIA 
Launceston—Monds & Affleck, Ltd. 
(two mills) ........... ececccce eee. 400 
NEW ZEALAND 
Christchurch—D, H, oe & ss 

Bn oWecesdesshostevesetosocce 480 
Dunedin—Crown Milling Co., Ltd.. 360 
Christchurch—Wood Brothers eves 480 








Equivalent Freight per Bushel 


To find the freight per bu at any given 
rate per 100 lbs, in cents: 





Freight per Wheat Corn Oats 
34 Ibs 60 lbs 56 lbs 32 lbs 
° 1.12 64 

- 1.40 -80 

. 1.68 -96 

. 1.96 1.12 

> 2.24 1.28 

+ 2.62 1.44 

2.80 1.60 

x 3.08 1.76 

3.6 3.36 1.92 

° 3.64 2.08 

4.2 3.92 2.24 

‘ 4.20 2.40 

¥ 4.48 2.56 

4.76 2.72 

y 5.04 2.88 

. 5.60 3.20 

v 6.16 3.52 

: 6.72 3.84 

° 7.28 4.16 

. 7.84 4.48 

K 8.40 4.80 

8.96 5.12 

ee . 9.52 5.44 
+2 \ 10.08 5.76 
BP. ccccves 11.40 10.64 6.08 
Bicccee ++ 12.00 11.20 6.40 
21 12.60 11.76 6.72 
. 12.32 7.04 

12.88 7.36 

13.44 7.68 

14.00 8.00 

14.56 8.32 

15.12 8.64 

15.68 8.96 

16.24 9.28 

16.80 9.60 








Canada—Grain Commissioners 


The following is a list of the commission- 
ers and permanent officers of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners working under the 
Canada grain act of 1912: 

Chief commissioner, L. H. Boyd, K.C., 
Fort William. 

Commissioners, M. Snow and James Rob- 
inson, Fort William. 

Secretary, F. J. Rathbone, Fort William. 

Chief inspector, James D. Fraser, Winni- 


peg. 

Chemist, F. J. Birchard, M.A., Ph.D., Win- 
nipeg. 

Deputy registrars, W. T. Todd, Winnipeg, 
R. C. Deakin, Fort William, and H. E. 
James, Vancouver. 

Inspectors, F. Symes, Fort William; 
Thomas Young, Calgary; William Crawford, 
Vancouver; A Bowen, Montreal; W. J. 
McNeil, Toronto. 

Chief weighmaster, J. C. White, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Assistant chief weighmaster, J. T. Hollins- 
head, Fort William. 

Statistician, E. A. Ursell, Fort William. 

- Warehouseman, C. F. Spittle, Fort Wil- 
am, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





ASSOCIATED BAKERS OF 
AMERICA 


For many years the retail bakers through- 
out the country felt that the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers was concerned 
mainly with the needs of the wholesalers, 
and that there was no organization on which 
the retailers could rely for assistance in 
case of need. Particularly after the Food 
Administration assumed control, the retail- 
ers felt that the laws promulgated paid no 
attention to the peculiar needs of the small- 
er baker, whose income is derived less from 
bread sales than from sweet goods. It was 
thus demonstrated that one national organi- 
zation could not represent both the whole- 
salers and retailers satisfactorily. 

Consequently, in the spring of 1918, a 
movement was started to organize the re- 
tailers into a national body, credit for which 
must be given largely to the Chicago Retail 
Master Bakers’ executive board, through its 
president, Eugene Lipp, and secretary, John 
M. Hartley. A call was issued for a gen- 
eral conference in Chicago, July 16-17. At 
that time a temporary organization was 
effected, with Eugene Lipp, Chicago, as 
president. 

The first annual convention was held Jan. 
27-29, 1919, at Chicago. The constitution, 
as submitted to the delegates by the ex- 
ecutive committee, was adopted almost 
unanimously. This fixed the name as the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America. In 
1925 the name of the association was 
changed to the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, Retail and Wholesale, in deference to 
the wishes of many of the individual mem- 
bers of the association who were whole- 
salers on a small scale. 





American Corn Millers’ Federation 


The American Corn Millers’ Federation 
was formed in the summer of 1918, the pur- 
pose of the organization being to bring to- 
gether corn millers of the country for the 
general welfare of their industry. The first 
meeting was held in the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 29-30, 1918. 





United States Feed Distributors’ Association 


The United States Feed Distributors’ As- 
sociation was formed as a temporary or- 
ganization in St. Louis, in the spring of 
1920, and was made permanent at its first 
annual convention in Chicago, Oct. 14-15 of 
that year. 

The primary object of the association was 
to bring about the adoption of uniform rules 
and regulations governing transactions in 
feedstuffs. To this end it co-operated with 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association and 
the Millers’ National Federation. Several 
joint committee meetings were held during 
the year, and at the annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association in 
1921 the rules were submitted to that asso- 
ciation and adopted by it. 

These national trade rules have since been 
adopted by the Millers’ National Federation, 





Disposition of Flour Milled in the United States 


A table prepared by the Food Research Institute of Stanford University, California, 
shows the production and disposition of flour by crop years since 1879-80: 


Flour 
Wheat ground ~ consumption Flour trade, bbls (000’s omitted) 
A a 
i. a 2 & ‘i a 
3 “93 5 3 = z 3 5 
a in 38 a 3 ® a a. 
az z se 3 2 Pe 2 = x Se 
- = 5 —_ e ~ a DQ a2&é 
BE c 3 8 3 § E s Sz e L 2 2 
Pi 3 on Om a & eo 2 a ¥% 8% 
a2 a be gee > $ og 5 L] 2 Eo 
= 8 e s0e S a a ? £ a2 
Year to & ss mee J be eo: ° 5 =o 
July-June B~ Qy —-— - a, Zz E fe a ae 
eee sees 62,800 .... 56,800 1.147 6,009 5.2 2.9 6,011 e.. 
a. ree See 66,100 eee 68,200 1.147 7,945 2.4 1.5 7,946 ee 
nn an Ree eee 65,400 eee 59,500 1.147 6,915 4.2 3.3 5,916 ° 
i 8 Serres Seve 70,100 eee 60,900 1.147 9,205 2.5 1.7 9,206 ee 
eee eeee Ce ieee 62,300 1.147 9,150 1.8 0.2 9,152 eee 
| ow a AEE ELE seas 74,300 = .... 63,700 1.147 10,647 1.3 +» 10,648 
1885-86... 342,900 4.678 73,300 3,100 65,100 1.147 8,177 1.8 0.4 8,179 
1886-87 369,100 4.727 78,100 3,420 66,600 1.147 11,517 1.0 ++ 11,618 e 
1887-88 374,000 4.674 80,000 3,380 68,000 1.147 11,964 2.6 2.6 11,964 
1888-89 368,600 4.670 78,900 3,320 69,500 1.147 9,374 1.2 ee 9,375 eee 
1889-90 396,200 4.746 83,500 3,700 71,200 1.147 12,233 1.2 2.3 12,232 oe 
1890-91 395,200 4.701 84,100 38,620 72,700 1.147 11,844 8.4 8.4 11,344 eee 
1891-92.... 420,700 4.720 89,100 3,890 73,900 1.147 15,196 0.6 0.1 15,197 ° 
1892-93.... 429,600 4.670 92,000 3,870 76,400 1.147 16,620 0.4 ++ 16,620 ° 
1893-94.... 441,100 4.708 93,700 4,050 76,800 1.147 16,860 0.4 «+ 16,860 e 
1894-95.... 440,200 4.704 93,600 4,040 78,300 1.147 15,267 1.9 +» 15,269 eee 
1895-96.... 441,800 4.678 94,400 4,000 79,800 1.147 14,620 1.4 0.2 14,621 eee 
1896-97.... 451,200 4.704 95,900 4,140 81,300 1.147 14,569 2.2 1.3 14,570 e 
1897-98.... 464,000 4.723 98,200 4,290 82,900 1.147 15,348 2.7 1.4 15,350 . 
1898-99. 483,900 4.701 102,900 4,480 84,500 1.147 18,486 0.9 1.0 18,486 ee 
1899- 1900. 496,300 4.731 104,900 4,610 86,200 1.147 18,698 0.7 0.1 18,699 
1900-01.... 608,600 4.754 107,000 4,770 88,100 1.147 18,886 0.6 16.4 18,651 220 
1901-02.... 508,200 4.708 108,000 4,670 90,000 1.147 18,002 0.4 0.2 17,759 243 
1902-03.... 525,800 4.704 111,800 4,820 91,600 1.145 20,126 0.6 O.7 19,716 410 
1903-04.... 519,100 4.716 110,000 4,790 92,700 1.185 17,374 46.9 86.1 16,999 386 
1904-05 492,200 4.784 102,900 4,680 93,700 1.126 9,141 40.8 3.8 8,826 352 
1905-06 513,300 4.708 109,000 4,710 94,700 1.116 14,292 45.3 -- 18,919 418 
1906-07 522,500 4.678 111,700 4,730 95,700 1.106 15,985 47.7 0.6 165,585 447 
1907-08 619,400 4.681 111,000 4,710 96,600 1.096 14,319 39.6 0.1 18,927 432 
1908-09 505,300 4.678 108,000 4,570 97,100 1.087 10,902 92.4 -» 10,621 473 
1909-10 506,700 4.693 108,000 4,620 98,600 1.077 9,391 144.8 ee 9,041 495 
1910-11 513,400 4.670 109,900 4,630 99,400 1.067 10,500 141.6 - 10,129 513 
1911-12 522,700 4.697 111,300 4,770 99,900 1.058 11,366 158.8 0.1 11,006 519 
1912-13 526,700 4.678 112,600 4,770 100,800 1.048 11,832 107.6 1.0 11,395 544 
1913-14 532,600 4.662 114,200 4,780 102,000 1.088 12,267 89.9 1.4 11,822 534 
1914-15 558,900 4.689 119,200 5,090 102,600 1.029 16,625 64.2 1.5 16,188 504 
1915-16 557,100 4.693 118,700 6,080 103,000 1.019 15,751 $29.9 10.2 15,521 650 
1916-17 547,100 4.723 115,800 5,060 103,500 1.009 12,296 174.7 2.2 11,948 6 
1917-18 530,900 4.601 115,400 4,620 94,000 -907¢ 22,982 675.1 79.5 23,096% 432 
1918-19 545,000 4.450 122,500 4,350 91,500 888t 29,679¢ 37.1 0.8 29,083 532 
1919-20 605,900 4.645 130,400 5,390 94,600 .895 22,141 159.1 12.8 21,652 5 
1920-21 458,200 4.712 97,200 4,220 96,300 .897 15,3641,420.9 45.9 16,180 559 
1921-22 537,900 4.727 113,800 4,990 98000 -898 15,820 619.1 84.2 15,797 658 
1922-23 539,200 4.701 114,700 4,940 99,600 900 15,068 429.4 13.3 14,883 601 
1923-24 560,500 4.700 119,300 5,130 101,500 901 17,708 169.1 18.3 17,253 611 
1924-25 546,600 4.651 117,500 4,880 103,000 902 14,508 6.7 6.4 13,920 690 
1925-26.... 542,900 4.705 115,400 4,980 104,600 .902 10,1083 17.4 11.0 9,542 567 
1926-27.. 654,100- 4.639 119,400 4,920 106,100 .902 14,025 6.1 38.6 18,385 642 


*Includea in domestic exports to 1899-1900. 


population estimate. 
ments to the A. E. F., A. R. 


tExpeditionary forces excluded from 


tIncluding, in addition to the Department of Commerce figures, ship- 
C., and relief organizations as reported by the Food Adminis- 


tration and the Grain ‘Corporation, totaling 1,216,000 bbis in 1917-18 and 4,890,000 in 1918-19. 
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the United States Feed Distributors’ Asso. 
ciation, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Min. 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
and the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange; 
also by a number of smaller associations, 

The association is now co-operating with 


. the Feed Control Officials of the Uniteq 


States to bring about the adoption, if pos- 
sible, of a uniform feed tag. 





NATIONAL FEDERATED FLOUR 
CLUBS 


During the past 10 years or more there 
has been a movement in all large flour dis- 
tributing centers toward the development of 
flour clubs, which originally were mainly 
for the purpose of creating a closer socia] 
relation between those engaged in the pur- 
chase and sale of flour. The first large ac- 
tive organization was the New York Flour 
Club, although Chicago had a similar or- 
ganization which came into being about the 
same time. The movement was beneficial 
from the outset, and clubs were later formed 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas City and Mil- 
waukee, and similar organizations will 
doubtless be organized at other points. 

In July, 1919, it was found advisable to 
form a federation of these organizations, 
which was accomplished at a meeting in 
New York. 





National Association of Importers 


The National Association of Flour Import- 
ers was organized some years ago. The 
principal object is to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the flour trade in the United King- 
dom by having a central board represent- 
ing the different parts of the United King- 
dom, to deal with all questions of a national 
character affecting the trade, leaving local 
interests to the several individual associa- 
tions concerned. - 

Officers of the association: Percy Drake- 
ford, London, president; James McD. Black, 
Glasgow, vice president; J. H. Pillman, Lon- 
don, secretary-treasurer. 





ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE 
MILLERS 


The Association of Operative Millers was 
known until June, 1919, as the Fraternity 
of Operative Millers of America, the name 
of the organization being changed at the 
annual meeting held June 8-7 in Kansas 
City. The organization has been in existence 
31 years. 

Recent conventions have been: 1927, Dal- 
las, June 6-11; 1926, Detroit, June 7-12; 
1925, St. Louis, June 1-6; 1924, Denver, June 
1-7; 1928, Chicago, June 5-10; 1922, Kansas 
City, June 56-10; 1921, Buffalo, June 7-10; 
1920, St. Louis, June 7-12; 1919, Kansas City, 
June 3-7; 1918, Indianapolis, June 4-7; 1917, 
Minneapolis, June 4-8; 1916, St. Louis, May 
29-June 2; 1915, Cincinnati, May 24-27; 1914, 
Buffalo, June 1-5; 1918, Kansas City, June 
2-6. 





Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


At the annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, held Sept. 14, 1927, the 
following officers were elected for 1927-28: 
president, E. W. Kneeland; vice presidents, 
J. A. Crowe and W. A. Murphy; secretary- 
treasurer, R. Magill; members of the coun- 
cil, N. J. Breen, R. T. Evans, C. C. Fields, 
J. C. Gage, H. Gauer, C. H. Leaman, D. C. 
MacLachlan, A. C. Michael, R. W. Milner, A 
Cc. Reid, A. Thomson, A. P. White; commit- 
tee of arbitration, C. E. Eggleston, R. T. 
Evans, F. O. Fowler, James Stewart, A. 
Thomson, C. Tilt, A. P. White; committee 
of appeals, N. J. Breen, John Fleming, J. 
Cc. Gage, A. K. Godfrey, W. E. Reid, J. A. 
Richardson, S. T. Smith. 





CANADA—EXPORT DOCUMENTS 


Shipments originating in Canada consigned 
to points in the United States require the 
following customs papers for each shipment, 
= must be securely attached to way- 
ills: 

Export entry form B.13 (C.P.R. form 548 
and C.N.R. 7070), in duplicate. 

Consular invoice for all shipments exceed- 
ing $100 in value. 

Car report and manifest (C.P.R, form 
209A and C.N.R. 7015), in triplicate, to be 
filed with the United States customs at port 
of entry. This form is not required for 
shipments exported via Prescott, Ont., Mc- 
Adam, N. B., or North Portal, Sask., as 
forms are prepared by agents at these 
points. 

Duplicate bill of lading for customs 
(C.P.R. form 9D and C.N.R. 7010) must be 
signed by both the agent and the shipper: 
it must consign the goods to the name of 
the customs broker at the border. Agents 
will see that the bill of lading and waybil! 
show correct routing and correct port of 
entry. 

SHIPMENTS IN BOND 


Shipments to be forwarded through the 
United States in bond will not require con- 
sular invoice, but C.P.R. form 477 should 
be made in triplicate and agents must see 
Nm ultimate destination is shown on way- 

ill. 


PAYMENT OF DUTY 


Payment of duty on shipments from Can- 
ada to the United States may be made at 
destination, provided they are consigned to 
a port of entry in the United States. All 
other freight must have duty paid at 
frontier. 

Duty and entry fee must be paid (pre- 
paid) on shipments when the value does not 
exceed the duty charges. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY AND THE OUTPUT OF FLOUR 


A Section Devoted to Statistics With Regard to the Flour Milling Capacity of the More Important Centers With a 
Record of the Amount of Flour Ground in These Districts—Principal Milling Centers 
Have the Names of Their Milling Companies Listed. 


PRODUCTION OF FLOUR BY MILLS IN THE NORTHWEST 
Reports received from mills indicate notable changes that are taking place in flour 


milling in the Northwest. 


during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1927, than in the preceding 12 months. 


This 


Minneapolis mills ground approximately 6,000,000 bus less wheat 


decrease 


jg natural and should be expected, because several Minneapolis companies have built mills 
in other sections, notably at Buffalo, and much of their business goes to these outside 


plants. 


But the outstanding feature of these annual figures is the apparent steady in- 


crease in production of the larger interior mills and the gradual elimination of the small 
grist mills. In the last 20 years the number of mills in the Northwest has been decreased 


by about 250. 


In the meantime, Minnesota interior mills have grown. 


The figures show 


that these interior mills ground over 10,000,000 bus more wheat last year than in 1925-26; 


while North and South Dakota mills, probably because of short crops, used less. 


57,000,000 bus ground by 90 Minnesota mills, 54,000,000 were used by 30 companies. 
In all, 84 northwestern companies reported their mills as idle for the entire crop 
year, and presumably, of the 82 companies that did not report and the output of which 


had to be estimated, many were idle also. 


Flour production was arbitrarily estimated on the basis of 4% bus to the barrel. 


figures in detail follow: 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in two years, in bushels (000’s 








omitted), shows: In- 
Mills in— 1926-27 1925-26 crease 
Minneapolis ........ . 60,332 66,291 *5,959 
Duluth .....eeeeeeeee $3,981 4,526 *546 
Gi Paul ..ccccccccces 2,598 2,568 28 
Minnesota, interior ... 57,374 46,747 10,627 
Totals ..cccccccceee 114,285 110,132 4,150 
North Dakota ....... 4,792 17,876 %3,084 
South Dakota ....... 1,615 2,349 *734 
Montana .....eeeeeee 8,588 7,124 1,464 
Totals ...cccccccces 129,280 127,481 1,796 
*Decrease. 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 
The quantity of wheat ground, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), and the number of mills 
included in the report, covering two crop 
years ended Aug. 31, are shown below: 
round——, In- No. of mills— 
1926-27 1925-26 crease 1926-27 aes” ~ 





Minn.. 114,285 110,132 4,153 150 

BR. D.. 4,792 7,876 *3,084 37 52 

8 D... 1,615 2,349 *734 31 42 

Mont... 8,588 7,124 1,464 46 50 
Tots. 129,280 127,481 1,799 264 318 
*Decrease. 


COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


Totals for a series of years, covering all 
mills in Minnesota, North and South Da- 








kota: 

Ground Output 

bus bbls 

1905-6, 609 mills..... 138,436,000 30,763,555 
1906-7, 475 mills.....133,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 mills.....120,057,995 26,679,654 
1908-9, 469 mills.....122,590,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills.....142,784,552 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills..... 131,141,785 29,142,600 
1911-12, 425 mills..... 134,586,666 29,908,145 
1912-13, 413 mills..... 159,098,000 35,355,442 
1913-14, 406 mills..... 155,636,000 34,585,796 
1914-15, 382 mills..... 139,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 mills..... 169,449,774 37,655,386 
1916-17, 360 mills.....138,743,315 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills.....180,584,446 29,018,656 
1918-19, 428 mills.....147,935,903 32,874,645 
1919-20, 424 mills..... 148,153,171 31,811,814 
1920-21, 381 mills..... 125,336,203 27,852,487 
1921-22, 388 mills.....129,275,162 28,727,803 
1922-23, 341 mills.....137,504,591 30,556,576 
1923-24, 288 mills,....126,137,341 28,030,520 
1924-25, 287 mills.....119,266,706 26,503,713 
1925-26, 268 mills.....120,356,973 26,745,994 
1926-27, 218 mills..... 120,692,694 26,820,598 


Montana not included. 
MINNESOTA MILLS, 1926-27 


Ground Output 

bus bbls 

28 mills, under 100 bbls. 288,762 64,169 
23 mills, 100-200 bbls... 880,840 195,742 
2 mills, 200-300 bbls... 157,074 34,905 
3 mills, 300-400 bbls... 363,380 80,751 
4 mills, 400-500 bbls... 691,918 153,760 
12 mills, 500-1,000 bbls..13,701,401 3,044,756 
18 mills, 1,000 and up...40,919,837 9,093,297 


90 mills reporting ...... 57,003,212 12,667,380 
Mills not reporting but estimated: 





Ground Output 
bus bbls 
590660000600 608 371,268 82,504 


36 mills 





Totals, 126 Minnesota 
MIS .ccccccccccces *57,374,480 12,749,884 


In addition, 35 mills were idle, one dis- 





Mmantled, two burned, and several ground 
feed only. 
*Outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. 
NORTH DAKOTA MILLS, 1926-27 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
9 mills, under 100 bbls.. 67,409 14,980 
3 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 115,464 25,659 
4 mills, 200-300 bbis.... 550,834 122,407 
3 mills, 300-400 bbls.... 322,635 71,697 
1 mill, 400-1,000 bbls.... 588,343 130,743 
4 mills, 1,000 bbls up... 3,049,893 677,754 
24 mills reporting ....... 4,649,578 1,043,240 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground Output 
bus bbls 
97,370 21,638 


13 mills 





Totals, 37 North Da- 
kota mills 4,791,948 1,064,878 
In addition, 21 mills were idle. 








Of the 











The 
SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS, 1926-27 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
12 mills, under 100 bbls.. 283,374 62,972 
3 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 260,450 55,655 
1 mill, 200-400 bblis..... 75,698 16,822 
1 mill, 500 bbls and up. 675,072 150,016 
17 South Dakota mills re- 
POPCIMG cccccces «eee 1,284,594 285,465 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
26 mille cccccsevccccs +++ 830,596 73,466 
Totals, 31 South Dakota 
MINS ccccccccccecs +» 1,615,190 358,931 
In addition 16 mills were idle. 
MONTANA MILLS, 1926-27 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
13 mills, under 100 bbls.. 93,774 20,839 
1 mill, 100-200 bblis..... 58,000 12,889 
4 mills, 200-300 bbls.... 972,198 216,044 
5 mills, 500-1,000 bbls... 2,560,664 569,036 
4 mills, 1,000 bbls up... 4,765,980 1,059,107 
27 mills reporting ....... 8,450,616 1,877,915 
Mills not reporting but estimated: 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
20 waMde cccccccceccces ° 137,047 30,454 
Totals, 46 Montana 
BRITS oc cccccccccccces 8,587,663 1,908,369 


In addition 12 mills were idle and one is 
under construction. 


SUMMARY BY CROP YEARS 
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No. Ground Output 
mills 1926-27— bus bbls 
Minnesotat ....... 57,374,480 12,749,884 
North Dakota ..... 4,791,948 1,064,878 
South Dakota ..... 1,615,190 358,931 
Totals ..ccsccccse 63,781,618 14,173,693 
Minneapolis ....... 50,831,892 11,184,865 
Duluth ...cccccces 3,981,226 884,717 
SO eee 2,597,958 577,324 
BEGRUARR 2 icccccccs 8,587,663 1,908,369 
Grand totals ....129,280,357 28,728,968 
1925-26— 
Minnesotat ....... 46,746,962 10,388,214 
North Dakota 7,875,928 1,750,206 
South Dakota ..... 2,349,377 522,084 
Totals ..........- 56,972,267 12,660,504 
Minneapolis ....... 56,290,752 12,609,056 
Duluth ........... 4,526,384 1,005,863 
St. Paul .......... 3,667,670 670,571 
Montana ........ ++ 1,124,083 1,583,118 
Grand totals ....127,481,006 28,329,112 
1924-25— 
Minnesotat ....... 52,749,899 11,722,200 
North Dakota ..... 8,337,312 1,852,736 
South Dakota ..... 2,321,153 615,812 
Totals ........+. 68,408,364 14,090,748 
Minneapolis ....... 49,361,184 10,969,152 
Duluth ........... 4,541,166 1,009,148 
St. Paul .........- 1,955,992 434,665 
Montana .......... 9,528,857 2,117,624 
Grand totals ....128,795,563 28,621,237 
1923-24— 
Minnesotat ....... 45,599,216 10,133,159 
North Dakota ..... 15,338,985 3,408,663 
South Dakota ..... 3,270,280 726,729 
Totals .......... 64,208,481 14,268,551 
Minneapolis ....... 64,861,349 12,191,411 
Duluth ........-++ 4,253,076 945,128 
St. Paul .......... 2,814,435 625,430 
Montana .......... 6,892,210 1,531,603 
Grand totals ....188,029,651 29,562,123 
1922-23-— 
Minnesotat ....... 47,678,670 10,595,259 
North Dakota ..... 9,459,020 2,102,002 
South Dakota ..... 1,741,996 387,110 
Totals .......... 68,879,686 18,084,371 
Minneapolis ....... 70,788,906 15,730,868 
Duluth ...........- 4,890,000 1,086,652 
St. Paul .......... 2,941,000 653,616 
Montana .........+ 12,189,367 2,708,743 
Grand totals ....149,688,958 33,264,249 


No. 
mills 1921-22 
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Ground 
bus 
Minnesotat ....... - 42,182,262 
North Dakota ..... 10,604,439 
South Dakota ..... 3,085,723 


Output 
bbls 
9,378,829 


2,366,638 
686,714 





Totals ..........- 66,872,414 
Minneapolis ....... 67,455,391 
Duluth .....seseee- 
St. Paul ..cccccccee 3,13 
Montana 7,477,401 


12,416,081 
14,990,087 
849,685 
471,950 
1,661,641 





Grand totals ... 
1920-21— 
Minnesotat ........ 41,421,406 
North Dakota ..... 9,480,301 
South Dakota ..... 3,540,256 


- 136,752,563 


30,389,444 


9,204,756 
2,106,732 
786,723 





Totals .......-..++ 64,441,962 
Minneapolis ....... 66,361,802 
Duluth ........+++. 38,344,600 
St. Paul .......+.+- 4,287,989 
Montana 6,884,702 


eeeerereed 


12,098,211 
iones 
721,000 
608,431 
1,629,931 





Grand totals ....132,220,905 
1919-20— 
Minnesotaf ........ 47,635,207 
North Dakota ..... 8,604,807 
South Dakota ..... 8,288,277 


29,382,418 


10,563,379 
1,912,188 
719,616 





Totals ....... 
Minneapolis .. 
Duluth .,.... 4,644,000 
St. Pagal ........... 2,101,695 
Montana ....-...+. 4,252,810 







+++ 59,378,291 
++ 77,029,245 


18,195,183 
17,117,610 
1,032,000 





Grand totals .... 
1918-19— 
Minnesotat ........ 52,839,623 
North Dakota ..... 11,785,961 
South Dakota ..... 4,132,852 


+ 147,405,941 


32,766,883 


11,742,116 
2,619,102 
918,411 





Totals ... 
Minneapolis 
Duluth .....-..0e0. 
Montana .....+..-. 


seveeees 68,758,336 

eeeceee 74,446,335 
4,731,233 
9,770,688 


15,279,629 
16,543,630 
1,051,385 
2,171,262 





Grand totals... 


1917-18— 
Minnesotat 


- 157,706,587 


- 43,932,641 
° 9,679,248 
South Dakota ..... 


Zz 
° 
S 
oe 
2 
-] 
ry 
° 
o 
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35,045,906 


9,762,810 
2,150,945 
815,901 





3,671,557 
Totals ..... eece 


.. 57,288,446 
Minneapolis ....... 68,643,000 
| eres -+ 4,658,000 


Montana 7,967,073 


12,729,656 
15,254,000 
1,035,000 
1,770,462 





Grand totals .. 
1916-17— 
Minnesotat ...... 
North Dakota ..... 
South Dakota ..... 


- -138,551,619 


-» 47,987,136 
9,405,423 
3,356,756 


30,789,118 


10,663,695 


1,901,497 





Totals .......+++. 60,749,315 
Minneapolis ....... 73,058,000 
Duluth ......ee+26. 4,986,000 
Montana ....-..... 6,970,910 


14,655,284 
16,235,000 
1,097,000 
1,549,086 





Grand totals .....145,714,225 
1915-16— 


Minnesotat ........ 51,716,575 
North Dakota ..... 18,189,290 
South Dakota ..... 6,241,909 


33,536,370 


11,492,347 
2,930,952 
1,387,087 





Totals .........+.. 71,146,774 
Minneapolis ....... 91,994,000 
Duluth ........+++. 6,309,000 
Montana .......... 6,583,466 


15,810,386 
20,443,000 
1,402,000 
1,451,880 





Grand totals.....175,983,240 
1914-15— \ 
Minnesotat ........ 46,573,536 
North Dakota ..... 9,031,296 
South Dakota ..... 5,275,321 


39,107,266 


10,349,674 
2,006,953 
1,172,292 





Totals ..........+ 60,880,153 
Minneapolis ....... 72,820,127 
Duluth .......+.... 5,454,360 
Montana .......+.. 4,742,495 


13,528,919 
16,182,250 
1,212,080 
1,053,887 





Grand totals.....143,897,135 


31,977,136 


tOutside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 


luth. 





tOutside of Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Duluth-Superior—Rye Flour Output 
Output of rye flour by Duluth-Superior 





mills, by months and calendar years, in 
barrels: 
1927 1926 1925 1924 19238 

January .. 65 1,885 1,805 1,105 330 
February.. 545 2,230 1,075 1,850 725 
March .... 1,525 2,345 1,285 1,380 960 
April ..... 1,090 820 1,235 2,100 1,000 
May ...... 1,500 580 1,700 2,055 945 
ae 9,365 380 1,130 965 1,540 
BORG cecce 4,435 1,085 2,050 1,140 750 
August ... 2,515 1,935 3,220 2,170 730 
September. 3,295 1,560 2,735 1,955 1,715 
October 4,370 2,690 3,635 940 1,015 
November. 3,160 2,005 2,820 1,610 2,570 
December. 3,970 4,560 2,965 1,525 3,380 

Totals .. 35,835 22,075 25,155 18,795 15,660 

Totals for crops years (Sept. 1-Aug. 31), 
in barrels: 
1926-27....... 31,855 1921-22....... 9,446 
1925-26..... 28,4156 1920-21....... 18,880 
1924-25....... 17,980 1919-20....... 6,620 
1928-24....... 21,445 1918-19....... 37,065 
1922-23....... 12,435 


MINNEAPOLIS—WEEKLY 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly flour output, in barrels, for the 
year 1927, of the Minneapolis mills, with a 
combined estimated daily capacity of 76,800 
bbls, and the percentage of activity to total 
capacity, based on six 24-hour days a week, 
with comparisons: 


Week Output, Percentage of activity 
ending— 1927 °27 '26 '25 '24 '23 °22 
Se © vadese 221,368 42 14 19 48 40 36 
GOR. BD acccce 189,512 41 57 36 43 40 41 
eae BB cevece 181,026 39 49 38 41 47 61 


186,228 40 45 40 41 45 55 
233,423 51 43 42 42 46 62 
185,531 40 41 45 38 44 55 
202,662 







eooee 198,122 43 45 38 41 46 51 

AMG. BT neces 222,557 46 40 44 46 48 60 
Sept. 8 ..... 225,478 49 38 50 50 53 66 
Sept. 10 ..... 195,237 42 48 52 85 36 62 
Sept. 17 ..... 289,286 63 44 46 45 48 75 
Sept. 34 ..... 332,653 72 55 73 49 49 71 
ee See 312,739 68 62 63 46 53 78 
OR, 8 cevecs 334,527 73 56 69 42 55 81 
Get. 1B .wvoce 330,045 72 63 72 41 55 81 
Oct. 32 ...... 233,682 51 54 69 40 53 75 
Oct. 39 ...... 274,415 569 62 62 45 51 75 
Bee. & vceves 266,450 658 40 55 45 54 80 
SOV. 1B ow. cvee 260,517 58 47 50 39 42 74 
Be. ED svcvns 298,854 65 37 55 42 44 80 
Nov. 36 ...... 224,303 49 37 51 41 50 76 
Bem 2D ecvces 196,307 43 36 44 41 42 64 
Dec. 10 ...... 243,794 53 47 48 38 41 61 
Dee. 17 ....4.. 283,438 62 41 49 34 40 61 
Dec. 234 ...... 271,563 59 40 48 36 35 47 
Dec. $1 ...... 238,273 52 33 35 22 31 38 
Totals ...11,540,042 48 43 43 41 46 55 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Flour output and direct foreign flour ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by calendar 





years: 
Output Exports Per ct. 
bbis bbis exported 
11,540,042 73,456 -64 
11,793,258 117,321 -99 
12,059,557 147,058 1.22 
11,679,130 215,439 1.84 
++ 18,488,460 76,645 57 
+ 15,642,395 555,600 3.55 
+ 14,871,750 1,012,785 6.81 
15,003,195 864,825 5.76 
17,600,890 1,098,255 6.26 
14,413,830 1,334,260 9.26 
1917......++.+.+ 17,610,845 1,085,690 6.16 
1916. wccccccees 18,641,650 1,410,970 7.60 
1915........+.. 18,089,195 1,459,690 8.06 
1914........... 17,769,280 1,878,930 10.54 
1913..........+ 17,678,725 1,764,806 9.98 
1912........... 17,081,935 1,182,640 6.65 
AGRL.. 000. ++eee 16,795,470 1,136,685 7.19 
1910........... 15,875,760 1,323,650 8.61 
1909........+.++ 14,867,245 1,645,190 11.07 
1908... .cccccee + 18,694,895 2,121,255 15.44 
1907.....+++++. 18,660,465 2,349,540 17.19 
1906..... seeeee 18,825,795 2,426,035 17.54 
1905........-... 14,366,095 2,188,775 15.23 
1904........+.. 18,652,735 1,741,120 12.75 
1903.......++.. 16,581,805 3,080,610 19.77 
1902......+++-+ 16,260,105 3,410,405 20.97 
1901......++..+- 15,921,880 3,897,905 21.31 
1900......+++++ 16,082,725 4,702,486 $1.11 
1899.........++ 14,291,780 4,009,136 28.05 
1898........+.. 14,282,595 4,052,585 28.47 
1897......++++- 18,635,205 3,942,630 29.13 
1896.......+..+ 12,874,890 3,717,265 28.80 
1895......++... 10,581,635 3,080,935 29.11 
1894........+.- 9,400,535 2,370,756 26.21 
1898........... 9,377,686 2,877,275 30.68 
1892........+... 9,750,470 3,337,205 34.22 
1891........... 7,877,947 3,038,066 38.53 
1890........... 6,988,830 2,107,125 30.14 
1889. ....000. -- 6,088,865 1,953,815 32.08 
1888........... 17,066,680 2,197,640 31.14 
1687... cccceee - 6,574,900 2,660,000 40.30 
1886........... 6,168,000 2,288,500 37.10 
1885........... 6,221,245 1,834,846 36.13 
1884... .000% --. 6,817,670 1,806,875 33.22 
1883........... 4,046,220 1,348,105 33.10 
1882........... 8,176,910 1,201,680 37.83 
1881..........- 8,142,970 1,181,322 37.68 
1880........... 2,061,840 799,440 38.96 
1879.........++ 1,661,790 442,600 28.52 
UBTB..cccccvece 940,785 107,186 11.39 
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crop years, in barrels: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NORTHWEST—FLOUR MILL CAPACITY 


Approximate number of flour mills and total daily capacity, in barrels, in Minnesota. 
North and South Dakota and Montana, at the end of each calendar year, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Totals, 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 


1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Sept. 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 
Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,124 
Nov.. 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 
Dec.. 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 836,285 
Jan.. —s cveves 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 
Feb... sceees 776,112 851,476 932,693 
Mech. ene eeee 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 
April —.seeee 859,687 787,631 700,994 
May. —eeeeee 808,693 866,200 709,476 
June. ss eeee 785,336 923,519 863,341 
July. sevens 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 
AUB. —ceeeee 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 
























months and crop years, 


Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, 


Yr. *4,698,821 11,184,875 12,463,798 10,969,152 


by 


in barrels: 


1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
11,01 6, 












*Four months. 


September .. 3,529 ,0 624 22,647 
October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 49,419 
November ,... 65,181 17,940 6,161 25,647 
December .... 3,710 9,964 9,863 36,158 
January ..... otee 6,868 5,803 16,821 
February ° 5,876 7,565 26,037 
March .....0> ‘ 11,042 10,185 23,253 
APFHL cocccecs ° 8,432 7,436 9,264 
BOY cccccsese ° 3,425 4,483 12,062 
SUMO cccscccse 6,445 8,307 6,336 
BORG cccccoces 6,007 11,005 12,555 
August ....... 3,265 12,433 9,012 

WOOP occccce *22,096 101,464 99,935 248,211 


















































to Aug. 31): 


1926-27...... eee 


1925-26..... 





























Output 
bbis 

11,184,865 
12,609,057 
10,969,152 
12,191,411 
15,730,865 
14,785,650 
14,524,845 
17,117,610 
16,543,630 
15,255,310 
16,235,330 
20,443,185 
16,182,250 
18,146,530 
18,230,160 
15,708,075 
15,813,190 
16,075,155 
13,697,370 
13,137,300 
14,159,760 
16,141,785 
12,747,325 
14,213,086 
16,505,645 
15,802,270 
14,863,395 
15,308,160 
15,318,415 
13,299,180 
13,473,160 
12,577,120 
9,428,225 
9,321,630 
9,349,615 
9,500,554 
7,434,098 
6,863,015 
5,740,380 
7,244,930 
6,375,250 
5,953,200 
6,317,670 

*Per cent of flour output 
by mills to foreign countries. 


Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Flour output and direct foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills by crop years (Sept. 1 


Exports 
bbls 


3,160,160 
3,973,179 
4,847,600 
4,593,140 
8,569,225 
3,618,555 
4,044,790 
2,377,090 
2,362,550 
3,038,692 
3,668,380 
2,576,540 
2,091,215 
1,557,575 
2,617,795 
2,523,030 
2,288,500 
1,805,875 
exported direct 


6,000 8 
*Mills outside ‘of Minneapolis and Duluth, and since 1920 also outside of st. “Paul. 


r—Minnesota*— North Dakota South Dakota “outside” mills Minneapolis 

No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity 

1927. 140 56,885 68 16,210 44 6,718 242 78,813 30 83,150 
1926. 172 62,936 61 17,560 60 5,943 283 86,438 29 83,150 
1925 196 68,855 70 15,670 64 7,905 330 92,430 28 88,200 
1924. 215 74,380 79 17,370 74 8,945 368 100,695 29 91,450 
1923. 231 77,035 713 17,430 69 6,500 373 100,965 29 95,350 
1922. 247 78,225 88 17,130 78 8,685 413 103,940 27 93,450 
1921. 266 717,630 89 15,730 81 8,910 426 102,170 26 93,300 
1920. 268 77,665 94 17,376 83 10,115 445 105,155 26 93,300 
1919. 264 76,715 98 17,560 87 10,450 449 104,725 28 93,900 
1918. 234 70,010 85 16,455 73 10,865 392 97,330 29 89,300 
1917. 237 68,725 77 15,920 74 10,890 388 95,535 26 86,400 
1916. 243 68,195 76 15,685 76 11,090 394 94,970 26 80,200 
1915 258 69,245 71 16,485 82 11,685 411 96,415 24 73,800 
1914. 273 72,125 713 16,175 81 11,375 427 99,675 23 72.800 
1918. 292 74,185 13 16,265 86 12,426 451 102,875 23 72,800 
1912. 288 78,486 72 16,065 85 10,485 445 100,035 23 72,800 
1911. 303 76,216 17 16,070 88 10,270 468 101,555 23 72,800 
1908. 296 75,985 74 15,300 94 10,600 464 101,885 23 72,800 

Totals, Totals, 

r—St. Paul——, Duluth-Superior -—3states—,. -—Montana—, c——4 states— 

No, Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity 

1927 4 4,900 2 6,200 278 173,063 57 13,410 335 186,473 
1926.. 4 4,900 2 6,100 817 180,588 61 13,610 378 194,198 
1925. 2 3,650 2 6,150 362 190,430 65 13,276 427 203,705 
1924... 2 8,650 2 6,150 401 201,945 67 13,235 468 215,180 
1923.. 32 4,000 2 6,500 406 206,816 72 18,857 478 220.672 
1922... 38 4,650 2 6,600 445 208,540 74 13,467 519 222,007 
1921.. 38 4,160 2 6,500 457 206,120 79 13,684 536 219,804 
1920.. 4 4,760 2 6,500 477 209,706 84 13,859 661 223,504 
1919.. 4 eoee 2 6,500 479 206,126 82 13,825 561 218,960 
1918.. .. eece 5 6,250 426 192,880 66 12,877 492 205,757 
1917... o- eoee 5 6,050 419 187,985 60 11,617 479 199,502 
1916.. .. coos 5 6,050 425 181,220 52 7,877 477 189,097 
1916.. .. coee 5 6,050 440 176,266 35 6,670 475 182,035 
1914... .. cove 5 6,050 455 178,525 26 5,740 481 184,265 
1918.. .. eeee 5 6,050 479 181,725 ee eoce eee eccce 
1913.. «. 4 6,900 472 178,735 ee eoee eee eccce 
1911... .«. eoce 4 5,900 495 180,255 ee cece eee eecee 
1908.. 3 0 490 180,685 eevee 


. DULUTH-SUPERIOR—FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


Flour output of Duluth-Superior mills, by 
months and crop years ended Aug. 31, in 


barrels: 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


September 
October 
November ... 
December ... 
January 
February .... 
March 


SE sisovek 
August 


83,735 
56,270 





81,235 111,210 108,295 124,795 
121,440 141,515 107,755 96,875 


94,265 125,615 104,140 


93,550 
68,905 
48,595 
70,380 
59,395 
92,475 
63,025 
72,165 
46,350 


83,670 
61,480 
93,050 
62,935 
79,225 
50,435 
69,100 
84,160 


98,455 
48,180 
64,535 
85,370 
41,625 
72,760 
57,910 
63,750 
85,570 





Totals - 852,630 


961,830 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 


Flour output and 


exports of 


991,710 943,965 


Duluth- 


Superior mills, by calendar years, in barrels: 


Output Exports 
1927. 893,615 *%.... 
1926. 915,995 * 
1925.1,014,595 *. 
1924. 987,355 °. 
1923.1,015,615 °* 
1922.1,004,175 * 
1921. 768,615 
1920. 822,125 
1919.1,118,655 
1918. 885,200 
1917.1,148,610 
1916.1,272,660 
1916 .1,334,7156 
1914.1,212,625 
1913.1,115,590 
1912. 996,635 
1911. 730,845 
1910. 784,790 
1909. 624,240 


-1900. 


Output 
691,765 
715,280 
908,175 
- 793,146 
1904. 835,720 
1903 .1,178,695 
1902.1,809,620 
1901. 860,605 
345,460 
1899.1,745,325 
1898. 2,459,956 
1897.2, 532,830 
1896 .3,120,945 
1895 .3,508,050 
1894.2,946,385 
1893. 2,108,119 
1892.3,960,035 
1891. 684,000 


*Figures not obtainable. 





Exports 
74,085 
78,650 
19,900 

106,500 


1, 228, 395 
1,076,340 
820,510 
513,196 


eeeeee 


Duluth-Superior—Flour Output and Exports 


Flour output and direct foreign shipments 
of Duluth-Superior mills, by crop years end- 


ed Aug. 31, in barrels: 


1926-27... cccccccccees 


1925-26... ccseccccees eee 
1924-26... ccccccccvcscces 





Rap aig seeta ssi 
SUROAS. vcs ce0e 


erences 


1916-16... cccccvcccees 


1914-15... ccceeeeceees 
1918-14... ceeeeeceeee 
1912-18... eeeeeceese 
1911-12. .....000- 
1910- Saeeskeeeerss 
1909-10.. 
1908-9.. 
1907-8 
1906-7. 
1905- eeesunes ° 
1904-5... cere eeees 
1903-4... .ccccecccceee 
1902-3......--06% eceee 
1901-2..... 





eee teeeree 


1898-99......... cceees 
1897-98... cee ceeceeves 
1896-97. ccc cccccccees 


1896-96... 0c eeceees 
1894-96. ....0.0000% 
1893-94. .....ceeceeees 
1892-93. .....seeeeeeee 
1891-92........ : 


Output 
-. 852,630 
961,830 
991,710 
-» 948,966 
1,074,075 
840,410 
+. 711,295 


st 
° 
a 
ee 
rey 
oo 
ua 


++ 1,035,495 
++ 1,096,980 


oe 
o 
a 
a 
9 
° 


++ 1,212,080 
++ 1,420,890 
++ 1,073,550 


839,275 
- 797,965 
++ 712,746 


++ 1,031,355 
++ 1,423,365 
«+ 1,606,945 


«e+ 477,615 


+. 749,155 
++ 2,637,015 
+. 2,133,120 
++ 2,630,380 
«+ 3,404,600 
-- 3,325,026 
+. 2,671,885 
«+ 1,607,620 
-- 872,666 


*Figures not obtainable. 


Exports 


. 
o, 
. 
+ 
°. 
* 


657,565 


eeeee 











Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1927 1926 1925 1924 
Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 
Feb.. 776,112 851,476 932,693 996,064 
Mch. 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 
April 859,687 787,631 700,994 821,874 
May. 808,693 866,200 709,476 927,653 
June. 785,336 923,519 863,341 911,202 
July. 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 
Aug.. 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 
Sept. 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 
Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,125 
Nov. 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 
Dec.. 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 836,284 





Tots. 11,540,042 11,793,258 12,059,557 11,679,130 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 








1927 1926 1925 1924 

January ..... 6,868 5,803 16,821 8,279 
February ..... 5,876 7,565 25,037 6,527 
March 10,185 23,253 8,343 
April... 7,436 9,264 8,850 
May ... 4,483 12,062 11,556 
TURE cocccccee 8,307 6,336 138,300 
TORE cccccweey 11,005 12,555 12,093 
August 12,433 9,012 12,619 
September 3,529 11,010 6,624 22,647 
October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 49,420 
November .... 65,181 17,940 6,161 25,647 
December .... 3,710 9,964 9,863 36,158 
Totals .csee 78,456 117,321 147,058 215,439 





Minneapolis-Duluth—Per Cent of Activity 

Percentage of flour produced by Minneap- 
olis and Duluth-Superior mills, compared 
with their maximum daily capacity, by cal- 
endar years, in barrels: 











MINNEAPOLIS 
Daily capacity Output Pct 
76,800 11,540,042 48 
88,200 11,793,258 43 
90,000 12,059,557 43 
93,300 11,679,130 41 
94,100 13,488,460 46 
94,100 15,642,395 54 
91,000 14,871,750 54 
91,000 15,003,195 55 
91,000 17,500,890 64 
87,300 14,413,830 65 
85.455 17,611,000 66 
85,400 18,541,660 70 
74,800 18,089,195 77 
73,800 17,769,280 17 
72,800 17,673,725 77 
72,800 17,031,935 74 
72,800 15,795,470 69 
72,800 15,375,760 67 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Daily capacity Output Pet. 
6,200 893,615 46 
940,693 49 
1,029,497 53 
937,355 48 
1,015,615 52 
1,004,175 52 
768,615 41 
822,125 44 
1,118,000 60 
885,000 47 
1,148,000 61 
1,273,000 67 
1,334,635 70 
1,212,625 64 
1,115,590 61 
996,635 53 
730,845 41 
784,790 43 
Minneapolis Linseed Oil Mills 
Operated by— Yearly 
American Linseed Co.— capacity 
Bus flaxseed ......++6- Ceccece ++ 2,400,000 
Bbis Of] ..ccccccccecs ccccccccecs 160,008 
TOMS COKE 2 .ccccccccccccccccccs e 43,000 
Archer-Daniels Midland Co,— 
Midland— 
Bus flaxseed ........ eocecccee 4,000,000 
oe Pree eccccccces 200,000 
Tons Cake ..cccccccccees eoccce 80,000 
Daniels— 
Bus flaxseed +++ 4,200,000 
Bbia Of] .cccccccces veeee -» 223,000 
Tons cake ... ee 84,000 
Northern— 
Bus flaxseed ....+...++- 6eeees 600,000 
Bbis ol] ....... ecccee eccccccce 30,000 
Tons cake .....+++e06+ oecvecccce 12,000 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co.— 
Bus flaxseed ...... e ececsee «+ 760,000 
Bblis RN ee son eecg ° 37,500 
Tons Cake ...ccccccccsccccsccecs 15,000 
Spencer Kellogg Co.— 
Bus flaxseed ....... eeesees sseeee 4,500,000 
BbDia Of] ..cccccccccccccccece 250,000 
Tons cake ....... Coceadecccccoce 100,000 





Duluth-Superior—Flour Mills 
Flour mills of Duluth-Superior, with daily 
capacities, in barrels: 


Mills—Operators— 
Duluth Universal—Duluth Universal 








Milling Co. ...ccccccccccccccccccecs 500 
Daisy Durum—Dul. “Superior “Mig. Co.. 700 
Daisy Rye—Duluth-Superior Mlg. Co. 150 
Daisy—Duluth-Superior Mlg. Co...... 3,000 
Listman—Duluth-Superior Mlg. Co.... 2,000 

Total ...cccccceccce cocccccccccccccs 060 

St. Paul—Flour Output 

Flour output of St. Paul, Minn., mills, by 

calendar years, in barrels: 
620,266 19238......... 672,000 
576,358 1922......... 533,145 
492,194 1921......... 498,515 
505,447 1920......... 388,765 





April 4, 1928 





Minneapolis—Flour-Mill Capacity 


Minneapolis flour mills and daily capaci- 
ties, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


Atkinson Milling Co. 


NROCS SS 0680 00cce Z. 
Century Milling Co.* (Idle).........., 2 "500 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.. Serre 3,000 


Bruen Milling Co. ..cccccccccsccccece 
King Midas Mill Co. .. 
White Gatin Billa, Ime. ...ccccccccess 
N. W. Consolidated Co.— 
(Crown Roller) .......esse00., 
CCORMMBIN) ccccccccccccccccece § 
(Galaxy) (Idle) ........... 
(Northwestern) .. 
(Zenith) 
(Standard) ....... 
Paramount Mill (idle) 


Seo0Qw> 


Anchor 
PREMIERS ccceccccrccceesecccccccce 
Phoenix (Rye) 
Lincoln (Anoka) .. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minnesota State Testing Mill 





Washburn Crosby Co.—A ... 2 : : 3 ; : . 0 3 a 
Pe ae wc crag 2,700 

OP SEaP ROTO CDR ENSE SUSE SE eécccecccs 11,000 

BP GRPOMOOMONIND 0.00.66 00000006 000 2,400 

E (Humboldt)* .................. 5,500 
Pee ee re eee 500 

@ coccccesecccccece 1,500 
North Star Mill (Cereals) 600 
BED WE 50 8045 604068 4:6-0000-0 0-000 00 500 
Minneapolis Milling Co. (Nokomis)*.. 3,000 
Total, BWHIs .ccscece eees eecceces 85,500 


*Steam only. tExperimental mill. 





Northwest—Flour Output and Exports 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of the Northwest outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, by calendar years ((00’s 
omitted in output and exports): 


No. Out- Ex- 


No. Out- Ex- 

mills put ports mills put ports 
1927.. 73 11,367 183 1917.. 66 10,953 126 
1926.. 62 11,301 122 1916.. 66 10,571 172 
1925.. 62 12,097 194 1915.. 66 11,261 252 
1924.. 60 12,049 182 1914.. 62 11,354 195 
1923.. 61 10,169 103 1918. 0 9,795 280 
1922.. 62 11,181 20 1912.. 68 9,150 210 
1921.. 62 9,875 29 41911.. 58 8,202 182 
1920.. 86 8,745 38 1910.. 60 8,091 177 
1919.. 64 11,739 77 1909.. 66 8,918 460 
1918.. 65 9,015 3881 1908.. 69 8,730 461 





SPRING WHEAT FLOUR YIELDS 


The Minnesota state experimental mill has 
issued the following summary report show- 
ing the percentages of dockage, loss in 
cleaning and the percentages of flour and 
feed obtained from grinding dark northern 
wheat of grades ranging from No. 1 to No. 
4 in a series of experimental runs: 


DARK NORTHERN WHEAT 





Grade number .. 1 2 3 4 
No. of samples... 5 6 11 5 
Dockage, per cent 2.0 2.8 3.7 4.8 
Loss in cleaning, 
per cent ...... 4.50 5.41 5.68 6.69 
Weight per bu, Ibs. 69.1 67.1 55.5 53.8 
Moisture before 
tempering 11.7 12.6 12.8 11.8 
Yields, per cent— 
Straight flour... 74.00 72.21 70.88 68.82 
Red dog ...... 2.67 2.68 4.55 4.29 
Standard mid- 
dlings ..... « 12.70 14.256 11.88 15.82 
BPOR ccccccccce 11.96 11.61 12.91 12.05 
Total feed .... 27.88 28.54 29.34 32.16 
Value of products 
per bu— 
Flour ....... ++ $1.517 $1.480 $1.453 $1.411 
Feeds ...... eee -170 +177 -182 ~=—.200 
Totals ...... $1.687 $1.657 $1.635 $1.611 


In calculating value of products the fol- 
lowing commercial values were used: 


Less for Price 

Price sacks per lb 

Flour, bbl ..... $6.975 $ .28 $.03416 

Red dog, ton... 27.500 1.20 -01315 
Standard mid- 

dlings, ton... 20.920 1.20 -00986 

Bran, ton ..... 21.270 1.20 -01002 





Milwaukee—Flour Output 


Wheat flour output of Milwaukee mills by 
calendar years, in barrels: 





cosece 1918....0.006 401,741 
105,750 1917......... 371,500 
372,850 aeeeesersssee 511,200 
193,230 ° 715,212 
217,800 - 727,588 

- 245,186 783,504 
358,742 “Ss 054,524 
417,583 eeee 951,330 
589,070 1910....... 1,284,530 

RYE FLOUR 

eoeees 137,667 


19B1. cece 

eoccccce 131,826 
- 183,066 
- 221,840 
28,180 








Chicago—Flour Mills 


Chicago, Ill., flour mills, with their daily 
capacity, in barrels: 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co........ ° 4,000 
Washburn Crosby Co. ...... 1a ae 


—_ 


Total cccvccccsece 7,000 


eee eee eww ereeeeee 
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‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
PRODUCTION AND CAPACITY OF MILLS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Reports direct from mills, compiled by The Northwestern Miller, show that the flour 
mills of the states of Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, with those at the two principal 
Missouri River terminal market centers, Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., in the crop year 
ended June 30, 1927, produced a total of 32,731,346 bbls wheat flour, exceeding the produc- 
tion of the previous year by 30 per cent and reaching a total substantially in excess of 
any previous year. Kansas, with an increase of more than 4,000,000 bbls over the previous 
year, led in the gain, with an increase of more than 34 per cent. The Kansas production 
has been approached in volume only in the 1921-22 crop year, when it slightly exceeded 


16,000,000 bbls. 


The gain at Kansas City was slightly less than that made by Kansas mills, partly 
accounted for by the fact that the mills at this center made a fairly high record in the 
previous year, which was not a good one from the standpoint of volume of production 


in Kansas. 


Production, in barrels, of the three states 
and of Kansas City and St. Joseph mills for 
the crop year ended June 30, 1927, and for 
the previous year, with percentage of in- 
crease, is here shown: 





Increase, 

1925-26 1926-27 percent 

Kansas ....-.. 12,349,093 16,512,146 34 
Oklahoma . 2,596,326 3,335,651 29 
Nebraska ° 3,047,514 3,674,203 21 
Kansas City 5,455,430 7,217,840 32 
St. Joseph ... 1,710,391 1,991,506 16 
Totals ..... 25,158,754 32,731,346 30 


Output at other important milling points 
in the Southwest: 


Yearly Output Pct. of 

capacity, bbls bbls activity 

Wichita ...... 3,210,000 2,268,344 70 
Salina ......-. 2,400,000 1,505,045 61 
Hutchinson .. 1,530,000 1,245,151 81 
Omaha ...... 1,365,000 1,159,381 86 
Topeka ...... 1,665,000 651,945 39 
Atchison ..... 1,440,000 1,364,247 94 

Kansas 


The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Kansas (outside of 
Kansas City), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 
June 30, 1927, with previous years’ records 
for comparison: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

$1 1,000 and over 52,800 10,833,694 48,793,927 
$8 500 to 1,000. 24,025 4,149,549 18,700,806 
25 200 to 600. 7,705 1,196,421 5,407,066 
20 100to 200. 2,670 265,753 1,213,192 
21 Less than 100 1,005 66,729 316,280 


135 88,205 16,512,146 74,431,271 


Note: Nonreporting Kansas mills of 200 
bbls and less capacity estimated at same 
rate of activity as reporting mills of like 
size. 

Note: In the absence of reports from the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, the average 
production of all Kansas mills was applied 
to the activities of that company’s plants at 
Enterprise, Anthony and Fort Scott, with a 
total daily capacity of 2,525 bbls, making its 
production for the year 484,800 bbls. Its 
plants at Great Bend, Kingman and Pratt, 
with a daily capacity of 2,900 bbls, were 
not operated. 

Year ending June 30, 1926: 


Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
30 1,000 and over 49,950 8,019,895 36,528,094 
41 600 to 1,000. 25,435 3,099,832 14,222,265 
26 200 to 500. 7,905 899,314 4,054,755 
26 100 to 200. 3,385 253,175 1,172,359 








27 Less than 100 1,265 76,877 362,057 

150 87,940 12,349,093 56,339,530 
Year ending June 30, 1925: 

Dail Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

29 1,000 and over 48,000 9,079,638 41,284,035 
40 600 to 1,000. 25,145 4,241,821 19,179,129 
30 200 to 500. 9,190 1,285,423 5,920,515 
27 100 to 200. 3,420 344,848 1,599,822 





33 Less than 100 1,530 105,301 489,537 

159 87,285 15,057,031 68,473,038 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
28 1,000 and over 47,170 8,241,558 37,444,297 
43 500 to 1,000.. 26,560 3,869,093 17,659,395 





81 200 to 500.... 9,095 1,193,168 5,314,540 

28 100 to 200.... 3,675 348,188 1,619,718 

82 Less than 100 1,574 125,312 680,043 

162 88,074 13,777,314 62,617,993 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
29 1,000 and over 48,705 8,802,019 40,704,155 
43 500 to 1,000.. 26,705 4,512,336 20,517,489 





41 200 to 500.... 12,185 1,688,122 7,643,434 

22 100 to 200.... 2,820 274,252 1,276,622 

44 Less than 100 2,129 165,984 760,785 

179 92,494 15,442,713 70,902,485 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

30 1,000 and over 48,965 9,203,771 41,758,130 
39 500 to 1,000.. 24,225 4,660,034 21,225,696 
38 200 to 500....11,805 1,699,046 7,758,366 
29 100 to 200.... 38,725 386,317 1,753,961 





89 Less than 100 1,795 116,203 540,497 

175 90,515 16,065,371 73,036,650 
Year ending June 30, 1921: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

29 1,000 and over 40,575 6,667,884 30,419,332 
38 500 to 1,000.. 23,455 3,534,458 16,093,940 
45 200 to 500.... 14,020 1,697,676 7,740,398 
39 100 to 200.... 4,879 359,982 1,648,556 





54 Less than 100 2,445 115,216 532,366 
205 85,374 12,375,216 56,434,592 





Year ending June 30, 1920: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
31 1,000 and over 43,650 8,534,527 39,196,279 
36 500 to 1,000.. 21,080 4,118,748 19,281,631 





43 200 to 500.... 13,410 2,233,993 10,362,580 

41 100 to 200.... 6,045 513,316 2,362,410 

55 Less than 100 2,509 176,965 $21,440 

206 85,694 15,577,549 72,024,340 
Year ending June 30, 1919: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
27 1,000 and over 38,080 6,780,220 30,040,361 
35 500 to 1,000.. 21,130 3,624,960 16,244,044 





48 200 to 500.... 14,810 2,205,651 9,897,603 

40 100 to 200.... 4,935 495,635 2,209,031 

53 Less than 100 2,464 164,727 751,768 

203 81,419 13,271,193 59,142,807 
Year ending June 30, 1918: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
24 1,000 and over 32,550 5,230,223 23,558,669 
31 500 to 1,000.. 18,800 2,991,940 13,642,019 





47 200 to 500.... 14,340 2,106,651 9,485,135 
39 100 to 200.... 4,725 429,273 1,887,828 
57 Less than 100 2,630 143,362 660,195 
198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Kansas, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 
1927.. 68.0 57.0 561.0 33.0 21.0 62.0 
1926.. 53.0 40.0 387.0 25.0 20.0 46.0 
1925.. 63.0 56.0 46.0 383.0 238.0 657.0 
1924.. 58.0 49.0 48.0 381.0 26.0 63.0 
1923.. 53.0 656.0 46.0 82.0 26.0 65.0 
1922.. 62.0 64.0 47.0 384.0 21.0 69.0 
1921.. 54.7 50.2 40.3 24.5 15.7 48.3 
1920.. 65.2 65.1 65.6 33.2 23.6 60.6 
1919.. 59.3 57.0 49.6 33.4 22.3 64.3 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


The number of active flour mills in Kan- 
sas, the number of barrels of flour produced 
and the number of bushels of wheat ground, 
by years ending June 30: 


All mills Flour Wheat 

Year— No. Cap. produced consumed 
1926-27.. 135 88,205 16,612,146 74,431,271 
1925-26.. 150 87,940 12,349,093 66,339,530 
1924-25.. 159 87,285 15,057,031 68,473,048 
1923-24.. 162 88,074 13,777,314 62,617,993 
1922-23.. 179 92,494 15,442,713 70,902,485 
1921-22.. 175 90,515 16,065,371 73,036,650 
1920-21.. 205 85,374 12,375,216 66,434,592 
1919-20.. 206 85,694 15,677,649 72,024,340 
1918-19.. 203 81,419 13,271,198 69,142,807 
1917-18.. 198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 
1916-17.. 156 65,352 11,932,186 66,222,279 
1915-16.. 169 64,807 12,213,447 66,074,464 
1914-15.. 177 62,620 12,599,151 66,417,505 
1913-14.. 164 60,335 11,303,289 61,487,092 
1912-13.. 182 69,500 10,688,566 49,406,226 
1911-12.. 191 61,140 9,440,921 42,736,604 
1910-11.. 211 63,870 10,207,358 46,215,005 
1909-10... 225 62,375 10,197,152 46,134,812 


CAPACITY BY YEARS 


The following table shows the number of 
mills of over 200 bbls capacity and of mills 
of less than 200 bbls, with total capacity of 
mills of each class and total capacity of all 
mills: 


Over Less than 
200 bbls 200 bbls All mills 
No. Cap. No. Cap. No. Cap. 
1926-27.. 94 84,530 41 3,675 135 88,205 
1925-26.. 97 83,290 53 4,650 150 87,940 
1924-25.. 99 82,335 60 4,950 159 87,285 


1923-24.. 102 82,825 60 5,249 162 88,074 
1922-23.. 113 87,545 66 4,949 179 92,494 
1921-22.. 107 84,995 68 5,520 175 90,515 
1920-21.. 112 78,050 93 7,324 205 85,374 
1919-20.. 110 78,140 96 7,554 206 85,694 
1918-19.. 110 74,020 93 7,399 203 81,419 
1917-18.. 112 65,690 96 7,355 198 73,045 


1916-17.. 94 59,500 62 5,852 156 65,352 
1915-16.. 90 58,560 69 5,247 169 64,807 
1914-15.. 99 55,380 78 17,240 177 62,620 
1913-14... 98 53,835 66 6,500 164 60,335 


1912-13.. 102 51,635 80 7,865 182 59,500 
1911-12.. 104 53,760 87 8,380 191 61,140 
1910-11.. 108 54,625 103 9,245 211 63,870 
1909-10.. 107 651,725 118 10,640 225 62,375 
1908-9... 104 49,935 135 11,740 239 61,675 





Oklahoma 


Figures covering year ending June 30, 
1927: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over. 8,305 1,681,907 7,583,865 
8 500 to 1,000.. 4,900 1,126,292 6,126,058 
13 200 to 600.. 3,350 452,772 2,054,385 





8 100 to 200.. 350 25,485 119,604 
20 Less than 100.. 885 72,196 320,380 
50 17,790 3,358,651 15,204,292 


Note: Nonreporting Oklahoma mills of 
200 bbls and less capacity estimated on same 
basis of activity as reporting mills. 

Note: In the absence of reports from the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, the average 
production of all Oklahoma mills was ap- 
plied to the activities of that company’s 
mills at Alva and Cherokee, with a daily 
capacity of 1,625 bbls, making their produc- 
tion for the year 307,125 bbls. The same 
method was applied to the Yukon mill, 
making its’ estimated production 283,500 
bbls. 

Year ending June 30, 1926: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

6 1,000 and over 8,325 1,206,649 5,488,218 

8 500 to 1,000.. 5,050 888,729 4,063,917 
13 200 to 500.... 3,495 436,016 1,993,153 





5 100 to 200.... 600 21,092 100,311 
25 Less than 100 1,110 43,840 202,893 
57 18,580 2,596,326 11,848,492 
Year ending June 30, 1925: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 


6 1,000 and over 8,285 1,551,305 6,990,477 
7 500 to 1,000.. 4,700 741,249 3,377,363 





12 200 to 600.... 3,355 386,658 1,765,484 

6 100 to 200.... 750 67,239 262,051 

28 Less than 100 1,202 71,541 295,700 

59 18,292 2,807,892 12,691,075 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over 8,655 1,312,000 5,898,851 
7 500 to 1,000.. 4,435 647,852 2,836,339 





14 200 to 500.... 3,810 410,691 1,861,751 

6 100 to 200.... 860 57,713 238,074 

27 Less than 100 1,300 56,975 235,735 

60 19,060 2,485,231 11,070,750 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 

Dail Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls’ made, bbls bus 
7 1,000 and over 9,455 1,256,289 5,799,626 
5 500 to 1,000.. 3,125 418,316 1,916,222 
15 200 to 600.... 4,205 449,751 2,036,989 





9 100 to 200.... 1,275 105,231 479,278 
33 Less than 100 1,530 46,015 209,922 
69 19,590 2,275,602 10,442,037 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
8 1,000 and over 10,675 1,684,731 7,620,882 





7 500 to 1,000.. 4,350 692,893 3,128,538 
14 200 to 500.... 3,922 444,912 2,110,662 
9 100 to 200.... 1,210 104,521 486,424 
24 Less than 100 1,110 42,966 184,748 
62 21,267 2,970,023 13,531,254 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity, 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Oklahoma, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1927.. 67.0 -78.0' 45.0 24.0 27.0 62.0 
1926.. 48.0 58.0 41.0 11.0 13.0 46.0 
1925.. 62.0 62.0 38.0 25.0 19.0 51.0 
1924.. 62.0 48.0 35.0 22.0 14.0 43.0 
1923.. 44.0 44.0 35.0 28.0 10.0 38.0 
1922.. 62.0 63.0 38.0 28.0 12.9 46.0 


Nebraska 


Figures covering year ending June 30, 
1927: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over 8,550 1,944,685 8,945,601 
4 600 to 1,000. 2,450 647,914 2,960,554 
15 200 to 500. 4,025 473,748 2,202,600 
23 100 to 200. 2,801 308,855 1,674,127 
82 Less than 100. 4,231 299,001 1,367,337 








129 22,057 3,674,203 17,150,219 
Note: Nonreporting Nebraska mills of 200 
bbls and less capacity estimated on same 
basis of activity as reporting mills. 
Year ending June 30, 1926: 


Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

6 1,000 and over 8,000 1,510,569 7,045,092 

4 600 to 1,000. 2,400 586,405 2,699,294 

17 200 to 600. 4,215 431,531 1,986,583 





24 100 to 200. 2,865 197,671 913,595 

91 Less than 100. 4,674 321,338 1,608,584 

141 22,154 3,047,514 14,153,148 
Year ending June 30, 1925: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over 7,350 1,745,199 7,981,662 
4 500 to 1,000.. 2,400 591,457 2,654,534 
19 200 to 500.... 4,975 430,930 2,007,138 
23 100 to 200.... 2,775 264,626 1,233,433 
96 Less than 100 4,840 428,866 1,947,400 


147 22,340 3,461,078 15,824,167 
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Year ending June 30, 1924: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over 8,950 1,583,405 7,287,975 
5 500 to 1,000.. 2,800 501,074 2,249,235 





14 200 to 500.... 3,625 307,305 1,399,176 

31 100 to 200.... 3,680 357,248 1,641,962 

104 Less than 100 5,232 430,994 1,971,296 

159 24,287 3,180,026 14,649,644 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over 7,200 1,474,569 6,721,231 
5 500 to 1,000.. 2,850 488,261 2,232,207 





18 200 to 500.... 4,520 465,674 2,067,608 

28 100 to 200.... 3,290 235,922 1,075,878 

112 Less than 100 5,533 305,285 1,412,627 

168 23,393 2,969,711 13,509,551 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over 8,900 1,417,179 6,395,667 
5 500 to 1,000.. 2,950 503,625 2,295,854 
16 200 to 500.... 4,115 445,865 2,008,402 
28 100 to 200.... 3,250 263,392 1,094,496 
106 Less than 100 5,308 877,537 1,741,832 


160 24,523 3,007,598 13,536,251 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity, 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Nebraska, by years ending June 30: 

1,000 500 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1927.. 75.0 88.0 39.0 38.0 23.0 55.0 
1926.. 62.0 81.0 34.0 23.0 22.0 45.0 
1925.. 79.0 82.0 28.0 31.0 29.0 51.0 
1924.. 58.0 59.0 28.0 32.0 21.0 43.0 
1923.. 67.0 57.0 34.0 23.0 18.0 42.0 
1922.. 63.0 56.0 36.0 27.0 23.0 40.7 








Kansas City—Weekly Rate of Mill Activity 


Percentage of actual flour output, as re- 
lated to full capacity, of Kansas City mills, 
by weeks in 1927, with comparisons: 


w——— Pet. of activity—__—__. 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
75 #71 0 67 #61 67 





Jan. 8....+. 78 «5 

Jan. 15...... 73 #80 71 66 69 60 61 
Jan. 22...... 76 #72 #73 70 71.7 66 64 
Jan. 29...... 82 77 80 74 62 82 71 
Feb. 5...... 87 74 85 74 52 78 7 
Feb. 12...... 78 65 78 61 57 70 64 
Feb. 19...... 86 61 76 67 63 81 66 
Feb. 26...... 77 #70 59 68 74 85 63 
March 5.... 75 76 67 72 79 86 66 
March 12.... 82 61 68 72 81 88 66 
March 19.... 77 67 61 63 79 85 60 
March 26.... 76 57 656 56 69 86 64 
April 2..... 76 #70 63 60 83 85 68 
April 9..... 78 61 65 67 57 70 60 
April 16..... 78 49 61 59 68 68 61 
April 23..... 75 66 60 58 71 78 68 
April 30..... 75 67 66 51 73 78 650 
May 7...... 84 51 61 57 76 80 386 
May 14.... 72 #49 #60 50 67 80 657 
May 21...... 78 55 63 65 74 72 60 
May 29...... 73 #63 j%71 64 (7 68 65 
June 4..... 74 58 80 55 64 70 62 
June i1..... 81 60 83 63 69 73 70 
June 18..... 83 58 84 61 70 77 67 
June 25..... 717 #49 #72 #61 7 81 60 
July 2.....+. 69 52 7 66 76 84 72 
July 9...... 67 69 66 62 76 60 72 
July 16...... 73 71 68 69 83 659 82 
July 23...... 67 76 81 72 86 78 98 
July 30...... 67 86 78 74 93 80 98 
Aug. 6..... 64 83 68 78 82 86 97 
Aug. 13..... 73 90 61 80 76 82 91 
Aug. 20..... 69 87 56 79 78 83 100 
Aug. 27..... 74 84 78 80 72 85 93 
Sept. 3..... 80 86 76 82 90 82 93 
Sept. 10..... 80 91 79 74 78 77 8&6 
Sept. 17..... 95 79 72 85 87 92 85 
Sept. 24..... 93 85 78 85 91 87 89 
Oct. 1....0.- 87 84 85 90 85 85 100 
Oct. 8...... 80 80 83 88 85 85 93 
Oct. 15...... 89 84 80 86 83 86 90 
Oct. 22...... 90 80 78 87 80 85 90 
Oct. 29...... 92 90 81 87 75 87 89 
Nov. 6...... 80 86 82 87 81 89 81 
Nov. 12...... 75 83 85 83 79 87 178 
Nov. 19...... 79 82 84 75 74.7 88 175 
Nov. 26...... 68 86 77 71 72.9 87 63 
Dec. 3.....- 91 72 61 75 64.4 80 72 
Dec. 10...... aewnéyiHewt 
Dec, 17...... “a @ 7 7 8 TS 3 
Dec. 24...... 17 72 70 85 67 64 68 
Dec. $1...... 66 67 56 69 50 66 50 





St. Joseph—Flour and Feed Output 


Output of wheat flour, corn flour and feed 
by the mills at St. Joseph, Mo., by calendar 
years: 

e—Flour, bbls——, -—Feed, tons—, 
Wheat Corn Wheat Corn 


1927..... 1,765,160 313,242 67,157 17,918 
1926..... 1,928,528 287,761: 94,027 17,518 
1925..... 1,732,973 268,742 66,951 17,323 
1924..... 1,836,900 288,894 69,572 16,576 
1923..... 1,365,226 209,968 62,463 10,732 
1922..... 1,602,903 248,592 60,639 13,742 
1921..... 1,391,112 138,349 651,961 eves 


Output of feed mills, showing bushels of 
grain ground, tons of feed manufactured and 
tons shipped, by calendar years: 

c-— Feed, tons——, 





Bus ground Mnfd. Shipped 

| Ae 3,250,000 122,067 138,730 
1996. vocerces 2,630,000 103,772 119,980 
BEES. 0 ccccw se 2,795,000 119,058 147,658 
146,320 170,620 

152,281 175,931 

J 131,847 166,047 
1921......... 1,430,000 101,048 135,848 












i 
i 
i 
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SOUTHWEST—LARGE MILL- 
ING COMPANIES 


Milling concerns, either single companies 
or closely associated in ownership, operating 
milling capacities of over 2,000 bbis per day 
in the Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma district. 
grinding hard winter wheat, are as follows: 

Name—Location— Capacity 
Kansas Flour Mills Seem, Kan- 

OO GE ccccccsicencccceccvesecess 12,000 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. be * Kansas City 

CBVO BETIS) ccccccccccccsccsecccces 18,500 


Maney Brothers group—Oklahoima 
and Nebraska .........eeeeeeee 3,800 
7 owe Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
GD GF evecvcscereccdcesseeves ° 6,000 
Ismert- Hincks veperpr Co., Kansas on 
Coeoeerceserecccoecceres 800 
Colorado. Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver (Kansas mills only)........ 3,375 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, St. John 
GRE WAFPSF occ ccccccccccccccces 4,400 
Midland Flour Milling Co. “ mills). 4,000 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutenin- 
son, Kansas .......+.+++. seeese 8,600 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita. coccsce 4,400 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City... 6,600 
Pillsbury Flour Mills ‘Co., Atchison... 3,000 





Southwest—Weekly Rate of Mill Activity 

Percentage of actual flour output, as re- 
lated to full capacity, of a group of about 
70 mills in the Southwest outside of Kansas 
City terminal, 
parisons: 


by weeks in 1927, with com- 


m——— Pet. of activity, 
1927 1926 1925 es 1923 1922 1921 
69 45 55 48 45 40 





Nov. 6..... 68 80 638 79 52 73 71 
Nov, 12..... 65 71 49 78 64 68 60 
Nov. 19..... 54 74 48 76 62 72 658 
Nov. 26..... 55 674 «6561067806666 «6760 
Dec. 3...... 62 71 48 68 61 73 66 
Dec. 10...... 57 70 48 68 60 69 63 
Dec. 17...... 566 70 60 67 61 67 53 
Dec. 24...... 46 63 59 64 60 57 58 
Dec. 81...... 49 67 44 656 49 60 47 





Kansas City—Flour Mills 


Flour mills at Kansas City, with capacity 
in barrels per day: 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........... 2,600 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation (two 

MED Secncdesoeorovencvercoresrceccs 4,850 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ........... 1,800 
Monarch Milling Co. ........eeeeeeee 5,600 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.......... 1,500 
Rodney Milling Co. .....s.eeeeseeee - 1,600 


Rosedale Milling Co, .....sseeseeeee 500 








Southwestern Milling Co., Inc.. «++ 6,000 
Washburn Crosby Co. ........000% «+. 6,500 
Zenith Milling Co, ....seeseseseeeees 1,000 
TOO oc ccccse oeeteeee ere ert re 31,750 
Waggoner-Gates ae Co. (Inde- 
DD 0:6.50-006 0006400 seccececes 1,200 
Grand total ..cccccccseccce eveceece 32,950 





Kansas City—Fiour Output 
Total flour output of Kansas City, by cal- 
endar years, in barrels, as reported to the 
Board of Trade: 





1927... - 7,881,601 1914....... 2,376,840 
1926....... 6,179,234 1913....... 2,294,617 
1926....... 5,410,714 1912....... 2,080,268 
1924....... 6,218,021 1911....... 1,822,257 
1923....... 4,886,775 1910....... 2,226,266 
1922....... 4,707,964 1909....... 2,427,376 
1921....... 38,965,769 1908....... 2,677,577 
1920....... 8,697,246 1907....... 1,974,949 
1919....... 8, prey 151 1906.. ++ 1,989,000 
1918.. 469. 1906. ++ 2,053,000 
1917.. 1904.. + 1,696,100 
1916.. 1903....... 1,536,000 





3, 146, 332 
2, 865, 460 


os sue 


Wichita—Flour Output 
Output of wheat flour by mills at Wichita, 
ansas, in barrels, by calendar years: 
1927....... 1,992,650 1924....... 2,068,624 
1926....... 2,025,888 1928....... 1,864,621 
1926....... 1,624,428 1922....... 1,917,028 





Southwest—Rate of Mill Activity, by Years 

Percentage of actual flour output, as re- 
lated to full capacity of groups of mills in 
the accompanying table, by half years and 
full years: Kansas ote setae 
First half 1927 17.5 2.4 

















Last half 1927 79.0 $3 
Average, 1927 78.2 61.0 
First half 1926 ... 63.0 54.0 
Last half 1926 82.0 77.0 
Average, 1926 72.6 65.5 
First half 1926 68.8 63.1 
Last half 1925 74.4 63.5 
Average, 1925 ose Cae 53.3 
Pivet Bal BORE .ncccccccce 62.0 66.0 
Last half 1924 ........... 83.0 73.0 
Average, 1924 ..... ccoccee 88.0 64.0 
First half 1923 .. 70.0 61.0 
Last half 1923 ........ 78.0 63.0 
Average, 1923 ..... eo F468 67.0 
First half 1922 ........+... 76.6 55.9 
Last half 1922 ..........- 80.7 70.5 
Average, 1933 ...ccccc.cee 78.6 63.2 
First half 1921 ........... 61.7 48.6 
Last half 1921 .........++ 84.4 75.6 
Average, 1921 .....seeeee. 78.0 62.1 
First half 1920.........+++ 67.0 61.3 
Last half 1920 .. 64.5 65.1 
Average, 1920 . 65.7 58.2 
First half 1919 . 64.4 62.6 
Last half 1919 ....... 81.0 76.5 
Average, 1919 .......+++. 172.6 63.9 
First half 1918 ........... 41.6 48.2 
Last half 1918 ........... 74.4 73.6 
Average, 1918 ........00+. 57.9 60.8 
First half 1917 .......++++ 82.0 63.1 
Last half 1917 ........+-- 87.4 17.4 
Average, 1917 ...cseeeeees 84.7 70.2 
First half 1916 . 81.5 68.1 
Last half 1916 88.2 86.4 
Average, 1916 .. 84.8 17.2 
First half 1916 .... coos 68,2 64.8 
Last half 1916 ........... 79.0 71.0 
Average, 1915 .....e.+2+++ 72.6 70.0 
First half 1914 .......+6+- 62.2 65.7 
Last half 1914 .......60++ 78.6 86.8 
Average, 1914 ....ceseeee- 70.4 76.0 
First half 1913 ........... 64.8 65.0 
Last half 1913 .........+. 74.4 73.6 
Average, 1913 .. coeee 64.6 69.3 
First half 1912 . + 465.0 64.5 
Last half 1912 . ecoce 70,0 75.0 
Average, 1912 ........+-+. 657.6 64.7 
First half 1911 .........-. 87.0 64.2 
Last half 1911 ..........- 60.0 67.0 
Average, 1911 .....0.205+- 48.0 60.6 





Wichita—Flour Mills 


Flour mills at Wichita, with capacity in 
barrels per day: 


Kansas Milling Co. ......ceeceesesees 8,500 
Red Star Milling Co. .....ceeeeessees 4,400 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. .......+.++.. 2,600 

Weta) ce cccesecsee eoccccccccccs eee 10,400 





Salina—Flour Output 


Output of wheat flour by mills at Salina, 
Kansas, in barrels, by calendar years: 


1937. ..c006 1,622,409 1923....... 974,935 
1986... 00.. 1,468,774 1922....... 1,734,128 
1926....... 1,818,400 1921....... 1,672,477 
1934.....00. 1,127,663 
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U. S—WHEAT FLOUR MILIL- 
ING CAPACITY 


Estimated number of mills in the United 
States grinding wheat flour, and total wheat 
flour capacity, in barrels per 24-hour day, 
including all mills submitting reports to The 
Northwestern Miller which may properly be 
regarded as active or potentially active, as 
of Jan. 1, 1928, compared with the corre- 
sponding number and capacity on Jan. 1, 
1927: 











c—1927—, 
—~—1928—_, a- 
No. Capacity No. pacity 
Alabama ....... 9 640 9 440 
pS Pe 7 1,010 6 960 
Arkansas 71 = 4,766 73 2 8«=4,811 
California 43 14,120 47 14,320 
Colorado 54 12,520 53 12,240 
Delaware 32 1,235 41 1,235 
Dist. of Columbia 1 350 1 350 
Georgia ........ 1 32 6,693 
DE stervecose, 61 8,495 
BEND ccccccves 148 48,065 
Indiana ......... ’ 301 38,026 
DOWD ccccccccces 97 14,964 
BURMORS cccccccce 171 95,630 
Kentucky .. " 205 21,220 
Louisiana .. os 2 
BEAERS ccccccccce 5 4 210 
Maryland 184 10,217 
Massachusetts .. 1 1 10 
Michigan ....... 263 269 27,297 
Minnesota 206 151,485 
Mississippi 5 
Missouri ........ 3651 88,176 
Montana ........ ’ 61 13,610 
Nebraska .. ‘2 157 27,139 
Nevada ...... ee 820 12 820 
New Jersey 19 1,560 
New Mexico .... 23 1,480 23 =—:1,480 





New York ...... 139 72,235 200 69,660 
North Carolina.. 143 13,117 153 13,663 
North Dakota .. 5658 16,210 61 17,560 
GOP écisceccess 430 60,968 451 48,859 
Oklahoma ...... 67 21,170 67 21,120 
OPOBOR cocccceee 85 25,337 87 25,187 
Pennsylvania ... 474 31,852 568 31,737 
South Carolina... 16 1,870 16 97 
South Dakota... 44 6,718 60 866,943 
Tennessee ...... 225 27,807 281 27,017 
TORRE cnvecrecer 108 38,150 111 37,400 
TEED. cbs cecccees 87 12,402 85 11,427 
Wee cccccces 298 22,427 341 21,482 
Washington .... 58 32,460 64 33,840 
West Virginia .. 124 7,306 135 7,556 
Wisconsin ...... 147 20,697 1738 20,647 
Wyoming ....... 19 1,930 20 1,960 
WOR accccevs 4,868 993,565 5,303 984,610 





Salina—Flour Mills 


Flour mills at Salina, with capacity in 
barrels per day: 





*H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co........... 2,000 
TRODERGOR BETTIE GO. cccccccccccceces 1,400 
Shéllabarger Mill & Elevator Co...... 2,000 
Li we ee J eee 1,600 
Western Star Mill Co. ..........000. - 1,100 

8,000 


*Also 600-bbl mill at Ellsworth, Kansas. 





PERCENTAGE OF UNITED STATES MILL CAPACITY OPERATED DURING 1927 
A chart prepared by The Northwestern Miller showing the relation between actual 


production and total capacity in various important milling centers. 


Figures for the’ United 


States as a whole, as supplied in the monthly reports of the United States Bureau of the 


Census, are also included. 
operated. 


Jan. | Feb. | March} April | May | June 


July | Aug. 





The left hand column shows the percentage at which mills 


Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. 


Northwest 
Southwest 

Central & Southern 
Buffalo 

United States (Census) errerereesersrreteres 








seéeceececeeee 
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St. Joseph—Flour Mills 


St. Joseph, Mo., wheat flour mills, 
daily capacities, in barrels: 
Larabee Flour Mills Co.............. 
Aunt Jemima Mills Branch (Quaker 


Oats Co.) 


with 





Omaha—Flour Output 


Flour output of Omaha, Neb., 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1987... e060 1,160,764 
1926....... 1,107,650 
1925....... 1,118,153 
1934....... 1,103,078 


mills, by 


1,013,606 
947,993 
823,056 
632,130 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
AT CENTERS 


Estimated total 


wheat flour-milling ¢a- 


pacity in all cities and towns reporting, on 
Jan. 1, 1928, a total capacity of 1,000 bbls 


per day, or more: 


Daily 
capacity, 
Arkansas— bbls 
Arkadelphia ... 1,000 
California— 
Los Angeles .,. 2,575 
San Francisco.. 1,700 
Vallejo ....... 5,000 
Colorado— 
Denver ....... 4,025 
Georgia— 


Atlanta ....... 1,800 
Columbus ..... 1,100 
Macon .....+-+- 1,500 


Illinois— 
Alton .......+- 4,900 
Beardstown ... 2,000 
Belleville ..... 1,600 
Chester ....... 1,600 
Chicago ......- 7,800 
East St. Louis,. 3,600 
Mt, Carmel ... 
Nashville ..... 1,300 
Quincy ........ 1,170 


Indiana— 
Evansville .... 3,10€ 
Indianapolis .. 4,040 
Lawrenceburg.. 2,500 
Mt. Vernon .... 1,200 
Noblesville .... 1,250 
Seymour ....-. 1,200 


Iowa— 
Cedar Rapids... 2,125 
Davenport .... 3,550 


Des Moines ... 1,320 
Sioux City .... 1,600 
Kansas— 
Abilene ....... 1,900 
Arkansas City. 3,500 
Atchison ...... 5,050 
Clay Center ... 1,600 
Coffeyville ..... 1,800 
Dodge City .... 1,150 


Ellinwood 
Ellsworth .. 
Enterprise ee 
Great Bend ... 3,000 





Hays City ..... 1,000 
Hutchinson 5,800 
Larned ...... - 1,300 
Lawrence ..... 1,600 


Leavenworth .. 2,500 
Lyons ........ 1,200 
McPherson .... 
Newton .......- 
Salina ........ 
Topeka ....... 5,400 


Wellington .... 3,400 
Wichita ... 10,400 
Winfield ...... 1,300 
Kentucky— 
Hopkinsville .. 1,725 
Louisville 5,750 
Maryland— 


Ellicott City .. 1,500 
Frederick ..... 1,060 


Hagerstown ... 1,090 
Michigan— 
Detroit ....... 3,500 
Hillsdale ...... 1,750 
Minnesota— 
Appleton ...... 1,000 
Austin ...... - 1,235 
Cannon Falis . +. 1,500 
Crookston ..... 1,000 


Faribault ..... 2,550 
Hastings ...... 3,250 
Janesville .... 1,200 
Lake City ..... 1,350 
Madelia ... i 





Mankato ...... 2,800 
Minneapolis” -. 83,150 
Montgomery .. 3,000 
Morristown ... 1,300 


New Prague .. 2,300 
New Ulm ..... 
Red Wing ..... 2,500 
St. Cloud ..... 1,000 
St. Paul ...... 4,900 
Shakopee ..... 1,250 
Sleepy Eye .... 
Wabasha ..... 
Waseca ....... 1,500 
Winona ....... 4,000 


Missouri— 
Aurora ........ 1,000 
Carthage ...... 1,635 
Clinton ........ 1,200 


Independence.. 1,350 
Jackson ....... 1,250 
Joplin ........ 1,000 


Kansas City 31,250 
St. Joseph .. 8,00 
St. Louis ...... 12,000 


Springfield .... 2,875 


Daily 
capacity, 
Montana— bbls 
Bozeman ...... 1,000 
Great Falls ... 4,025 
Harlowton .... 1,000 
Nebraska— 
eee 1,400 
Lincoln ....... 2,200 
Omaha ........ 4,600 
Schuyler ...... 3,000 
New York— 
Buffalo ........ 41,725 
Lockport ...... 2,200 
New York ..... 10,000 
Niagara Falls.. 4,000 
Rochester ..... 1,475 
N. Carolina— 
Charlotte ..... 1,100 
Statesville .... 2,305 
N. Dakota— 
Grand Forks .. 4,800 


Jamestown .... 1,000 


Minot ......... 1,350 
Valley City.... 1,800 
Ohio— 


Akron ........ 1,854 


Cleveland ..... 1,200 
Columbus ..... 1,690 
Fostoria ...... 2,625 
Kent ...cceees 1,000 
Mansfield ..... 1,490 
Springfield .... 1,200 
WOOO sececese 7,500 

Oklahoma— 
BIVE cocccccces 1,025 
El Reno ...... 1,900 

MID cccccccces 1,300 
Guthrie ....... 1,000 
Kingfisher .... 1,750 
Oklahoma City. 4,300 
Yukon .ccccces 1,500 

Oregon— 
Astoria ....... 4,000 
Pendleton ..... 2,100 
Portland ...... 11,200 
The Dalles .... 2,100 
Pennsylvania— 


Philadelphia .. 1,600 
York ........+. 1,000 


8S. Dakota— 
‘Watertown .... 1,200 


Tennessee— 
Chattanooga .. 1,550 
Clarksville .... 1,375 
Johnson City... 1,150 
Knoxville ..... 2,730 


Nashville ..... 4,450 
Texas— 
Dallas ........ 4,940 
Fort Worth ... 3,000 
Galveston ..... 1,700 
Houston ...... 2,200 
McKinney ..... 1,000 
New Braunfels. 1,130 
San Antonio 3,320 
Sherman ...... 4,200 
Vernon ....... 1,000 
Wichita Falls.. 2,500 
Utah— 
OGGeOR .ccccees 5,150 
Salt Lake City. 1,725 
Virginia— 
Richmond ..... 2,200 
Roanoke ...... 1,325 
Washington— 
Cheney ....... 1,000 
PASCO .cccccecs 1,000 
CUREEED cciccccss 7,810 
Spokane ...... 3,350 
Tacoma ....... 9,620 
Wisconsin— 
La Crosse ..... 4,580 
Superior ...... 5,600 
Wyoming— 
Sheridan ..... - 1,100 


Total daily ca- 
pacity at cen- 

COE vc cccccee 567,689 
Estimated total 

U. 8. daily ca- 


PACU oocco< 993,565 
Percentage at 
CONCETS cocscee 57.2 


the 


276 


273 


Fel 


wa wt wVOaaanrwe a2 deseo 


os ee ot oO 





+ With 
6,000 


1,800 
200 


8,000 


lls, by 


113,606 
947,993 
323,056 
532,130 


ITY 


0 ‘bbls 


Daily 
pacity, 
bbls 

. 1,000 
4,025 

. 1,000 


. 1,400 
2,200 
4,600 
8,000 


41,725 
2,200 
10,000 
. 4,000 
1,475 


1,100 
2,305 


4,800 
1,000 
1,350 
1,800 


2,100 


1,600 
1,000 


37,689 


13,565 


67 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


These returns include only mills which are 


the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 


During 1927, 
276.6 in November, 276.2 
in June, 274.8 in May, 275.7 
273.6 in Decenrber, and 274 in November. 


in October, 


in April, 274.2 in March, 


now 


manufacturing at 


the wheat ground averaged 276.8 lbs per barrel of flour in December, 
275.8 in September, 275.1 in August, 276.1 in July, 275.9 
273.5 in February, 273.8 in January, 


The offal reported amounted to 17.5 lbs per bu of wheat in December, 17.4 in Novem- 


per and October, 17.3 in September, August, July, June, May and April, 


February, 17.2 in January, 17.1 in December and November. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








17.1 in March and 


w———Production———_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1927— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
December .... 1,058 42,616,739 9,217,017 743,687,440 664,453 53.4 
November .... 1,062 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September 1,058 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
August ...... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 53.9 
Pre 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 61.1 
BERD soccccces 1,052 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
BRP. co ccccces 1,052 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 
April ........ 1,058 38,184,179 8,308,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
March ....... 1,050 40,908,203 8,952,639 701,789,424 658,974 50.3 
February so. 3,068 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
Totala, 1937 ........ 426,341,289 100,148,806 8,664,878,804 54.0 
Potala, 1926 .....cccceee 494,123,143 107,440,900 8,677,804,041 54.1 
Totals, 1925 ........eeee 477,612,414 103,705,644 8,419,047,634 51.9 
Totals, 19234 ......ceeees 495,114,550 107,268,052 8,814,025,497 53.5 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
-—— Production Average Ibs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1927— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 

November ... 43,500,362 9,435,139 758,850,130 276.6 17.4 638,458 ° 
October ..... 48,418,663 10,519,009 842,822,287 276.2 17.4 658,410 63.9 
September ... 46,712,996 10,165,619 808,796,499 275.7 17.3 634,320 64.1 
August ...... 43,013,835 9,382,655 742,650,814 275.1 17.3 638,268 54.4 
BEE cccsseve 37,604,711 8,171,639 651,110,481 276.1 17.3 627,099 62.1 
TUNE ..ccceee 38,108,933 8,286,885 657,846,639 275.9 17.3 636,640 60.1 
Tee 37,890,640 8,273,257 655,284,131 274.8 17.3 630,815 52.5 
Aettl .ccccee 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 17.3 633,696 49.1 
March ...... 39,927,893 8,738,516 684,838,623 274.2 17.2 636,289 60.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 17.1 633,957 53.9 
January ..... 38,675,738 8,477,779 665,216,097 273.7 17.2 633,270 63.5 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





ST. LOUIS—FLOUR OUTPUT AND 
MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of flour at St. 
Louis and flour manufactured, by calendar 
years, in barrels: 


Year Receipts Made Shipments 
Vehaeees 1,404,000 eeeccees 
eooe ° 1,440,568 eececcece 
ceseveee 1,245,946 eecctecs 
5,080,000 1,275,624 6,097,700 
4,949,840 1,758,077 6,192,605 
4,476,310 1,518,042 6,080,410 
5,266,070 1,505,765 6,013,820 
4,120,780 1,441,183 4,794,200 
4,284,780 1,798,298 65,320,660 

- 2,965,320 1,398,283 3,951,120 

- 8,893,922 1,619,256 6,412,710 

- 4,490,775 1,760,686 6,288,930 

- 8,952,190 1,678,463 4,905,490 

- 8,614,750 1,679,079 4,309,645 

seece 8,266,375 1,036,761 3,890,940 
3,032,330 1,030,704 3,079,570 

né50d008 2,683,775 1,055,416 2,842,530 
» 2,678,040 969,54 2,888,448 
2,696,350 926,029 3,004,210 





1887... ccc 1,049,864 


1,985,717 2,594,881 
*Statistics relating to receipts and ship- 
ments were not compiled after 1924. 





St. Louis—*‘Outside” Flour Mill Capacity 

“Outside” flour mills owned or controlled 
by St. Louis interests, or the output of which 
is sold from St. Louis, showing the daily 
capacity: ; Bbls 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, 


BEE BEES Scccceccicccovceresececs 500 
Valier & Spies Milling ‘Corporation, St. 

© ere -- 600 
Meyer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo... 2,050 
Meyer Milling Co., Nashville, Ill...... 80 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind.. 900 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL......... 2,100 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, Ill.. 2,800 

Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, 
EC Tash 4:0:4.040465.5464.0'50 4400 0o508 2,400 

Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 





i . * ti aera eerea ry os 2,100 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., Imbs Mill, 

SE HEE, 30.60% 6 09:00 00.0000 sees 1,600 

2 OP eee rreee 15,750 





St. Louis—Flour Output of “Outside” Mills 


Flour output of “outside” mills, controlled 
by St. Louis companies, in barrels (000’s 


omitted) : 

MER 2,362 1923 enevecce 1,942 
CRS S806 LOBE... ccsvccses 2,190 
Me sods» 0.0. 2,085 1921.........6. 1,980 


St. Louis-East St. 


Louis—Flour 


Capacity 
St. Louis-East St. Louis flour mills, with 


Mill 


daily capacity: bls 
ES ee cen eb beeeebeseeews 1,300 
Ralston Purina Co. .....ceeeeeeenee ° 300 
Plant Flour Mills Co. ........+eee065 3,500 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co. 
CROOMIOTD cc cvecccscccccescccecacse 1,000 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation... 3,200 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. (blender)... 1,800 
BEER BROEEEE GMs ke cc ec cessccccecvens 3,000 
BROMOL BESseeME CO. cc éccccesecccgesece 600 
BOSP FICS Mi Co. 22 ccsivvceccceecs 500 
... rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr reer rrr eri 15,200 





SEATTLE-TACOMA—FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


Flour output of mills at Seattle and Ta- 
coma, by calendar years, in barre!s: 


1926 
1925 


1922... 


1918... cccccccccceees ° 
oY See 
1916... ccccccceccceres 
1916. ccccccccccccvece 
1914. ...eeee0e- 





Seattle 


1, 018, 795 





Tacoma—Filour Mills 
Tacoma, Wash., flour mills and daily ca- 


Pacities, in barrels: 


Tacoma 
1,723,145 
1,483,442 
1,158,648 
1,289,575 
1,553,136 
1,455,552 
1,481,119 
1,392,149 
1,686,442 
1,433,243 
1,425,190 
1,428,624 
1,163,980 
1,362,822 


Tacoma Grain Co. (controlled by the 








Centennial Mill Co., of wane 4,500 
Sperry Flour Co. ....ccsccccccsveseccs 3,000 
The Puget Sound Fiouring *Milis Co. 

(controlled by Sperry Flour Co., San 

PRANCIPCOA)§ .ncccccccccccrccscccecs 2,000 
Dennett Milling Co 12 

Petal ..svcce eed dbaweeevensesosecne 9,620 





Seattle—Flour Mills 
Seattle, Wash., flour mills and daily ca- 


pacities, in barrels: 








Fisher Flouring Mills Co...........+.. 7,000 
Charles BH. Lilly Co.. .cscccccsvccoves 450 
Novelty Mill Co. ... 300 
City Mille ..cccccccccccvccccccccccs 60 

a) eee eee eee ee 7,810 





Portland, Oregon—Flour Output 


Wheat flour output of mills at Portland, 
Oregon, by calendar years, in barrels: 


1,278,185 
1,271,153 
1,315,611 
2,022,691 
2,115,340 
1,976,075 











1,624,015 
1,400,497 
1,319,865 
2,217,000 
915,300 
906,649 


Philadelphia—Flour Output 
Output of wheat flour by mills at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in barrels: 


| ore 147,086 
1026.....000. 186,890 
243,012 





18234... 
SERB... ....-0.0-4+0 
1922....... 


-- 199,397 
-. 364,634 
-. 510,214 
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Portland—Fliour Mills 


Portland, Oregon, fiour mills and daily ca- 
pacities, in barrels: 


Crown Mills (controlled by Balfour, 





Guthrie & CO.) ..cccccccccccccccccce +700 
Sperry Flour Co. (idle) ..........e006. ,000 
Columbia Milling Co. (controlled by 

Centennial Mill Co.) .........eeee08 400 
Rose City Flour Mills (idle)........... 500 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc...........00+65 700 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. .........++++. 350 
Terminal Flour Mills Co............... 1,500 
Ge DD BEE, BGs sc cc ciccvcccsese 50 

. EPAPUTE TTT ECE RET TIT TE ee 11,200 





Los Angeles—Flour Mills 


Los Angeles, Cal., flour mills and daily 
capacities, in barrels: 





Capital Milling Co. .......eeseeeeeeess 450 
Globe Grain & Milling Co............++ 1,100 
Great Western Milling Co............. 400 
California Milling Corporation........ 350 
EN GO, noc éehocsesaccocees 50 
El Molino Milling Co. ..........0.0008 25 
Vitimin Products Corporation ........ 250 

TEE ec cer vccecocescencescccesscece 2,625 





SOUTHEAST—FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills reporting to the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association: 











Capacity Output Percent 
1937........ 7,602,420 4,926,494 64.8 
Soo 8,217,340 4,896,846 59.4 
BBs scccces 7,972,020 5,074,065 63.6 
1924... ccree 9,211,610 5,433,078 68.9 
1923..... ° 19,858,040 11,291,476 56.8 
Nashville—Fiour Mills 
Flour mills of Nashville, Tenn., with daily 
capacities, in barrels: 
TOTty BETRD ccccccccceccccccccccces 1,800 
CORON Bee GO. cc cccccccccccccss 2,000 
Southland Mill & Elevator Co........ 350 
Preeianad Milling Co. ...ccccccccccves 100 
CS. Ze, TAMOte & BOM ccccccccccsccccces 200 
| TS eerer er TT CVETECrEerer ee 4,450 
FLOUR BLENDING PLANTS 
CI BO 9060600 6h ced ecrievanes 1,000 
BUOHGE BE GOs co ccccccccssccccces 500 
State Milling Co. .......cceeseeveees 700 
J. H. Wilkes & Co. ....... evocseecene 1,000 
Wautauga Milling Co. ...........5.. 2,400 
Milford Milling Co. ........eeeeeeeee 1,000 
C. Ue. Ledgett & Bom .ncccccccccsescces 500 
Mero MUMS occ ccccccccccccccccvccccce 500 
2” Sarre rrr 500 
Nashville Roller Mills ............... 3,000 
eo eee ee 500 
GE S46. 55:60.66.4.66.09 6-04 5-00605.504008 11,600 





Louisville—Flour Mills 


Flour mills of Louisville, Ky., with daily 
capacity: 


Bbls 

Ballard & Ballard Co. .............6. 3,000 
WOGRREFR COORG GO. ccccccvececcccs 2,000 
DOR) ccc vvvcdvcesrccsevecevecevces 5,000 





Cleveland—Flour Output 


Flour output of Cleveland mills, by calen- 
dar years, in barrels: 


1937. wc cceeee 298,902 1919......... 310,900 
1926......00- 292,679 1918......... 253,000 
1936... ..cccee 262,000 1917......... 268,000 
1924... 2c eee 248,020 1916......... 342,000 
1928... 200% 269,000 1915......... 278,735 
1933. .cccccee 247,000 1914......... 367,000 
1931... cece 268,000 1913......... 326,000 
1920... ...s00. 276,000 1912......... 305,500 


\ 





New York City—Flour Output 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co: 





Bhis Bhis 
See *1,650,000 1,985,000 
1986. cceee *1,650,000 2,150,000 
1925...... *1,650,000 2,150,000 
|) Roe *1,650,000 1,960,000 
1923........ 1,650,000 2,314,000 
TOBB. ccesees 1,825,000 2,183,000 
TOBL. wcrcces 1,810,000 2,368,000 
1920...... 1,690,000 2,000,000 
L919. ccccece 1,925,000 2,150,000 
1918........ 1,625,000 2,200,000 
1917........ 1,720,000 
*Estimated. 





Chicago—Flour Output 


Estimated flour output of Chicago mills by 
calendar years, in barrels: 





1937....... 1,851,000 1916....... 1,235,000 
1926....... 1,867,000 1915....... 1,155,000 
1926....... 1,781,000 1914....... 1,083,000 
19234.....6. 1,858,000 1913....... 1,028,000 
1923....... 1,342,000 1912 1,108,000 
1922....... 1,476,500 1911....... 1,027,500 
1921....... 820,000 1910....... 1,090,000 
1930....... 955,000 1909....... 1,058,000 
1919....... 1,272,000 1908 850,000 
1918....... 1,148,250 1907....... 1,000,000 
1917....00. 1,168,118 1906....... 960,000 





Rochester—Flour Output 


Flour output of Rochester, N. Y., mills, 


by calendar years, in barrels: 


) | 7 ee 94,360 1922......... 402,050 
193G... ce ceee @sces eee 390,850 
BOER ecscccee 100,000 1920......... 395,675 
BOBS. o o's c cece 310,000 1919......... 613,850 
TOSS... 2000. 333,360 1918......... 364,320 


3 
*Not available. 
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CENTRAL STATES— 
OUTPUT 

Flour output of central states mills in- 

cluding those at Toledo, making reports to 

the Toledo office of The Northwestern Miller, 

by weeks for 1927, and the per cent of full 

24-hour capacity they were operated: 

Per cent 

Output, bbls capacity 
(‘Ee Perey ere 63,863 58 
ee errr ee 68,815 71 
OS eee eee eer 79,431 60 
oe err ee 64,140 66 
Ee ee ee 84,149 69 
ON Sere eer 68,190 67 
OS errr se rer 69,459 55 
ee eee 56,945 62 

OT EE err rey eee 79,829 64% 
60a. 00ea¥ < sees es 71,752 73 

eee ree 73,088 61% 
> rr Pree 79,459 64 
| Ore ee 70,310 63 
ae Rr ree 76,811 67 
gf BP cr ee 71,174 73 
EE OEE. 360s Seb venes. euse 69,660 57 
Of ery eee 72,328 60 


FLOUR 


Total output and av- 
erage per cent.....3,896,122 67 


Output first half year, 
per cent of capacity; 


1,828,760 bbls, 64 
second half year, 2,- 


067,362 bbls, 70 per cent. 
OUTPUT IN OTHER YEARS* 
Per cent 
Output, aeee capacity 
DRG he 6406460605504 0% 1,852,12 55 
0 Pere rr ers Ter 2,115, 657 55 
DNs 4 6.044490 08-8400 4,480,293 64 
SPT T Pere Te eee 3,933,497 57% 
a4 406956 2400008008 3,400,570 50 
Se ee 3,187,434 44 
Re re ee re 2,621,686 38 
PEP O0ecrescceesvecee 2,525,328 60% 
Serre rr ee 2,110,972 47% 
_ SRS eee ee 3,083,550 60% 
Pree ree 3,468,448 61 
Oe eee 2,926,063 58 


*Before 1927, these figures showing the 
flour output of the Central States excluded 
the production of mills at Toledo. After 
1927, inclusive, figures include Toledo pro- 
duction. 





Toledo—Flour Output 
Output of wheat flour by mills at Toledo, 
with a figure showing the percentage pro- 
duced compared to the full 24-hour capacity 


of the mills concerned, in barrels, by cal- 
endar years: 
Per cent 
Output, bbls capacity 
SRP CEeCrer te 2,110,050 79 
SSP re eres tere 2,001,350 79 
Ns 40644005 es03 0040s 1,750,050 70 
REPRE LTE errr eee 1,818,650 74% 
. PERRET eee 1,620,050 65 
eer re err eee 1,350,000 54 
D696) t04cke a eee 1,162,075 46 
Teer eee 929,930 37 
\ | MAPPrereer re ere 1,558,560 62% 
. SSS cere ee re 1,117,913 45 
Serer ro eee 1,478,500 59 
. Sree yer 1,562,700 62% 
EER e covensveseseveseus 1,456,750 58% 





Toledo—Flour Mills 


Flour mills of Toledo, Ohio, or those hav- 
ing headquarters there, with daily capacity: 





Bbls 

Toledo Grain & Milling Co. ..........- 500 
National Milling Co. ...ccccccccevsese 4,400 
Mennel Milling Co.* .......ccececeees 2,500 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co.t.... 1,500 
Se Rn er 8,900 


*Mill at Fostoria, Ohio; office at Toledo. 
tToledo mill, 1,000 bbls; Mount Vernon mill, 
500 bbls. 

FEED MILLS 

Feed mills of Toledo, Ohio, 
capacity: 

Sheets Elevator Co., 280 tons poultry feed. 

Imperial Grain & Milling Co., corn and 
feed. 

Kieser Milling Co., commercial feeds. 


with daily 





Omaha—Flour Mills 


Omaha, Neb., flour mills, with daily ca- 
pacities, in barrels: 


Omaha Flour Mills Co, .............. 1,600 
Maney Milling Ce. ~<-.1 sisi ee 2,000 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills ........ 1,000 








; 


: 
4 
q 
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FLOUR OUTPUT AT CENTERS 


Wheat flour output at leading milling centers, as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1927 1926 1926 





pS eee 11,540 11,793 12,060 
BE, ne wecorscccecese 9,946 9,672 9,458 
Kansas City ......s+055 7,882 6,179 6,411 
BOO BONE ccvcccccccecs 1,650 1,650 1,650 
i SED éecovevescesee 1,404 1,441 1,246 
CRIGEBO cccccccccccccces 1,851 1,867 1,781 
Milwaukee eee 106 373 
Duluth 894 916 1,016 
Omaha 1,161 1,108 1,118 
St. Paul 520 576 492 
Indianapolis .......+++. eee 391 440 
CORTON we cccccvcceses 299 293 252 
ie ME ct asscccesens 1,765 1,929 1,733 
TACOMR coccccccscccceve 1,723 1,483 1,159 
WOMEEE® ccvececesecccsese 1,818 1,170 1,205 
Portiamd ...cccccccccoes 1,278 1,271 1,316 
DWOREO ccccccccccsccsece 2,110 2,001 1,750 
BANE coscccccccesceces 1,622 1,459 1,318 
Philadelphia .........+. 147 187 243 
WIGRIER ccccccccccccccce 1,993 2,026 1,624 
*Northwestern mills .... 11,367 11,301 12,097 
+Central states mills ... 3,896 1,852 2,116 
St. Louis outside mills. 2,362 2,396 2,085 
*Southeastern mills .... 4,926 4,897 5,074 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
11,679 13,488 15,643 14,872 15,003 17,601 14,414 
6,989 6,463 6,709 6,693 6,248 6,688 6,948 
5,218 4,887 4,708 3,966 3,597 3,628 2,470 
1,650 1,650 1,825 1,500 1,690 1,926 1,525 
1,275 1,757 1,618 1,606 1,441 1,798 1,398 
1,858 1,342 1,477 820 955 1,272 1,148 
193 218 245 369 418 589 402 
937 1,016 1,004 769 822 1,118 885 
1,103 1,014 948 823 632 878 eee 
505 672 533 499 389 579 eee 
616 499 472 356 408 537 280 
248 269 247 268 275 311 253 
1,837 1,365 1,603 1,391 eee eee eee 
1,290 1,553 1,456 1,481 1,392 1,686 1,433 
1,460 1,686 1,471 1,067 1,352 1,549 1,290 
2,023 2,115 1,976 1,624 1,400 1,597 eee 
1,819 1,620 1,350 1,162 930 1,659 1,118 
1,128 9756 1,734 1,672 eee eee eee 
199 365 510 eee eee eee eee 
2,059 1,865 1,917 eee eee eee eee 
12,049 10,169 11,181 9,875 8,745 11,739 9,015 
4,480 3,933 3,401 3,187 saint a.0a6 wane 
1,915 1,942 2,190 1,980 
6,433 11,291 


*The figures for these mills are exclusive of the emeunts qreuné a a contene listed 


above. 
statistics for central states mills. 


+After 1926 figures for the output of Toledo flour mills are also included in the 





CANADA—FLOUR OUTPUT 


Wheat ground and flour produced and ex- 
ported in the calendar year 1927, together 
with comparisons, as compiled from the 
monthly reports of the dominion bureau of 
statistics: 

WHEAT GROUND (BUS) 





Eastern Western Total, 

Month— division division Canada 
January 8,238,081 38,581,213 6,819,294 
February . 2,465,311 3,149,894 6,616,205 
March ...... 3,155,006 3,488,410 6,643,416 
April ...ceee 2,121,378 3,159,613 6,280,991 
May .occccee 8,355,493 3,303,001 6,658,494 
June 2,790,432 3,209,284 6,999,716 
July 2,323,260 2,338,948 4,662,208 
August 2,680,387 2,595,992 6,276,379 
September .. 3,887,172 3,038,154 6,925,326 
October ..... 4,826,067 4,311,576 9,137,643 
November .. 4,952,831 4,703,169 9,656,000 
December ... 3,540,580 4,574,785 8,115,365 





Totals .... 39,335,998 41,454,039 80,790,037 
PREVIOUS YEARS 

1926... .cceee 44,649,128 40,667,035 85,316,163 

1926... .ccee6 46,261,896 37,018,737 83,280,633 

1924... cece 49,404,873 39,609,023 89,013,896 

1928... ceeees 43,328,000 39,302,000 82,630,000 

1922... .cceee 39,552,000 36,906,000 76,458,000 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS (000'S OMITTED) 


c Production Export 
Eastern Western Totals, Totals, 




















Month— division division Canada Canada 
January ... 716 780 1,496 173 
February .. 541 690 1,231 748 
March ..... 699 755 1,454 1,029 
APOE ceccss 467 687 1,154 415 
May .cccees 735 720 1,455 805 
June ...... 611 703 1,314 847 
TAY ooccece 508 611 1,019 449 
August .... 588 670 1,158 514 
September.. 859 668 1,527 677 
October .... 1,062 922 2,005 899 
November .. 1,086 1,034 2,120 1,149 
December .. 775 992 1,767 957 

Totals ....8,647 9,032 17,679 9,262 

PREVIOUS YEARS 
1926. ..c006 9,912 9,054 18,966 10,456 
1926....00. 10,269 8,294 18,563 10,319 
>) eee 11,015 8,917 19,932 11,478 
eas 9,762 8,954 |) Ree 
BOBB...ccee 8,630 7,484 15,894 ..... 





Canada—Milling Capacity 
Active flour milling capacity on Jan. 1, 
1928, of Canada, by provinces, and total 
cereal milling capacity: 
FLOUR MILLS—1928 
No. mills Bbls daily 





Nova Scotia ...cseceeseeeee 26 990 

New Brunswick ........ eooe B82 855 

Prince Edward Island ..... 15 525 

Quebec ...... oeece 23,925 

OMEAFIO .cccccsccvccccvccces 2 71,220 

Manitoba ......... 13,705 

Saskatchewan ..... 10,925 

AIDOFte 2. ccccccccccees 12,985 
British Columbia 57 

135,705 

124,895 

124,100 

115,000 

111,450 

+ 111,865 


eee 112,000 
i asaee int 111,200 
1912......... 100,315 


OATMEAL MILLS 
(Daily Capacity, Bbis) 











Canada—City Mill Capacity 


Daily flour milling capacity at leading 
Canadian centers, in barrels: 


Momtreal, QUO. .vcccccccccccccesccce 19,000 
Port Colborne, Ont. .......... seeeee 13,000 
Keewatin-Kenora, Ont. ........... «+ 13,000 
Winnipeg-St. Boniface, Man. ....... 8,500 
WOCSTMOTO, ORE, ncccccccvcccccccccess 5,800 
Medicine Hat, Alta. .......es.00.-.. . 4,900 
BY I, GS Soc ccwcgssdeccecec 4,000 










Calgary, AltA. ccccccccccccccccccccs 4,600 
Toronto, Ont. ..ccccsccccscccccccces 3,060 
Port William, Omt. cccccccccceccces 3,000 
Goderich, Ont. .... 2,600 
Saskatoon, Sask 2,050 
Guelph, Ont. ... 1,350 
Midland, Ont. ......... ° 1,200 
Portage la Prairie, Man. eeccece eoce 1,200 
Brantford, Ont. ......eeee005 eocccce 1,100 
Chatham, Omt. scccccescccccces cece 1,100 
Brandon, MA@n. ...sececeessceveees e 950 
Renfrew, Ont. ...ssecseccseeese eoce 950 
LemGem, Ot. cccccccccccccccsccccses 850 
Lethbridge, Alta. . 800 
St. Mary’s, Ont, 800 


Galt, Ont. ....... ° 750 


St. Thomas, Ont. . 760 
Stratford, Ont. 650 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 640 
Edmonton, Alta. 500 
Souris, Man. ..... 500 
Oak Lake, Man. 500 
Milverton, Ont. 500 
Moosomin, Sask. 500 


Besides these large merchant mills, there 
are several hundred smaller country mills 
scattered over the various provinces. The 
total flour milling capacity of Canada is 
135,705 bbls. 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 1924 





January ..... 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February .... 1,231 1,440 1,557 1,812 
BEOFON wcicccs 1,455 1,609 1,668 1,719 
y.) BPprrrier 1,154 1,416 1,244 1,449 
BY wevcesnce 1,455 1,491 1,014 1,881 
GERD wevccces 1,314 1,647 1,239 1,413 
SEF soccccece 1,019 1,228 1,340 1,354 
August ...... 1,158 1,044 1,029 1,426 
September ... 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,737 
October ...... 2,005 2,231 2,308 2,143 
November .... 2,120 2,089 2,126 1,708 
December .... 1,767 1,715 1,738 1,440 
Totals ..... 17,702 18,966 18,562 19,932 
Totals for crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31: 
1926-27*... 17,838,000 1922-23.... 19,220,088 
1925-26*... 19,054,000 1921-22.... 15,454,615 


1924-25*... 18,215,000 1920-21.... 
1923-24.... 20,701,395 
*Crop year, Aug. 1-July 31. 


9,900,550 





UNITED STATES—LARGEST 
MILLING COMPANIES 
(Daily capacity in barrels) 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis... 62,350 
Standard Milling Co., New York...... 39,900 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 37,500 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, 


PEPOEEE, 0.00.b.0:ks 6065005650960008 30,100 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
BEF ccccccccccsoccocovccccnceccce - 23,035 
Sperry Flour Co., ‘San Francisco...... 22,000 

— Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ecereeeceetocescncccccecoceces 15,360 

Russell Miller Milling ‘Co. Minneap- 

GED cecccccccceccceseccececescceccs 13,900 
International Milling Co., ” Minneapolis *12,100 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattl BO sccccee oe 70 
Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle........ 7,000 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los An- 

GORGS cocccccceresecesesescces ° 5,650 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 6000000000 5,300 


King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis.... 5,250 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minne- 


GRE 60.646 6 hb65nh 50456066000050000 5,200 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis 5,200 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm..... 5, 

*Also 6,850 bbls capacity in Canada 


tAlso 6,200 bbls capacity in Canada. 





Buffalo—Fiour Millis 


Flour mills of Buffalo, N. Y., with daily 
capacity: Bbls 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo.... 1,500 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buf- 

MTT eT ee eee - 1,100 
Russell- Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. ° 3,000 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., "Buffalo. ++++ 10,000 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo. seeeeee 20,000 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell ‘Milling CO. cece 2000 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation...... 1,000 
International Milling Co.... 





WORN GED Shc visrcvebecveiscsets 


++ 41,600 
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A chart prepared by the Food Research Institute of Stanford University, California, 
showing the production and consumption of flour in the United States, together with the 


trend of population and foreign shipments. 
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Flour figures are given in millions of barrels: 
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Pre-War Wheat Consumption 
United States Department of Agriculture estimates of average wheat consumption in 


1909-13, in bushels: 


Country— Total Per capita 
United States ......... 531,813,000 5.68 
United Kingdom ...... 277,535,000 6.14 
Netherlands ........ ++ 26,952,000 4.47 
BelgIUM occcccccces +++ 68,973,000 8.53 
Austria-Hungary ..... - 228,110,000 4.41 


Country— Total Per capita 
PUGRGS cccccccecs seeeee 360,927,000 m 
GOPTRGRF ccrcccccce +++. 220,458,000 3.35 
EME cvnscecerccecs +++ 236,479,000 6.82 
DE Seeddsverseesenks 301,147,000 1,23 
PE ceseccccecveesse 29,338,000 .57 





UNITED STATES—PER CAPITA 
WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


Per capita wheat consumption of the 
United States during crop years as estimated 
by the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, in 
bushels: 





1926-27......... 4.50 1918-19 
1925-26......... 4.63 1917-18 
1924-25........ + 4.85 1916-17 
1928-24........ - 5.26 1916-16 
1922-23 +++ 6.04 1914-15 
1921-22......... 4.385 1913-14.. 
1920-21......... 4.72 1912-13 
1919-20....... «+ 5.34 





United States Flour Consumption 


Estimated normal annual wheat flour con- 
sumption of the United States, by states, in 
barrels of 196 lbs: 


Maine ..... 726,200 N, Dakota.. 1,064,400 
N. H....... 442,600 8S. Dakota.. 
Vermont .. 392,800 Nebraska .. 1,474,800 
Mass. ...... 3,719,200 Kansas .... 2,122,200 
R. Island .. 628,400 Kentucky .. 2,141,600 
Connecticut. 1,120,000 Tennessee... 1,876,200 
New York..11,095,200 Alabama .. 1,866,000 
N. Jersey .. 2,948,000 Mississippi. 1,561,400 
Pa, ........ 9,885,600 Louisiana... 1,646,200 
Delaware .. 213,400 Texas ..... 4,784,000 
Maryland . 1,362,800 Oklahoma.. 2,642,400 
Virginia ... 1,972,800 Arkansas... 1,391,800 
W. Virginia 1,580,000 Montana .. 
N. Carolina. 2,162,400 Wyoming .. 
8. Carolina. 1,398,000 Colorado... 1,154,400 


Georgia ... 2,284,800 New Mexico 648,200 
Florida .... 804,200 Arizona ... 368,000 
Ohio ....... 6,489,400 Utah ...... 529,600 
Indiana ... 3,211,200 Nevada ... 130,200 
Illinois .... 6,890,600 Idaho ..... 657,200 


Michigan .. 3,054,800 Washington 1,841,000 
Wisconsin.. 2,600,400 Oregon .... 1,019,600 
Minnesota.. 3,282,600 California . 3,526,400 
Iowa ...... 2,353,600 ——_ 
Missouri ... 3,547,200 Total, U.S. 108,097,400 





Wheat Consumption per Capita 


Estimate of the Department of Agriculture 
of the per capita consumption of wheat (in 
bushels) for food in each state: 









Maine .......... 4.7 North Dakota ... 7.2 
New Hampshire.. 6.0 South Dakota ... 6.5 
Vermont ........ 5.4 Nebraska ....... 5.8 
Massachusetts ... 6.0 Kansas .......... 5.8 
Rhode Island .... 4.3 Kentucky ....... 4.5 
Connecticut ..... 4.56 Tennessee ....... 4.1 
New York ....... 5.4 Alabama ........ 4.0 
New Jersey ..... 5.0 Mississippi ...... 4.0 
Pennsylvania .... 5.8 Louisiana ....... 4.5 

Bee BEE occccccccce GS 

6.0 Oklahoma ....... 6.0 

4.6 Arkansas ....... 4.0 
West Virginia. ... 5.7 Montana ........ 5.8 
North Carolina... 4.46 Wyoming ....... 6.3 
South Carolina .. 4.3 Colorado ........ 6.0 
Georgia ......... 40 New 9 cooce UO 
Florida .......... 4.6 Arizona ......... 7.2 
Ohio ..ccccccoece 68 Utah .... 6.1 
Indiana ......... 6.7 Nevada 6.1 
Illinois .... - 6.6 Idaho... ° 6.5 
Michigan - 5.0 Washington . cocce 6.0 
Minnesota . © Fee SES ‘Setcccccce Ga 
Towa .....+ss+e++ 5&8 California ....... 6.0 
Missouri ........ 5.2 — 
Wisconsin .- ... 6&2 United States.... 6.3 








FLOUR CONSUMPTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A chart, prepared by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, California, 
showing the trend of apparent per capita 
consumption of flour in the United States 
during the period 1879-1914. Figures are 
given in barrels: 

120 





1905 





Buffalo—Flour Output 


Wheat flour output of Buffalo, N. Y., mills, 
by calendar years, in barrels: 


9,945,548 7,122,920 
9,671,829 6,590,350 
9,458,142 5,718,550 
6,988,609 5,107,870 
6,462,571 4,869,285 
6,708,827 4,731,000 
6,693,255 3,764,850 
5,243,360 3,172,500 
6,688,290 2,664,500 
5,947,710 2,607,500 
5,640,380 2,347,500 








FLOUR AND FEED PRODUCTION 
A chart prepared by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, California, 
showing, in millions of tons, the amount of 
wheat ground, and the volume of flour and 
millfeed produced, during the period 1885-86 
to 1926-27: 
20 
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April 4, 1928 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Figures Show Trade for a Number of Years and Give Full Particulars of Countries of Destination, 
Customs District from Which Shipped, Etc. 


UNITED STATES—WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, with countries of destination, by calen- 
dar years from 1918 to 1926, and by the fiscal year 1917-18, as officially reported by the 
Department of Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— 1926 
Argentina ..........eeee- 1 
Armenia, etc. ........06- - 
Amstralia ...ccccccccccccs os 
Austria and Hungary..... 9 
Azores and Madeira Islds. 28 
Barbados ...ccccccvecess 14 
Belgian Kongo .......... 1 
TRIG ccc ccccccccccces 42 
TOPTAMGR cccccccscsceces 3 
MENTED cccccccccccveseces 121 
DEL «oa Cb Dee ccrecceces 988 
British East Africa ..... 1 
British Guiana .......... 3 
British Honduras ....... 19 
British South Africa .... 3 
Brit. Straits Settlements. 25 
British West Africa...... 145 
British West Indies*..... 11 
BwlgarTia oc cccccccscscces ee 
GMOER cosccsccccccccces 62 
Canary Islands .......... 31 
Db ccencrsccccccsesen 36 
DEE Se reweecnccncercene 506 
BOGOR seccvccoscccsceses — 
GeloMBIA .ccccccccccseces 122 
Goetn RiCM ...csccccccses 96 
TED cccccvccccvcccsccces 1,146 
Czechoslovakia .......... 1 
DOMMATK co cccccccccccce 321 
Dominican Republic ..... 109 
Dutch East Indies ...... oe 
Dutch Guiana ........... 36 
Dutch West Indies ...... 32 
OURGOP cecccccccsscccrs 91 
MRMOMIR cccsccccsccccces 3 
Far Eastern Republic os 
PP rrrrrerrren 359 
TT SPPTT TL eLeEreeer eee 452 
MUOMOD ceccesccccesvcceee 9 
French Africa* .......... 16 
French Guiana .......... 6 
French Oceania ......... 24 
French West Indies ..... 78 
German Africa .......... es 
MEUM cece cescceccese 657 
PE o660¥escee eevee 4 
MOOOD secrecccccocvccties 348 
Greece in Asia .......... ee 
MROOUMIR cecccccccscecs 139 
SE BEN abbccusccoseveces 279 
DED ci cceceoseevese 43 
DE i diveed ckaanees 436 
Iceland and Faroe Islds.. 1 
Italian Africa ........... es 
DE Gin Stahadeesnee kau 15 
DS <s5.0:0 5.004 eevee dues 117 
ETE ree Teer oo 19 
TEN ce ceve vavesves 6 
EL. - 50 0:6:6:0'9:4-00 20-08 os 
POPE TTT rT 165 
NUE Secncccocccesceses = 
DE cesrceceresvereces 1 
ED” Shades sd dened es 1 
Malta, Gozo, etc. ........ 31 
EEE sccccrceccceseceess 206 
PD cceuncsosseceece 40 
oo | PPPrrererrre 1,226 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

DE 66066-0090 esneeces 38 
OREN, cc cceseseceres 67 
REET be6800e60esesaces 267 
Palestine and Syria ..... 32 
rer rrr 95 
rrr 120 
Philippine Islands ...... 610 
Poland and Danzig ..... 4 
DT 6606600000 ecs08 | 
Portuguese Africa ...... 14 
ree oe 
Russia im Asia ...cccccee 1 
Russia in Europe ....... 2 
DEE GAnSéceeosvedere 121 
Ee rr 1 
Spanish Africa 43 
SE. ..6:44:9:9-6.60 52 
ED a. 9'0.5 065600008 os 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 9 
Turkey in Asia ......... es 
Turkey in Europe ...... 1 
DE se beshedaeeescess es 
United Kingdom ........ 1,439 

eee “s 

Peer es 

pC See 82 
EL, nibs ame 400 6.6 148 
Virgin Islands 19 





1925 


126 


1,210 
56 
125 
23 


1924 1928 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 °17-18 
i? 1 nfs a 5 a s 
os Me 17 2 s re oa oi 
2 a 1 3 1,156 263 ‘i ee 
5 16 25 15 4 1 % Pa 
19 16 12 15 29 27 9 12 
1 1 1 1 6 4 oe 

113 44 50 196 885 867 1,234 524 
3 1 3 1 1 8 

113 35 45 19 37 16 ; 8 

634 464 426 261 623 280 1 101 
sa i ae oe 2 i aa an 
2 4 6 10 22 22 6 19 
22 23 26 22 30024 20 22 
4 11 4 1 45 ne . os 
‘ ‘i 2 is 1 be ee se 

149° «112 78 51 73 74 17 24 
39 39 47 41 71 46 47 60 
1 ng 1 5 ‘ és =A ne 
82 105 50 73 25 7 61 83 
12 12 23 8 27 és re . 
18 46 17 1 3 * ne 2 

1,246 2,575 833 108 16 4 oa i 
13 5 25 10 aa o o Hh 
60 51 36 19 45 26 - 2 
93 100 90 15 61 62 1 19 

1,187 1,090 1,090 1,066 1,390 1,409 542 679 
1 Se oa - oa A ne - 

177 232 196 319 380141 43 20 
81 82 1038 82 130 92 8 26 
mye - 1 10 45 rs as a 
32 26 23 35 29 20 ‘a 6 
28 23 23 22 26 16 2 8 
87 88 86 42 77 45 i 14 
17 41 41 ee ee ee oe ee 
ee 3 4 = i Pos ca en 

140 243 228 142 1,047 1 81 20 

486 7738 474 445 369 42 - om 

3 9 10 15 274 4,718 5,015 4,845 
20 13 10 8 236 25 4 5 

11 15 14 19 22 20 10 15 
24 21 17 12 “@ 1 3 

127 143 ©1105 93 182 81 33 65 
. cs fa ve ifn 2 ns a 

1,862 1,247 1,497 1,726 1,078 42 a ve 

2 6 26 52 1,218 225 257 

451 452 168 332 252 13 49 47 
e as 51 99 ue + vs Pi 
142 «117°—=—«118 88 88 105 6 107 
350 380 221 139 361 268 Pes 10 
52 68 66 51 53 48 6 14 
1,001 950 851 738 193 11 oy 1 
2 2 9 7 29 33 34 23 
re ms ps ie 6 ci ea ne 
109 95 49 56 1,410 3,007 2,929 3,385 
161 188 155 196 201 ‘104 46 91 
110 258 346 382 107 3 F + 
1 12 4 - 1 39 ; 
" on ne aa 3 2 

516 587 429 153 1 és 
3 205 120 55 is * is ss 
1 1 1 1 2 1 1 me 
49 20 54 58 40 .: 83 “ 

388 436 295 358 248 502 66 368 
29 87 74 53 83 $s he Ne 

2,221 1,397 895 1,204 731 1,082 105 69 
22 14 22 20 2 12 1 21 
74 62 47 41 51 44 B 15 

187 186 241 . 418 161 46 192 214 
13 37 50 50 a "fs ie Ss 
87 87 85 119 101 108 21 59 
68 96 101 52 85 8 6 54 

702 «55040 416s 255 s«a148 55 ee ne 
550171 57 989 2,250 “a H4 ie 

4 3 3 2 2 56 =: 130 89 
10 19 5 4 13 13 rp 6 
As <“ 1 

5 50 = -175 re - 
Pe 2 385 171 211 168 35 18 

115 108 89 75 65 63 2 15 

i. i. 1 40 151 80 1 78 
9 32 93 10 cf we . in 
88 147 111 248 «141 32 oe Be 
Ap te 2 fe 12 204 578 182 
15 6 18 24 53 44 10 31 
“e 1 1 124 168 ig a 
2 182 1,127 950 417 6 
Ar 34 179 45 ve rs ie ee 

962 686 958 1,906 2,230 8,944 8,719 8.681 
738 688 872 1,405 842 1,331 1,210 1,297 
240 278 «49399 687 368 ‘165 85 76 
73 60 82 116 166 125 1 24 
24 28 29 27 27 20 23 24 





Totals 
*Not elsewhere specified. 


Canadian Mill Wages 


WV TUCTTT TTT 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 
tAfter 1924 Irish Free State is meant. 


26,450 21,707 21,879 





Rates of wages per hour prevailing in 


Canadian flour mills in 1928, in cents: 


Bolters and grinders 
Millwrights 
Packers 
Electricians 
Elevator help 
Watchmen 


Minnesota Inspection Fees 

Under the Minnesota law, the fees are 
fixed by the Minnesota State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, and are as follows: 

For inspection in and out of store, for 
each carload, or 1,000 bus, $1.25 for flaxseed 
and corn, and $1 for all other grain. 

Charges for weighing: $1 per carload or 
1,000 bus for all grains. An extra charge of 
50c per carload is levied on all cars of 
wheat to cover protein test. 


U.S. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND ITS PRODUCTS 


A Section Devoted to Statistics Giving Particulars of the Foreign Trade of the United States in Grain and Its Products— 


UNITED STATES—WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS IN 1927 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1927, 
with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








To— 

Austria ......+.. ee 2 ee 
Azores, Madeira ....... 5 8 
Belgium ..nccccccccces 5 4 
DOMMATEK .cccccccccecs 43 20 
Misthomia ..cccccccccccs ee ee 
errs 35 15 
Germany ....sseeeeeee 28 57 
Gibraltar ....cccccccccs ee ee 
GFOCCE ncccccccccccccecs 27 10 
Ttaly ccccccscccccccccce 1 ee 
Jugoslavia, etc. ....... eo ee 
Irish Free State ...... 4 7 
Malta, Ot6. .ccccccccces 1 és 
Netherlands ........... 93 131 
WOPWEF ccccccccccsvcce 16 22 
Poland, Danzig ....... 1 1 
Portugal ..ccccccccccee ee ee 
BwWOGOR scccccccccccecs 5 5 
United Kingdom ...... 104 95 
Other Europe ......... 5 1 
COMAGR cccccsscccecece 3 6 
British Honduras ..... 2 2 
Costa Ric® .....ccccees 9 8 
Guatemala ..........+.- 12 10 
Honduras .......-.e+05 4 3 
NICQPFAGua .....cccccees 7 6 
Panama .... 8 5 
Salvador 3 9 
MeXICO ..cccccccsccceee 13 os 
CUBR ccccccccccccscccece 118 104 
BRmith .ncccccccvccccces 23 11 
Barbados ......cccccece 1 oe 
Jamaica ........+. coves 26 12 
Trinidad and Tobago... 1 —- 
Other British W. Indies 3 1 
Dominican Republic .. 11 9 
Dutch West Indies .... 3 2 
French West Indies ... 16 10 
Virgin Islands ........ 3 1 
Newfoundland, Labrador 2 1 
Greenland .......cee0% ee 14 
TRE cccccccccceccoces 94 60 
VOMOBUCIR ccccccccccece 18 9 
BOTRVER, cccccccccccccses 8 15 
Colombia ..+.....+.-0+. 6 4 
MOBRGESE ccccccccccceces 8 18 
Guiana ..... 3 2 
POTU .ccccee 9 5 
Chile 1 2 
China 27 32 
TEOMBMORE 6c c-ccccccccce 45 27 
SEGRE cccccccocccoece ° 4 2 
TEWGMOCURE cccccccccse os 10 
Philippine Islands ..... 52 42 
Palestine and Syria ... 7 2 
British West Africa.... 20 17 
TOBY .ccccccccccccccce 29 6 
MOFOCCO .cccccccccccces 11 10 
Spanish Africa ........ 25 15 
Canary Islands ....... 3 1 
French Africa ......... 2 1 
French Oceania ....... 2 1 
British South Africa... .. ee 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 ee 
British Malaya ........ 1 2 

Totals ......+++++- 1,009 874 
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8 
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14 
51 
17 
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6 9 8 
8 8 7 
34 32 39 
35 27 12 
53 61 59 
12 20 
1 3 2 
2 11 4 
oe 2 
118 116 103 
30 29 18 
1 3 1 
5 5 5 
116 152 117 
5 3 2 
4 7 4 
1 3 2 
9 8 7 
15 10 11 
6 3 4 
7 4 9 
7 9 8 
14 4 6 
7 9 4 
103 88 95 
23 17 21 
1 1 2 
11 11 6 
2 1 1 
13 9 9 
3 3 2 
8 6 18 
1 2 2 
4 2 2 
63 61 59 
10 12 12 
17 12 4 
4 6 4 
10 17 8 
3 3 2 
6 8 4 
3 14 3 
11 40 11 
69 88 67 
4 2 ee 
6 5 oe 
36 71 43 
4 5 2 
16 12 8 
2 30 14 
32 14 5 
7 8 1 
5 3 a 
. 3 2 
2 1 2 
1 1 | 
1 2 1 
1 2 2 


872 1,016 1,099 *863 
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64 115 
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15 16 
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12 
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8 13 
7 . 
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3 1 

1 4 
59 79 
15 27 
14 18 
14 1l 
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3 10 
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Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
1 5 1 2 1 1 3 1 4 o” 21 





4 3 7 64 
2 3 1 53 
84 65 32 507 
1 1 2 5 
70 73 57 A472 
98 66 52 655 
es 1 oe 1 
11 8 4 137 
1 3 2 18 
1 os os 1 
4 11 8 71 
3 ee 1 8 
179 2 219 1,396 
58 144 27 454 
1 30 3 43 
1 7 oe 10 
12 14 11 79 
115 121 109 1,438 
2 1 1 35 
8 5 7 69 
1 1 1 19 
8 6 13 130 
13 9 16 140 
5 5 5 54 
5 6 8 86 
9 8 7 99 
12 9 15 112 
5 6 5 17 
104 124 107 1,239 
27 33 40 264 
1 ee 2 13 
5 7 12 115 
ee ee 1 2 
1 2 2 21 
8 1 10 104 
2 4 2 31 
12 7 11 112 
2 2 2 24 
4 5 5 36 
oe es 14 
68 91 83 852 
14 17 12 174 
20 3 6 143 
6 8 9 84 
14 15 9 127 
3 3 1 37 
8 15 6 103 
6 ee 2 46 
206 97 26 607 
94 89 45 774 
1 5 1 25 
23 32 9 129 
88 69 29 635 
5 3 4 45 
15 15 27 175 
19 24 18 221 
8 ee 7 122 
14 20 9 125 
3 6 5 37 
2 8 2 27 
2 ee 2 20 
1 1 es 6 
1 oe 1 10 
7 5 3 31 
12,818 


788 1,052 1,280 1,513 1,326 1,126 

*In this month 13,547 bbls flour were shipped by parcel post and, since countries of 
destination were not recorded by the government, this amount is not included in the fore- 
going details by countries, although it is included in this total. 





UNITED STATES—FLOUR EXPORTS BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, 
the Department of Commerce, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Fiscal years 


by customs districts, 





Calendar years 


as reported by 





| See remere. ‘ a 
From— 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Maine and New 
Hampshire ‘ pain wae eee aos ese 1 oa eee 1 eee 
Massachusetts .. 14 14 3 10 15 10 21 3 16 35 
Buffalo .........- 6 eee eee eee 2 14 1 eee 4 TT 
New York ...... 4,787 5,138 4,594 5,046 6,382 5,218 4,855 4,928 5,042 4,803 
Philadelphia 369 392 133 269 524 507 351 238 185 230 
Maryland ...... 516 814 245 518 689 760 384 495 465 
WH. svccnce 220 207 107 187 148 200 235 154 153 180 
South Carolina.. eos eos re ewe ese 2 re eee eee eee 
Georgia ........ 1 13 see +6 5 13 ee0 vee 1 
Florida ........ 23 15 9 eas 43 23 21 8 9 27 
Mobile ......... 476 416 97 135 362 538 487 182 119 87 
New Orleans ... 2,642 3,397 1,480 2,235 2,479 2,565 3,426 2,114 1,887 2,097 
Sabine ......... 15 4 1 ees 4 19 8 2 30 6 
Galveston ...... 756 1,017 322 1,933 369 702 934 1,342 1,333 1,634 
San Antonio 120 34 46 44 119 83 » 43 35 11 
El Paso .......-+ 21 19 12 11 15 24 13 10 10 
San Diego ..... eee eae eo 11 2 ‘ae oes “< ae 
APIGORR 20000000 42 10 15 25 19 33 13 15 13 
Los Angeles ... 21 13 12 one 5 17 17 34 10 8 
San Francisco... 544 244 289 294 430 686 354 237 320 312 
Oregon ...ccceee 3,171 796 930 753 1,263 1,971 1,942 949 780 852 
Washington .... 3,428 1,314 1,226 1,729 2,339 2,906 2,365 1,146 1,429 1,936 
Alaska ........- ose e060 oe 2 1 eee ° oe ee 
Montana, Idaho. 3 3 3 6 5 3 2 4 9 
Dakota ......+.- eee ee0 on 1 és ° oe ee oe 
Wisconsin ...... eee a oe 1 eee 4 oes eee 
Michigan ....... 64 29 3 26 53 45 11 20 11 
Porto Rico ..... 14 21 17 17 22 12 25 27 38 
Totals ..... 17,253 13,899 9,543 13,385 15,025 16,310 15,990 11,832 11,929 12,822 
In each year less than 500 bbls were exported from the Hawaii customs district. 
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U. S. EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States by years ending June 30, 
as compiled by the United States Department of Commerce: 


New York 


ee 


ownm 


woe ww oot 
RON DANIANAARS 


#eQAnwnwa 


rot wether 


622 
2 1,111 
1,144 
1,896 
2,042 
1,138 
1,361 
2,098 
1,967 
2,069 
2 1,464 
2,195 
3,236 
3,628 
4,520 
2,929 
5 4,586 
3,831 
4,234 
3,166 
3,976 


oto co 


Pm Co eo 

IS ANMwWOS 
“Im coh tS AIO mS -1-2 05 2 
ee ee ene ee 


” 
bee POI 


wo 
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2 4,537 
3,788 
2,031 
3,160 
2,996 
3,120 
3,097 
2,944 
3,447 
3,439 
3,765 
4,087 
7,153 
5,794 
3,785 
5,285 
6,985 
7,599 
7,965 
6,442 
> 5,683 
9 4,853 
5 5,134 
5 4,592 





10 5,046 
tLess than 500. 


flour 


9 





1917-18, 


OF FLOUR BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


in barrels (000's 


‘Philadelphia 


i) 
oor 


ao 


to b> 


o> 


147 
140 
126 
106 
186 
172 
172 
140 
150 
179 
227 
262 
95 
310 
315 
705 
421 
422 
708 
489 
877 
837 
1,687 
1,486 
1,291 
1,193 
706 
621 
1,223 
2,161 
1,988 
2,280 
2,300 
2,705 
1,995 
985 
1,612 
2,175 
2,623 
1,862 
1,345 
991 
926 
1,195 
884 
1,226 
1,066 
815 
1,563 
2,590 
8,191 
1,185 
577 
460 
454 
392 
134 
269 


UNITED STATES- 

Imports of wheat 
» fiscal year 
Pr 196 Ibs (0000's omitted): 
1926 1925 
11 


1921 
220,403 
202,32 

174,459 
118,944 





965,954 
1921 
4,504,856 3, 
4,403,710 
2,671,043 2, 
4,451,304 
1,902,667 
2 3: 
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142 
247 
247 
351 
489 
356 
318 
413 
468 
458 
373 
482 
547 
453 
501 
392 
476 
399 
1,040 
910 
2,619 
2,936 
1,836 
3,001 
2,361 
3,252 
3,386 
3,364 
2,625 
2,644 
2,669 
2,591 
3,371 


3,050 2, 
8,098 : 
3,097 2 


3,169 
2,970 
764 
1,485 
1,732 
1,626 
1,075 
842 
895 
797 
942 
814 
1,028 
1,407 
2,268 


2,227 2 


2,641 
2,151 
639 
514 
554 
656 
814 
244 
616 


: Virginia 


* Mobile 
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286 
274 
264 
316 
361 
384 
382 
374 
311 
328 
444 
586 
593 


396 
601 


135 


New Orleans 
: Galveston 


1,110 
8 





1924 
64 








1922 


_ 
“ San Francisco 


1,068 
1,235 
1,298 
1,012 


942 


821 
837 


1,139 
1,182 
1,056 
1,085 


785 
879 
955 


1,109 


802 
938 


1,070 


967 


772 
677 
467 
393 
262 
205 


Department 


1920 
791 


801 


United States—Wheat and Flour Imports from Canada 


Wheat and flour imports from Canada, by months and calendar years, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 


: Oregon 


: Washington 


402 


615 
689 


1,038 
1,077 
1,295 
1,986 
1,715 
1,609 
2,100 
3,183 
1,912 
1,056 
1,297 
1,715 
2,676 
2,307 
2,132 
1,719 
1,514 


563 
288 
454 
458 


1,305 
2,251 
2,491 
3,241 
1,313 
1,224 
1,729 


WHEAT FLOUR IMPORTS 


into the United States in the calendar years from 

as officially reported of ¢ 

1919 
13 


he Bnd hehe Ltn 
00 =3 00 69 =3 BO = 
Kwan omet All other 


14,621 
14,570 
15,350 
18,486 


15,521 
11,943 
21,880 
24,182 
21,652 
16,180 


1918 to 1926 


Sommerce, in 


1918 1917-18 


91 
8 
60 
7 
1 


167 


455 
8 
207 


as reported by 








1923 1926 1927 
117,527 36,409 1,643 827 
64,069 38,107 475 631 
55,648 26,429 987 304 
61,140 20,482 1,153 142 
61,287 19,438 911 111 
63,787 17,655 2,350 2,053 
45,867 18,191 1,114 124 
40,681 18,27 123 55 
41,823 13,59 313 115 
50,685 19,383 89 444 
40,652 20,116 174 433 
50,777 19,218 30 214 
693,943 267,296 10,741 9,363 5,453 
WHEAT, BUS 

1922 1923 1925 1926 1927 
119,580 252,299 230,653 1,445,554 803,078 
199,304 209,974 1,327,482 511,891 973,289 
673,267 344,513 61,005 86,235 108,420 
483,063 2,812,094 273,964 164,985 848,059 
231,032 945,904 612,358 1,539,778 671,333 
609,876 121,752 80,364 1,004,589 488,204 
070,434 1,835,515 621,957 838,282 476,426 
596,477 599,460 677,682 839,350 

1,234,578 270,505 1,461,184 738,009 

.109 2,833,673 2,849,274 1,807,869 1,625,375 
501 5,264,199 2,792,405 2,434,988 2,131,136 
79,938 3,050,728 1,965,102 2,075,922 2,051,262 





,956,811 23,285,8 


19,499,746 15,528,901 


13,900,589 14,048,859 11,753,841 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


UNITED STATES—CALENDAR 
YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
12,826,000 168,307,000 
11,850,000 138,164,000 
11,119,058 86,525,940 

- 15,990,000 166,302,000 
16,309,856 98,524,405 
15,024,628 164,691,565 
16,800,805 280,057,601 
19,853,952 218,287,000 
26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 
13,926,117 106,196,318 
14,379,000 154,049,686 
15,662,000 205,906,000 
12,769,073 178,861,944 
12,278,206 99,508,968 
10,622,000 61,655,000 
11,258,000 32,669,000 

8,370,000 24,257,000 

9,688,000 48,490,000 
13,013,000 92,780,000 
15,277,000 91,384,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 
19,555,000 73,373,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 
18,600,000 98,900,000 
18,500,000 108,700,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 
13,600,000 109,900,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1927... 18,428 10,053 35,941 37,973 
1926... 23,064 11,395 11,941 13,569 
1925... 12,762 29,443 28,675 29,089 
1924... 18,336 3,983 35,666 20,179 
1923... 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1920 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919 11,193 55,295 $2,898 37,612 
1918 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917 62,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916 53,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915 48,264 104,672 13,156 26,629 
1914 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,782 
1912 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911 61,573 2,126 5 3,655 
1910 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909 36,206 1,272 868 4,589 
1908 37,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
1907... 83,201 1,746 1,342 5.444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904... 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903... 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902... 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,713 
1901... 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897... 189,100 52.300 10,000 15,900 





Fiscal Year Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of flour, grain and other bread- 
stuffs into the United States by fiscal years 
ended June 30, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 





| rere 174,704 

‘i, Serres 329,905 

BOEB cccccesce 64,200 

BODES. cccccese 89,911 

BOER. cc cesces 107,558 

BOER cccccece 158,777 

BORD cccccces 141,582 

| ee 144,759 

1909...... ° 92,413 

1908. .cccccee 39,593 

WHEAT, BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 
r vrem ‘ 
Argen 

Canada tina Australia Mexico Total 

1927.. Raikes Wis Fie5-0 *... 18,286 
1926 ®, ° Se bd 15,598 
1925 %, ad Peis ® 6,169 
1924 °, bd er e 27,234 
1923 ¢. ° One ©... 18,013 
1922.. wt eer CLs *... 14,466 
1921.. 60,694 189 rT 4 651,004 
1920.. 3,968 601 262 11 4,780 
1919.. 4,737 1,007 5,372 2 11,121 
1918.. 24,690 oes 3,476 2 28,177 
1917.. 28,715 300 59 41 24,138 
1916.. 5,673 eee one 29 5,703 
1915.. 371 eee eee 55 426 
191¢.. 1,892 vee eee 84 1,979 
1913.. 764 oe aoe 26 798 
1912.. 2,673 ies “es 24 2,699 
1911.. 503 see oes 5 509 
1910.. 152 eee vee 9 164 
1909. 32 soe 1 6 41 
1908. 339 ° 1 342 


*Not separately reported. 
CORN, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 


From Ar- From Ar- 

Total i See Total gentina 

1927... 1,098 1919... 3,311 3,001 
1926... 635 as 1918... 3,196 2,396 
1925... 4,617 ° 1917... 2,267 2,177 
1924... 228 ad 1916. 5,208 4,742 
1923. 138 ° 1915... 9,898 7,448 
1922... 125 ° 1914. ees 11,624 
1921... 56,743 ©... 1018. 903 880 
1920.. 10,229 °, 1912. 53 24 


*Not separately reported. 
OATS, BUS (000’'S OMITTED) 


From From 
Total Canada Total Canada 


1927... 99 *, 2927... 762 758 
1926. 185 Bc, MARE 665 618 
1925... 3,041 *... 1916... 631 602 
1924... 4,244 *... 1914.. 22,274 22,266 
1923. 293 ©... 10918... 724 708 
1922... 1,733 *... 1912... 2,622 2,609 
1921... 3,796 ©... Oli... 107 97 
1920... 6,044 *... 1910.... 1,035 946 
1919. 551 bd 


os --- 1909... 6,667 5,048 
1918... 2,591 2,634 1908... 364 274 
*Not separately reported. 
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MACARONI, ETC., LBS 





4,172,000 1917....... 3,472,503 
5,787,096 1916..... 21,789,602 

6,191,358 1915..... 56,542,480 

3,869,541 1914..... 126,128 .621 

3,258,943 1918..... 106,500,752 

1,991,933 1912..... 108,231,028 

1,297,365 1911..... 114,779,116 

$00,210 1910..... 113,772,801 

591,804 1909..... 85,114,003 

669,524 1908..... 97,233,708 

BISCUITS, ETC., LBS 

ee 1,876,000 1924....... 1,118,828 
| See 1,347,973 1923....... 845,534 
GOSS, vacive 1,302,772 1922....... 310,497 





UNITED STATES—FLOUR AND 
WHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 


000's omitted 











= Per ct. 
1927— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
December ... 1,126 6,917 42 
November .... 1,326 20,731 22 
October ...... 1,513 29,236 19 
September ... 1,280 33,748 15 
August ...... 1,052 23,402 17 
Sy erbcccess 788 8,397 30 
eee 863 7,459 34 
DE: Sakewdewe 1,099 8,960 36 
pw BY PTeeee 1,016 11,263 29 
eee 867 5,084 43 
February ..... 874 4,889 45 
January ..... 1,009 8,078 36 
1926— 
December .... 1,208 9,622 36 
November .... 1,344 14,230 30 
October ...... 1,385 17,589 27 
September ... 1,560 23,700 23 
BMGT oc cccss 1,362 29.075 17 
793 16,091 18 
667 8,074 27 
679 9.368 25 
834 2,533 60 
695 3,770 45 
February .... 648 1,700 63 
January ..... 676 2.412 5 
1925— 
December .... 1,009 3.695 55 
November .... 872 4,696 46 
October ...... 1,013 4.355 51 
800 9,391 28 
874 7,905 33 
775 5,288 40 
820 7,070 34 
690 9,870 24 
955 8,424 34 
1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 51 
January ..... 1,161 7,296 42 
1924— 
December .... 1,452 17,791 27 
November .... 1,616 27,830 21 
October ...... 1,852 45,128 16 
September ... 1,462 32,662 17 
949 16,835 20 
789 4,048 47 
1,174 4,975 52 
976 2,811 61 
1,038 3,747 56 
1,426 2,958 69 
February .... 1,539 3,103 69 
January ..... 1,716 4,421 64 
1923— 
December .... 1,789 4.941 52 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
CONORET cacecs 2,092 9,239 51 
September 1,568 15,409 31 
BE ccsics 1,273 14,198 29 
eae 884 8,843 31 
eee eee 806 9,252 28 
Sy 640500062 933 9,973 31 
Pare 1,167 4,943 52 
bg oe 1,387 9,961 39 
February .... 936 7,387 36 
January ..... 988 8.484 34 
By calendar years— 
| SEE 12,826 168,307 26 
oo EEE 11,850 138,164 28 
\ Se 11,119 86,526 37 
De 609.6 660680 15,990 166,302 an 
lee 16.310 98.524 43 
er 15,025 164,692 29 
Se 6eeseenees 16,801 280,058 20 
MNES 059.0:0 6:6% 6 19,854 218,287 29 
SPs 26,450 148,086 45 
,. ese 21,707 111,177 47 
Saree 13,926 106,196 37 
 . Serer 14,379 154,050 30 
2 See 15,662 205.906 26 
errr 12,769 173,862 25 
EEE ccéeeveuee 12,278 99.509 36 
| errr 10,622 61.655 44 
See 11,258 32.669 65 
BEE oewtevececa 8.370 24.257 61 
Ses 9.688 48,490 47 
Ses iscese vis 13,013 92,780 39 
By fiscal years— 
1926-27........ 13,381 156,250 28 
1926-26........ 9,542 63,189 40 
1924-3§........ 13,896 195.490 24 
1928-24........ 17,253 78.793 50 
1922-23........ 14,883 154,951 aa 
oj See 15,798 208,321 25 
1920-21........ 16,181 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,661 122,431 44 
oe a 24,182 178,583 38 
3 Co) See 21,880 34,119 74 
a | SE 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 15,521 173,274 29 
1914-15........ 16.183 259.643 22 
ee 11,821 92.394 37 
ae, SOE 11,395 91,603 36 
3 | See 11,006 30,160 62 
tg § See 10,129 23.729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46.680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66.923 44 
ce 18,927 100,371 38 





Chicago—High and Low Wheat Values 

The highest price ever reached for con- 
tract wheat in Chicago was in December. 
1919, and January, 1920, when it sold at 
$3.50 on the Board of Trade, The lowest 
price recorded was in January, 1895, 48%c. 
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UNITED STATES MONTHLY FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 
clally reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 

676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 

648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 

695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 

834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 

679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 

667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 

793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 

1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 

September ..... 1,280 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 
October ........ 1,513 1,385 1,013 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 
November ...... 1,326 1,344 872 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 
December ...... 1,126 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 
Totals..... 12,826 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 


13,381 9,542 13,896 17,253 14,883 


15,798 


16,181 


21,651 


24,182 21,880 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 


reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 

January ....... 8,078 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 
February ....... 4,889 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 6,576 18,469 4,938 6,992 1,048 
March 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 
April 2,533 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 
May 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 
June 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,290 467 
July 16,091 5,288 4,05 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 
August .........- 23,402 29,075 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 
September ..... 33,748 23,700 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 
October .......+. 29,236 17,589 4,355 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 
November ...... 20,731 14,230 4,696 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 
December ...... 6,917 9,622 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 
Totals..... 168,307 138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 


156,250 63,189 195,490 





78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 


34,119 


UNITED STATES—WHEAT EXPORTS 


with countries of destination, as officially 
reported by the Department of Commerce, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Exports of wheat from the United States, 











To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
BITTE cc cccccccscccces 295 eee 315 396 1,592 “a uae — 6és 
Amstralin ...ccccccccccs 112 14 eee see eee os =“ on 
Austria and Hungary .. oe 3,398 132 ee eee 8 210 518 
Azores and Madeira Is.. 23 32 379 7 21 192 ove eee 
BOPbaGOs .ccccccccccccs ees eee 6 ene eae 5.0 see ene oe. 
BONSIMM occ cccccccees 6,696 7,490 11,612 7,383 12,959 22,470 20,666 24,476 12,628 
BORD cc ccccccccccccces 3,119 eee ise ee eee 1,656 2,839 do 17 
British East Africa..... see eee es cae 7 ove . 
British India .......... oa 157 1,807 “a 
British Malaya ........ 233 “we ae ne ea 
British South Africa.... one one eee eT 19 540 oes ae 
Canada ° 18,853 60,414 24,540 29,724 25,991 14,812 1,422 26,493 
GUM cccccees 40 oes as's — ee 2 ate ees 
China 391 2,187 6,483 1,598 1,173 <4 “te 
CEO, vccccccccesces 205 196 160 100 8 51 39 7 
Costa Rica ....cccceeee an ose ose bes 2 1 21 wine ees 
GRR coscvccccdccccsses 93 30 91 30 17 15 29 23 1 
Czechoslovakia ........ 16 ees eee ses aoe eae eee eee ees 
Perr 474 198 307 119 32 443 
Dominican Republic ... 48 15 10 3 re 33 wae 
Dutch East Indies ..... eee eee ee eee “ae 199 
SEE 686.000.6005 0 0s 04.0% 276 oe ware oe 37 1,107 
TRORIR cccccccccsccce 44 ee 74 57 . 53% 

Far Eastern Republic .. sus oes oe 1 183 ee ° 
rrr er 61 41 os 60 <s ces er 62% was 
eee 8,925 7,946 7,090 5,439 13,022 8,988 26,445 27,591 6,386 
French Africa ......... TT er 315 396 1,592 1,906 2,891 eax oes 
Perr eee ee 6,877 2,504 7,150 2,386 10,084 36,931 8,246 ee ioe 
| PPP eee 175 520 531 52 1,624 4,565 4,182 1,511 1,475 
BUNOD, Adeocesccccccene 2,028 ry 3,621 265 653 4,116 1,415 96 0+? 
MORGUTAS ccccccsesecss eee 38 17 26 23 30 242 

DE 5645026 6404.0% asin cos wos ae 17 nis rT eee one 
BEY ceccccsccceccssece 8,401 14,360 16,329 15,818 29,045 60,842 32,110 38,265 16,337 
MEI wens cdecccccneese 8,005 3,673 7,298 8,548 7,587 8,225 10 aee oan 
Kwangtung ............ pee oes 67 33 as one 

BE BGs nccdoceseeeses as 60 nae exe 4 ame 

Malta, Gozo, etc. ....... 266 124 101 198 293 348 vr 046 eee 
SEED. cS cpccrcacecocene 1,781 1,253 1,437 2,079 1,518 2,661 299 134 2 
ETE EERE ess one aes 128 . 126 800 ees "T" 
Netherlands ........... 14,710 5,993 14,056 6,433 18,026 25,228 11,913 1,962 2,236 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

PPPS ITT 55 owe 95 —" ia ark 
New Zealand .......... 241 eee ews 3 ows ee 
PEE, ccrccccescece 166 Ses rr aie ees ess os ee 
Cee Peer 587 265 385 67 1,290 657 798 1 383 
Palestine and Syria..... 11 19 sas eat 2 ses —— es 
Panama 298 1,928 842 466 271 713 
BEN sesecocesssecescees eee 303 19 295 964 562 os 
Philippine Islands ..... ne.¢ ae se Pee 3 on 
Poland and Danzig..... one 9 ee 128 ‘ a2 
rye 417 ee 254 805 1,287 988 460 
Portuguese Africa ..... eee woe wats 1 me ees 11 ape 
Russia in Asia .......- os Sak 84 5% ass ee “a0 
Russia in Europe ..... an 16 re ae 637 225 36 
DEE. 46-0400 60.0 00860 41 cas vas 15 ses — 6s iu rh 
SED Su SG 5.9.0 406:0:06 600.00 57 709 350 “4 243 4,346 7,099 138 111 
Spanish Africa ........ es “A as ie 81 1 nies ian oa 
PE, See eeneeeaee wane 750 275 849 386 457 890 1,013 ee sas 
Switzerland ........... one eee we Pp wax 40 367 6,134 1,500 
Turkey in Asia ........ eon nee 1 4% “se — ous ses ewe 
Turkey in Europe ..... 1 209 780 138 270 195 4 wae 24 
ee ere *37,897 *17,100 32,557 13,943 32,440 56,353 66,872 38,036 40,767 
ET 5-696. 64.4.4.0- 05-06-09 58 ae 1,535 1,053 1,039 2,265 6,152 8,655 2,169 
anne ek BES 4 4,793 +428 3,705 1,468 4,391 5,055 4,844 3,128 210 
EE vcckes nade des eee eee een 3 ees ee rr re eee 

-..... seers 138,275 86,526 166,302 98,534 164,692 280,058 218.287 148,086 111,177 


*Figures for United Kingdom. 





United States—Wheat Imports 


+Figures for Irish Free State. 


Imports of wheat into the United States in the calendar years from 1918 to 1926, and 
in the fiscal year 1917-18, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels 


of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


From— 1926 1925 1924 1923 


Canada ....... 14,049 13,901 15,529 19,500 
Argentina ..... aa “a5 eee i 
Australia 4 
Bs on 5 0-0-6 

Kwangtung .... 

ae a 
England ...... 1 
Other countries 1 


15,534 19,502 








Totals..... 14,051 


13,901 


1922 


22,642 


1921 


23,286 


1920 


34,957 
69 





23,286 


1919 1918 1917-18 
5,345 10,338 24,690 


1,007 oe 
2,556 5,687 3,475 
10 eee 2 


7,911 17,036 28,177 


42a 


U. S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


Exports of wheat from the United States by years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), as compiled by the United States Department of Commerce. . Exports are shown, 
as far as possible, by customs districts. Owing to the large number of districts, they can 
not all be shown here, and this accounts for the total amount exported not equaling the 
sum of the quantities shown as shipped from the districts listed. 


= 

3 ° t 

4 i d : : : 

ze a i eae ce & 4 a 

° o & e — ae SC © D 
Se 8 oe . 2 oe ee ; 2g ff. @ 2 
B 3 = a bo E & to a 2 5 3 
o a Ey GI & ® @ § : < = 3 ° 
Z Qy m P=] > Z o a } E 3} A a 
1856 5,058 359 275 18 eo 8,607 ee 33 oe os 480 ee 8,155 
1857 9,589 598 989 4 1,353 36 802 -- 14,570 
1858 4,960 167 249 2 596 7 1,727 on 8,926 
1859 1,391 30 63 107 e° bd e* oe 629 oe 3,002 
1860 1,881 127 15 3 oe 2 ee 946 ce +s 764 os 4,155 
1861 21,321 1,628 1,097 ee ie .. 2,380 3,044 .. 81,288 
1862 28,165 2,211 6531 ic Yass ~ .. 1,540 1,987 .. 87,290 
1863 29,956 1,501 412 1 o« ee 1,777 1,519 -» 86,160 
1864 17,294 447 67 oe oe 1 oo 2,808 1,275 -. 23,682 
1865 6,519 202 3 1 ee ee ee 46 1,577 oes 9,938 
1866t cece ee oe ee oe ee ee ° ee ee 5,579 
1867 424 31 oe 1 aa is -- 4,883 210 oe 6,146 
1868 7,208 80 11 1 ea $1 5,542 1,700 -- 16,941 
1869 8,380 43 8 os ae 169 56,631 1,776- -- 17,558 
1870 20,077 988 821 oe ee 399 7,939 oe 1,933 -- 86,584 
1871 18,091 384 264 82 ‘a 19 5,903 276 »- 8,703 -- 34,311 
1872 17,889 1,168 906 135 «e 2,263 281 ., 857 -- 26,423 
1873 15,095 508 222 177 ee ve -- 15,996 712 *. 3,618 15 39,204 
1874 41,482 3,596 2,932 852 oe 263 -- 11,515 1,289 1 4,805 e 71,040 
1875 24,723 2,812 2,976 637 ro 150 - 14,470 1,327 4 2,298 149 58,047 
1876 31,431 3,652 1,310 392 as 141 -- 9,693 1,786 5 1,822 310 655,078 
1877 18,562 1,426 1,549 180 + 103 - 16,840 1,820 4 1,343 360 40,326 
1878 39,102 4,576 8,727 2,942 o% 840 6,627 2,699 5 1,734 82 72,405 
1879 55,485 13,247 28,578: 3,500 1,644 -- 16,723 2,070 7 41,270 7 122,354 
1880 67,307 14,505 34,163 . 3,678 3,923 -- 17,802 2,778 1 1,778 20. 163,253 
1881 657,001 14,046 34,292 3,426 oe TOT -- 22,029 2,012 4 2,163 370 150,565 
1882 29,737 4,549 11,728 1,646 -- 1,543 -» 836,169 4,735 77 + #1,261 274 95,272 
1883 36,854 6,880 20,472 2,084 oo Teen . 24,320 2,231 309 1,907 200 106,386 
1884 20,445 4,639 15,734 1,369 ee 648 -- 18,730 2,872 87 912 784 70,349 
1885 26,346 65,770 18,288 1,324 -. 1,590 -. 26,872 4,678 19 965 1,888 84,654 
1886 21,281 2,377 3,699 1,389 oe 31 -- 19,044 6,037 273 1,454 943 67,759 
1887 40,564 9,805 13,903 1,500 ~. 4,346 -- 19,375 4,707 9 729 $8,241 101,972 
1888 25,221 3,881 6,723 2,339 -.- 1,566 -» 14,546 4,707 839 849 2,517 65,789 
1889 9,086 1,024 3,884 569 es 961 -- 22,659 3,473 2,297 480 463 46,414 
1890 13,4388 1,470 6,363 816 ~- 2,434 - 22,824 2,485 1,786 393 899 64,388 
1891 12,861 650 3,754 469 6549 2,357 -. 28,283 4,178 38,675 1,049 687 65,132 
1892 61,755 9,916 21,859 5,662 4,588 15,947 784 21,325 65,072 4,187 1,065 1,610 157,280 
1893 39,520 9,424 14,219 3,807 2,252 14,558 1,182 17,621 5,004 3,784 2,518 994 117,121 
1894 30,604 4,027 11,275 4,114 1,675 6,882 392 15,023 6,621 4,212 1,112 334 88,415 
1895 20,794 38,822 7,680 4,794 2,511 1,861 63 15,994 8,989 4,002 1,292 1,528 76,103 
1896 18,995 2,036 3,184 65,985 205 1,149 21 17,032 6,494 2,739 270 908 60,650 
1897 18,971 4,523 6,462 11,436 25 3,133 3,499 16,461 6,155 2,457 333 2,128 79,562 
1898 36,522 6,517 21,615 8,534 4,202 16,908 10,620 16,179 13,224 8,024 1,798 825 148,231 
1899 42,076 5,978 15,125 13,926 2,235 12,375 14,252 38,795 9,945 5,409 1,862 2,637 139,433 
1900 28,108 3,924 7,479 11,346 922 8,331 13,562 10,703 8,956 3,567 1,677 2,809 101,950 
1901 28,064 7,005 7,858 15,283 1,871 15,078 14,010 18,263 13,044 8,619 5,897 1,315 132,061 
1902 22,137 11,573 17,765 11,806 6,755 18,733 9,937 16,017 12,554 13,854 4,215 1,659 154,866 
1903 17,403 65,361 6,847 6,429 3,109 17,836 16,309 8,550 8,658 8,929 2,851 1,898 114,181 
1904 3,430 944 2,625 1,428 160 7,170 17,135 1,774 38,476 1,725 350 819 44,330 
1905 80 8 116 ee ee 6 66 1,315 1,474 1,247 ok 55 4,394 
1906 7,504 1,202 1,610 298 160 1,521 3,818 414 6,658 8,353 5 801 34,973 
1907 18,679 8,391 6,027 2,623 943 65,497 14,172 414 7,199 6,013 162 135 76,569 
1908 21,478 12,357 8,764 5,262 377 6,020 8,113 716 13,412 14,706 1,336 3,845 100,371 
1909 18,210 8,331 7,844 1,047 740 2,991 6,987 23 6,350 4,630 1,648 3,545 66,923 
1910 10,215 1,345 3,064 854 89 1,575 2,400 42 5,770 4,857 8,257 4,180 46,680 
1911 2,899 2,171 3,525 642 1 154 53 344 7,346 3,997 688 1,040 23,729 
1912 6,749 2,801 4,803 1,397 173 817 222 622 6,830 3,192 880 -- 80,160 
1913 25,968 7,387 6,519 2,541 -. 14,866 13,214 -- 8,147 6,668 657 1,594 91,603 
1914 21,878 6,916 12,8938 4,224 621 12,186 10,058 -- 6,693 5,069 6,543 4,927 92,394 
1915 62,970 20,254 23,015 5,640 7,054 48,872 50,718 127 11,988 8,205 21,856 3,689 259,643 
1916 40,090 27,242 26,612 3,775 8,289 19,493 28,987 66. 6,586 3,640 6,307 1,823 173,274 
1917 37,981 24,540 27,570 1,099 115 25,271 21,822 3 1,321 1,742 -. 6,374 149,831 
1918 10,721 8,533 6,450 488 ° 4,686 2,091 59 439 428 75 ad 34,119 
1919 42,830 31,834 26,377 10,580 346 15,303 8,800 > 13% 1 18,479 15,092 178,583 
1920 27,524 19,594 21,095 5,048 2,638 12,187 21,941 4 2,423 159 4,417 2,496 122,431 
1921 $5,112 19,424 27,983 2,661 1,851 73,553 86,271 17 25,617 4,035 3,812 6,010 293,268 


1922 18,345 14,306 11,864 228 39 32,557 50,768 25 35,604 
1923 20,780 19,596 12,032 397 830 25,959 19,299 916 15,205 


8,831 15,360 8,341 208,321 
3,703 11,847 16,423 154,266 


1924 5,801 4,075 2,786 46 278 7,009 5,951 559 25,724 6,459 7,338 10,123 78,793 
1925 25,343 18,877 7,311 466 1,007 32,535 83,322 91 13,687 3,826 16,212 25,658 195,490 
1926 8,993 3,399 4,471 225 400 2,633 417 50 17,643 3,276 1,221 15,937 63,189 
1927 12,438 6,383 10,283 246 1,135 8,932 51,365 65 28,363 6,470 6,449 16,344 156,250 


*Less than 500 bus. tNot available. 





WHEAT EXPORTS BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by customs districts. as reported by the 
Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-———Fiscal years 





c Calendar years————————_.. 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 





From— 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
Maine and New 
Hampshire ... ake cow ae ae 384 17 6 
Vermont ....... oe aes one Tr 10 ven ‘e8 ees 5 oe 
Massachusetts... one 492 24 246 444 147 390 99 178 149 
St. Lawrence ... 42 293 o52 oes 1 ae 293 eee eee eee 
Pee 670 12,450 3,788 ° 4,171 382 7,770 5,840 2,139 9;439 
New York ..... 6,499 24,323 8,994 12,438 18,769 10,824 19,196 15,073 11,156 14,579 
Philadelphia ... 4,094 18,877 3,399 6,383 18,707 8,707 10,670 12,201 4,742 5,693 
Maryland ...... 2,270 7,312 4,469 coe 223,900 3,742 5,061 6,364 6,562 8,101 
Virginia ........ 162 1,007 oes 1,135 oes 1,074 1,003 38 399 1,619 
WEEE coicsecas soe ees cee eee 1 ees owe ees oare coe 
CC 33 173 1 ose 6 37 23 164 28 749 
New Orleans ... 5,019 32,536 2,625 8,932 27,464 11,733 19,678 16,247 5,600 8,872 
eee 562 3,170 18 ese 2,860 986 2,223 955 589 445 
Galveston ...... 7,692 33,306 417 51,365 20,480 11,368 27,304 6.631 39,535 24,507 
San Antonio 1,827 125 1,339 or 470 1,330 940 476 1,170 602 
Be WOO oc cccces 12 5 8 nee 8 2 10 3 9 3 
CO ee 25 12 35 eee 41 15 11 35 16 17 
Los Angeles ... 4 35 36 eae 2 er 18 45 26 8 
San Francisco... 212 99 230 65 874 518 136 183 325 1,008 
Oregon ......... 26,585 13,686 . 17,546 28,363 24,293 18,833 22,954 7,651 33,297 37,273 
Washington 8,007 3,557 3,175 6,470 6,359 4,599 6,217 1,405 7,432 7,893 
Montana, Idaho. eee eee eee eee 4 eae ees eS > 1 
Dakota ....2..0% 6 “a. eee 1 ae 6 een 1 ove 
Duluth-Superior 5,636 30,726 15,939 16,344 10,753 16,342 25,041 10,697 17,173 37,208 
Wisconsin ...... 738 2,212 22 eee 464 57 2,187 32 562 895 
Michigan ....... 15 198 8 sae 173 225 14 196 273 692 
CRIGERS .ccccces 8,683 17,219 1,224 6,449 14,732 7,597 15,157 2,182 6,173 7,529 
COE 6 620.000.0605 aa os aes ees _ re 928 804 
Totals ...... 78,793 171,087 63,600 156,250 164,692 98,525 166,302 86,517 138,427 168,086 
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UNITED STATES—WHEAT EXPORTS IN 1927 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1927, by countries 


of destination, as officially reported by the Department 


of Commerce, 


in bushels (000's 


omitted): 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Belgium .. 423 569 772 1,266 282 280 1,254 1,650 2,858 1,184 664 3870 11,572 
Czecho- 

slovakia.. SB ose eee coe ene ese eee ++» 1,498 407 eee eee 1,998 
Denmark .. ... san 40 108 20. —=Ctiww hve 67 209 103 111 133 791 
France --2,520 3868 609 1,065 1,703 998 6387 816 1,667 903 379 366 11,831 
Germany .. 88 203 72 268 176 +... «112 752 1,806 1,101 522 366 5,456 
Greece .... 1 677 759 900 191 259 725 651 eee eee eee 86 eee 4,163 
Azores oe ve S ve< S cee ees 2 eee 337 eee S62 ace 604 
Gibraltar .. ... 2 eve eee ere re 549 eee eee eee 613 
Norway ... ... 76 37 114 38 56 soe 149 26 619 52 1,167 
Turkey in 

Europe... S sie —_ al sae TT nes eee eke 116 eee es 123 
Btaly cccccs 1,163 545 266 496 452 692 197 1,814 1,290 1,831 1,651 1,485 11,832 
Malta ..... eee ee5 FT ose 08 _ eee eee eee 264 coe 8 eee 26 
Netherlands 749 359 606 928 707 60 1,210 2,846 3,155 2,634 «+ 240 18,894 
Sweden ... 6 oP... oes TTT Ty Ta | | eee 81 157 oes 147 60 
U. K’gdom.2,020 1,330 1,165 1,302 2,050 1,992 1,696 6,486 8,317 8,664 6,229 1,648 41,899 








Irish F. St. 472 32 533 266 70 #191 491 147 eee 795 599 8,596 
Canada .... 150 183 227 3,478 2,440 2,891 1,738 7,451 10,322 10,799 8,113 818 48,605 
Mexico .... 79 124 172 81 25 42 76 75 97 74 79 92 1,016 
Panama ... ... ose 860 coe SUB wee 896 coe 338 195 1,108 63 2,266 
Ecuador ... 3 20 6 1 DB see ° ee eee oea oon RES 39 
GURB ccccee 1 2 5 2 3 4 4 4 4 5 3 3 40 
Colombia .. 26 21 45 17 12 oe 17 16 14 27 13 25 232 
Se cccoe see co. OFF ten eas bes aon oes soe re ee 304 
err 159 37 37 oes tse aes eas 265 as 149 «#112 798 
Japan ..... 89 238 171 351 181 71 32 271 oe 752 955 437 3,548 
Other coun- 
tries .... 29% 81 13 413 3 1 115 13 643 4 80 11 1,394 
Totals 8,078 4,889 5,084 11,263 8,960 7,459 8,397 23,402 33,748 29,236 20,731 6,917 168,164 


UNITED STATES 








COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS IN 


1927 


Exports of barley, corn, oats and rye from the United States in the calendar year 1927, 
as compiled from the monthly reports of the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000's 


omitted): 
BARLEY— 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. 
Belgium ........ 187 191 202 263 222 212 80 117 
Denmark ........ ee es ee -» 188 ee 
Germany ........ 210 120 302 3885 156 68 616 1, 264 
Netherlands ..... 88 88 193 140 90 112 19 143 
CO Se oe os 23 oe os o* 33 164 
United Kingdom... 220 761 1,320 313 661 6591 1,607 1,940 
Canada .........+. 300 51 81 15 17 ee 65 214 
BEGMEOD cccccccccs 1 47 . 31 3 15 16 ° 
GERSTS ccccccccccs oe 3 188 24 232 

Totals ....... 1,006 1,257 2,121 1,150 1,337 1,186 2,360 4,064 
CORN— 
PERROS cccccccses 2 9 2 es oe ee 17 
Germany ........ ee 1 ee ee ee o% ee ee 
Netherlands ..... 105 167 122 62 24 16 44 
Denmark ........ ee -- 268 50 60 147 
U. Kingdom ..... 214 319 85 68 177 4 
DEED sccccccees 64 107 217 112 141+ « 167 55 23 
CE cn eecseces 1,181 1,109 1,086 889 832 445 385 217 
ee 1456 129 222 192 267 208 109 95 
SMNNOD hes cvcces 15 8 9 10 7 7 11 8 
SPENIO cveccecace 12 57 33 12 17 14 22 28 
| 1,736 1,899 2,036 1,387 1,515 1,008 631 388 
OATS— 
Belgium ......... os 36 38 51 70 65 90 
Germany ........ ee 9 50 a6 29 20 
Netherlands ..... es 6 ee 53 60 37 50 
U. Kingdom ..... 118 14 os 181 139 347 91 260 
CMOEE cccccceccs 102 19 5 352 2,829 857 152 920 
Pere 16 12 9 8 2 5 7 2 
ree 148 68 110 125 94 85 71 «103 
PURMOS cecccecece . 25 8 ‘ ee 38 26 


Others ........-. 30 9 


Totals ...... 406 167 

RYE— 
Belgium ......... $81 26 
Denmark ........ 49 39 
WEMIANE 2... ccccce es ee 
PPARCO 2 ccccccccs 18 18 
Germany ........ 186 315 
Netherlands ..... 219 162 
NOPWBY .cccccees 46 13 
U. Kingdom ..... es ee 
Canada .......... 196 “s 
OGUROTS cccccccces ° 15 

Totals scccee 795 588 


UNITED STATES 


22 59 1, 208 1, O68 


12 3,044 4,053 2,140 56 1,303 
ee ee 1 1 
782 4,498 5,857 3,571 305 1,316 








Sept. Oct. 
51 92 1384 


Nov. Dec. Totals 
126 1,877 
18 


8 
1, 365 1, 628 2, 634 1, 678 10,316 
72 488 182 1,716 


103 -. 690 1 914 
1,013 1,670 1,026 533 11,655 
3,927 3,025 2,094 861 10,650 

8 24 11 21 177 
ee ee 1 23 471 














6,637 6,927 6,490 3,425 37,960 


os oe ee es 30 
oe ee 9 300 310 

a ee ee 540 
oe ee a 99 609 
1 es ee 17 880 


84 55 19 14 1,058 
314 302 613 578 7,951 
96 79 53 48 1,633 


6 97 
5 16 73 46 335 





507 457 771 1,108 13,443 

ar ee 350 

° ee” . ee 108 

70 18 ee 288 
31 12 


oe -- 1,193 

425 400 181 247 6,439 
18 3 21 12 115 
73 94 99 97 1,167 
ee ee ee ee 97 
15 30 20 20 304 
376 10,053 





632 657 271 


90 477 

36 «142 70 15 591 
ee ee 122 

89 54 344 

151 #126) «6135 60 1,918 
209 ee 62 1,856 

143° 243 68 944 

3, rs 





7,733 6,398 2,838 1,259 35,940 


BRAN AND MIDDLINGS EXPORTS 


Exports of bran and middlings from the United States, 


with principal countries of 


destination, by calendar years, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in 


tons of 2,000 Ibs: 








To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
pT rerrre ree 6a eee oes ee6 eee 43 222 284 
TROTTER cc ccccccccscce 20 “hi 26 13 55 200 44 217 802 
BUTE cee cccccecncccces eae 6.69 eee eos eee 1 ees 6 
British West Indies*... 201 25 28 42 37 20 23 42 66 
GRMBGR cccccccccccccces 147 9 3 442 1,938 4,527 879 261 58 
CUR TRIGA. cc ccccccsess 318 109 66 83 74 38 9 2 3 
BO ceccccsccccescccce 2,109 2,040 759 970 1,590 592 1,048 2,325 2,776 
WOMUMME cccccccescccece eee eee 200 hee eee eee eee eee eee 
French West Indies .... oes 2 10 ee ee 
French Oceania ....... a6 3 3 9 os oe 
GOPURORF ccccccsccccces ° 514 310 eee 285 75 oe 1 
BEOMGUPAS occ ccccccccccs 1 1 15 wes eee os ee 
TAMAICR 2... cccccccsees 62 45 20 56 69 45 58 39 17 
SOE ccccccvccccccccce 26 owe 180 179 1,946 530 eee 1 ses 
rrr 533 440 717 359 1,308 3,936 474 476 2,477 
Netherlands ............ owe coe 199 eee eee eee eee eee ° 
Newfoundland and 

rere ace 27 abe 2 7 108 1 183 51 
DE 56s 06osnscnecee eee vee ‘cae “ee cas 29 ine 35 7 
PROTA ccccccccccccccs — 360 27 40 100 238 158 305 268 
Philippine Islands soe 42 19 20 25 54 54 30 50 eee 
DEE Ascowetcocecses 501 eee eee oes eee eee oes cos oes 
Trinidad and Tobago... pees a> eos 3 5 6 174 248 238 
re +4 +20 59 16 211 166 eos 44 232 
SSA $.. S06 ees 1 38 959 eee eee ees 
WENGE wc cc ccoccece 7 4 2 7 13 “15 26 2 2 
GEES we cccvccccccacces 77 14 10 2» eee eee 200 coe os.° 

BOAR occcccccceccs 4,049 3,638. 2,644 2,243 7,749 11,549 3,091 4,517 17,372 


*Not elsewhere specified. 


tFigures for United Kingdom. 





tIncluded under England. 






FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTS 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 



































1927— eune” Ay Wheat, bus 
December ......+++++s ,051,262 
WROVOURRET ccccccccccce 433 2,131,136 
GE one ccccceceecses 444 1,625,375 
September ..........+.+ 115 738,009 
AUBBORM cccccccccccccce 55 839,350 
SEE cvcccccercoacesees 124 476,426 
SUMO cccccccces 2,053 488,204 
EE cacadercres 111 671,333 
BETTE caccvecreccceseser 142 848,059 
BUMMER cccccvccsccccces 304 108,420 
WEPUOET cocccnccccecse 631 973,289 
TORMGREY cccccccccccccs 827 803,078 

1926— 

December 54 2,083,747 
November 198 2,442,813 
October 113 1,815,694 
September ... eee 337 1,469,009 
AUBUst .ccccccee eee 147 685,507 
July ..... 1,138 846,107 
SURO cecccccccccccccecs 2,374 1,012,414 
MAP ccccvcscce coccece 936 1,547,603 
a eres cceceeves 1,178 172,709 
March ..... eoecccccecee 1,012 94,061 
DE cicccceecesees 500 619,717 
TABUBTY ccccccccccccce 1,668 1,453,380 
1925— 
DOCOTERSE cccccccccses 2,142 2,063,702 
November .....eeeee0. 4,034 2,892,405 
October .cccccccccccce 2,603 3,049,274 
September ......+ss+6+ 31 1,370,505 
AUSUS ccccccccccccccs 610 699,460 
TUF ccccccccccccccces 129 721,957 
TURE ccccces ° ° 396 98,362 
Mey cece ° 45 712,358 
April ... ° 746 373,964 
March .. ° 63 61,005 
PODruUary cccccccccccee 304 1,527,482 
TANUArY .ccccscscccees 101 330,653 
1924— 
DOCOMABSE ccccccesecce 132 702,548 
November ...eeseeess 98 347,666 
Ooteber cccccccccccecs 46 419,874 
September .........++. 430 309,143 
AUBUSt cccccccccccces 2,881 46,141 
July .. e 1,476 1,239,997 
June .. e 1,216 949,011 
May .. ° 560 1,363,548 
April .... ° 3,970 2,208,538 
March cccccccccccccee 26,938 2,574,004 
February ....eseceess 18,908 2,413,271 
January .ccccssccecese 15,326 2,960,363 
1923— 
December ............ 19,218 3,050,728 
November ......+++++. 20,116 5,264,199 
October .....seeeeeee. 19,383 2,833,673 
September ..........- 18,595 1,234,678 
August ... eee 18,273 596,477 
July ... - 18,640 1,835,515 
June . ° - 17,206 121,752 
May .. covcccccccs 19,688 945,904 
ARPT cccccccccece - 20,482 2,812,094 
March ccccccccccccces 26,489 344,513 
February ........+.... 838,107 209,974 
SOMEEET. ccccccvvesece 37,144 252,299 
1922— 
December ..........+. 50,923 2,580,518 
November .......++.. 40,652 3,175,568 
October® ........++++- 50,685 2,666,109 
September*® .......... 41,823 782,448 
August ° cocee 40,083 1,151,507 
July .. os 45,850 3,069,854 
June .. 63,787 1,609,876 
May .. 61,287 1,231,032 
April 61,157 483,643 
March .cccccscccccccs 55,648 2,673,267 
February ......++.+-- 64,069 199,304 
January ..seeseeseeee 117,527 3,119,583 
Totals, calendar years— 
ov5 5,453 11,753,841 
. 9,656 14,142,761 
- 11,384 13,901,127 
sees 64,971 15,534,204 

1928. .cccccccccsccce 268,081 19,501,706 

1922... ceceeeeeeeess 694,089 22,642,709 

19Z1...ceccccccccese 965,954 23,286,024 

1920... .cececceceess 800,788 35,808,656 

WWD. ccccccccccscccce 16,683 7,910,000 

1918. ccccccccccccse 167,134 17,036,000 

WAT. cccccccccccccce 648,485 33,683,000 

1916. e+ee 185,000 8,672,000 

1915. ++ 244,000 4,052,000 

1914.. sees 79,000 1,714,000 

| See 85,000 783,000 
Totals, fiscal years— 

1925-26... ..ccccceee 17,405 15,582,502 

1934-26... .cccccceee 6,718 6,169,193 

1923-24......00.+++- 169,183 27,283,905 

1922-23......00e200. 429,420 18,012,540 

1921-22......0e006-- 619,105 14,465,509 

1920-21............ 1,420,884 61,004,024 

1919-20.......+65++. 159,056 4,779,764 

1918- ie ecccccccccce 838,040 11,121,000 

1917-18 seeeeee 675,096 28,177,000 

1916-17. ++ 174,704 24,138,000 

1915-16. +» 829,905 5,703,000 

1914-15...... «++ 64,200 426,000 

1913- ace cceoa $9,911 1,979,000 

1912-13.......+..++. 107,558 798,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 includ- 
ed in October and not September totals, as 
the new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 





Barley, Rye and Corn Flour Exports 


Exports of barley flour, rye flour and corn 
flour and meal from the United States, by 
calendar years, in barrels, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Corn flour 
Rye flour and meal 
38,460 387,383 


15,667 516,479 

36,747 348,139 

219,030 435,103 

194,267 624,428 

56,539 630,381 

55,654 802,794 

363,746 867,165 

ee ° 1,266,030 1,202,434 
1918..........- 360,073 1,446,075 1,790,016 


*Not separately reported. 





April 4, 1928 


UNITED STATES—BREAD AND 
BISCUIT IMPORTS 


Prior to 1922, imports of bread, biscuit, 
wafers, cakes, etc., were reported by the 
Department of Commerce under a single 
heading. Since then imports of bread, duty 
free, have been reported separately from 
those of biscuit, wafers, cakes, etc. 

Imports for consumption of yeast-leaveneq 
bread by calendar years: 


Lbs Value 
BORE ce cceccocseseceoces 2,280,730 $297,464 
BP ccvoccccosacvnceses 2,294,749 278,667 
BORG. cccvcecccccsceecee 2,227,593 296,514 
BODE. ccccccccescccceces 2,048,406 245,218 
BPE c ccs ccrecwesceccces 866,445 94,891 
+t) } ee a ° 233,683 20,791 


Imports of biscuit, 


wafers, cakes, etc., by 
calendar years: 


Lbs Value 
SORT coc cccscccccceceese 2,297,921 $662,095 
BORG ccvcccccvevesceves 1,544,193 514,518 
SEP oncceccecceccsveses 1,252,389 379,132 


321,864 





Imports of bread by calendar years, show- 








ing the countries of origin, in pounds: 
Country of origin— 1925 1926 
PEE cacccccenescese 163,487 169,435 
DOOD cvcccccccocsces 38,529 36,626 
GOFURBRP ..ccccce . 47,202 77,758 
PP +» 1,515,852 1,356,557 
DED Doncrcaaneeeeee. <adbdete 105,469 
DT: baw oh e66400 04.0% 343,718 503,112 
Other countries ....... 118,805 45,792 
WHORES cscccvccvseses 2,227,593 2,294,749 


Imports of biscuits, wafers, cakes, etc., by 
calendar years, showing the countries of 
origin, in pounds: 








Country of origin— 1925 1926 
PEL, $6.05 6006000080:6 39,438 38,805 
GOPUMER cccccvesesves 101,618 112,630 
BEATER ciccccccccecees «reser 56,884 
SEE £0b0dcceesee 70,091 38,252 
Netherlands .......... 147,404 308,568 
United Kingdom ...... 411,623 533,154 
GORE wecevecccntvene 49,811 34,043 
SE “Rb 660ES Owens 280,090 314,133 
Other countries ....... 152,314 107,724 

Dotads cccccccsessess 1,252,389 1,544,193 





Breadstuffs Imports, 1926 and 1927 


Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States in the cal- 
endar years 1926 and 1927, as officially re- 
ported: 


1926 1927 
Wheat flour, bbls...... 9,656 5,453 
Went, BES ccccccsces 14,142,761 11,753,841 
COP, BED cccccccesscs 1,055,382 5,457,978 
i Te 546.00%4ss04%6 156,678 84,913 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 

Sie GE <escevedece 5,225,245 3,512,512 
Py SED ceccnrccsaces 127,761,867 57,917,856 
Biscuits, cakes, etc., 

PE Bieceacsucckcaes 1,544,193 2,297,921 
mee. yeast leavened, 

TeTT CT TTT ee 2,294,749 2,280,730 
a wees, GOR sccces 4,272,555 3,016,355 





NEW ORLEANS—GRAIN EXPORTS 


Exports of grain from New Orleans, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat sepnntagl vue Oats Rye 
9,85 3,292 1,187 983 
$038 6,045 823 294 

15,094 5,108 1,105 94 

21,286 5,527 521 137 

11,539 9,545 496 1,387 

27,419 122 28,222 595 1,637 

56,963 1,067 13,923 544 1,126 

48,696 5,949 1,143 907 178 

12,786 6,927 1,233 6,891 ; 
9,402 7,716 9,415 17,453 262 

25,271 1,979 4,943 3,450 60 

19,493 153 6,128 441 

48,872 9 2,612 2,462 


Destination of wheat exports, 
(000’s omitted): 


in bushels 











1927 1926 1925 1924 
BENGE oc isccices ese 280 ‘we 
eee 1,936 827 1,425 3,520 
PEO cccscccce 1,777 4385 3,282 1,500 
Germany ....... 1,760 902 636 1,808 
GEBTAIAP ccccece ° 1,034 eee 
BONE scocccccces 1,520 440 2,403 1,974 
Netherlands .... 1,177 1,826 2,903 5,258 
BRED ccccceccccs oes Ke 298 aes 
United Kingdom. 736 1,136 672 4,462 
GPOOCE 2 ccccccece 461 150 1,290 448 
Portugal ......0. eos eee ee. 
Central America 
and Mexico ... 446 596 866 456 
Other countries.. 40 211 1,780 
BORD scsccces 9,852 6,023 15,094 21,286 





United States—Millfeed Imports 


Imports of bran, shorts and other wheat 
byproduct feeds, including feeds ground in 
the United States from bonded wheat, in 
1926 and 1927, as reported by the United 
States Department of Commerce: 








m——1926———, — 1927 

Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
January. 15,834 $387,130 15,849 $417,658 
February 13,948 339,674 11,968 301,737 
March... 12,740 308,512 17,131 413,144 
April 8,833 214,408 2,515 69,719 
\ Fre 8,967 225,592 17,283 482,435 
June - 15,418 372,872 10,098 272,048 
July..... 24,694 578,143 9,201 256,797 
August... 10,938 248,210 10,892 310,930 
Sept’ber. 13,240 322,981 18,682 549,039 
October... 21,765 522,572 24,454 649,828 
Nov’mber 20,486 451,724 30,888 $22,393 
Dec’mber 17,933 457,518 19,111 558,925 





Totals 184,796 $3,429,336 188,072 $5,104,653 
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April 4, 1928 


Exports of corn from the 


calendar years, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, 


Ibs (000's omitted): 








United States, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


UNITED STATES—CORN EXPORTS 


with principal countries of destination, by 
in bushels of 56 





To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Australia .....--s.e-05s eee oe 3 eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Belgium ......+s-seeeee 9 ee 564 806 4,920 1,560 72 1,010 3,467 
British Guiana ........ ee ee 2 eee ose eee eee eee eee 
British seenSuras inde ate 3 1 1 wae ees oes eee eee coe 
COABBOR cc cccccreccescces 9,585 6,759 6,031 9,773 45,389 658,583 10,065 6,542 138,229 
Costa Rica .......++++- 18 114 15 eee eee eee eee eee eee 
CBDR cccccsccees 1,954 2,233 2,456 2,746 2,764 2,309 1,894 1,965 1,074 
Czechoslovakia bas oT — 76 oan oes rT eee eee 
POMMATE onc ccccccccecs 774 269 776 2,441 6,519 5,965 173 335 eee 
DUAMOO sccccccccccccees 110 ose 337 1,992 3,818 548 191 - 1,370 
French Africa ......... eee oo ° 60 127 9 ° ee 
GOOMANY oocccccscccces 520 224 698 5,491 30,282 12,729 1,324 j ° 
GEOOCE ccccscccsccscces eee eee es 292 eee 16 oes oo ° 
Guatemala ..........+.. 363 15 1 20 25 1 6 ee ee 
Honduras .....eeeeeeee 24 19 9 11 18 1 1 2 eee 
TOEF cccccccccccccccece 24 eee eee 107 2,059 248 ose eee 2,196 
BERNER, coccccccececese 107 ene 124 171 186 109 47 ese 16 
ee TI TELEL LT 4,212 2,413 789 129 3,351 11,872 771 134 2,736 
Netherlands ........... 2,855 719 2,218 7,177 21,729 17,843 424 100 46 
Newfoundland ......... eee 1 1 eee eee eee eee eee 
Nicaragua ......022-05- 9 9 19 eee coe ee os eee 
BAT ccc cccccccecces 208 ose 86 495 1,318 95 ee ee eee 
PAMAMA ...-eseeeeeseee 12 12 12 eee eee eee ee ee . 
Poland and Danzig we - 4 oe 146 + xe 
Portuguese Africa ..... ve 6 oe ees ees ee ee 
Russia in Europe ...... ee os o« 5,876 ves as 
BEPUREGE cccccccccccece 53 ‘ae 7 89 7 5 
SpMin ..ccccccvesececees 10 152 205 2,388 50 oe 
BOGOR cocccccccccccces eee 31 60 663 792 eve 
TEMO cccccccccssceee er ae ne aa. 2,837 ene ose eee eee 
BRMTORE coccccscccscccs $2,117 +808 2,890 7,039 20,443 11,121 1,797 269 13,890 
Scotland .......eeeeeees 8... Zoce 647 1,458 2,977 1,691 790 315 1,601 
Ireland ....... oe ose 433 1,478 5,240 2,999 120 364 267 
West Indies* 28 137 62 00% sak eee eee wen eee 
Other countries ....... 176 29 see ee eee 

Totals cecsccseveses 23,064 12,762 18,366 41,974 163,609 128,975 17,761 11,193 39,899 


*Not elsewhere specified. 


tFigures for United Kingdom. 





tIncluded under England. 


United States—Corn Meal and Flour Exports 
Exports of corn meal and corn flour from the United States, with principal countries 


of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, 
years from 1919 to 1926, and the fiscal years from 1915-16 to 1917-18, 


Ibs (000’s omitted): 














To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Austria, .ccccccccce es ee eo ee ee 
BOBIUM cccceccees 2 4 
British Guiana .... 2 2 2 oe 
British West Indies— 

Barbados 23 27 25 28 31 
Jamaica ........ 33 33 88 53 
Trinidad and 

Tobago 4 5 4 5 5 

Other ..... 27 23 32 35 28 

Gamada ...cccseces 61 56 56 55 40 

GBR cc cccccccces 2 oe 1 ee 

RN Sc cccccccoces 27 23 27 31 28 

Denmark ........- 13 8 11 1 5 

Dutch West Indies 51 37 39 29 24 

BBYDt wcccccccceecs 11 8 ee 4 20 

BOO ccccccvcces 87 1 137 8 

Germany ..... ea 1 3 24 71 

Gibraltar ..... oe oe oe 

Hongkong .......> se $0 22 

BENET coccecccocecs oe oe ee 

TOPON cccccscscces 43 24 35 

BENEICO -cccccescces 2 1 1 

Netherlands ...... 15 7 17 26 37 

Newfoundland and 
Labrador ....... 3 5 5 11 14 

New Zealand es oe os es 1 

Norway ...... 3 3 2 3 5 

POMAMA ....00000% 2 2 3 3 3 

Poland and Danzig ° oe oe ee ee 

Russia in Asia.... oe es 41 

Russia in Europe.. 1 ae 1 

Switzerland ....... oe o« as 

Turkey in Europe. oe ee 54 

England *76 *45 71 65 82 

Scotland Fas 10 19 28 

Ireland t3 t3 13 12 14 

Virgin Islands ... 12 12 11 12 14 

Other countries ... 13 23 ee oe ee 

Totals .... . 516 348 435 610 630 


*Figures for. Unitea Kingdom. 








From— 1926 1925 
Argentina ...... 724 351 
Australia ...... cae eee 
Azores, etc. oe 
ee 06 
Br. West Indies. = 
SD, cvetecse 10 11 
ae eee 11 
Colombia ...... eee ¢e 
Dominican Rep.. 234 180 
Dutch W. Indies... 11 
French W. Ind.. 
 - eer xa cai 
Kwangtung .... 86 509 
ae 1 eos 
United Kingdom es 1 
Venezuela ...... eee 12 

BOGE. cose 1,055 1,086 


"16-17 


37 
72 


10 
61 
20 
25 


for the calendar 
in barrels of 196 


"15-16 


27 
43 


9 
32 
67 
19 
16 
53 


1921 1920 1919 '17-18 
€ 28 a 
i4 i 90~—sBS 
41-35 22018 
48 «68 13.33 

5 9 8 1 
3389 224 
4745 2126 
oi 24 16 is 

6 3 55 = 
4138 11 3 

125414 He Pps 
36 wt i229 
50 5 4 we 

“o te 2815 
2 283 © -208 
37 -.26~—239 2 
10 4 6 1 

1 8 1 os 

3 4 14156 

2 2 1 1 
18 Ry: ‘ oy 
10 me - 
te 146081 
29 we oa 

154 65 —s«164—Ss«(942 
260248 157 

il 9 1 6 
a #2 «8 « 
803 867 1,202 2,018 


tIncluded under England. 





United States—Corn Imports 


Imports of corn into the United States during the calendar years 1918 to 1926, and the 
fiscal year 1917-18, by leading countries of origin, in bushels of 56 Ibs (000’s 





1924 1923 1922 
3,921 58 40 
‘4 

56 = 20s 0 
112 1160216 
as ee 15 
eh ce 1 
te ee 

2 2 i 

is cee 

4 6 30 
4,107 203 113 


1921 
5 


tIrish Free State. 


1920 
7,028 


46 
174 
“16 

27 
"27 
107 
354 


1919 
10,146 
“ii 
116 


omitted): 
1918 1917-18 


1,749 
4 

4 

11 
14 


eee 


2,396 
31 
136 
41 

5 
"23 
34 
12 





7,784 


11,213 


UNITED STATES—BUCKWHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of buckwheat from the United States, with principal countries of destination, 
in the calendar years from 1918 to 1926 and in the fiscal year 1916-17, as officially reported 
by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


To— 1926 1925 
Belgium ....... ae 24 
Br. So. Africa.. es e3 
Cameada ........ 5 17 
Se as ee 
Denmark ...... 2 +s 
REE, ron e:es-0: <> ae 
Germany ...... 6 +. 
NE as v5 ee 5 3 
potherlands 82 67 
Unitea Kingdom. ° ee 


DOE s.cc-s 860i 


1924 1923 1922 

5 ee 19 

ee 11 os 

2 ee 9 

ee 8 4 

oe 13 1 

oe 3 

2 es 8 

73 10 320 
40 


122 50 36 


1921 
25 


20 


1920 
24 


17 
6 

2 
12 


240 


300 


1919 
21 


156 


186 


1918 1916-17 


i 


43 


UNITED STATES—MACARONI IMPORTS 

Imports of macaroni, vermicelli and all similar preparations into the United States 
during the calendar years 1918 to 1926 and the fiscal year 1917-18, by countries of origin, 
as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in pounds (000’s omitted): 








From— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917-18 
Belgium ..... ee 5 7 2 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Netherlands .... eee eee 1 eee TT eee ese 
BONEN ccccece ee 4,228 5,530 3,625 2,704 2,069 711 114 ass cee eee 
BOE cccccccccs 171 112 62 47 55 90 37 16 eee 35 
Switzerland .... 1 eee eee eee 10 2 11 eve eee 
Prance .......0. 189 197 255 188 226 152 See 
Germany ....... 28 9 1 5 2 one 
Greece ..... eee 1 eee 5 6 eee 
Hungar 2 1 1 eee 4 
United inode eee eee + eee eve eee Pr ees ees eee 
CRMAER .ccccces 4 3 5 3 26 5 2 17 1 3 
GE eeeccccece 42 13 13 8 2 8 3 19 30 79 
Hongkong ...... 301 283 301 260 276 289 259 256 67 100 
Df edcccces 262 254 260 255 257 330 378 595 304 452 

Totals .osce 5,225 6,409 4,535 3,476 2,917 1,587 805 903 402 670 





UNITED STATES—RYE EXPORTS 
Exports of rye from the United States, with principal countries of destination, by 
calendar years, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels of 56 
Ibs (000's omitted): 












To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Austria .. eee ees 42 26 eee eee eee ees 
Belgium 759 592 195 616 312 11,924 2,737 304 
GOMBER coccccccsscccccs 9,394 23,661 6,005 13,761 7,143 6,501 1,385 121 
Denmark 559 591 1,007 1,045 333 214 740 eee 
Esthonia . eee ove 19 599 eee eee eee eee 
Finland 997 274 587 1,584 1,105 1,801 6 eee 
France 30 622 305 24 351 12,974 838 337 
GOPUME cccccccccccess 588 6,175 4,290 11,509 12,628 9,443 7,140 ove ene 
GUE cccccvccecccce eee eee one eee eee 357 1,233 ees 261 
BOOED ccccccccccccceses eos ees eee 187 277 eee eee 130 eee 
BOE coccccccsecccecece 12 107 31 17 6 1,132 2,415 661 1,757 
DEED Seccnctesecccocee 14 223 210 eco eee eee coe eee eee 
BEORICO ccccccsccccccccs 22 4 2 17 eee eee eee eee eee 
Netherlands ........... 810 3,189 2,685 5,303 7,156 3,832 7,013 1,811 eee 
TROPU cccvcccccccccce 1,215 2,206 1,882 4,233 5,208 3,006 4,667 5,055 690 
Poland and Danzig .... vee 71 a wee ee 1,210 274 oes eee 
Russia in Europe ...... eee 4,373 4 eee 3,561 58 40 
| AAS ove ese eee 17 eee eae eee 
BWOGON cccccccccccscece eos 331 664 493 131 447 ove oes ‘a4 
BwEtMewIanG 2... .cccsscce eee ese 16 eee eee eee 55 1,277 467 
TE ce ccncceccceces *314 *267 27 360 163 128 238 17,690 3,303 
BOSCIRME cccccescccccce e Ves Toes 115 441 365 788 338 301 399 
Ireland eecces eee see eee 86 eee 162 143 78 eee 

Totals ......... ++++11,941 28,675 35,666 30,850 47,260 29,812 57,070 32,898 7,632 


*Figure for United Kingdom. ftIncluded under England. 





United States—Rye Flour Exports 


Exports of rye flour from the United States, with principal countries of destination, in 
the calendar years from 1918 to 1926 and the fiscal years 1916-17 and 1917-18, as officially 
reported by the Department of Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 














To— 1926 19256 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 '17-18 '16-17 
Austria ..ccccccces ee oe se ee ee oe ee ee ée 
Belgium .......... oe és 9 1 ‘3 +e 15 87 438 69 ee 
COMAGR .cccccccces 4 5 3 4 4 1 3 8 47 3 3 
GEBB cocccccccccce 1 1 ee ° ‘ . ee 1 1 ee 
Denmark ......... ee 1 5 7 2 1 2 9 ° oe 
Dutch West Indies. ee ‘a oe ‘a oe o* 1 1 1 
Esthonia ......... ee e* 3 vw 2 7 ee ee e 
DORM sccccccsce ee 2 9 19 17 25 a) 1 oe es ee 
DORMGS ccccccces ee ar oe 10 19 - es ee ee 97 113 1 
Germany ......... ee 7 112 85 3 5 24 1 ee ee ee 
Gibraltar ......... ee ee oe oe és oe ee 67 ee 1 
GPOOGO cccccccccce 1 os 4 os ‘ a* ee ee es es 
Italy ... seeee ee 16 81 136 
Latvia eevee 3 oe os 
MeRICO .cccccccses ee es ae 1 1 os ve es 28 1 - 
Netherlands eecece ee 3 42 35 5 5 21 9 133 3 2 
Norway ...seeeees ee ee 1 oe 10 6 283 230 404 272 60 
Palestine and Syria 2 2 1 1 ee e° ee os oe ° ee 
Philippine Islands. 5 te o* oe ee es oe ee ee ee ee 
Poland, Danzig ... ee 1 os oe ow 5 8 ee ee es se 
Portege) wcccceses sth ‘* “s se ¥s .* es aa 13 13 ee 
Russia .......00++. 1 1 es oe es ee 2 oe 1 4 ° 
Sweden ........... 1 9 19 21 4 1 1 ee ee 
Switzerland .... ° ee oe es . ee ae 16 16 
Turkey in Europe. 2 3 os oe «* ae 
England .......... 1 os ea 1 “és 827 193 205 1 
a eer oe os 1 _ oe ee ee ee 20 26 1 
Virgin Islands .... oe 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Other countries, .. 1 4 es ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee 

WORAN cecescse 16 37 219 194 57 56 364 1,266 1,446 866 74 





UNITED STATES—OIL CAKE AND MEAL EXPORTS 
Exports of oil cake and meal from the United States, with the principal countries of 
destination, in the calendar years from 1918 to 1926 and in the fiscal year 1916-17, as 
officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in tons of 2,000 lbs (000's omitted): 


COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 














To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1916-17 
Belgium 3 3 3 es 2 3 1 4 oe ee 
Denmark 158 239 138 98 98 148 124 100 336 
Finland or ° es ee os ee oe 6 ee ee 
FARCE ....6..05 ee 1 oe ee 1 1 ee 3 ee 1 
Germany ....... 140 72 70 44 57 52 10 ee oe es 
Irish Free State 2 oe ee oe ee ee ee ee oe ee 
BRMly cccccccccce 1 oe 1 . e oe ° ee oe ee 
Mexico ......... 4 oe ee ee e ee 
Netherlands .... 3 6 5 1 2 se 1 os 
Norway wee 12 oe 17 3 6 13 5 18 oo 36 
Sweden ..... 3 5 11 2 7 6 21 52 ee 68 
Switzerland .. ae ee oe ss ° oe . 1 oe oe 
United Kingdom 69 53 62 21 47 60 3 126 110 
ee 10 3 1 1 1 3 5 5 5 11 
SE. 60.4-5.6.0.0.0.0¢ 4 4 3 1 ee 1 ee ee 
Other countries. 2 13 oe ee ee ee oe 

Totals ..... 421 399 311 172 224 293 170 314 5 574 

LINSEED CAKE AND MEAL 

To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1916-17 
Belgium ....... 63 83 71 41 59 60 13 40 
Denmark ...... ee 5 1 oe ve ee 21 23 ee 65 
Irish Free State 2 ee 0 ee oe oe es ee ee 
Netherlands .... 212 203 204 183 129 168 49 52 146 
Norway ........ oe 1 1 “e oe ee es 
ED decease as oe ee oe ee ee 10 ee ee 
United Kingdom 15 27 39 49 25 29 21 42 8 43 
Camada ....0.0.% 1 1 1 ee oe 4 2 3 15 3 
Germany ....... 2 6 9 7 a 16 8 se 66 ee 
GURGTB ccccccces 1 2 3 4 9 7 20 11 


Totals 326 282 220 177 43 268 
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UNITED STATES—OATS EXPORTS UNITED STATES 


Exports of oats from the United States, with principal countries of destination, in the 
~ . ' Exports of bread and biscuit fror i 
calendar years from 1918 to 1926, and in the fiscal year 1916-17, as officially reported by tination, by calendar years, as pe Bd ‘was See i Gee 








BREAD AND BISCUIT EXPORTS 
























































































































the Department of Commerce, in bushels of 32 Ibs (000’s omitted): pounds (000's omitted): = 
To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1916-17 ‘anae 19261925 1924-1988 :1933 1931 1920 1919 191g 
Belgium ...... 985 1,897 578 370 3,938 es 2,601 8,120 s¢ Argentina ............. oe 6 3 6 4 2 2 44 . 
Br. So. Africa.. 29 Ae ns a a ae ip aay Australia ......sesees 29 32 81 61 17 1 2 ; > 
ab. W. inttes.. 21 33 + nha oa ws sus ove was Sl SE bas aekd kewveexs Be 100 30 xe te ae ae cee ° 
Canada ....... 3,655 13,633 858 198 2,430 1,706 1,246 2,433 30,696 356 Belgium ............... 8 16 oes 8 “hs 238 215 351 : 
US recs cs is 956 1,457 537 1,067 ~—-1,100 918 1,606 2,126 1,690 1,378 Bermuda .............. 120 124 128 125 118 62 19 4 ‘17 
Denmark ...... ie a jan ae 50 vm aie 2 ae eek Brazil ................ 5 1 1 1 1 s 6 5 1 
France ........ 1,269 3,617 81 121 5,904 18 6,275 14,186 18,861 53,561 British Bast Africa.... 84 33 45 ik - aaa ies a 
Germany ...... 1,340 2,613 190 ... 1,881 Age 70 agit 441 British Guiana ........ 7 17 25 42 7 3 11 2 “19 
Greece ........ sores sis pete cae He vate i4 1 yi 153 British Honduras ...... 148 166 135 127 105 139 186 170 70 
Honduras ..... 43 70 41 50 28 28 42 31 22 30 British Oceania ....... 95 58 37 98 13 53 120 54 83 
SE ee skates ie 801 30 coe ae Re ... 1,849 7,832 11,761 ‘British South Africa.... 63 80 127 109 123 185 67 33 59 
Mexico ........ 148 113 92 139 162 187 39 20 68 597 British West Africa.... 1 1 3 5 102 10 22 664 308 
Netherlands ... 1,090 804 957 130 © 4,187 67 499 2,820 ... 4,550 British West Indies— 
Newfoundland eee 3 5 1 3 5 eee 4 3 6 
cat Elen doe 7 5 Ae + 73 39 123 24 24 9 RIN is. 5-9 5 bao wks 92 103 73 176 103 189 27 78 3 
Nicaragua ..... 10 +e vas aes jie band me mint is ind Trinidad and Tobago. 62 207 157 145 306 285 37 33 9 
Norway ....... B-2 40 oe 70 74 86 ie se ok & ES 1s <> v Sadek 65's 166 279 512 510 475 93 114 124 115 
Palestine and EE stesso ge bhaedsc 1,902 2,568 1,832 1,469 1,836 1,014 1,255 1,286 1,066 
Syria ....... ie i tees doc jes die a: dice - sad vee CMM eee eee eeee eens . 2 ae se 21 3 3 8 
Panama ....... 42 35 13 19 20 30 37 69 59 117 CE: DSeaeeqaaveeacees 312 343 242 237 148 95 122 158 73 
Philippine Is... 8 14 1 22 16 23 49 53 Sy: See GIN wa sicesedennvad 2,546 1,607 1,062 609 542 175 =: 1,305 467 35 
BMI ceccceces 24 65 nis ss cae 8 jit is 146 ms Costa Rica ......cceee. 162 185 122 76 59 37 117 37 1 
Sweden ....... 5 28 a Pats 361 45 30 156 TN le 0 Er ae 2,464 3,038 2,542 2,961 676 1,284 5,383 1,195 1,451 
Switzerland ... sd tae ait adn a ‘és <> Sor 357 ... Denmark .............. +e 4 tes ses ves ses 32 186 60 
England ...... *1,899 *3,815 399 899 6,176 sia 135 19,540 53,927 14,659 Dominican Republic ... 482 725 631 433 262 407 779 785 88 
Scotland ...... ee ae. 108 63 666 1 ive ae 614 230 ©606.-: Dutch East Indies ..... tee tes 1 1 oes 16 7 41 238 
es t4 t50 ae wht 275 ae os ae “jie red Sa Dutch Guiana .......... 61 99 92 114 S84 55 101 75 19 
Other countries 26 353 23 al sects eee > we its oe Dutch West Indies..... 254 228 186 140 100 86 59 51 8 
) oy , SRPERELERET ELLE 3 26 17 eee ose a eee ‘ 
Totals ..... 11,574 29,443 3,953 38,155 30,011 3,224 12,878 65,294 114,463 88,944 Far Eastern Republic... ... ees see 26 37 ox ia sas 
*Figure for United Kingdom. ftIncluded under England. {Irish Free State. Framce ......-seeeeeees 39 26 60 19 8 4 86 16 =-:1,375 
French Africa ......... Sas cee “ne 1 8 3 160 680 
F French Guiana ........ 2 4 7 15 8 7 14 46 
} French Oceania ....... 5 11 15 9 14 5 22 33 
United States—Oatmeal and Rolled Oats Exports French West Indies.... 14 15 20 22 27 13 41 322 51 
Exports of oatmeal and rolled oats from the United States, with principal countries of } oom Fete e eee eeeeee 23 22 257 4 2 7 4 4 
ralends rears, ¢ . ss DO €8. 4-6-0008 sede beds 25% 13 6 8 1 ‘oie 13 67 cee 
destination, ed calend vd years, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in iim. ......... i83 142 101 62 “2 é6 107 84 a 
pounds (000's omitted): Ec avescksohiiane 152 170 97 98 64 84 189 124 11 
To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920-1919 191g Honduras .............. 147 209 195 231 122 229 238 195 31 
Argentina ............ 1,971 1,964 1,675 1,245 946 702 1,004 745 135 Hongkong ............. 50 105 58 44 27 15 21 61 14 
Australia ............. 105 153 125 145 105 63 151 149 39 Iceland and Faroe Isl... ... tes tes oes 4 33 12 316 17 
EUR oc vcaeesneedess 121 wa rh aa tie re re ee wee HHALY cece eee cence eeeeee 1 5 2 1 oes 8 85 46 218 
Barbados ............. 13 14 15 10 26 69 57 103 14. JAPAN... sees eee eee eeeee 31 29 135 292 49 40 92 49 14 
BEMER c3 csesiccesccs 5,993 6,973 4,720 4,239 2,815 2,013 1,204 1,868 4,258 Mexico ................ 1,322 1,336 = 1,198 803 673 «1,020 1,543 1,635 ~—1,293 
i sdinee eae 295 a ra ey aa ae box ice ... Miquelon, etc. ......... tee 1 4 5 17 8 4 37 12 
NE ans oneisne'e 60 1,170 809 761 284 472 118 452 436 94 Netherlands ........... 4 3 7 3 4 46 2 3 43 
British East Africa.... 104 ae ae sxe ae eas 5x5 eae oes Newfoundland and 
British India ........- 1,645 1,342 1,463 1,181 1,141 432 965 1,933 283 0 |_ Labrador ............ 36 111 63 68 1 2 1 43 2 
British South Africa... 636 346 703 377 250 151 151 498 4 Nigaragua ............. 144 156 123 100 47 65 145 147 20 
British West Africa.... 258 211 198 153 149 67 115 237 19 Norway ........+seeeee 5 L 11 61 6 3 50 643 42 
British West Indies— Palestine and Syria ... 52 50 70 101 4 30 ve ‘a4 ee 
ee ar 326 317 216 268 219 206 330 277 46 Pamama .........eeeees 555 611 455 417 258 427 417 437 313 
Trinidad and Tobago 132 122 89 92 95 65 107 44 B —- PETU ces eececeeseccceee 75 56 56 42 23 12 59 50 7 
a 53 44 201 197 45 54 101 80 22 Philippine Islands ..... 141 212 85 48 37 15 104 89 417 
I a Fades 40eee3 5,949 3,641 884 1,696 923 1,414 1,322 73 2,649 Poland and Danzig..... 12 701 483 45 15 1,729 544 ae eo 
ES As a.ana aay 0 os 41 149 137 121 53 39 395 311 101 Portuguese Africa ..... 9 7 18 30 15 19 20 111 5 
"EF er .. 1,246 617 414 348 363 186 151 456 70 Russia in Asia ........ 8 23 Z 1 12 63 84 52 24 
NN Tee 1,280 763 535 381 276 118 254 225 20 Russia in Europe ...... 1 1 tee 2 tee wes 3 24 241 
Costa Rica .........06. 296 290 183 124 97 56 171 98 11 Sweden ............065. 9 19 8 17 2 2 126 25 hs 
| Ee 541 484 467 506 253 188 668 390 557 ‘Turkey in Asia ........ wee eee see eee oes 13 518 ose 
Czechoslovakia ........ 5,353 188 ees 144 11 eee oe eee ... Turkey in Europe ...... sss es tee 2 13 +s 215 51 7 
Peers ... 5,800 3,415 12,902 14,080 9,919 955 14,111 30 England ..........+-+5+ *236 *472 313 386 297 230 8=.2,739 467 444 
Dominican Republic .. 117 an cae ace cas cae eee ca om Scotland .......eseseeees t... ees 2 eee _ eee cae 131 cn 
Dutch East Indies..... 759 543 653 391 499 92 543 560 4 Venezuela ..........06. 1,519 1,296 845 603 457 299 664 660 67 
Dutch Guiana ........ 190 87 82 80 84 58 17 112 Virgin Islands ......... 63 86 84 59 100 99 76 54 39 
Dutch West Indies .... 115 i te# < ; no. Other countries ........ 77 84 57 re ans eae a> Pree 
5-55-00 0.0.0:06060% 235 awe ass ae eee as oes abs a4 a Zs args 
Reypt ..........ccc0e. 237 216 161 183 133 147 27 18 at ee 13,935 16,026 12,908 11,081 7,076 9,060 18,755 12,827 8,586 
Ev pceepsaeewows 94 3 4 87 1 347 +25 at hes *Figures for United Kingdom. fIncluded under England. 
IE span 5:65.00 %40 00% 17,272 21,703 5,542 13,203 1,580 6,081 5,367 10,851 ies 
EE eines a ceeaeees 892 $23 610 718 498 323 3 7454, 
Oe See 327 866 473 869 648 218 200 5 ree United States—Oats Imports 
a 4 6 6b e 4S 35 31 32 13 11 36 16 102 eee Imports of oats into the United States during the calendar years 1918 to 1926 and in 
Guatemala ..........5. 152 ese eee ees see see tae see tee the fiscal year 1917-18, by countries of origin, as officially reported by the Department of 
re 289 281 230 263 235 = aes ee = Commerce, in bushels of 32 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
Hongkong ...........- 452 751 1,026 1,337 751 30 zl 7 . P 2.08 
Iceland and Faroe Isl.. 264 296 32 487 1,294 132 91 1,537 5,988 PO fap SS Se ee a Se ee eee 
Irish Free State ....... 8,148 13,925 ves ve. es "es ae mat ee CS egies a5 154 177 6,904 282 1,288 3,563 6,389 608 1,444 2,534 
eee 48 51 38 69 13 13. i: 930 .— pe ‘ “" 7 
EC aes i ob06 en wees 364 266 188 204 164 87 100 215 24 cules... to ad ne dd 3 ag | ees ‘ 
Mexico . See 4311 3,412 3,191 2,176 1,755 1,523 1,948 2,236 oe 2S *y % me i 2 3 ; ne 7 
Mozambique ........+. eee see eee see eee ees ees eee I fe co ae mh ae >. cad it 
Netherlands ........... 32,892 27,676 21,442 24,525 19,642 22,810 12,001 49,081 ae ae aay a, Bee ner . | a 
Newfoundland and . eae see 84 98 1.194 iim eect 
RAMMPARGE ciiccscccces 870 928 43 see , 7 5 2 2.59 
— ............. 204 52 44 359 330 1,344 519 8,701 6.062 Totals ..... 157 178 6,964 317 1,299 3,565 6,728 609 1,444 591 
ee 108 ee ove ates eee see see one eee 
RCS vag saxexnes 599 479 382 348 293 331 $33 403 341 
DS bccn wens sean 1,011 854 388 288 355 6 ‘ y ake 
Philippine Islands .... 404 372 261 301 239 88 165 345 204 UNITED STATES FISCAL YEAR EXPORTS 
Poland and Danzig.... 43 65 272 315 13 414 84 one oe Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
—— in Burope ..... m. =3 ee ok - - stale a See States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
SPAIN wc cree seveesrevese eee eee see see eee see eee eee 
Straits Settlements ... 866 694 318 242 445 70 453 526 52 WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
eas 6.4035 2,145 8,150 3,853 14,791 2,710 7,234 «2,933 21,946 2,897 —vears ending (In bus, 000°’s omitted) 
Switserland gonsesennes Mi oi? Ps 809 739 ee Se ve 4.3 she re + eg sae Wheat, bus Flour. bbIs years endin ? 
nitec NeGom ....6-. 31,699 ® eee eee eee ees eee eee eee 
ngland ............ ‘bei ... 15,584 43,914 35,714 23,458 18,210 64,757 230,378 — pbk edit die wert ert eee June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
ea ges ... 1,982 10,102 4,985 1,289 2,206 4,875 25,116 jgog° "°°" "** 195 490,000 13:896.000 pasgtee sees 17,044 (17,563 = 9,245 21,613 
NN is Spe baat ve ... 7,581 18,566 17,925 14,702 10,255 4,323 eee Se 78,793,034 17'252,620 eed te eeeee aes a eH 30,975 os.008 
Uruguay .............. 1,127 910 (493 766 302 550 360 #6514 . 2a... 154,950,971 eT RE +> Sea ie Me ee BR 
Venezuela ............ 608 351 219 154 99 80 118 75 3 + etesdaee 208,321,091 15,796,824 7 leila 18.501 93.146 18'790 50,227 
Other countries ....... 672 1,770 1,003 eee eee eee eee eee ee Cn «wtieteok 293,267,637 16,181,234 —...... 22,400 176,410 15.767 29'904 
SES nea 122,430,724 21,651,261 4991..." """ 90'457 66,911 4.302 45.735 
MI cxvsenkssesa 140,900 151,654 83,446 159,975 114,123 98,839 65,921 220,967 299,198 © 1819----. eesees 176,888,973 24,181,979 = 1920....... 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
BE 5555065508 34,118,853 21,879,951  1919..-'''" 90:458 16.688 96361 27.540 
| Seeeereer 149,831,427 11,942,778  4918:.:'''" 26285 40,997 106,837 11,990 
: yt sttees ig yo erect 1917....... 16,881 64,720 88,944 18,260 
COTTONSEED MEAL—AVERAGE FARM PRICES OPS aa etd 92,393,775 111821,461 . panes 
Average farm prices of cottonseed meal in the United States, in dollars per ton, on the beer pees ee eees berry tt yt 4 21223 
fifteenth of each month, as reported by the Department of Agriculture: ME cen. 23,729,302 10,129,435 1,823 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Av’ge BERG. ccccvecese 46,679,876 9,040,987 9 
1910. 32.33 33.77 33.17 82.70 32.69 32.18 32.38 32.64 $2.36 31.84 31.37 381.58 32.42 1909........... 66,923,244 10,521,161 220 
1911. 31.83 31.42 $1.82 31.09 $1.08 30.92 31.17 30.92 31.01 30.73 30.12 30.50 $1.01 1908........ .++ 100,371,057 13,927,247 1.972 
1912. 30.42 80.87 $1.22 81.80 32.28 31.84 31.82 31.53 30.60 30.28 29.37 30.16 31.02 1907........... 76,569,423 15,584,667 2419 
1918. 30.97 $1.16 31.08 380.89 31.23 $1.53 31.56 31.78 $82.82 $1.94 31.97 32.36 31.57 1906........... 34,973,291 13,919,048 "749 
1914. 32.49 32.59 32.65 32.75 32.98 32.68 32.62 32.34 30.73 29.44 28.36 29.04 31.56 1905....... sees 4,394,402 8,826,335 1,355 
1915. 29.53 30.88 31.32 31.43 31.54 31.39 31.36 31.07 30.79 33.77 34.96 36.45 32.04 1904..... seeees 44,230,169 16,999,432 a 
1916. 37.03 87.08 36.46 36.02 35.72 35.60 34.93 35.05 36.17 37.80 41.52 42.96 37.20  19038........... 114,181,420 19,716,484 765 
1917. 42.95 43.33 43.67 44.73 45.62 46.17 46.45 49.25 60.00 50.98 53.52 55.52 47.60  1902---+++++.++ 154,856,000 19,769,000 5,422 
1918. 55.93 56.25 56.59 66.41 656.21 56.18 65.69 55.60 57.40 59.22 69.93 60.64 57.17 1901---++++: coo Sines Ly tye 2,697 
1919. 62.81 62.61 62.88 63.29 63.40 63.06 64.77 71.72 74.08 72.58 76.16 78.57 67.99  1900----2++++- . Sicenaee a evare 2,326 
1920. 79.39 79.79 79.70 78.87 78.74 78.52 77.68 73.84 68.22 61.81 50.96 47.97 71.29 2899---++++++s: 189, 688,000 18,658,680 2,355 
1921. 42.92 41.93 40.17 87.41 86.75 37.84 38.24 40.74 41.97 43.54 43.67 44.23 40.78 pl ‘ee Sse ten a aaaibes so ate ase 10,141 
1922. 45.08 45.26 47.90 49.44 50.47 50.42 61.06 48.87 45.48 46.10 50.54 52.70 48.61 isos | ror 60.650, "621. eth 
. : : - sseees 60,650,000 14,621,000 8560 
1928. 62.79 53.91 653.37 52.79 52.35 51.89 60.36 49.64 49.47 651.08 51.49 51.75 51.74 1895 76,103,000 15,269,000 “gas 
1924. 62.33 Be ,103, 269, 0 
51.73 50.26 49.34 49.09 47.99 48.03 49.78 48.98. 48.36 47.86 48:49 49.35 1894....... ses. 88,415,000 16,860,000 , 9 
1925. 48.49 48.81 47.01 46.17 46.98. 46.36 47.06 48.71 47.43 45.48 44.81 43.62 46.74 1898... ce sesis 117,121,000 16,620,000 1894....... 5.219 65,324 5,740 231 
ee Wess Gee GRR occk (uscet SBME S ccvs Rowe’ WEB cas cana. SO "197, 1893....... 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
aes . SS ae «ees 157,280,000 15,197,000 
See See ° pe Carns 1891 150,565,000 a “—. wo. |e eS 
: *Prices are now compiled quarterly. 3 ; Ce Si. hh: )6=6|( oie etn . yp 7,946,000 =1891....... 973 30,768 953 332 
PE cautecnces 153,253,000 6,011,000 1890....... 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 
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UNITED STATES—BARLEY EXPORTS 


Exports of barley from the United States, with principal countries of destination, in 
the calendar years from 1918 to 1926 and the fiscal year 1916-17, as officially reported by 
the Department of Commerce, in bushels of 48 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1916-17 
Algeria ....... 363 ees eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Belgium ...... 546 2,631 1,089 22 24 1,896 2,984 1,469 2,331 1,784 200 
Canada ....... 2,004 6,477 703 4 2 62 206 747 499 308 
China ...-+-s-- eee 11 1 oes eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Cuba .....++- Se <u 1 3 2 1 1 2 39 55 1 
Denmark ..... 292 895 156 68 238 737 eee 1,420 eee 722 
France ....... 37 16 46 one 1,500 167 1 17 2,867 273 
Germany ...... 1,205 6,538 4,756 112 491 344 48 7 eee ove 
Greece ........ eee oes eee eee 338 eve 246 466 eee 91 
Hongkong ..... eee 287 eee eee ees eee eee cee ees eee 
Italy ..cceccees one 8 oe ‘un 2 eee eee 410 3,191 201 
Mexico ........ 222 143 192 195 175 309 106 81 37 42 
Netherlands ... 264 1,225 2,072 134 1,140 1,807 558 6,302 bee 2,840 
Norway ....... 460 688 498 251 611 845 68 115 218 1,217 
Panama ....... eee 4 ese 1 342 eee 927 ose eee eee 
Russia in Eur.. eee 4 ewe coe 1 2 eee 282 6 one 
Sweden ....... eee 14 eae eee 79 407 eee 369 ene 459 
Switzerland .. ° . oan ‘tae ede oe ee 216 170 754 
Turkey in Asia eee sae aia 93 eee a ane pes 
England ...... *8, 183 *10, 753 9,785 9,463 10,101 16,298 10,098 20,189 8,601 6,706 
Scotland ...... v. t. 1,197 1,198 1,767 1,745 2,993 2,807 893 1,522 
Ireland ....... t.. oe $357 212 302 23 30 1,171 1,787 282 308 
Venezuela ..... tee 2 sée ane swe eee wae se coe 
Other countries 10 106 ou 





Totals .... 13,586 29,058 20,712 11,954 18,781 25,834 17,854 37,612 18,805 16,381 
*Figures for United Kingdom. tIncluded under England. fIrish Free State. 





United States—Exports by Ports 
Exports of grain and wheat flour during the calendar year 1927, by ports, 000’s omitted: 


New All 

York Phila. Balt. Va. N.O. Galv. Sabine Ore. S.F. Wash. other Total 
Wheat, bus..14,582 4,994 8,102 1,619 8,887 24,508 oo. 37,275 -+. 7,894 160,446 168,307 
Flour, bbls... 4,795 228 460 176 2,093 1,650 .... 834 307 1,942 341 12,826 
Corn, bus.... 537 30 581 43 3,317 7176 eee 2x4 2 24 $8,118 13,428 
Rye, bus..... 8,392 236 890 43 963 500 one 64 e+e e+ £29,852 35,940 
Oats, bus.... 1,999 a, aor 1,048 13 eas 3 1 6,833 10,053 
Barley, bus.. 9,694 128 1,828 ... 1 1, 91 i2 1 14 12,181 1 $12,213 37,973 
*Rice, Ibs.... 1,215 «e+ 120,394 29,137 12,347 «++ 67,652 264 8,587 239,596 


*Does not oaielin Soden ‘oo. tPrincipally out of Duluth. {Principally out of Cana- 
dian border ports. 





UNITED STATES—FEED EXPORTS IN 1927 


Exports of feedingstuffs from the United States in the calendar year 1927, as compiled 
from the monthly reports of the Department of Commerce: 


BRAN AND MIDDLINGS, TONS 





To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
MORICO cc scccces 103 31 15 15 6 16 =. 2 3 8 13 15 227 
e606 0000.60 264 100 226 101 268 382 462 453 265 156 42 159 2,878 
Other W. Indies. .. 12 2 2° 14 10 1 oe ss 8 4 7 68 
yt rr 649 421 100 os ve o* os om oe ee é os 1,170 
DUROTE cccccccces 562 125 94 19 18 55 61 134 11 i111 8 86 7174 

Terese eces 1,068 689 437 135 306 463 524 589 279 283 67 267 5,107 


SCREENINGS, TONS 














Belgium ........ 462 274 173 oe os oe os ee 48 11 ee ee 968 
Germany ......- os ee ee 285 oe ee 55 e* o 20 19 16 395 
Netherlands ..... ee e* ee ee e oe or se 84 oe o" ee 84 
CORAER .cccccese 34 os ee és 248 104 es 33 oe es 1 60 480 
GORA cocccccccces as ve 50 oe es ee oe es 5 ee ee ee 55 
SG ossté encase 0 as a« 50 o- a+ es os oe 50 ee oT 100 
BOND ccscecoess 2 7 1 ee ee 20 2 56 ee 55 ee ee 142 
Totals .cccee 498 281 224 335 248 124 57 89 137 136 20 76 2,225 
OTHER MILLFEEDS, TONS 
Germany ....... 100 86750 9 247 2,200 376 2,255 484 1,085 1,702 1,593 1,666 12,467 
Netherlands .... .. 201 328 23 100 185 359 165 6535 -- 2438 449 2,588 
Sweden ....ccccs 16 16 ee ee ee oe es ee ee oe ee ee 32 
U. Kingdom .... 40 264 170 22 oe 48 257 323 360 165 .226 193 2,068 
Canada ...cecoce 12 309 198 45 47 40 100 31 34 97 227 119 1,373 
Mexico ..cccccee 2 2 18 oe 1 oe 1 2 2 10 60 4 102 
| Perr 281 359 479 611 455 152 383 312 3 23 «4142 81 3,281 
Other W. Indies. 4 ee 30 2 13 11 2 24 1 1 oe 7 95 
Newfoundland .. 27 54 os ee os os 30 26 ee es oe ee 111 
BOER sccrcenese 6 42 67 6 52 17 18 3 253 1,640 45 21 2,170 
Totals ...... 620 1,997 1,299 956 2,868 829 3,405 1,344 2,255 3,639 2,536 2,540 24,288 
LINSEED OIL CAKE AND MEAL, TONS (000’S OMITTED) 
Belgium .......-. 11 8 7 11 6 8 10 10 8 9 13 14 115 
Germany ......-. ee 1 ee ee oe z ee ee ee ee oe ee 3 
Netherlands .... 16 17 22 17 12 14 15 15 17 12 15 12 184 
U. Kingdom .... 3 2 3 3 2 2 2 3 1 2 1 1 25 
CENETD cc cccccses oe oe se 1 oe es oe ee ee ee oe ee 2 
Irish Free State. .. es as ee 1 ee oe 1 * ee ee oe 3 
Totals ...... $1 27 32 32 21 26 26 29 26 24 29 27 332 
COTTONSEED OIL CAKE AND MEAL, TONS (000°S OMITTED) 

Denmark ....... 32 36 10 2 12 10 19 10 18 32 40 25 247 
Germany ........ 21 16 7 3 5 eo as 2 6 10 13 13 97 
Netherlands .... 1 ee ss oe oe oe a ee ee 2 2 ee 7 
NOPWRY ccccccecs 3 1 3 oe 2 1 ee oe 1 1 2 ee 13 
Sweden ......... ee os os ee ee ee os 1 1 oe ee 3 
U. Kingdom .... 14 4 2 3 2 5 3 ee ee 3 5 3 43 
Irish Free State. 7 ee ee ee ee 2 ee ee oe ee 1 10 
CURED cc cctccoce 3 4 1 1 oe ee 1 1 1 6 2 2 21 
Totals ...... 81 62 24 9 22 18 23 15 26 64 64 43 441 
United States—Grain Products Exports president, George P. Case, Johnson, Case & 


Hanson, Inc; board of directors, C. T. Ste- 
Exports of miscellaneous grain products venson, H, G. Dickey, P. B. Getchell, A. F. 
in the calendar years 1926 and 1927, as re- Owen, F. J. Seidl, J. C. Wyman, BE. E. 





Ported by the Department of Commerce: Mitchell, G. K. Labatt, W. C. Helm, F. 
1926 1927 Carleton Smith; board of arbitration, Asher 

Barley malt, bus ..... 8,315,730 2,869,418 Howard, E. S. Ferguson, F. B. Carr, C. E. 
Corn meal, bbls....... 516,479 387,383 Lockerby, J. H. Stadon; board of appeals, 
Hominy and grits, Ibs. 30,141,020 23,144,834 E. L. Doherty, M. W. Smith, C. G. Williams, 
Oatmeal and _ rolled J. A. Mull, P. C. Rutherford. 

COREE, TOO .cccccccses 140,900,240 66,562,230 
Rice flour, meal and 

broken rice, lbs..... 40,410,408 70,402,695 United States—Imports of Canadian Wheat 
Rye flour, bbls ....... 15,667 38,460 The United States Department of Com- 


Biscuits and crackers. 13,935,321 11,489,395 merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
Macaroni, etc., lbs.... 8,272,634 8,468,264 the principal northern border ports as fol- 
Cereal breakfast foods, . lows, in bushels: 
Di ttascudaekeseee 2,247,152 2,891,495 July 1, July 1, July 1, 
1925-June 1926-June 1927-Dec. 
30,1926 30, 1927 31, 1927 








Min lis Chamber of C ce Duty paid ... 1,642,000 4,000 6 
For milling in 
President, John S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury ONE saves 15,021,000 18,268,000 7,591,000 


Flour Mills Co; first vice president, W. J. 
Russell, Commander Milling Co; second vice WORE a ccun 16,663,000 13,272,000 7,591,006 
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UNITED STATES—JUTE AND BURLAP IMPORTS 


Imports of jute, jute bags and burlap by calendar years, as officially reported by the 


Department of Commerce: 


JUTE AND JUTE BUTTS, TONS 

















From— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
British Malaya ...... 756 eae ne a0 ee oes eee 6* eee 
RE 132 wee ose coe . 
PPARCO cccccccccceses 27 15 ome — 319 203 e 
PCE 426 560 61 857 3,451 eae eee TT oss 
ee *369 *183 3 132 434 220 663 158 88 
BEE “SSCencescrecsves 135 oe ose Se ose eee eee eee eee 
Pree Peve Pace 469 706 491 244 143 4 
BERD cacccccccvcese oes eve ve eee coe 287 ose 
ee ee 601 10 can 35 rT 120 186 17 
BD 09 66866560530008 66,112 63,612 67,276 81,914 72,400 60,850 94,439 61,878 70,594 
British East Indies .. oak ane oes 89 oes 249 88 715 
Dutch East Indies < 105 530 15 eee eee 
Philippine Islands 197 248 85 
British East Africa .. ee oss <rs ee 391 eee ose eee 
Other countries ..... 205 171 95 249 142 121 38 18 

TOURS sccecsveves 68,763 64,551 67,904 83,982 77,939 62,416 96,039 62,332 71,414 

JUTE BAGS, POUNDS (000'S OMITTED) 

From— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
SPURTE ccccccccnces eee eee eee 2 eee eos 41 eee eee 
BOMRGO cccccccccccess eee 1 oe 2 2 . 
GPO cccccccccese 8 39 1 7 7 1 33 
GNOD ceccvcccvcccsce ove 006 ae oe oe 21 
ME Bisse 6-eusecnsaee son oes 12 2 1 eee eee eee eee 
Netherlands ......... 1 67 1 ee 28 eee eee eee eee 
DD «506ae e008 60:6 awe 1 1 2 cee eee eee ee ee 
DOO weccsecccceces 1 2 eee 53 e 
EMRGER cocccccevccsses see 3 eee eee eee 
Roumania .........+. os ee 4 eee eee 
GED sce ccccsccvccece see (oe eee $08 eee 4 4 eee eee 
eee *428 *1,036 58 1,227 3,833 5,020 194 177 44 
| ee eee Fess 215 439 7156 281 327 63 159 
Pree oes eae 08 een ese eos eee 9 73 
GES. cccccnccccsecs 42 343 231 154 35 186 427 614 388 
PRMRMR ccccccscccces ose eee 9 ove eee eee eee eee 4 
BEOMIOO ccccvecscccece one 9 45 3 2 1 32 4 147 
COlOMDIa cccccccccece 2 4 2 ° ° ° coe ° eee 
Trinidad and Tobago. eee eee ° oes eee 99 oes eee 
GHB cecsocescccccece 64 7 100 2 100 eee 33 11 
Virgin Islands ....... tun aa “<2 33 ets 6a eee eee 1 
} terre ee 22 1 eee ° 
Dominican Republic.. 16 110 133 139 26 
Dutch West Indies ... rr ous eee eee eee 5 ove eee 
PEOMUIME,. ceccvececser ons 34 6 3 8 
CRIME ccccccccccccces — 149 ene eee ese eee 1 126 ose 
BEY. 4-05 065065.0000 0:0 46,410 46,035 34,615 36,950 44,852 59,433 48,583 44,524 33,632 
Straits Settlements .. 196 ren - oon eee eee 114 162 eee 
Other Br. East Indies eas 2 53 oa eee 100 
Dutch East Indies oe ons eee 5 eee 
TEORGMORE 2 ccccccccse 66 as eos 3 20 169 1,120 2 ose 
JODOR coscsccccescese 112 102 55 633 401 14 330 496 1,155 
Kwangtung .......... 46 237 ee 299 169 eee eee eee 
RUBIO occccvcceses ian 6 owe eae 

Wetals cccccsscves 47,395 48,070 35,413 40,078 50,205 65,250 51,427 46,216 35,622 

BURLAPS, POUNDS (000'S OMITTED) 

From— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
| | eee 959 117 1,404 1,988 1,817 1,393 1,225 34 eae 
PRE sevcsceenceses 1 71 1 50 oes 675 eee 
TRUEBTIR ccc ccncccccvces ses ° 2 ees eae oa nee 
CR .n.5 0-6 0000000 5,910 6, 375 14,879 11,728 474 629 1,619 
Netherlands ......... 389 122 1,847 1,424 170 63 142 
BETTE co ccewssecesece 1,467 943 1,144 122 ‘es ua +e 
Czechoslovakia ....... 2,190 1,732 657 399 104 
Poland, Danzig ...... 82 107 978 134 3 
POPCRGRL ccccccctcese see 1 ees eas 
Argentina 2,899 350 808 414 225 ees 1 
BOGE scccccess ine 4,076 333 2,217 4,528 955 1 
Switzerland eas ee 116 75 2 ses oes <s% nae 
England ..........++:+ *54,319 *55, 829 2,135 3,989 4,583 1,543 6,570 3,268 503 
BOSCIAME .ncccvecscess Poce Tos 53,819 651,392 652,613 24,495 44,163 34,866 6,984 
TFOIAMG ccccccccccvess ens ‘ws 300 301 35 27 86 122 348 
COME. cccceorecedees 56 123 359 265 12 369 21 1,366 177 
MeRICO ..ccccvcsccccs one 1 eae 24 ove 138 825 698 
CE 60-6 904-0 40400808: Te a 390 oes eee eee ese 
BED weescceccacscees 524,794 558, 152 2 493,266 519,400 457, 839 444, 670 512,206 400,259 425,381 
British East Indies... ee 887 2,026 217 60 510 675 1 
Hongkong ........--- ee “41 401 54 23 14 1,555 620 324 
FOMOM ccsesescccasece 301 56 ° rr 183 313 963 737 
Philippine Islands eee see eve 1,039 ee 59 306 eee 
French Africa 37 see ee eee owe 
Chima ..cccccess 9.8: eas 5 
Other countries 1,534 1,425 

Potala ..ccccsesess 598,977 625,816 575,653 598,473 520,510 474,168 568,780 443,730 435,205 


*Figures for the United Kingdom. 


+Figures included under England. 





Duluth—Board of Trade 


President, George Barnum, Jr; vice presi- 
dent, H. S. Newell; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles F. Macdonald; directors: W. B. 
Joyce, C. C. Blair, G. E. Robson, B. Stock- 


man, W. R. McCarthy, Ely Salyards, 


H. J. 


Atwood, G. H. Spencer, W. J. McCabe. 





UNITED STATES—FLAXSEED 


IMPORTS 


Flaxseed imports into the United States, 
by months and countries, during the calen- 
dar years 1926 and 1927, were as follows, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


-Argentina— --Canada-—, 





1926 1927 1926 1927 

January ..... 1,140 2,222 159 7 
February .... 1,648 1,236 133 85 
March 1,966 8 131 
April 2,237 28 123 
May 1,800 506 576 
June 2,362 126 562 
GD ceveveces 862 1,202 471 180 
August ...... 986 895 279 228 
September ... 1,081 1,497 475 198 
October ...... 2,475 1,491 477 263 
November ... 2,322 1,485 246 eee 
December .... 1,031 969 136 60 
Other countries -~—Totals—, 

1926 1927 1926 1927 

January ..... 1 8 1,301 2,237 
February .... o«% 6 1,780 1,327 
BEOPGR cvccees we cae 2,813 2,097 
pS Ao eee eve 1,297 2,360 
MT $2 60eseve oe 1,988 2,376 
Pe oe 2,470 2,925 
GUE. coscecees 38 eee 1,871 1,381 
BE sc vess son eee 1,264 1,123 
September ... oee 20 1,557 1,716 
October ..... P oes 3 2,962 1,758 
November ... oes 6 2,568 1,491 
December .... 24 oes 1,190 1,029 


Flaxseed imports into the United States 
by calendar years were as follows, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





From 





Argentina Canada *Totals 
1927....0.0+20- 19,365 2,411 21,821 
BODES. cccccccese 19,443 2,906 22,550 

5,917 16,510 
2,750 16,589 
3,008 24,332 
2,254 14,913 
3,095 12,326 
1,638 24,641 
1919.... ee 12,354 1,279 14,036 
1918. cocce 9,668 3,240 12,974 


Flaxseed imports into the United States by 
fiscal years ending June 30 were as follows, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——_F rom——>7. 
Year ending Argen- 

June 30— tina Canada ‘*Totals 
BOBT . cccccccccsces 20,582 3,566 24,225 
1936. cccccscccece 16,375 2,949 19,364 
BESO sc cccccesevcvce 8,255 5,137 13,419 
1084. .ccccccs +seee 16,169 3,365 19,577 
1923...... eccccoce 22,881 2,191 25,006 
1988. .c.ccee ecccee 10,409, 3,013 13,632 
1981. wcccccccceces 13,145 2,635 16,170 
TOSS. wcccccccccces 22,242 816 23,392 
1919. wccccccsccces 6,977 1,304 8,427 
BOAS. cccccsccccces 7,432 5,501 13,367 
WET ec cccccsccce ++. 6,009 7,016 12,394 
WOU}. wn ccccccccccee 11,468 3,095 14,679 
WOBB. cc ccccccsvcces 6,630 10,666 


*Including other countries. 





London—Greatest Bakery 
In London there are several large steam 
bakeries, one of which uses 3,500 sacks 
(5,000 bbls) of flour per week, or as much 
in a year as the average output of a 
1,200-bbl mill. 
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ACREAGE AND YIELD OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL CROPS 


A Section Devoted to Statistics Dealing With the Acreage Planted to and the Yield of Various Agricultural Crops 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





in Countries Which Are Foreign to the United States. 


CANADA—1927 CROPS, BY PROVINCES 


Canadian production and acreage of the more important grains in 1927, by provinces, 


in bushels (000's omitted): 


























Cc Bushels Acre 
Wheat Oats Barley Wheat Oats Barley 
Prince Edward Island .. 424 4,412 122 29 162 6 
Nova Scotia .......... 127 3,228 211 7 112 8 
New Brunswick ........ 142 6,227 147 10 204 6 
PEED sevcccssecceseases 1,049 50,609 3,088 61 1,782 125 
CGD secacecccsseenes 21,856 101,914 17,238 871 2,689 614 
PY -cicvees 6eeeeae 30,773 25,767 36,717 2,196 1,644 1,612 
Saskatchewan .......... 212,860 142,526 27,129 12,979 4,413 926 
BEPOTER secccccccccescce 171,286 101,160 12,000 6,261 2,248 400 
British Columbia ....... 1,508 4,370 286 56 87 8 
WORRES cccescvocsees 440,025 439,213 96,938 22,459 13,241 3,504 
WESTERN CANADA—CROPS CANADA—CROPS 


Government estimates of the four leading 
crops in each of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, by crop years, 
in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


MANITOBA 
Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
See 30,773 25,767 36,717 1,198 
BORG. cccccccce 61,677 62,517 60,808 2,043 


71,770 62,156 1,664 
70,729 40,923 3,403 
68,704 26,726 1,395 
76,379 30,617 817 
49,442 19,681 644 
67,657 17,520 1,157 
68,739 24,642 1,140 
64,473 27,963 1,090 
63,372 26,014 652 
67,729 24,116 587 





| Serre 96,663 101,078 35,281 740 
| See 62,491 62,034 23,866 1,001 
BOIS. cccvccces 62,755 81,410 33,014 1,301 
WDIB.cccccccce 68,433 87,190 38,795 2.671 
BORA. cvcccces - 61,058 73,786 23,999 1,205 
BORG. ccccvvece 39,916 42,647 12,960 410 
1909.......... 45,774 60,983 16,416 253 
1908....... «.. 49,252 44,686 18,135 502 
| eee .. 89,688 42,140 16,752 317 
BOGE. cvccceves 61,250 60,692 17,532 276 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
. See 212,860 142,526 27,129 3,373 
ere 215,101 131,905 25,863 4,305 
., ae 240,551 174,967 27,061 7,439 
BRS 0:6:5.004.6% 132,918 97,345 17,360 6,119 
, Sarre 252,622 191,810 19,278 6,493 
eer 240,480 200,101 18,775 4,662 


188,000 170,613 13,343 3.230 
113,135 141,649 10,501 5,705 
88,221 120,569 13,804 5,797 
+. 92,492 107,252 11,888 4,204 
- 117,893 123,214 14,068 4,710 
121,864 138,882 
214,794 146,898 9,462 7,806 
74,610 66,698 5,627 5,086 
112,369 110,210 9,279 11,654 
107,168 107,620 8,320 14,171 
96,596 98,676 6,859 10,377 
72,666 63,315 5,859 3,044 
90,215 105,465 7,833 4,448 
43,540 41,633 2,695 1,570 
27,692 23,325 1,350 1,365 
37,040 23,966 1,316 711 





ALBERTA 
Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Se 171,286 101,160 12,000 202 
BORE recvecece 113,120 67,210 8,910 82 
BEERS ocececee 108,429 75,517 14,924 35 
1924......... 61,3812 60,972 10,293 55 
1923 ee + 166,834 114,977 14,774 156 
BOBS. ccccccce 61,883 32,290 5,388 83 
BORD. ccccccece 63,044 64,192 11,657 171 
1920. eee 83,461 115,091 12,739 726 
BAB. ccccccce 37,106 61,760 9,600 180 
TDLB. .ccccces 24,751 60,322 7,756 825 
BET 6s 0000000 62,992 86,288 10,386 978 
WDIS . cccccece 41,500 72,000 9,000 585 
1918. .vccccee 43,675 65,250 14,700 600 
BORG. cccccccs 13,694 27,596 7,473 601 
eee 21,610 44,078 8,645 799 
oo er 19,830 37,085 6,287 1,196 
BORD. cccccccs 20,066 27,604 3,037 153 
Bnecesceue 7,904 12,158 1,889 46 
SE 8,467 24,819 3,310 131 
eee 7,094 16,922 1,949 73 
BOOT co cccccces 4,194 9,247 1,082 50 
BOOS sc ccccces $,966 13,136 2,157 38 
TOTALS, THREE PROVINCES 
Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
BRT 6 00400006 414,919 269,453 75,846 4,773 
ee 379,898 241,632 85,581 6,430 
. See 388,433 322,254 94,141 9,138 
heer 235,694 229,046 68,376 9,577 
eer 452,260 365,491 658,778 7,044 





Ontario—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the provincial government 
of the acreage and production of principal 
grains in Ontario (000’s omitted): 


—1926—~7. v—1927— 

Wheat— Acres Bus Acres Bus 
Winter .... 807 20,988 761 19,448 
Spring ..... 115 2,166 120 2,408 
GEES, ccccecees 2,832 95,722 2,689 101,914 
BEE scecece 449 14,447 616 17,238 
De isGicesses 86 1,601 72 1,289 
Buckwheat ... 235 4,975 249 5,893 
GOT  ccccccce 179 10,329 103 6,449 


Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1927... 440,025 96,938 10,890 4,262 
1926... 406,269 103,651 9,932 7,815 
1925... 416,850 112,668 10,449 10,564 
1924... 262,097 88,807 11,412 11,998 
1923... 474,199 76,997 9,743 13,608 
1922... 399,786 71,865 9,701 18,798 
1921... 300,858 59,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 
1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 17,287 11,376 14,205 
1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915... 393,543 54,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1913... 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912... 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911... 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910... 149,989 46,147 7,244 18,726 
1909... 166,744 55,398 7,806 19,258 
1908... 112,434 46,732 7,153 22,872 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
1927.... 4,885 439,713 14,951 2,795 
1926.... 6,547 404,598 11,810 2,635 
1925.... 9,297 513,384 13,689 3,411 
1924.... 9,695 405,976 13,761 3,239 
1923.... 17,140 563,998 23,231 2,898 
1922.... 5,008 491,239 32,373 3.675 
1921.... 4,113 426,233 21,455 2,770 
1920.... 7,998 530,710 11,306 3,628 
1919.... 6,473 394,387 10,207 3,406 
1918.... 6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
1917 - 56,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
1916 - 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
1915 - 6,114 464,954 2,486 8,464 
1914 - 17,176 313,078 2,017 3,363 
1913 - 17,539 404,669 2,300 3,952 
1912.... 26,130 $91,629 2,428 3,913 
1911.... 10,076 365,179 2,492 4,666 
1910.... 3,802 323,449 1,643 6,538 
1909.... 2,213 353,466 1,715 8,145 
1908.... 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1927.... 22,460 3,506 471 1382 
1926.... 22,768 3,795 460 210 
1925.... 21,958 4,076 465 239 
1924.... 22,056 3,408 eee eee 
1923.... 22,671 2,784 440 $17 
1922.... 22,423 2,600 431 318 
1921.... 23,261 2,796 361 297 
1920.... 18,232 2,552 378 292 
1919.... 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918.... 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917.... 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916.... 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915.... 15,109 1,718 344 253 
1914.... 10,294 1,496 354 256 
1913.... 11,015 1,613 381 278 
1912.... 10,997 1,681 399 298 
1911.... 11,101 1,522 372 322 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
| See 476 13,240 743 151 
. , eee 816 13,495 737 145 
See 1,128 14,672 852 183 
1924..... 1,277 14,491 791 
See 6 14,388 1,448 169 
1922..... 565 14,641 2,105 190 
ee 533 16,949 1,842 193 
1920..... 1,428 15,850 650 186 
oo! ee 1,093 14,952 753 230 
| ee 1,068 14,790 655 236 
1917.20.00 13,313 212 199 
Oo eee 658 10,996 148 152 
(| Se 462 11,556 122 196 
BORG. 2206 1,084 10,062 111 206 
19138..... 1,553 10,434 119 219 
| ee 2,022 9,966 127 260 
| ae 879 9,631 131 295 





Canadian Wheat Forecast 


Comparative estimates of the Canadian 
wheat crop as issued on the last day of the 
month mentioned by the dominion bureau of 
statistics, in bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


Year— June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1927... 325 357 459 eee 444 440 
1926... 349 3817 399 eee 406 410 
1925... 365 3875 892 ee 422 411 
1924... 319 282 292 eee 272 262 
1923... 366 3883 470 470 oes 474 
1922... 389 321 3889 eee 391 400 
1921... 309 288 - 294 ons 330 301 
1920... 288 267 289 293 eee 263 
1919... 2865 249 205 194 196 193 
1918... 269 3282 ... 210 eee 189 
BRAT... wer eee 249 8=6332 eee 234 


Canadian Wheat Acreage and Yield 


Estimates of the Canadian spring and 
winter wheat crops, with acreage, as made 
by the dominion bureau of statistics (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


—————_Acres—, -———Bushels—_,, 

Winter Spring Total Wint Spng Total 
1927*. 853 21,607 22,460 22 418 440 
1926.. 880 22,107 22,987 21 385 406 
1925.. 794 21,179 21,978 24 387 # 411 
1924.. 774 21,281 22,055 22 240 262 
1923.. 816 21,856 - 22,672 19 455 474 
1922.. 893 21,530 22,423 19 381 400 
1921.. 721 22,540 238,261 16 285 301 
1920.. 814 17,418 18,232 19 244 263 

° 18,453 19,126 16 177 193 
1918.. 417 16,937 17,354 8 181 189 
1917.. 726 14,081 14,756 16 4218 234 

*Jan. 1 estimates. 


April 4, 1928 


Western Canada—Coarse Grain Crops 


Coarse grain crops of Manitoba, Saskatch-. 
ewan and Alberta, by crop years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 


1937... .ccceee 269,453 75,846 4,773 13,287 
1926....000. 241,632 85,681 6,430 10,022 
1925.......- - 322,254 94,141 9,138 11,545 
1924. ..0+.0- + 229,046 68,576 9,577 11,588 


1928......... 365,491 69,778 7,044 20,842 
1922........- 289,660 63,612 4,901 29,429 
284,147 44,681 3,945 19,109 

. 314,297 40,760 7,588 8,273 
1919.......-. 241,068 47,946 7,117 6,009 
1918... ccceee 222,049 47,607 5,776 ...., 
1917......... 264,877 40,834 6,834 2,000 
1916......... 201,690 28,280 4,209 2,535 
1915......... 286,197 43,129 6,660 1,545 
1914......... 334,840 35,317 10,559 








CANADA—DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT CROPS 


Distribution of Canadian wheat crops in the last five crop years, as compiled from 
statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Gross production 
Grains not merchantable 


Net production 
SY Ms EE «0.0546 040002000008000068 
DE 4a cai se bodeee heh eeeaeeeee Oar 
Available for distribution 
Requirements—Seed 


Remainder for export and carryover 
Exports, Sept. 1 to Aug. 31t 


are from Aug. 1 to July 31. 


cet eb eh eee rake bere daneeee 





| BRR etn gtote ban heaste anes 


Exports, Sept. 1 to March 31$ .............- 
Remainder for export April 1 to Aug. 31..... 


*Figures for 1924-25 and 1925-26 are as of Aug. 1 


1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
800,858 399,786 474,199 262,097 411,376 409,811 
12,034 9,799 19,395 12,000 11,213 19,117 
9,026 11,994 18,968 7,863 6,294 12,294 
279,798 377,993 435,836 242,234 393,869 378,400 
7,856 16,013 11,750 35,746 25,454 34,818 
248 417 424 630 379 407 


: 287,902 394,423 448,010 278,610 419,702 413,625 


89,240 39,782 38,597 40,000 40,227 39,300 
37,000 40,865 39,197 45,000 42,256 42,835 
211,662 313,776 370,216 183,610 337,219 331,490 
194,003 279,493 343,149 199,243 324,592 292,881 
131,851 198,944 229,039 137,332 249,680 248,497 
62,152 80,549 114,110 §61,911 74,912 44,384 


tFigures for 1924-25 and 1925-26 


tFigures for 1924-25 and 1925-26 are from Aug. 1 to March 
31. §Available for export April 1 to July 31. 





AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY— 
CROPS 


Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 


AUSTRIA, BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1927... 10,360 4,428 28,747 18,168 10,315 


1926... 9,401 3,818 30,001 18,680 9,088 
1925... 10,671 4,597 26,761 21,656 9,217 
1924... 8,490 3,719 22,843 16,189 7,208 
1923... 8,889 3,450 25,861 15,836 7,855 
1922... 7,422 3,477 18,317 13,589 6,599 
1921... 6,630 2,521 19,000 13,161 6,481 


1920... 6,434 2,129 16,008 10,098 4,424 
1919... 6,114 2,115 13,581 9,036 3,822 
1918... 65,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
1917... 6,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913... 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 
AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat ‘Corn Oats Rye Barley 
0 152 972 362 
. 484 149 760 949 348 
-. 482 147 763 927 341 
coe 6976 144 802 922 334 
-» 460 148 704 834 313 
esses 878 112 662 758 266 
Kewee 371 102 627 714 240 
veces $71 104 606 717 233 
400 113 651 7173 327 
-. 411 121 700 820 268 
-. 486 122 856 1,006 327 


HUNGARY, BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1927... 75,834 22,570 23,319 21,715 69,296 
1926... 74,616 31,361 25,548 24,840 76,412 
1926... 71,674 32,526 25,431 25,532 87,971 
1924... 51,568 22,103 14,712 15,718 74,122 
1923... 67,705 31,274 27,271 27,458 49,247 
1922... 54,730 25,148 22,170 22,553 48,726 
1921... 52,715 23,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,807 650,158 


HUNGARY, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1926.... 3,705 1,728 1,050 679 2,630 
1925.... 3,623 1,700 1,019 717° = 2,655 
1924.... 3,499 1,643 1,008 708 2,459 
1923.... 3,820 1,620 1,187 809 2,459 





1922.... 3,522 1,663 1,145 811 2,445 
1921.... 2,888 1,341 1,185 885 2,167 
1920.... 2,662 1,475 1,266 802 2,017 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 


(000’s omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,650 100,286 90,857 
1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,651 119,647 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 
1912.. 267,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
1911.. 262,675 181,701 235,758 155,971 148,589 


South Africa—Crops 


Grain crops of the Union of South Africa, 
as reported by the Quarterly Abstract of 
Union Statistics, by crop years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats’ Barley 
1927-28. 7,753  ..... 10,924 1,424 
1926-27. 8,469 67,383 9,715 1,688 
1925-26. 7,813 38,843 6,396 1,653 
1924-25. 65,667 86,293 7,480 1,027 
1923-24. 7,144 39,285 6,606 1,046 
1922-23. 5,973 70,584 5,728 eeee 
1921-22. 6,059 35,195 5,186 1,282 
1920-21. 8,419 47,669 5,976 1,085 
1919-20. 7,323 44,808 7,519 1,720 
1918-19. 8,338 41,291 9,520 1,623 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 2,054 
1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,928 1,000 
1915-16. 4,857 25,000 9,661 1,300 
1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 1,359 
1918-14. 6,034  *30,000 *9,000 1,350 
1912-13. *6,000  *30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1911-12. 6,034 30,830 9,661 1,274 


*Estimates based on the 1911 census. 


ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 





Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1925-26.. 1,058 veae ese ees 
1924-25... 741 5,330 636 83 
1923-24... 741 3,693 627 92 
1922-23... ... 4,608 697 ee 
1921-22... 875 cece 635 87 
1920-21... 823 3,815 609 97 
1919-20... 800 3,122 558 99 
1918-19... 953 2,950 ose 55 
1917-18... 925 3,300 257 58 
1916-17... 755 3.150 250 57 

Morocco—Crops 


Grain crops of French Morocco, as of- 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxseed 
1927.... 24,802 36,744 5,905 394 
1926.... 20,503 29,813 5,502 436 
1925.... 238,883 48,227 3,740 424 
1924.... 28,660 53,279 3,929 445 
1923.... 20,050 35,371 3,712 258 
1922.... 12,894 27,230 3,168 267 
1921.... 23,241 37,264 5,886 418 
1920.... 17,947 39,645 3,436 229 
2029...5°326,802 ecco eooce =e oct 
1918.... 22,697 35,217 8,364 = an aaes 
1917.... 15,056 31,649 3,148) = =—s ga ees 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Flaxseed 
eee 2,557 3,155 562 7 
1926..... 2,621 3,369 515 49 
1924..... 2,461 3.120 462 34 
1923..... 2,249 2,803 493 34 
ee 2,068 2,547 510 32 
a 2,472 44 





FLAXSEED—WORLD PRODUCTION 


Production of flaxseed in the principal producing countries of the world in bushels 


(000’s omitted), by calendar years: 


Average 

1909-13 

ABMOMEIMA cccccccces errs Scoeeses 31,117 
BED 6.05 409.6.0.0006050000% 000000850 20,578 
ee OND 0 60008b00s essences 19,543 
ED: 6 b:00 bed 4s 0065062 0600006060 12,040 
BEE OS oho cccccescrcssrececerers 18,984 
Estimated world total ............ 111,500 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
58,005 45,084 75,059 68,972 26s. 
18,480 21,640 20,004 16,011 «...- 
17,060 31,547 22,424 19,459 24,321 

7,140 9,695 9,297 5,948 4,735 
13,38 16,523 22,263 18,290 ~=...-- 

122,500 134,400 160,344 139,515 ....- 








ae et ee ee et 
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) . COTTONSEED—WORLD PRODUCTION RUSSIA—CROPS France—Crops 
S Grain crops of Russia, by calendar years, Grain crops of France, as reported by the 


Production of cottonseed by the principal producing countries of the world, in short 
tons, by crop years: 


French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 


in bushels (000’s omitted): years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

































































R 
Average, 1909-10 P 1927 eaanee Be ys 968 vse Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
Country— to 1913-14 1921-22 1922-23 1928-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 jo0¢°"' 06/481 260562 903.880 895.784  1927--. 284,356 55,574 21,534 
United States ...... 5,809,000 3,531,000 4,336,000 4,502,000 6,051,000 7,149,928 7,949,832 j995°°' 740/256 270,204 704.711 820,088 1926... 230,863 45,925 12,401 
ges 1,718,000 1,793,900 2,030,100 2,080,100 2,436,400 2,912,470 2,317,895  j994°°" 381'741 174:778 509,085 679,090  1925--. 330,840 47,161 20,003 
NN a 49,694 449.08 1,660,100 725,100 1,108,000 952,600 1,041,600 1,176,142 881,840 j903°°° 417'511. 209/323 535.737 782,801 1924... 281,179 48,051 18,027 
Egypt ...-. er a 672,500 446,500 688,400 669,300 739,300 812,553 728,892 j999'°° 903'778 116069 355.664 490,016 1923... 275,569 45,024 ..... 12,673 
ye | ESE RE 455,500 20,600 26,300 90,300 216,500 414,136 414,306 4991'°° 204/035 122°222 359963 400,116 1922... 243,815 40,908 19,047 12,676 
atch- tic a s46008% 200,000 241,000 264,300 275,300 289,200 287,526 214,455 jo93g-09 *./... ©...., #1, — 1921... 323,467 38,318 11,568 10,393 
oush. ae 5 hs 44% 92,300 70,400 85,200 66,000 142,400 120,891 220,543 4937... 605.927 *..... gen 648,650 1920... 236,929 38,382 16,972 15,267 
ES os sciaisers 65,000 45,400 45,400 45,400 45,400 eS Pee — Bh Seca 1918... 181,091 26,285 12,491 9,976 
rkey, Asiatic 63,600 ee = ontaad. — ~ a aas 43,662 58,651 ere a eee ’ : ‘ 
Rye MNT iva ts s.50.0, 52,600 87,200 95,800 97,000 98,500 125,673 °.... a eee eee eeesas sensay .200t--. SS00TS 8000S «637,008 86 80,000 
3,287 | OR 9,700 15,000 37,100 45,000 91,347 84,281 56,178 1913... 1,027,662 600,232 1,250,590 1,011,316  1916--- 204,908 38,268 12,682 16,635 
0,022 Chosen (Korea) .... 8,300 44,200 49,400 53,100 58,000 62,841 72,577 4912... 8011497 496.352 1,089,365 1,050,837 1916... 338,776 ety! Het 17.304 
1545 eae 1,500 13,200 12,900 32,700 32,200 32,361 32,361 : see ‘ , q » 
et Argentin 1911... 563,485 436,569 876,013 768,650 4913°"* 339'379 © 47989 «26,016 31'380 
0,842 Estimated world im Bg § Buckwheat Flaxseed 1912... 334,333 50,587 22,996 23,734 
9,429 ME 6 <eadaisecce 10,637,195 7,380,000 9,225,000 9,534,895 11,926,886 13,426,014 13,414,577 9 jooet*** 148618 cael ,1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 
9,109 a 197.439 -bbceted Oats Rye Flaxseed Millet 
ase iatccsc: me Mcades 1927... 372,537 36,809 san in 
6,009 Egypt—Crops Mexico—Crops — 106.413 dope 1926... 364,681 30,118 328 . 
ayn 1922 67°452 e 1925... 308,374 43,663 531 ee 
2,000 Grain crops of Egypt, as reported by the Grain crops of Mexico, as estimated in the 1924........ ° Greece 1924... 305'535 40.273 417 
2.535 Egyptian Ministry of Finance, by calendar fragmentary reports of the Anuario Esta- 1921........ £5,496 Seeees 1923... 336.944 36.517 288 = 
1.545 years, in bushels (000’s omitted): distica Mexicana, by calendar years, in bush- + dime tenes oa bse sfteee 1922... 288,264 38.412 289 678 
faaeus Wheat Barley ote (0090's emitted): ple , ee 1921... 244,455 44,392 288 253 
BR rr dscenssa 44,349 11,961 Barley Cam sa, °°°°** 12,044 i le 1920... 291,406 34,492 445 381 
BES. cvaenses 37,062 10,112 4,000 T0002 Ser, 90131 39,922 1919... 179,825 30,577 347 394 
ees Sena aenss 36,247 11,144 3,000 RR eee 83°559 54.535 1918... 176,504 28,935 188 350 
aks he nae oes 34,186 10,754 4,164 89,649 9327.7 7777: 4't18 58.655 1917... 214,259 24,650 158 500 
PUETYS Goss cbaese . 40,654 11,989 3,988 106,845 3933. ° °° *** 95,193 50901 22402 1916... 277,117 33,361 131 606 
UR JiNavecersnks $6,648 11,306 3,910 101,320 ‘pamure + snie . ’ 1915... 238,551 33,148 161 762 
from Ree 12,173 3,887 68,260 oaree BOS. em ‘ 1914... 318,332 43,884 336 539 
10,449 456 71,005 ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 1913... 357,049 650,055 740 733 
TT i? Ga peer SS ere ead. Wheat Barley Oats RyeFlaxseed 1912... 355,089 48,746 576 608 
10,068 66,766 1919......... 14,389 = = .....  ceves 1926.. 68,990 18,063 35,533 68,095 3,912 1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 
13,863 17,711 75,985  1925.. 59,809 15,904 30,381 68,995 3,959 , 
13,417 10,000 60,000  1924.. 46,058 16,971 28.956 65,837 2,959 ACRES (0005 OMITTED) 
14,013 10,839 78,443 1923.. 38,840 17,221 25,942 64,829 2,317 Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
11,294 10,840 205,737 1921.. 38,340 15,708 24,103 47,909 1,750 1926.. 12,966 1,706 834 8,673 1,958 
12,147 7,615 110,065 1920.. 47,349 *.... 27,610 44,200 1,804 1925.. 13,872 1,727 818 8,599 2,147 
11,631 6,616 . 86,544 1918-19 *.... ©.... @..., @..., @.... 1924.. 18,620 1,765 846 8,636 2,196 
12,015 1917.. 43,714 12,135 36,803 27,673 2,754 pn Pa et +2 eH oaee 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 1916.. 65,425 27,170 42,268 59,236 3,868 -- 18, , ) , 
. 1 c 1915.. 77,203 29,688 42,389 63,567 3,204  1921.. 13,300 1,679 813 8,421 2,227 
Wheet Barter ane Sect 1914.. 83,682 33,142 47,806 71.926 4,006 1920.. 12,686 1,641 829 8,278 2,148 
= 86 a. as ee 1913.. 82,680 33,697 48,737 75,983 4,097 1919.. 11,633 1,194 786 7,055 1,907 
oe vane Grain crops of Norway, as reported by 1912.. 78,109 30,973 46,899 74,121 3.832 1918.. 11,179 1,371 754 6,721 1,745 
’ Landbruksdirektoren, by calendar years, in 1911.. 80,086 30,910 48,338 73,994 3,831 1917.. 10,357 1,699 847 7,308 1,834 
5-26 400 1,865 bushels (000’s omitted): *Figures not available. 1916.. 12,429 1,538 882 7,777 2,148 
arch 375 2,035 1915.. 13,564 1,575 935 8,062 2,308 
oe yet Oats Berter or 1914.. 14,975 1,780 1,128 8,873 2,614 
’ , , 1913.. 16,166 1,878 1,133 9,833 2,905 
ost ives 13,352 5,133 646 CZECHOSLOVAKIA—CROPS 1912.. 16,238 1,877 1,177 9,839 2,969 
’ 2 @ 
497 1,685 = pa ry 4 one Grain crops of Czechoslovakia, as reported 1911 15,897 1,907 1,049 9,868 2,902 
439 1,740 7/999 3282 742 beginning with 1919 by the Ministry of Agri- 
‘ica, 463 1,844 13,380 4.483 862 culture, and of Bohemia, Moravia and Si- 
t of 398 1,889 ¥ . lesia, from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, by calen- Cc 
hels 383 1,751 aa ere Seas “a dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): ARGENTINA ROPS 
378 1,692 15,106 5,787 1,063 Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
rley 384 1,672 14,229 5,344 1,012 1927... 37,870 54,656 10,618 90,742 48,816 reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
424 14,591 3,822 1,159 1926... 33,997 52,581 10,434 95,212 45,829 Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
"688 13,502 3,415 948 1925... 39,309 57,206 12,043 89,862 58,097 bushels (000’s omitted): 
"B53 NETHERLANDS—CROPS 10,318 2,682 829 1924... 32,238 44,583 10,239 82,959 44,735 Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
aoe 8,002 2,463 1,046 1923... 36,226 54,981 10,621 91,684 653,338 1927-28... 239,934 ...... 52,290 ..00 
pe es a a od — Ren Se coeees 11.734 3,203 : 1922... 33,621 46,352 9,884 71,552 51,097 1926-27... 219,966 320,295 66.378 68,972 
oa A a e end. ae canon, oe 11,607 3,086 1,041 1921... 38,682 47,471 10,501 74,087 53,735 1925-26... 191,140 279,516 80,433 75,000 
389 Gane tees Gunes? . 8,746 2,550 1920... 26,362 37,244 9,648 59,659 33,681 1924-25... 191,188 186,298 53,456 45,084 
ro ushels 8 10,488 2,900 896 1919... 15,369 20,648 448 43,951 32,734 1923-24 247,036 276,756 76,338 68,005 
"790 Wheat Barley B’kwh’'t Oats Rye 1909...°° 304 ..... 9 clues we. 1918... 11,549 14,986 ; 32,969 25,632 1922-23... 195,842 176,103 55,597 47,577 
ans 1927... 5,927 3,027 22,873 18,460 1917... 10,972 13,765 21,509 22,869 1921-22... 191,012 176,171 32,973 36,045 
ana 1926... 5,465 3,564 22,564 13,620 ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 1916... 14,363 26,010 50,265 27,809 1920-21... 156,133 230,420 47,619 60,470 
pe 1925... 5,743 38,556 . 20,814 16,231 eiicens Oat Sevie Rye 1915... 17,262 22,464 35,997 32,309 1919-20... 214,143 258,686 657,113 42,038 
poo 1934... 4.706 nest ate o0.e88 at.008 sone “ rr art { 33 1914... 23,541 47,500 95,287 61,529 1918-19... 171,591 209,240 32,762 380,775 
80 Rene ¥ exe , 5671 1926....... , : 1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,588 
359 1922... 6,161 3143 |... 17,817 17,140 1925....... 22 241 139 2 sees oe Eee oe eae: Ee eat... ans ee hee | oe 
250 14,987 1924....... 21 230 136 25 1049; , ,000; ’ ,000; , 
1921... 8,562 3,302 20,001 “ 7 27 362,000; 1922, 312,000; 1921, 300,000 1915-16... 184,158 161,183 765,439 40,273 
800 1920... 65,998 2,743 «+. 20,448 14,245 1923....... 26 256 oot H , , , , , , yrwwe 1914-15... 168,468 325,179 657,251 44,309 
274 1919... 6,016 3,363 aes $1,608 $6038 steeee of =e fe P+ ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 1913-14... 113,904 268,185 60,981 39,171 
1918... 5,431 2,615 7B 4 en 338 +4 Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 1912-18... 187,891 196,642 75,788 44,486 
1917... 3,949 2,158 274 «17, , 1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
86 17,925 11,645 41 345 157 37 1926.... 1,540 1,750 387 2,082 2,054 
1916... 4,786 2,379 2 ; x 1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1915... 7,090 3,380 283 20,692 16,116 41 343 156 37 1925.... 1,526 1,718 397 2,071 2,093 
ley 1914... 5,779 3,020 430 19,368 13,471 20 356 116 58 1934... 1,497 1,676 see $.980 Seve ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
a” es 1131 430 18,909 16,895 4 307 97 48 ooo Ly i y ‘ 
83 112... S608 8864 «498164317 16,094 12 270 89 sy (3008.... Sores Leet) 6805 80is «Sirs 4, 8 = et Se ate Winaneee 
92 1911... 5,511 3,416 379 17,724 16,110 1914....... 12 270 89 $9 0s 4081.... L08F 1,018 363 1,963 2,181 oe 56° °° 19197 10618 «8-194 baie 
Sa 1910... 4,441 8,104 ee es eae See 12 270 89 37 i 4 at 369 Lees or 1924-25... . 17,792 91162 2'646 5,906 
87 Flaxseed crop (000s not omitted): 1926, 1912....... 12 263 . oy «918... «898947 tt "499 1'g9ag ««21923-24.... 17,177 8,465 «= «2,747 = 5, 255 
97 303,509 bus; 1925, 315,000; 1924, 346,000;  1911....-.. 12 263 208,... 898 | 947 vss 1429 1,922 1902-98 16254 7861 2618 4,317 
4 1923, 258,000; 1922, 250,000; 1921, 249,000. 1916.... 902 1/077 ""! 609 i'960 «= «1921-22 13,927 17,844 2,106 3,892 
68 ACRES (000’S OMITTED) See... Oh Rese 8 ne Ree Bese | Tees re RR RS 
. "wh 2066.... SS Geet ... L098 eee Peeees---- SS , , , 
57 Wheat Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye Uruguay—Crops . : 1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1926 heen 132 67 7 381 4s _— : ie — 1917-18. 17,875 | 8,715 3,200 3.229 
26..... 188 13 ee rain crops o ruguay, as reporte y 1916-17.. 16,089 8,969 2,625 3,2 
1924..... 119 62 Pe 377 489 the Anuario de Estadistica Agricola, by crop BULGARIA—CROPS 1915-16.... 16,42 91928 2,665 4,001 
1928..... 164 68 19 $83 +4 years, in bushels (000’s omitted): Grain crops of Bulgaria, as reported by 1914-15.... 165,471 10,386 2,869 4,268 
‘it 1933..... 150 61 12 394 500 Fias- «o Hivectes O 1 of Statistics. b lene. -:1918-14.... 16,243 10,260 8,087 4,897 
:h- 1931..... 180 62 14-883 499 Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 42° vince in buohels (000's omitted): «(2922-18 16,560 9,464 2,487 4, 
1920..... 152 56 es 395 492 1927-28... 13,887 .... 2,645 “iss ar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 8,745 
on 1919..... 168 4 4 coe ore 1926-27... 10,194 4,933 1,438 70 1,966 Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 1910-11.... 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,123 
: 1925-26... 10,024 5,349 2,440 107 2,025 1927.. 47,399 14,041 20,613 7,481 8,243 
+44 52 20 383 467 1924-25... 9,909 4,600 3,168 103 1,542  1926.. 40,904 11,988 28,968 7,430 7,994 RYE AND BARLEY CROPS 
136 60 18 343 494 1923-24... 13,344 4,600 2,156 79 1,178 .1925.. 49,643 14,652 28,158 10,228 8,889 (000’s omitted) 
34 64 19 358 546 = 1922-23... 5,152 6,499 999 28 719 1924.. 24,698 7,945 24,756 6,371 4,303 a 
te 67 24 348 568 = 4921-22... 9,944 .... 2,069 68 619  1923.. 36,223 11,063 26,867 9,188 6,862 Ses sores ‘Bae Actes 
; 66 26 348 564 = 1920-21... 7,768 4,722 1,989 169 1,056 1922.. 37,704 11,941 15,479 9,144 7,453 4907-98....... 14,054 .... 6,850 ai 
+H 66 29 341 563 4919-20... 5,948 2,784 1,479 76 982 1921.. 29,239 8,489 24,172 6,657 6,095 4996-97 810 3,262 416 
29 69 32 341 567 = 4918-19... 6,890 6,574 1,288 72 498 1920.. 30,003 9,451 20,851 7,004 6,056  4995-96.. 900 4.733 501 
1917-18... 13,060 7,526 3,697 108 3383 1919... 29,775 9,260 25,457 7,387 6,140 4994-95 824 1.457 385 
’ 1916-17... 6,390 6,815 1,926 110 122 1918.. 25,341 7,094 8,144 3,613 4,427 4993-94 cece 8,897 404 
Jute Crops 1915-16... 9,867 4,604 2,283 115 $891 1917.. 33,294 11,980 17,780 6,558 5,901 4999-93 a cee ae 366 
Jute crops of India, as officially estimated, 1914-15... 3,596 11,382 933 40 588 1916.. 27,764 10,037 17,471 6,440 5,356 1921-22....... bad ae 1,692 242 
in pounds (000’s omitted): 1913-14... 6,887 7,142 1,85) 165 963 a538.. $6,940 11.868 pee $.138 5.309 
1912-18... 65,461 5,343 872 38 1,302 -. 26, ; s 
™ 1606.05. .. 4,335,557 1921 1,594,000 as Ye TR se 1203 1913., 48.602 11486 28979 8.704 8.087 
-4 1925....... 3,109,867 1920.. 2,366,000 soe 8, , . 
4: || pepe 8,218,039 1919 3,392,520 1910-11... 5,972 3,643 590 25 660 1912.. 44,756 12,440 28,475 8,707 8,422 Lithuania—Crops 
M4 1923....... 3,360,000 1918....... 2,782,280 ACRES (000’S OMITTED) aa: aaoet iee83 se.5ge 10;789 o048 Crops of Lithuania, as reported by the In- 
34 1922....... 2,163,200 1917....... 3,546,880 Flax- _ _— 2 ‘ A , ternational Institute of Agriculture, in bush- 
32 ‘ The foregoing figures do not include pro- Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed ACRES (000’S OMITTED) els (000’s omitted): 
44 uction statistics for Nepal. Imports of jute 926-27.... 987 391 101 5 175 Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
from Nepal into India from 1921 to 1924  1925-26.... 954 406 149 7 186 996... 2.687 648 1.470 9 © 4e0.-«=«1927.... 5,004 8,721 18,684 21,022 
averaged about 25,000,000 lbs annually. 1924-25.... 850 460 188 8 146 4995.., 21537 544 1,531 354 453 1926.... 4,164 11,448 22,041 13,787 1,488 
Jute crops of Formosa, in pounds (000’s 1923-24.... 1,055 460 120 5 102 1924... 2,462 525 1,465 373 414 1925.... 5,285 11,252 18,456 26,116 1,653 
omitted) : 1922-23...... 663 569 87 3 84 4923... 25303 544 1,864 370 425 1924.... 3,319 9,317 18,584 18,295 1,332 
0 Serer Fo See ee 1921-22...... 812 ose 107 3 61 1922... 2,226 534 1,313 352 442 1923.... 2,965 7,957 22,776 23,890 1,056 
te BOBS. oc ccce © FPR BOI. cc ccccccen 6,270 1920-21...... 700 494 76 11 81 1921... 2,361 524 1,418 331 466 1922.... 8,274 10,725 28,943 24,249 1,108 
SSS i 6,478 1919-20...... 680 oa 81 5 83 1920... 2,183 555 1,407 345 464 1921.... 2,840 6,675 18,154 21,047 909 
a G.Gee BOatccccccvcess 5,662 1918-19...... 840 496 85 5 61 1919... 2,057 484 1,445 284 455 ‘ 
apse GOS 1818S ccciases . 5,845 1917-18... 590 165 6 36 1918... 2.446 604 1.455 345 475 ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
od Jute crops of Japan, in pounds (000’s 1916-17. 627 142 18 36 1917... 2,481 593 1,885 343 442 Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxe-d 
ie omitted) : ’ 1915-16...... 697 105 10 44 1916... 2,220 560 1,342 326 465 1926..... 531 942 1,108 186 
% |S ee eee 2,844 1914-15...... 783 787 82 5 101 1915... 2,408 590 1,579 395 RP. ee Had 507 853 1,339 200 
+ 1924...... Sl ClO 2,943 1918-14...... 911 692 97 14 128 1914... 2,638 534 1,566 379 a eS 210 484 803 1,329 152 
5 URS 65:6. 2:6 0 . rer - 2,896 1912-18...... 816 629 50 3 141 =1913... 2,468 522 1,432 378 on See 202 432 816 1,442 129 
SSA Ae 2,746 1911-12...... 799 591 86 6 143 1912... 2,887 619 1,589 435 529 oo 194 417 169 1,369 127 
Se a 2,918 1910-11...... 637 488 29 2 95 1911... 2,764 621 1,562 447 545 = 1921..... i 414 766 1,248 127 








44b 


DENMARK—CROPS 

Grain crops of Denmark, as reported by 
the Statistisk Aarborg, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’'s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1927.... 9,663 54,564 32,747 10,236 
1926.... 8,733 60,426 33,467 12,460 
1925.... 9,748 65,837 36,674 13,745 
1924*... 6,864 63,208 34,219 10,433 
1923°... 8,858 63,104 32,457 16,157 
1922°... 9,249 58,403 30,433 14,284 
1921°... 11,146 62,158 27,648 12,304 
1920°... 7,390 60,794 24,707 13,242 
1919.... 6,923 47,586 24,600 14,909 
1918.... 6,830 41,671 21,466 12,726 
1917.... 4,296 37,653 17,881 8,870 
1916.... 6,040 42,286 22,317 10,569 
1915.... 17,978 42,869 25,890 13,001 
1914.... 6,786 38,653 20,780 10,905 
1913.... 6,692 46,765 24,997 16,637 
1912.... 6,046 44,868 23,639 16,083 
1911.... 6,676 43,094 21,584 17,275 
1910. 4 21,793 19,564 


er 547 40,596 
*Including South Jutland, 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 





Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
BOOBs wacvcs 261 1,862 770 615 
eer 198 1,100 744 530 
BERG es ccccce 149 1,141 745 466 
ae 205 1,122 690 574 
1988... e000 237 1,118 666 547 
1921 220 1,112 628 559 
Oo ere 180 1,091 626 560 
1919..... +. 126 961 669 659 
| - 140 937 648 542 
1917... cc00e 131 981 592 436 
1916 162 1,042 633 481 
1926... c000 164 1,024 644 621 
BORE. cecces 134 1,059 597 476 
rer 134 1,059 597 607 
|) Rees 115 1,059 597 591 
| ae 127 996 678 610 

Belgium—Crops 


Grain crops of Belgium, as reported by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Public Works, 
by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Wheat Rye Oats Barley Flaxs’d 


1927.. 14,440 20,078 43,991 3,637 433 
1926.. 12,751 20,073 60,807 4,208 464 
1925.. 14,447 21,705 40,002 4,165 487 
1924... 13,004 20,671 44,206 3,735 464 


1923.. 13,8376 20,787 47,0567 4,182 413 
1922.. 10,615 18,384 35,783 3,438 356 
1921.. 14,496 21,273 35,225 6,117 328 
1920.. 10,275 18,169 33,865 4,350 eee 
1919.. 10,565 14,605 27,360 3,449 
1918.. 6,189 6,132 *30,000 %3,600 
1917.. 8,252 6,008 *30,000 *%3,500 
1916.. *8,000 6,000 *30,000 %3,600 


1915.. 8,000 18,000 40,000 4,000 ae 
1914.. 13,973 23,137 49,742 4,232 eee 
1913.. 14,769 22,463 47,957 4,217 387 


1912.. 15,348 21,312 365,086 4,253 
1911.. 15,745 24,360 43,249 4,445 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Oats Barley Flaxs’d 
58 





eee 354 558 668 8 
1926..... 365 671 654 79 58 
ae 340 560 654 78 54 
1923..... 345 573 654 86 46 
1922..... 300 531 717 80 41 
1921 3 559 603 96 37 
1920..... 306 523 586 91 
1919..... 343 523 561 78 

BORG. ccc 400 645 686 84 
1018..... 394 641 671 84 ° 
1912..... 397 650 648 84 
1911..... 399 648 639 83 ° 

*Conjectural. 
GERMAN Y—CROPS 


Grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-zv, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919-20, as reported by the 
Statistisches Reichsamt, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 


1927...... 120,518 269,040 125,750 437,249 
1926...... 95,057 251,752 113,277 436,394 
1925...... 118,213 317,424 119,377 384,743 
1934...... 89,199 225,573 110,226 389,525 
1923...... 106,448 263,037 108,446 420,731 
1922...... 71,933 206,049 73,824 276,619 
1921...... 107,798 267,648 89,056 344,812 
1920..... - 82,5683 195,729 82,344 332,490 


1919 . 79,701 240,161 87,741 309,687 
1918...... 90,330 315,301 93,604 301,839 
1917...... 83,945 275,696 89,886 249,964 
1916...... 113,393 361,826 126,080 477,310 
1915..... + 141,676 360,310 114,077 412,400 
1914...... 145,944 410,477 144,125 622,674 
1913..... + 171,076 481,169 168,709 669,231 
1912...... 160,223 456,599 159,924 686,987 
1911...... 149,410 427,775 146,132 630,764 


1910...... 141,888 418,802 133,880 644,287 
1909...... 187,999 446,763 160,551 628,712 
EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 
1904-08... 187,857 392,010 142,739 534,085 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,508 501,070 
1894-98... 128,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 


1889-93... 103,653 260,253 105,332 321,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 865,383 220,775 98,125 282,884 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Rye Barley Oats 
11,689 3,669 8,586 
11,636 3,545 8,531 
10,526 3,576 8,709 
10,790 3,216 8,265 
10,236 2,845 7,912 
10,539 2,808 7,814 
10,688 2,949 7,940 
10,881 3,121 7,396 
11,720 3,251 7,510 
13,650 3,738 8,625 
14,737 4,126 8,759 





1916........ 4,159 


1915........ 4,950. 15,843 4,002 11,404 
1914........ 4,933 165,564 3,009 10,843 
1918........ 4,878 165,849 4,087 10,067 
1912........ 4758 16,488 3,028 10,841 
1911........ 4878 15,161 3,017 10,604 
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Jugoslavia—Crops 
Grain crops of Jugoslavia since 1919, and 
those of Serbia prior to 1916, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1927.. 66,511 76,629 5,905 14,448 19,428 
1926.. 71,150 134,017 7,441 17,301 24,683 
1926.. 78,646 149,233 7,864 18,145 28,772 
1924.. 67,771 149,399 6,541 13,478 20,7956 
1923.. 61,069 84,781 5,906 14,065 21,476 
1922.. 44,472 89,796 4,523 11,069 18,272 
1921.. 61,809 173,788 6,170 13,378 18,906 
1920.. 43,011 101,136 6,507 11,699 22,242 
1919.. 60,956 64,753 ..... 20,446 42,192 


SERBI 
Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1915... 10,000 12,000 800 2,250 4,000 
1914... 9,000 20,000 1,000 3,000 5,000 
1913... 10,624 23,621 937 2,866 6,512 
1912... 16,351 22,833 1,748 4,777 6,477 





Japan—Crops 
Grain crops of Japan, as reported by the 
Japanese Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Buck- 
Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 
1927.. 29,248 71,659 6a ences 


1926.. 28,419 88,211 eee esse 30,782 
1925.. 29,541 91,471 cece 8,567 10,744 
1924.. 26,967 75,024 eevee 8,559 9,933 
1923.. 26,578 68,858 eeee 3,367 10,967 
1922.. 29,315 81,411 eee 3,456 9,158 
1921.. 28,575 82,323 see 12,086 


1920.. 80,155 84,909 6,184 3,947 11,162 
- 82,561 89,356 5,802 3,996 9,921 
1918.. 32,923 82,650 4,363 3,320 12,243 
.. 34,745 88,896 4,788 3,791 5,690 
1916.. 30,137 89,486 5,999 3,917 eee 
1915.. 26,773 93,342 6,428 4,022 eee 
1914.. 22,975 85,835 7,007 3,940 ee 
1918.. 26,757 101,477 6,328 2,807 
1912.. 26,514 90,559 6,103 3,802 eee 
1911.. 25,647 86,468 6,227 3,543 oe6 
Flaxseed crop (000’s not omitted): 1925, 
270,215 bus; 1924, 213,000; 1923, 284,000; 
1922, 271,000; 1921, 634,000. 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Buck- 
Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 
269 


1925... 1,149 2,467 eee 137 265 
1924... 1,150 2,483 eee 140 274 
1923... 1,196 2,549 eee 136 266 
1922... 1,229 2,746 ose 140 277 
1921... 1,264 2,929 eee eee 300 
1920... 1,300 2,987 eee 140 282 
1919... 1,344 2,931 eee 136 215 


1918... 1,390 2,862 334 141 156 
1917... 1,393 2,888 350 138 130 
1916... 1,304 3,075 365 144 eee 
1915... 1,227 3,213 378 143 eee 





1913 1,185 3,297 371 144 ; 

1912... 1,216 3,132 359 138 ‘ 

1911... 1,228 3,102 370 132 
ITALY—CROPS 


Grain crops of Italy, as reported by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
1927*. 195,805 88,579 30,727 9,443 5,945 
1926*. 219,783 117,884 40,710 11,040 6,484 
1925*. 240,844 109,980 44,682 12,861 6,704 
1924*. 170,144 105,679 33,296 8,685 6,114 
1923*. 224,839 89,205 39,827 10,499 6,484 
1922*. 161,641 76,830 30,464 8,253 56,562 


1921*, 194,071 91,432 38,415 11,119 6,519 
1920.. 141,337 89,299 24,233 5,870 4,539 
1919.. 169,769 85,846 34,695 8,327 4,571 
1918.. 183,294 76,590 45,353 9,686 65,232 
1917.. 139,999 82,771 33,889 7,422 4,460 
1916.. 176,630 81,547 26,076 10,109 5,342 


1916.. 170,541 121,824 31,443 11,051 4,362 
1914.. 169,581 104,966 27,447 6,917 5,260 
1913.. 214,772 108,388 43,469 10,803 5,589 
1912.. 165,720 98,668 28,306 8,403 5,285 
1911.. 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 6,297 
Flaxseed crop (000’s not omitted): 1926, 
458,238 bus; 1925, 504,000; 1924, 422,000; 
1923, 402,000; 1922, 413,000; 1921, 516,000. 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
1926*.. 12,140 3,768 1,230 586 298 
1925*.. 11,673 3,840 1,202 576 311 
1924*.. 11,284 3,806 1,106 572 310 
1923*.. 11,554 3,790 1,223 569 315 
1922*.. 11,489 3,857 1,214 576 320 
1921... 11,779 38,528 1,225 540 827 
1920... 11,290 3,710 1,159 494 282 
1919... 10,5671 3,709 1,129 480 272 
1918... 10,788 3,558 1,211 478 270 
1917... 10,556 3,853 1,107 469 279 
1916... 11,679 3,918 1,102 596 285 
+. 12,5602 38,887 1,208 608 294 
- 11,785 3,844 
1913... 11,721 3,888 1,261 620 307 
1912... 11,751 3,938 1,254 604 305 
1911... 11,741 4,066 1,270 612 302 


*Includes Venezia Tridentina and Venezia 
Giulia. 
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Portugal—Crops 


Estimates of the grain crops of Portugal 
for such calendar years as are covered in 
the reports of the Portuguese Ministry of 
Finance or of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
BOOT ..0s seve eove 6,412 4,409 1,963 
1926... 12,153 12,254 4,735 3,557 1,486 
1925... 12,043 14,458 6,292 5,052 2,210 
1924... 10,534 11,212 6,303 5,208 2,054 
1923... 18,190 10,219 8,098 5,222 2,453 
1922... 10,008 11,665 5,818 5,412 1,823 
1921... 9,418 11,874 65,617 4,564 1,610 
1920... 10,8376 11,721 6,145 2,959 1,458 
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SPAIN—CROPS 


Grain crops of Spain, as reported by the 
Direccion General de Agricultura, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1927.. 146,422 24,895 39,928 27,092 89,994 
1926.. 146,028 17,156 37,746 23,464 96,433 
1925.. 162,594 28,210 43,443 29,880 98,925 
1924.. 121,778 25,804 30,170 26,281 83,700 
1923.. 167,110 23,925 40,434 28,076 111,862 
125,469 26,832 31,214 26,252 77,533 
145,150 24,897 35,616 28,118 89,320 
138,606 27,692 37,773 27,830 90,462 
++ 129,252 26,054 32,915 23,296 81,808 
1918.. 135,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 90,496 
++ 142,674 29,369 33,061 24,203 77,957 
1916.. 152,329 28,642 32,163 28,782 86,863 
139,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,326 31,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 112,401 25,140 25,333 27,916 68,772 
++ 109,783 25,069 23,085 18,867 59,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 86,792 


ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1926... 10,771 1,005 1,862 1,865 4,471 
1925... 10,722 1,170 1,798 1,846 4,414 
1924... 10,379 1,162 1,635 1,820 4,344 
1923... 10,488 1,166 1,595 1,801 4,539 
1922... 10,309 1,159 1,514 1,757 4,082 
1921... 10,886 1,178 1,576 1,786 4,335 
1920... 10,255 1,167 1,588 1,800 4,319 
1919... 10,378 1,180 1,595 1,808 4,254 
1918... 10,228 1,169 1,607 1,818 4,209 
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1912... 9,625 1,149 1,279 1.944 3,298 
1911... 9,706 1,145 1,268 1,987 3,567 





Finland—Crops 


Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 
12 87,113 11,463 


5,576 «24s 


7,181. ncee 40,898 11,888 
6,467 ..... 40,411 13,684 
5,969 33,912 11,260 
3,893 26,304 9,417 
6,466 37,174 10,530 
6,113 34,846 10,385 
4,983 24,561 9,173 
5,295 24,133 10,505 
5,635 22,649 11,031 





4,885 6,919 22,067 9,899 

5,021 6,982 23,905 11,270 

4,816 6,787 19,572 11,291 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 
3 








1926...... 9 ) 1,090 565 
1925....04 38 | BEE 1,073 579 
TOBE... cece 37 STB cwcce 1,049 564 
1938... .c00 40 it ere 1,066 583 
1933..cc00 38 | Are 1,061 586 
tee 20 STB acces 1,042 605 
1920..... « 19 oe 1,013 603 
1919...... 19 rere 1,025 607 
1914-18 av. 18 285 woe 980 590 
Latvia—Crops 


Grain crops of Latvia, as reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye Filaxs’d 
1927... 2,646 5,975 12,205 10,196 ne 
1926... 1,853 8,674 19,038 6,109 969 
1925... 2,165 8,169 20,934 12,405 1,099 
1924... 1,582 7,437 18,670 7,849 980 
1923... 1,641 6,021 16,412 10,770 648 


1922... 959 6,770 18,171 6,845 563 
1921... 784 6,496 16,842 9,806 626 
1920... 389 3,054 7,784 4,686 416 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
7 621 158 


1926..... 93 

1925..... 119 436 815 659 163 
1924..... 106 443 826 658 150 
1923..... 106 441 764 649 139 
1922...... 69 388 675 583 94 
1921...... 46 362 622 562 85 
1920...... 39 306 533 486 76 





SWEDEN—CROPS 
Grain crops of Sweden, as reported by 
Statistiska Centralbyran, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
1927.... 11,287 12,472 78,895 18,940 
1926.... 12,315 14,892 86,190 23,285 
1925.... 13,359 14,703 84,396 26,615 
1924.... 6,800 13,303 74,392 10,883 
1923.... 11,005 11,429 72,493 24,399 
1922.... 9,381 13,503 77,154 22,678 
1921.... 12,335 12,326 75,070 26,558 
1920.... 10,322 11,012 69,914 23,070 
1919.... 9,509 12,891 76,591 23,073 
1918.... 8,888 11,552 56,084 19,292 
1917.... 6,929 11,369 61,400 138,904 
1916.... 9,038 13,699 85,320 21,334 
1915.... 9,660 13,780 86,299 23,652 
1914.... 8,906 12,172 55,498 26,776 
1913.... 9,502 16,933 96,550 23,009 
1912.... 17,797 14,156 87,766 23,075 
1911.... 8,106 14,923 75,637 24,283 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
CS eer 38 443 1,824 838 
See 363 411 1,804 870 
1924...... 322 428 1,911 654 
1938... 2.0. 362 382 1,775 869 
1922...... 356 427 1,798 872 
1921...... 360 400 1,751 914 
1920...... 358 402 1,752 914 
. =e 348 412 1,760 919 
1918...... 879 457 1,812 948 
1917...... 329 436 1,932 818 
1916...... 318 412 1,936 912 
1915..... - $15 420 1,984 958 
1916... 005 - 288 421 1,947 968 
1913 oo. 290 450 1,977 917 





Greece—Crops 

Grain crops of Greece, including new ter. 
ritory since 1918, as reported by the Statis. 
tique Annuelle, by calendar years, in bushels 

(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1927.. 13,300 4,972 1,217 9,396 a 
1926.. 11,127 5,565 1,410 8,148 : 


1925.. 14,190 5,688 966 9,515 7,893 
1924.. 8,252 4,062 1,020 4,284 7'106 
1923.. 13,356 5,963 1,246 7,101 8'359 
1922.. 9,553 5,500 2,362 7,100 7'509 


1921.. 11,170 4,134 3,151 6,430 7.874 
1920.. 11,188 3,996 1,351 7,025 9,133 


1919.. 9,693 2,749 1,081 5,020 7.016 
1918.. 13,721 4,540 1,012 7,258 61466 
1917.. 11,505 3,566 695 5,796 6.112 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
551 oe 


1926... 1,152 265 110 

1925... 1,065 eee eee 574 eee 
1924... 1,034 eee 70 eee 470 
1923... 1,071 188 56 400 467 
1922... 890 eee 198 467 eee 
1921... 988 150 222 370 494 
1920... 1,399 273 131 581 519 
1919... 936 eee ees 300 393 
1918... 1,092 181 70 414 419 
1917... 1,045 165 56 390 433 





POLAND—CROPS 


Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye Filaxs’d 
1927.. 54,564 75,064 233,551 223,944 Sane 
1926.. 46,896 71,511 210,434 196,949 2,809 
1925.. 57,915 77,039 228,146 257,412 2,441 
1924.. 32,498 65,489 166,171 143,884 2,240 
1923.. 49,736 76,037 242,671 234,727 2,338 
1922.. 42,378 69,558 172,621 197,372 1,995 
1921.. 37,409 66,104 150,286 167,558 1,287 
1920.. 22,740 38,567 129,061 73,660 ..... 
1919.. 22,156 21,838 76,281 103,043 ..... 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye Filaxs’d 
1926... 2,718 3,047 6,435 11,932 268 


1925... 2,703 3,026 6,369 12,118 266 
1924... 2,651 3,011 6,388 10,915 262 
1923... 2,514 2,964 6,215 11,477 256 
1922... 2,574 2,825 6,879 11,225 251 
1921... 2,093 2,461 4,763 8,866 175 
1920... 1,791 1,944 4,119 17,236 eee 


1919... 1,063 1,315 2,440 6,544 





Esthonia—Crops 


Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
as reported by the United States consul at 
Reval, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs'’d 


1927... 1,045 6,719 4,345 13,406 eee 
1926..... 874 4,482 6,048 9,184 474 
1925..... 791 17,187 5,289 8,723 518 
1924..... 543 5,451 5,539 9,677 460 
1923..... 737 6,550 4,097 17,942 347 
1922..... 760 6,797 6,670 10,057 328 
1921..... 427 56,908 4,690 8,840 275 
1920..... 400 3,823 2,515 6,319 187 
1919..... 472 5,056 4,277 7,705 242 
1916..... 549 6,074 6,663 ..... 358 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Rye Barley Oats Flaxs'd 
336 








300 362 83 
382 284 371 113 
394 307 410 80 
402 312 378 76 
392 331 399 59 
353 275 353 §1 
351 273 361 50 
327 259 335 30 
363 297 ee 68 

Chile—Crops 


Grain crops of Chile, as reported by the 
Anuario Estadistico Agricultura, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1926-27... 23,196 5,210 1,729 4,146 57 
1925-26... 26,532. 6,872 1,405 5,555 75 
1924-25... 24,470 5,094 1,069 4,280 45 
1923-24... 28,090 6,263 1,392 3,961 45 
1922-23... 25,937 7,577 1,677 2,822 63 
1921-22... 23,6386 4,556 coos eee 57 
1920-21... 23,190 56,035 1,685 3,155 74 
1919-20... 19,916 3,691 1,446 2,590 53 
1918-19... 21,591 3,977 1,702 3,250 192 
1917-18... 23,120 3,303 1,446 3,177 176 
1916-17... 22,498 4,840 1,338 5,564 2 
1915-16... 20,184 4,358 1,540 6,350 187 
1914-15... 19,000 38,827 1,842 7,104 185 
1913-14... 16,403 5,567 1,505 4,437 161 
1912-13... 23,575 4,596 1,647 4,443 147 
1911-12... 22,468 3,251 1,527 3,380 139 
1910-11... 18,184 3,379 1,221 1,861 45 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1926-27..... 1,502 138 57 97 3 
1925-26..... 1,445 195 53 143 5 
1924-25..... 1,429 162 42 132 4 
1923-24..... 1,379 145 68 79 5 
1922-23..... 1,473 153 70 81 4 
1921-22..... 1,314 128 63 70 3 
1920-21..... 1,258 126 62 56 4 
1919-20..... 1,196 126 62 60 4 
1918-19 1,313 98 65 64 8 
1917-18..... 1,302 98 65 79 8 
1916-17..... 1,272 117 49 126 6 
1915-16..... 1,143 121 66 161 11 
1914-15..... 1,074 147 80 154 4 
1913-14..... 1,018 153 59 122 6 
1912-13..... 1,103 131 65 94 7 





Philippine Islands—Corn Crop 


Corn crop of the Philippine Islands, by 
calendar years, in bushels: 


1926...... 17,486,810 1920...... 15,690,000 
1925...... 18,006,474 1919...... 18,095,000 
1924...... 18,033,000 1918...... 12,196,000 
1923...... 17,876,000 1917...... 14,545,000 
1922...... 14,651,000 1916...... 15,239,000 


1921...... 16,734,000 1915..... + 15,910,000 


April 4, 1928 
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WORLD’S WHEAT CROP 


Wheat crops of the principal wheat pro- 
ducing countries of the world in 1925, 1926 
and 1927, or 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27 
for the southern hemisphere, according to 
the best available estimates, in bushels 
(9000's omitted): 





North America— 1925 1926 1927 
Canada ......-++-- 411,376 407,136 440,025 
Guatemala ....... 150 200 220 
Mexico ....++++-+5 9,440 10,204 11,519 
United States ..... 676,429 831,040 871,691 

Totals ....... 1,097,395 1,248,580 1,323,455 

South America— 

Argentina 191,140 219,966 239,934 
Chile ...--+- - 26,532 23,196 ~«..... 





























Uruguay 10,024 10,194 13,887 
Totals ......+. 227,696 253,356 253,821 
Europe— 
Austria ..ccccseeee 10,671 9,401 10,360 
Belgium .......... 14,477 12,751 14,440 
Bulgaria ......... 49,643 40,904 47,399 
Czechoslovakia 39,309 33,997 37,870 
Denmark ......... 9,748 8,733 9,553 
Esthonia 791 874 1,045 
Finland 929 920 912 
WEGRCE .cccccccces 330,340 230,863 284,356 
Germany -» 118,213 95,057 120,518 
Greece ..... 14,190 11,127 13,300 
Hungary 71,674 74,616 75,834 
BE actcccesesees 240,844 219,783 195,805 
Jugoslavia ........ 78,646 71,150 56,511 
BORVER ccccccccese 2,165 1,853 2,646 
Lithuania ........ 5,285 4,164 5,004 
Luxemburg ....... 553 619 660 
BUMPER, scenes sacecs 274 309 294 
Netherlands ...... 5,743 5,465 5,927 
DE scccaseece 490 584 585 
PetaRE cecccsccccs 57,915 46,896 54,564 
Portugal ......... 12,042 3 eee 
Roumania ........ 104,741 110,450 96,782 
PREGA .cccccccce 710,256 806,481 750,000 
PTT eee 162,591 146,028 146,422 
BWOGOM ceccccccve 13,791 12,315 11,287 
Switzerland ....... 3,516 4,011 4,336 
United Kingdom— 
England and 
WEES cevcvues 50,773 49,504 53,116 
Scotland ........ 2,016 2,048 2,200 
BVOIAMG cc csccece 880 1,381 1,412 
Totals ....... 2,112,506 2,014,437 2,003,138 
Asia— 
Chosen 10,509 10,517 9,042 
Cyprus .. ee 2,079 1,618 seco 
PREM ccccccreccees 324,949 323,678 334,059 
Japanese Empire.. 29,541 28,419 29,248 
DOG 60.66.0006 367,078 364,232 372,349 
Africa— 
MIgOTIA sccvccccsece 32,597 23,459 33,000 
ON ere 36,247 37,062 44,349 
PEOOOR: 6 ccccccev'a 23,883 20,503 24,802 
South Africa ..... 8,333 8,469 7,753 
|) re ers 11,758 12,993 8,267 
Totals ........ 112,818 102,486 118,171 
Australasia— 
AMRVEME occcscscs 113,443 161,104 115,000 
New Zealand ..... 4,617 2; rere 
TOtANe ce cccess 118,060 168,575 115,000 
Grand totals ..... 4,035,553 4,151,666 4,185,934 


Summary of the world’s wheat crops for 
the past six years, crops of the southern 
hemisphere being included with the immedi- 
ately following crops of the northern (i. e., 
1924-25 included under 1925), in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 




















1922 1923 1924 

North America .... 1,285 1,286 1,137 
South America .... 230 296 233 
POD wécewecsvess 1,395 1,585 1,480 
ME Wi ewed< ce eesens 670 344 433 
BEPIOE cccsviosevee 75 113 92 
Australasia ........ 140 129 170 
BORD cccvccccecs 3,795 3,753 3,546 
1925 1926 1927 

North America .... 1,097 1,249 1,323 
South America .... 228 253 254 
MOE cvcctecesecs 2,113 2,014 2,003 
MELT ELE 367 364 372 
BENE sondcccvcoese 113 102 118 
Australasia ........ 118 169 115 
SOME 64:00 00.0 0008 4,036 4,152 4,186 


*Exclusive of Turkestan and Transcau- 
casia. 

NOTE.—When no figures are given, the 
data are not available. 





Tunis—Crops 


Grain crops of Tunis, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Corn 


8,267 4,134 1,963 157 
12,993 8,832 2,139 126 
11,758 6,890 2,594 224 

5,181 2,526 1,585 205 

9,921 11,482 2,756 236 

3,674 1,837 965 31 
10,619 11,482 4,134 354 


5,229 2,756 1,481 110 
7,349 56,612 38,445 217 
8,451 10,426 3,817 *300 
6,963 8,267 3,996 354 
7,165 4,914 2,067 *390 
11,482 3,445 *300 
2,205 3,215 689 *300 
5,511 7,266 4,133 eee 
4,225 3,070 2,067 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats Corn 





seeeccecces 1,838 1,406 99 54 
Cecrcccccce 1,625 1,246 101 56 
Secvcccccce 1,159 692 112 41 
secceccccce 1,606 1,212 123 44 
Percccnceee 1,072 734 126 16 
‘ 1,500 1,228 159 50 

ee -.. 1,319 934 149 23 
eeeccrcccce 1,408 1,117 127 45 
weccccoce 1,413 =1,197 151 45 
++» 1,310 1,038 124 44 


*Conjectural. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Roumania—Crops 


Grain crops of Roumania (including Bess- 
arabia in 1918, Bessarabia and Bukowina in 
1919, and Bessarabia, Bukowina and Tran- 
sylvania beginning with 1920), as reported 
by the Statistica Agricola A Romaniei, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 


1927.. 96,782 145,475 57,411 58,688 9,566 
1926.. 110,450 239,079 77,508 79,850 11,193 
1925.. 104,741 175,464 46,818 60,986 7,997 


1924... 70,421 155,461 30,759 
1923.. 102,120 151,403 60,870 


42,013 6,963 
62,665 9,607 


1922... 92,008 119,829 93,778 92,073 9,206 
1921... 78,568 106,333 44,254 66,356 9,081 
1920... 61,309 174,553 65,161 65,810 9,676 
1919... 66,000 187,412 31,641 22,824 10,046 


1918... 18,447 ....4. 4,993 6,890 1,694 

. 28,935 
29,031 29,932 
se- 46, 25,311 1,969 
1913... 84,191 114,663 27,662 387,990 3,711 


1912... 89,412 103,921 20,934 20,948 3,583 
1911... 95,656 110,712 26,118 27,671 4,989 
1910.. 110,760 103,665 29,358 29,647 7,884 
1909... 56,750 66,400 19,955 25,945 3,090 


Flaxseed crop (000’s not omitted): 1926, 
243,786 bus; 1925, 315,000; 1924, 223,000; 
1923, 248,000; 1922, 194,000; 1921, 119,000. 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Barley Oats Rye 
. 8,219 10,026 3,832 2,665 730 
8,157 9,713 4,211 2,928 668 
.. 7,838 8,949 4,573 3,056 671 
- 6,648 8,413 4,642 3,324 668 
8,411 4,269 
6,149 8,510 3,879 3,062 795 
6,026 7,595 3,392 2,178 117 
-- 4,271 6,751 1,942 952 748 
. 6,684 6,728 2,120 1,084 624 
.. 4,844 6,056 1,454 1,068 200 
.. 4,705 6,207 1,871 1,066 187 
.-- 6218 6,104 1,405 1,056 208 
4,011 6,306 1,390 1,290 224 
Kee 1,235 943 265 
1911.... 4,769 6,163 1,263 992 326 
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AUSTRALIA—CROPS 


Grain crops of Australia, as reported by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, by crop years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 





1927-28...... 115,000 cece cece 
1926-27...... 161,104 14,893 eoee 
1925-26...... 113,443 7,419 15,288 51 
1924-25...... 164,559 12,432 23,059 57 
1923-24...... 124,993 8,115 21,629 50 
1922-23...... 109,455 7,388 18,728 50 
1921-22...... 129,089 6,500 15,184 50 
1920-21...... 145,874 7,529 18,521 45 
1919-20...... 45,976 6,764 12,559 32 
1918-19...... 75,638 6,913 10,441 34 
1917-18...... 118,349 9,122 10,715 47 
1916-17 157,224 8,796 14,460 100 
1915-16 184,709 7,008 17,060 131 
1914-15...... 25,677 8,722 4,478 70 
1913-14...... 106,601 9,462 15,712 117 
1912-13...... 94,880 8,620 16,625 99 
1911-12...... 73,894 9,222 9,863 60 
1910-11....06 98,109 18,455 15,915 132 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1926-27 11,432 eee cone cece 
1925-26 10,175 297 1,013 cs 
1924-25 10,825 399 1,128 a 
1923-24 9,540 316 1,077 4 
1922-23 9,764 313 1,014 4 
1921-22 9,665 ease 733 4 
1920-21 9,072 284 937 4 
1919-20 6,396 sons 1,069 5 
1918-19 7,990 287 768 4 
1917-18 9,775 332 616 5 
1916-17 11,633 360 844 9 
1915-16 12,485 324 722 11 
1914-15 9,651 340 775 3 
1913-14 9,287 332 859 10 
1912-13.. 7,340 315 874 7 
1911-12... 7,428 340 617 6 
1910-11 7,372 415 677 10 








New Zealand—Crops 
Grain crops of New Zealand, as reported 
by the Dominion Government Statistician, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
1926-27. 7,471 eve 490 6,981 
1925-26. 4,617 994 424 5,028 
1924-25. 6,448 831 426 6,956 
1923-24. 4,175 622 406 2,456 
1922-23. 8,395 623 506 7,110 
1921-22. 10,565 1,200 488 8,441 
1920-21... 6,872 1,653 501 6,531 
1919-20.. 4,560 850 406 8,710 
1918-19.. 6,568 733 415 6,885 
1917-18... 7,022 587 379 6,099 
1916-17... 5,243 7183 283 6,541 
1915-16.. 7,332 846 351 7,894 
1914-15... 6,854 616 284 11,797 
1913-14... 5,397 1,244 317 15,206 
1912-13.. 5,343 1,421 229 14,012 
1911-12.. 7,490 1,294 287 20,282 
1910-11.. 8,551 956 588 10,438 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat = Barley Corn Oats 
1926-27.... 220 eee 10 111 
1925-26.... 152 26 9 103 
1924-25.... 167 25 9 147 
1923-24.... 174 21 8 64 
1922-23.... 17 10 144 
1921-22.... 47 11 171 
1920-21.... 35 12 148 
1919-20.... 23 9 180 
1918-19.... 19 10 173 
1917-18.... 19 8 156 
1916-17.... 30 6 177 
1915-16.... 329 30 8 ‘ 213 
1914-15.... 230 18 6. br 288 
1913-14.... 167 3 ' = ae 362 
1912-18.... 190 sil antes?” , B87 
1911-12.... 216 aS we ne 
1910-11.... 322 33 —_— ae 











UNITED KINGDOM—CROPS 


Grain crops of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as reported by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats 
57,728 51,809 207,352 
52,933 55,111 222,392 
53,669 60,082 206,808 
53,906 56,015 206,502 
68,461 53,164 192,393 
65,249 55,586 199,074 
78,795 54,336 200,792 
56,834 68,435 180,872 
69,324 59,623 219,316 
96,079 64,036 257,433 
66,350 59,290 214,728 
61,659 54,568 176,049 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats 
1,736 1,311 2,605 
1,680 1,560 3,768 
1,575 1,619 3,787 
1,632 1,625 4,016 
1,850 1,640 4,081 
2,073 1,691 4,367 
2,084 1,781 4,410 
1,981 2,050 4,635 
2,370 1,870 6,117 
2,793 1,838 5,603 
2,052 1,652 4,147 
2,103 1,796 4,764 

ENGLAND AND WALES (000’S OMITTED) 


-—Bus—, -—Acres—, 
1926 1927 1926 1927 


Wheat ...... 49,504 653,116 1,592 1,636 

Barley ...... 43,260 40,241 1,148 1,049 

GOES epcccses 104,790 94,059 1,864 1,750 
SCOTLAND (000’S OMITTED) 

-—Bus—, -—Acres—, 

1926 1927 1926 1927 

Wheat ...... 2,048 2,200 53 64 

Barley ...... 5,087 6,500 126 120 

GOES ccvccces 52,500 51,000 937 905 
IRELAND (000’S OMITTED) 

7-—Bus—, -—Acres—, 

1926 1927 1926 1927 

Wheat ...... 1,381 1,412 35 36 

Barley ...... 6,764 56,068 143 142 

GORE cisecees 65,102 62,303 967 950 





Luxemburg—Crops 


Grain crops of Luxemburg, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
660 37 149 »768 
619 353 185 3,254 
553 360 175 2,545 
312 304 174 2,162 
301 392 201 3,174 
173 250 177 1,527 
621 441 74 1,243 
451 eee 
CHOSEN—CROPS 


Grain crops of Chosen, as reported by the 
Japanese Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Buck- 
Oats wheat 


Wheat Barley Corn 
1927.. 9,042 365,314 ..... 


1926.. 10,476 38,366 2,826 4,303 ..... 
1925.. 10,468 40,363 2,852 3,592 ..... 
1924.. 10,289 40,354 2,375 2,914 ..... 
1923... 8,599 30,872 2,801 6,000 ..... 


1922... 9,922 
1921.. 10,705 
1919... 8,553 
1918... 9,897 


1917... 6,540 27,419 2,308 $3,648 = cccce 
1916... 6,387 25,653 2,344 B.8T4 = wccce 
1915... 6,146 27,814 2,020 2,679  cosee 
1914... 5,848 24,832 2,032 2,295 3 ..... 
1913... 6,506 28,093 2,012 3.341 = ..00- 
1912... 6,577 22,991 1,802 2,846 = cccee 
1911... 4,967 21,412 1,603 BOOT lt wwes 
\ 
ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 
Buck- 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats wheat 
1926..... 899 2,184 246 277 eee 
1925..... 887 2,164 241 268 
1924..... 844 2,124 229 286 
CO eae 873 2,170 232 270 
1922..... 890 2,130 eee 272 oes 
L9BL. oc eee 2,108 225 272 246 
eee eee asec 223 230 242 
BORD. 0000 850 1,967 219 236 230 
1918..... 844 1,938 206 236 235 
1917..... 560 1,409 173 171 eee 
oO ae 520 1,314 152 170 
ee 499 1,261 148 155 
| eee 474 1,183 144 129 
|) a 465 1,118 133 125 ees 
|) ee 410 1,015 133 104 eee 


1911..... 877 926 139 111 eee 





Malta—Wheat Crop 


Wheat crops of Malta, by calendar years, 
as reported by the International Institute 
of Agriculture, in bushels: 

294,000 1922......... 258,000 
- 808,677 1921......... 258,000 
274,000 seeesee 306,000 
cocccoccs 800,000 1029.....0.0- 106,000 
1923......... 248,000 








Winnipeg—Commission Rate 


Under the rules of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, the rate of commission for re- 
ceiving and selling and accounting for on 
arrival, to arrive, or for some future month's 
delivery, is 1c per bu on wheat, barley, 
‘flaxseed, and rye, and five eighths of a 
cent per bu on oats. 
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INDIA—CROPS 


Grain crops of British India, as reported 
by the Department of Statistics of India, by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 

1927-28...... $34,059 ..... conse 
1926-27...... 323,678 120,771 ..... 
1925-26...... 324,949 123,387 67,560 
1924-25...... 330,997 137,060 
1928-24...... 360,640 137,060 
1932-23...... 372,363 145,460 
-. 866,987 145,973 

250,357 117,087 
377,888 149,380 
280,485 129,827 
$70,421 155,307 
379,232 156,447 . 
328,008 147,653 100,080 
376,581 142,847 
312,032 125,113 
367,845 40,973 
370,515 45,500 76,760 
STE,6BO oo cccce ccces 


16,011 
20,004 
21,640 
18,480 
21,320 





25,796 
22,852 


1910-11...... 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Corn Filaxs’d 
6,607 





6,898 65,312 2,734 
5,824 2,768 
5,916 2,836 
6,290 3,382 
eeeee 3,011 
6,164 2,268 
6,620 2,245 
5,994 1,989 
6,442 3,797 
6,518 3,504 
6,679 3,384 
6,144 3,326 
6,146 3,031 
6,225 4,125 


31,141 8,378 5,567 5,038 
30,565 7,840 6,312 3,742 


1911-13....... 
1910-11....... 





Switzerland—Crops 


Grain crops of Switzerland, as reported by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
1927... 4,336 3,059 3 1,653 154 
3,112 566 1,604 130 
1925... 3,518 2,535 533 1,642 180 
1924... 3,122 2,694 619 1,433 177 
3,059 570 1,646 165 


1922... 2,348 2,466 491 1,488 185 
1921... 3,574 38,038 553 1,559 218 
1920... 3,586 3,118 514 1,622 279 
1919... 3,524 2,811 625 1,748 287 


6,188 666 1,850 358 
4,602 712 1,752 252 
6,745 620 
eee 5,608 620 
1914... 3,278 6,181 528 1,724 106 
6,188 455 1,772 118 
4,017 427 1,705 106 
1911... 3,524 4,850 464 1,828 121 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats’ Barley Rye Corn 
1 16 


1926..... 127 5 49 3 
1926..... 105 49 15 47 4 
1924..... 104 50 16 48 4 
1923..... 105 61 16 48 4 
1922..... 103 61 16 48 4 
1921..... 110 52 16 57 5 
1920..... 119 56 18 52 6 
1919..... 130 57 18 55 6 
1918 e+ 208 86 22 49 7 
1917..... 139 70 19 55 5 
1916..... 124 103 18 71 4 
1915 o. 114 92 16 66 3 
1914..... 103 83 15 61 3 
1918..... 102 81 13 60 3 
1912..... 102 82 12 61 3 





AUSTRALIA—WHEAT CROPS 


Australian wheat crops, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1927-28...... 115,000 1910-11...... 98,109 

1909-10...... 90,414 

1908-09...... 62,590 

1907-08..... - 44,656 

1906-07...... 66,421 

1905-06..... + 68,520 

1904-05...... 54,533 

1903-04... 74,259 
1919-20..... + 46,976 1902-03...... 18,537 
1918-19...... 75,638 1901-02...... 38,562 
1917-18...... 118,349 1900-01...... 48,353 
1916-17.. 157,224 1899-1900.... 102,000 
1915-16...... 184,709 1898-99...... 105,000 
1914-15...... 25,677 1897-98...... 53,000 
1913-14...... 106,600 1896-97...... 32,000 
1912-13...... 94,880 1895-96...... 46,000 
1911-12...... 73,894 1894-95...... 61,000 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

1926-27 1913-14.... 9,287 
1925-26 1912-13....... 7,339 
1924-25 1911-12....... 7,428 
1923-24 1910-11... 7,372 
1922-23 1909-10...... 6,586 
1921-22 1908-09....... 5,262 
1920-21 1907-08....... 6,384 
1919-20 1906-07....... 5,982 
1918-19 1905-06....... 6,122 
1917-18 1904-05....... 6,270 
1916-17 1903-04....... 5,566 
1915-16 1902-03....... 5,156 








Cyprus—Wheat Crop 
Wheat crops of Cyprus, by calendar years, 
as reported by the International Institute 
of Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926... .cceeeee 1,618 1922....... sees 2,496 
1926.....200- oo 2,079 1921.....-0000% 2,425 
1924 eccccces 1,860 ©1920........0-- 2,266 
1938... .sceseee 2,611 1919........4- 2,216 





Peru—Wheat Crop 
Wheat crops of Peru, as reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
1984. cccoccocae BOBS 2988. .ccccccece, O88 
. 3,002 


1923...... eevee 2,776 1921......05-. 





WHEAT—SUPPLY, DISTRIBUTION AND PER CAPITA 
DISAPPEARANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
A table prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 


of Agriculture, showing the supply and distribution of the wheat crop in the United States, 
by years beginning July 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Cc Average ‘ 

Supply— 1899-1908 1909-13 1914-20 1921-25 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Stocks on farms, July 1...... 46,423 28,872 32,631 37,059 30,981 29,357 20,973 27,215 
Stocks in country mills and 

elevators, July 1 ........ 27,000 29,000 26,997 30,991 36,626 25,287 28,490 22,076 
Commercial visible (Brad- 





street’s) July 1 .......... 31,817 24,168 19,290 25,619 38,597 29,285 16,484 25,516 
Stocks of flour (in terms of 

wheat) July 1 ........... 7,709 8,305 8,606 8,676 9,616 8,530 9,757 9,076 
In merchant mills and ele- 

FWOCOTS coscvccccccccccses tos aes sen ows -+. 21,648 24,640 37,321 
Be GUOREE cccccccecvccovescse oes oes cas ony coe 9,000 7,390 11,360 
Be GEOR: 6 bccceee casevnvcee 677,927 690,108 844,605 804,148 864,428 676,429 831,040 871,691 
Imports (flour included), July 

1 to Jume 30........6.465 753 1,834 19,806 17,473 6,201 15,679 13,264 

Total supply ........... 791,629 782,287 951,935 923,866 986,449 815,215 952,038 ..... 

Distribution— 


Exports (flour included), July 

2 te Dame 80 ccccccccvecce 156,435 107,103 257,030 207,237 260,803 108,035 219,160 ..... 
Re-exports, July 1 to June 30 399 195 562 221 93 313 98 
Shipments (flour included) to 

Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 

MICO® ccccvcvcccccccssccns 2,034 2,549 2,546 2,836 2,871 2,741 | ieee 
Estimated seed requirements. 70,444 72,326 88,312 86,849 84,024 83,180 85,000 ..... 
Carryover on June 30— 





Om FATS cccsccccccccccess 40,654 32,485 36,127 29,913 29,357 20,973 27,215 ..... 
In country mills and eleva- 

SEE dinesacstsavescegesas 25,400 31,600 26,449 31,255 25,287 28,490 22,075 ..... 
Commercial visible (Brad- 

GEFOCER) coccccccccsccese 28,668 25,326 18,265 26,822 29,285 16,484 25,516 ..... 
Flour (in terms of wheat). 7,374 8,935 8,290 9,240 8,530 9,757 ae weave 
In merchant mills and ele- 

TWECOTD cocccccccvecccsess wees een eevee cose coce 96,660 87.883 ..... 
Tm CFAMSIE ccccccccccccccess TT eée0 oes eoee cece 7,390 11,360 ..... 

Total distribution ....... 331,408 280,519 437,581 394,373 440,250 302,003 439,903 ..... 

Disappearance for food, feed 
Ce BO siveseneeseseass 460,221 501,768 514,354 529,493 546,199 513,212 512,185 ..... 


Population Jan. 1 (thousands) 82,614 94,378 102,880 112,696 114,553 116,257 117,882 
Per capita disappearance, 
food, feed and loss, bus.. 5.6 5.3 5.0 4.7 4.8 4.4 4.3 


*Seven-year average, 





UNITED STATES—FLAXSEED SUPPLY 


A table prepared by the United States Department of Agriculture giving details of the 
production and net supply of flaxseed in the United States, by census years, 1879-1899, 
annually thereafter (0000's omitted): 


Flaxseed, including linseed oil, in terms 
of seed, year beginning July 1 
Exports, domestic Net 


Year— Production Imports and foreign imports Net supply 
i: 666 Chie eee cnee veeeaad *7,171 1,512 15 1,497 8,668 
SEPT Ter eerie Tees *10,250 2,397 50 2,347 12,597 
SPS TPeeT ee TeTrrat | *19,979 69 2,785 2,716 17,263 
nc hhh ae a9 a ewen ese" eae 29,285 137 4,201 14,064 26,221 
REPS TET TUTE e TEL ee 27,301 222 893 t671 26,630 
Cees ceeds sees egeenvees 23,401 305 114 191 23,592 
SLs 4 oh &'9.9-5-04:005000 0585604 28,478 66 6,114 $6,048 22,430 
EERE OT Teer ere 25,576 96 6,518 6,422 19,154 
Serr ee ak eee 25,851 62 4,436 4,374 21,477 
AAT CeReeeeeereee rat 25,805 605 992 +387 25,418 
PPCcchkabageieexess ae bees *19,613 eas re een eee 
uth crc ase hen deoevenss 19,699 5,190 157 5,033 24,732 
EE ee er eee see 12,718 12,083 71 12,012 24,730 
EPCOT Tee TEE Ty Cee 19,370 7,137 125 7,012 26,382 
cc cays senecesveseevbbose 28,073 5,364 711 4,653 32,726 
Cs gest ceeeseranteeneveoes 17,853 8,730 401 8,329 26,182 
da nase e nese ariraee 13,749 10,880 552 10,328 24,077 
ET eT eT eT ETT ec 14,030 14,699 288 14,411 28,441 
eT ere eee. Tre 14,296 12,438 482 11,956 26,252 
Ter rrrrc rir. 9,164 13,387 499 12,888 22,052 
TE ccwwehy<¢ee a enews 6.0.0054 13,369 8,823 455 8,368 21,732 
Se eee cL eee *6,653 eee ese 00 eee 
rrr r errr ee eer 7,178 26,212 506 24,706 31,884 
Se re ee Te er 10,752 16,969 226 16,743 27,495 
Teer rTT Te he 8,029 22,630 151 . 22,479 30,508 
get tnaneeed 024d Reha 10,375 28,033 166 27,867 38,242 
rT rrr erie Tat 17,060 20,528 140 20,388 37,448 
errr rrr Ter *28,246 eee ees nee eee 
ee ina k ux cae ¥en e 809.0208 31,547 4,677 128 14,549 46,096 
DP civesthotréeesecseenanded 22,424 20,246 125 20,121 42,545 
SS 9 56 60-6.6-0A0.0'0046462000468 19,335 24,295 146 24,149 43,484 
1927 preliminary .........++ 26,583 : Salad “6h 


*Figures taken from the census return for this year. tNet exports. 





Wheat and Corn Marketings 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the percentage of wheat and corn sold by 
farmers of the United States, by months: 


Indianapolis—Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 








RECEIPTS 
WHEAT Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Average 2086. cccccce 5,405 16,736 8,558 92 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1916 4995........ 4,528 18,838 9,016 66 
Month— “36 486-35  -84 6-33) 6-85 1884... oe 5,055 18,582 11,802 272 
SURF ccccccccvee 14.7 13.6 18.4 148 14.3 rere 17,975 12,080 383 
August .....000- 18.8 19.8 17.6 17.3 17.9 Geena 3,301 21,274 9,893 703 
September ...... 18.4 17.5 16.7 14.2 16.9 18,961 14,928 613 
October ........ 10.6 14.5 18.7 12.0 12.9 20,687 17,174 403 
November ...... 8.6 8.6 9.5 8.6 8.9 19,480 11,811 380 
December ...... 7.0 5.6 6.2 7.4 6.4 21,566 17,810 856 
January .......-. 4.7 5.3 4.6 5.5 5.1 21,128 17,937 310 
February ....... 4.0 4.2 4.8 5.1 4.2 25,166 14,596 126 
March ...cccccee 3.1 2.5 3.3 4.3 3.4 16,114 8,839 205 
APT .cccccccces 3.0 1.6 2.9 3.7 3.1 14,437 6,565 15 
BE svcccciccess 3.0 3.1 3.7 3.4 3.4 15,500 6,816 40 
SUMO ccccccvcise 4.1 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.5 15,516 6,260 27 
— wn i see 11,859 4,731 12 
Season ....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 7,612 3,752 48 
CORN SHIPMENTS 

Average Corn Oats Rye 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1916 1926 ee ee ewe 2,627 12,082 7,956 55 
Month— -26 -25 -24 -23 -25 14,527 7,818 = 183 
14,027 10,035 159 

GOEF cocecccccce 5.1 6.6 6.8 6.8 5.8 
12,524 - 10,670 331 
pa 7.6 6.2 7.2 7.6 6.5 558 7.659 368 
September ...... SP 68. .04°. 25-08 Pe i i 
October ........ 5.9 7.0 5.6 8.2 6.0 15.451 16,302 394 
November ...... 9.3 11.1 10.4 8.7 9.2 11.775 8.197 301 
December ...... 14.6 18.0 12.3 13.6 12.9 1918........ 2,769 9.706 10,425 441 
JANUARY .. 00002 12.1 13.6 12.9 10.7 18.5 Re ee. 1420 127629 12,438 268 
February ....... 10.4 9.5 138.3 11.0 11.0 1046;...5200 2,096 12,689 10,371 124 
BEOPGR 2000s cues - 8.6 8.1 7.4 6.6 8.4 , 7" Sppppeeess ie * 5,923 3,677 13 
ABOU oc rcccceces 5.3 6.3 6.1 5.3 6.0 Ti cscscka.. Te 4,148 2,641 od 
MAY. 2... ccccccrer 7.2... 98. GS... Od... 3a OR 2 1,901 16 
BD. cccccevcecs 8.2 43 60 6.4 7.0 191B...0c000 & 4,008 2,361 s% 
_—_—- er Ol 3,192 1,656 176 
Season ....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 6,336 2,048 12 
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ARGENTINA—WHEAT AND FLOUR PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 
A table prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, giving details of the consumption of wheat and flour in Argentina, wheat 
in bushels, flour in barrels (000’s omitted in both cases): 


CALENDAR YEAR FOLLOWING HARVEST 





r ‘Wheat ‘ 
Balance i ‘Wheat flour———___. 
Production remaining Amount Consump- 
Crop year— of wheat Exports in country ground Production Exports tion* 
CS! ee 169,019 84,321 84,698 52,612 11,175 1,623 9,552 
84,121 34,385 49,736 48,913 10,559 1,265 9,294 
234,818 110,098 124,720 57,379 12,162 1,985 10,177 
180,182 120,748 59,434 57,238 12,056 3,691 8,366 
216,954 183,991 32,963 49,399 10,467 2,024 8,443 
156,133 62,613 93,520 50,545 10,705 715 9,990 
191,012 139,700 61,312 48,089 10,268 1,277 8,991 
195,842 136,187 59,655 49,328 10,531 923 9,608 
247,807 161,090 86,717 62,141 13,453 $1,963 $9,786 
191,138 106,584 84,554 60,050 12,994 $1,545 $11,446 
191,141 74,764 116,377 62,487 13,090 1,599 11,491 


*Includes carryover. tIn the source these two items do not add to total flour production. 





Australia—Wheat and Flour Production and Consumption 


A table compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture showing the produc- 
tion and consumption of wheat and flour in Australia. Wheat is shown in bushels (000's 
omitted) and flour in barrels (000’s omitted): 








r ‘Wheat. ~ 
Balance a F lour—__—___, 
remaining in Amount Con- 
Production Exports country ground Production Exports sumption 
179,066 44,143 134,923 30,775 6,595 1,676 4,889 
152,420 48,906 103.514 46,399 9,943 3,321 6,589 
114,734 21,760 92,974 52,574 11,266 4,275 6,879 
75,638 81,251 6,613 55,801 11,957 5,524 6,360 
45,975 48,209 2,234 56,012 12,003 5,917 6,034 
145,874 102,069 43,805 42,747 9,160 2,624 6,497 
129,089 68,514 60,575 48,611 10,417 4,111 6,280 
109,455 39,620 69,835 52,559 11,263 4,508 6,734 
124,993 59,535 65,458 58,286 12,490 5,842 6,628 
164,559 ———s @6=6S—Ci RS 0ti(“(“‘é RS CUC;!€UC*C RO 4,580  ..... 
114,504 a. 3«§=hsi(iC re? 06060C~C*C eS CCC(<ité«C 4813 3 ..... 
1927 —— #§ 4 #£#«s =ease gg§ ease. .(aneee <6 BMe, .  ccsse 
Av. 1916-24. 119,694 57,112 64,326 49,307 10,566 4,200 6,321 





WHEAT FLOUR—SUPPLY, DISTRIBUTION AND PER CAPITA 
DISAPPEARANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
A table compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture showing the supply, 


distribution and per capita disappearance of wheat flour in the United States, by 
census years (000’s omitted except in statistics as to per capita disappearance): 


Supply— 1879 1889 1899 1904 1909 1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 
On hand 
JOR. Acces cece 2,102 1,654 1,776 1,701 2,385 1,592 2,170 2,293 2,035 
Output 80,949 103,524 105,365 107,108 117,756 133,671 112,051 115,644 117,214 
Imports 1 1 26 113 79 1 966 268 11 








Totals .... 62,855 83,052 105,179 107,167 108,922 120,220 135,280 115,187 118,205 119,260 
Distribution— 


Exports ..... 6,125 10,451 18,717 11,543 9,688 12,769 26,450 16,801 16,310 11,119 
On hand Dec. 


BL caccceee eeee 1,657 1,605 2,218 1,907 2,596 2,158 2,024 2,406 1,993 
Disappearance. 56,730 70,944 84,857 93,406 97,327 104,855 106,672 96,362 99,489 106,148 


Wee Bb cvcace 49,093 61,775 74,799 82,601 90,691 97,928 105,003 108,445 111,693 115,378 
Per capita, 

Disappearance— 
bbis....... 1.1556 1.1484 1.1845 1.1308 1.0732 1.0707 1.0159 0.8886 0.8907 0.9200 


In terms of 
wheat, bus.. 5.60 5.48 5.37 5.38 5.04 5.03 4.70 4.19 4.20 4.32 





RUSSELL—WHEAT AND FLOUR DISTRIBUTION 


Estimates of the wheat and flour distribution of the past seven crop years, as reported 
by Russell’s Commercial News (000’s omitted throughout): 


WHEAT MOVEMENT FROM FARMS, BUS 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 














Ge Cees Gale boc cccsccsceese 49,546 56,709 32,359 35,894 30,980 29,348 
COED. eseares Seebesesrarseeeeees 833,023 814,905 867,598 797,381 864,485 676,424 
BORD seccccncvcccccsoceces 882,569 871,612 900,957 833,275 895,408 705,772 
Moved from farms ........... 696,000 774,000 745,000 664,000 758,000 615,000 
WO SOE GE cccesscsrevcvccs 89,083 92,005 89,306 78,813 84,044 83,038 
On farms end of year......... 56,707 32,359 35,894 30,980 29,348 20,973 
WORD: cv cveesévececiveneer 841,790 898,364 870,200 773,793 871,372 713,011 
POPTR WED cccccccccccascccsece 40,770 *26,752 30,757 59,482 24,036 $7,239 12,161 


*Deficit; crop apparently underestimated about 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus. +Deficit; 
crop apparently underestimated. 


WHEAT USE OFF FARMS, BUS 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 














All ctecks Tely 1 ceccccccccse 76,000 37,133 49,098 66,520 75,500 +83,500 +¢69,700 
Moved from farms ........... 696,000 774,000 745,000 664,000 758,000 615,000 753,000 
eT Perr rere 51,004 14,465 18,012 27,283 6,330 15,657 13,204 

WAGED bc cccvvcvcnsevccsdue 823,004 825,598 812,110 757,803 839,830 714,157 $35,904 
WORE GHOTUOE oo ocvceccvccses 293,267 208,325 154,951 78,792 194,911 63,178 156,040 
eee 479,000 559,989 583,300 599,500 583,173 579,050 586,100 
7 ae eee 37,133 49,098 66,520 75,500 56,800 +69,700 791,700 

WOES 6.0600 cvcsvedcecresess 809,400 817,412 804,771 747,325 834,884 711,928 833,840 
Miscellaneous use off farms.... 13,604 8,186 7,339 4,010 4,946 2,229 2,064 


tIncludes census bureau’s report of large mill stocks. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, BBLS 











1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 

BOOCES SURF 2 ncccvesvaccvcevs 7,653 5,400 5,500 6,900 6,800 5,900 6,500 
ROGIER 0.0.06 0 800 tecscecese 106,342 122,692 129,609 129,764 127,985 124,894 128,617 
BSE bc dinvccvcrmestecennces 1,421 633 3 162 6 17 5 
BOOMS ccccccvvecevoccecsss 115,416 128,725 135,539 186,826 134,791 130,811 135,122 

/ EP CRUETTT CC TeT ETT Te 16,183 15,797 14,883 17,253 13,896 9,542 13,381 
Stocks end of year............ 5,400 5,500 6,900 6,800 5,900 6,500 6,200 
DOOR coccvccccccccssesese 21,583 21,297 21,788 24,053 19,796 16,042 19,581 
TREND GD. ccc vccesvvcccsccctes 93,833 107,428 113,756 112,773 114,995 114,769 115,541 
Pounds per capita® ........... 171.6 193.8 202.7 198.4 196.2 193.2 191.9 


*Average per capita flour consumption for the eight years ended 1921 as figured by 
Dr. A. E. Taylor, of the Leland Stanford Research Bureau, is 197.7 lbs, and by The 
Northwestern Miller 193.1 Ibs. 
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Supply of and Demand for Wheat in Japan 


The relation of the supply of and demand for wheat in Japan, with the local produc- 
tion, amount of imports and exports, and the consumption in Japan, is tabulated below, 











in bushels: 

Local ——————_I mports from——_————. Total 
Year— production foreign countries Korea Formosa imports 
22,890,018 1 797 207,258 43,319 1,699,376 
26,678,589 617,936 72,930 eevccce 690,866 
30,025,454 714,703 866,492 == = = =§ secece 1,082,194 
34,616,137 390,037 1,201,927 34,064 1,626,140 
31,800,502 5,258,548 220,211 31,518 6,510,228 
32,940,319 11,797,422 214,220 25,311 12,036,953 
30,043,380 4,422,230 873,191 5,492 7,300,914 
28,469,220 22,980,095 822,375 evece 24,802,470 
29,205,772 13,228,895 245,385 $j = = wevece 13,382,430 
26,479,506 28,044,900 84.786 j=—=—§ cecccc 28,069,624 
26,130,064 25,976,563 342,622 j= = =§ cecvee 26,319,185 
30,383,041 17,166,765 cocece eocces 17,166,765 

nr heal 
c ‘ 

Exports of Excess of imports Consumption 
Year— Japanese wheat Re-exports over exports in Japan 
one 10,735 1,688,640 24,578,659 
None 13,066 679,800 27,358,389 
None 15,681 1,063,617 31,089,171 
None 19,104 1,557,035 35,173,173 
None 29,564 5,480,664 37,281,166 
None 13,117 12,023,836 44,964,156 
None 38,448 5,262,465 35,304,846 
None 126,719 23,675,750 52,144,970 
None 236,706 13,237,524 42,443,296 
None 890,893 27,178,731 53,658.237 
None 1,653 26,317,532 52,447,596 
None 792,443 16,374,322 46,757,363 





GRAIN FUTURES TRADING 


Volume of trading (sales only) in grain futures on the nine principal “‘contract mar- 
kets” of the United States (Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago Open Board of Trade, Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City Board of Trade, Duluth Board of Trade, St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, New York Produce Ex- 
change and Seattle Merchants’ Exchange) by calendar years and by months in 1927, as 
reported by the United States Grain Futures Administration, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


TOTALS BY YEARS 

















47 
Chicago Min- Mil- 

Rye— Chicago Open neapolis K. City Duluth St. Louis waukee N. York Seattle 
January 39,503 301 4,596 eee 3,977 owe 622 ee ove 
February - 29,755 322 4,187 3,336 eee 409 
March ....... 40,831 276 3,725 7,228 wee 439 
SE ee eeSece 45,343 149 7,012 7,861 eee 535 
May 54,326 21 4,254 6,289 eee 761 
June -++ 40,836 60 3,175 4,395 ove 305 
SUEF avsicccuce 30,745 1 4,178 4,153 owe 323 
August ...... 45,928 22 7,238 12,167 eve 340 
September 43,901 es0 5,117 16,432 an 180 
October ..... 34,229 2,845 9,937 coe 163 
November 35,673 3,749 9,310 are 234 
December 21,891 2,102 2,566 ese 355 

Barley— 

January ..... 1,658 7 
February 861 3 
March ....... 1,452 9 
APTI] occ cees 3,106 32 

1,584 12 

1,715 4 

1,715 38 
August ...... 5,387 94 
September 7,051 126 
October ..... 3,739 67 
November ° sae eee 5,978 102 
December ... o's eee 3,773 55 

Flaxseed— 

January ..... — dve 807 1,991 
February .... ar one 546 1,258 
March ...... oo eee 542 1,894 
BBPT cccccces 3,340 2,796 
MAY ccccccees 1,030 1,768 
TERE cecccess 1,713 2,519 
SEF ccccccescs 1,038 1,274 
August ...... 2,160 2,405 
September ... 4,695 5,954 
October ..... 4,845 8,926 
November be eee 4,280 5,552 
December ... ose eee 940 1,501 

All grain— 

January ..... 930,949 44,779 43,839 29,347 15,551 5,446 3,432 8,265 237 
February - 857,330 34,707 40,028 29,299 10,496 3,336 3,480 7,325 363 
March ...... 1,313,746 49,593 64,408 36,107 16,929 4,855 3,958 15,418 1,340 
April .ccccee 1,132,389 40,409 82,513 45,016 18,887 4,595 4,898 9,844 806 
May .......- 1,960,130 56,749 72,338 65,138 16,682 6,53 9,192 13,108 1,189 
TOMO cccccess 2,045,634 56,683 71,713 77,915 15,274 6,681 10,083 22,845 623 
Taly wccccces 1,515,085 40,714 58,324 72,338 13,008 7,674 6,911 13,442 670 
August ..... 1,817,508 42,750 103,631 79,891 29,500 8,420 6,00 10,085 906 
September 1,620,183 38,840 118,791 62,795 86,361 7,303 6,251 4,390 1,088 
October ..... 1,367,126 42,110 112,298 48,070 59,152 6,128 5,678 768 48 

November ..1,197,621 37,142 128,182 54,396 50,405 4,688 5,003 335 684 
December ...1,224,282 41,218 68,813 50,053 15,672 5,382 5,415 45 465 





Liverpool—Grain Stocks 


Stocks of wheat and corn in Liverpool, 
Eng., on the dates indicated, in bushels: 





London—Flour Trade Association 
The London Flour Trade Association was 
established in 1884. There are 128 firms 
which are members of the association, the 





Chicago Min- St. Mil- 
Wheat— Chicago Open neapolis K. City Duluth Louis waukee N. York Seattle Total 
1922... 11,072,545 366,559 503,956 393,181 198,264 139,471 25,791 ..... seuss 12,699,767 
1923... 8,572,111 328,452 644,600 347,169 184,400 83,187 22,365 ..... sees 10,082,284 
1924... 9,597,415 330,145 642,607 371,676 174,743 91,119 16,324 ..... eeeee 11,222,909 
1925 3,049,183 534,352 1,066,475 632,035 211,620 106,669 24,258 ..... sees 10,624,592 
1926 13,322,169 541,011 744,705 540,216 188,120 80,265 21,903 82,628 2,134 15,523,151 
1927... 9,004,376 352,117 683,210 419,841 221,879 45,708 21,847 95,210 8,863 10,853,051 
Corn— 
1922.... 4,506,683 84,742 7,941 168,447 ..... 46,592 23,201 ..... seeee 4,837,606 
1923 4,286,837 111,838 473 176,105 ° 54,152 19,650 ..... eeeee 4,649,055 
1924.... 5,759,327 139,956 ecoe 283,480 ..... 62,609 19,826 ..... eeeee 6,203,648 
1925.... 5,970,984 115,911 -- 269,083 ..... 44,507 17,430 ..... eeeee 5,407,915 
1926.... 3,710,746 108,921 co BOT,.685 cccce 14,725 16,650 ..... cocce 8,007,687 
1927.... 6,328,680 156,310 © B36,3907T = .ccee 25,332 29,799 ..... eeeee 6,768,418 
Oats— 
1922.. 1,559,923 12,659 173,962 8,686 = .coce 3,080 12,339 ..... seeee 1,770,649 
788,303 4,744 92,289 3,876 = cccce 625 9,270 ..... eocee 897,606 
1924.... 1,766,940 23,480 138,245 eS | eee ° 11,907 = ccece eoeee 1,947,724 
1925.... 2,187,143 12,700 329,360 G.0GB cecce ccous 13,627 2.0. eeeee 2,647,716 
1926.... 1,003,938 9,430 256,378 SOAR cccce coves 14,312 . sees 1,286,899 
1927.... 1,185,966 16,115 165,535 SBT ceeee §86cesse 13,087 660 - 1,381,590 
Rye— 
1922.. 353,230 4 40,484 ..... 96,4956 ..... 2,420 = cccce eocee 492,633 
BPRS 0.06 283,035 103 93,448 ..... 84,255 ... 2,987 ° . 463,828 
1934.... 703,488 4,040 J. Zee 130,668 ..... 3,591 ° 938,413 
BPS6 00 688,376 558 CE,480 3 scses 69,958 ..... 3,703 815,114 
. 414,366 194 74,765 8 ...6e 64,640 ..... 4,565 658,530 
1927.... 462,961 1,152 5 rrr 87,651 ..... 4,84T = sccce 608,189 
Barley— 
1922.... See ..seewe BE.BSO cccce § «6(ceeee sever | errr Te ° 17,404 
1923.... aoe UL,7BR cece seoewe ceess seven eevee ee 12,046 
1924.... se “aeeun BEBGG scese §8 6senne . cvsse cocce eee ° 22,345 
A.  “<s6e <éedea 37,453 40,561 1,349 .. cece eoeee 89,363 
iss - £ £é= “ang seeee 98,887 = ccces 1) | ee ° eee 36,907 
tse £4 ns. ~«see $8,019 ..... | TELL TTT? ee Tee 38,568 
Flaxseed— 
e-  ° oes, seaws S208 ceces BO.76F neces «eves oe 28,949 
i «66 eenee oh are SE.BGR cccce § seoses cvece 38,848 
ees £4 -s% 6s BS.686 = neces 60,142 ..... ecoe eeece 63,556 
tnd.) ~~ wae peeet | ee SEFee cecee sese0 e 53,886 
ts 6. weve 25,603 ..... | Beer ye ee Te ee eee 56,713 
1927.... oes _seeee 26,936 ..... | ee ey eee ee ee eee 63,774 
All grains— 
1922... 17,492,935 463,964 752,384 570,914 314,506 189.143 63,762 ..... «+++ 19,846,908 
1923... 13,930,551 445,137 754,870 525,649 295,224 137,964 54,272 ° eeeee 16,143,667 
1924... 17,827,070 497,601 918,662 605,833 355,553 143,728 50,148 . © ese0e 20,398,595 
1925... 26,895,686 663,521 1,401,884 844,909 307,740 151,176 69,018 ..... ..... 30,364,934 
1926 18,451,219 659,556 1,137,678 690,512 284,550 94,990 56,430 82,628 2,184 21,459,697 
1927 16,981,983 525,694 964,878 650,365 337,917 71,040 69,309 105,870 8,858 19,715,914 


VOLUME OF GRAIN FUTURES TRADING IN 1927 











Chicago Min- Mil- 

Wheat— Chicago Open neapolis K. City Duluth St. Louis waukee N. York Seattle 
January ..... 598,502 30,300 28,750 23,107 ,576 4,331 1,053 7,900 237 
February 493,444 25,423 23,874 20,364 5,899 2,685 901 7,200 368 
March of 33,030 44,958 23,995 7,798 3,568 1,179 15,388 1,340 
eee 4 29,900 47,948 31,382 8,198 3,732 1,407 9,794 806 
May 94, 38,468 51,765 44,880 8,613 4,621 3,163 13,018 1,189 
June . 37,559 61,737 45,240 8,356 3,648 2,632 12,845 623 
arr rere y 28,519 42,560 54,487 7,543 4,846 2,378 18,442 670 
August 2 27,989 66,473 57,686 14,834 5,787 2,085 10,085 906 
September ... 699,249 23,918 89,184 35,664 63,849 3,617 1,719 4,390 1,088 
October ..... 722,415 28,182 91,058 28,598 40,222 3,300 2,414 768 487 
November . 636,816 26,211 98,167 33,318 35,441 2,808 1,627 335 684 
December 436,484 22,618 46,736 21,120 11,550 2,765 1,289 45 465 

Corn— 

January ..... 240,047 13,268 6,234 ° 1,115 1,148 
February 268,854 8,123 8,874 ° 651 1,233 
March . 14,841 12,090 ° 1,287 1,336 
April 4 9,602 13,580 ° 86 1,609 
EY -ebbeccces 16,726 20,214 ° 1,911 3,610 
June 16,891 32,675 ° 3,033 5,417 
July 11,517 17,846 ° 2,828 2,398 
August J 13,101 22,200 . 2,633 2,512 
September ... 787,448 13,740 27,111 ° 3,686 3,553 
October ..... 549,944 12,868 19,472 2,828 2,276 
November 439,685 10,067 19,068 1,880 2,026 
December 630,561 15,566 28,933 2,617 2,701 
Oats— 
January ..... 52,897 910 8,028 6 ‘ 609 365 se 
February 65,277 839 10,560 61 . 937 125 ee 
March ....... 85,380 1,446 13,731 22 . 1,004 30 oe 
eee 87,338 758 21,107 54 e 1,347 50 oe 
eee 161,445 1,534 13,705 44 ° 1,668 90 ee 
MEE © Dincie-es a's 140,396 2,173 13,373 coe . 1,729 os we 
ee 80,836 677 8,833 5 ‘ 812 ° ee 
Sere 141,481 1,638 22,373 5 ‘ 1,071 ° es 
September ... 89,585 1,182 12,744 20 . ° 799 e eee 
October ...... 60,538 1,060 9,811 coe ° . 825 ° eee 
November 85,447 864 16,008 10 e 1,216 ° Je 
December - 185,346 3,034 15,262 eee ° 1,070 eee eee 


, loaf weighs 4 Ibs, 





1927— Wheat Corn 
principal object of which is to promote and 
Jan. 8 hideley itn we ite ee Se ag et ae ane establish in flour and kindred trades uni- 
BOO. F ovevecvervorrese 239,328 826.886 formity in common usages, founded upon 
March 7 .. 266-752 1,083,360 Just and equitable principles, especially with 
April 4 339 800 "307274 +regard to contracts, charter parties, bills of 
May 2 ...eeseveeeeeees 33 504 433,809  J@ding and policies of insurance. It also 
TUNE T we eeaeeeereeees 1,197, 0 587.760  #PPoints arbitrators and umpires, when nec- 
Tuly 4 veeeeeeceecceees woe eee 251,520 essary, to decide any disputes that may 
Aug. 1... se eeeeeeeeeee 2,275,36 200965 arise in connection with contracts. 
Sept. 5 ...sseeeeeeeees 2,108,440 44.160 The officers are: president, T. H. Medill; 
Oct. Bo veseeceeeeeeeees 2,568,312 eee ata vice president, W. T. Odam; secretary, C. 
eet 1 175.845 M. Hamm; treasurer, E. P. Drakeford. 
iterers 1 bh peed British Flour Milling Employers’ Federation 
2'288.000 2,040,000 The Flour Milling Employers’ Federation 
2,480,000 . 1,725,000 is an organization of British millers which 
. 1,552,000 1,250,000 deals with all matters affecting labor and 
920,000 1,012,000 cognate subjects in the industry. The presi- 
448,000 510,000 dent is W. Norman Vernon, M.A., of Spillers, 
448,000 196,000 Ltd. The secretary is L. H. Green, M.A., 28 
672,000 476,000 King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 
520,000 629,000 In conjunction with the English and Scot- 
592,000 238,000  tish co-operative wholesale societies, the 
328,000 144,000 Flour Milling Employers’ Federation forms 
the employers’ side of the National Joint 
Industrial Council, which regulates all ques- 
2,640,000 2,975,000 tions concerning wages, hours, conditions of 
1,800,000 3,137,000 jabor, and technical education in the in- 
1,112,000 2,584,000 qustry. The chairman of this council is 
1,688,000 2,346,000 Ernest Bevin, Transport & General Workers’ 
1,888,000 1,624,000 nion, and the vice chairman is Dr. A. E. 
976,000 678,000 Humphries, Coxes Lock Milling Co., Wey- 
sisgog lee 
50,000 
936,000 680,000 Mtian®-Sugevteny’ Ansetntiens 
296.000 352.000 The interests of the imported flour trade 
: ; in Holland are looked after by two associa- 
tions. One is the Nederlandsche Vereeniging 
1,264,000 1,029,000 van Meelimporteurs (the Netherlands Asso- 
320,000 1,003,000 ciation of Flour Importers), Amsterdam, of 
32,000 544,000 which the following are the officers: presi- 
672,000 536,000 dent, Mathieu Luchsinger; vice president, 
752,000 442,000 W. Witsenburg; treasurer, J. J. Nye; sec- 
1,064,000 187,000 retary, Jacques Luchsinger. The other as- 
1,184,000 255,000 sociation is the Bond van Nederlandsche 
1,304,000 689,000 Meelimporteurs (Association of Netherlands 
2,032,000 976,000 Flour Importers), Rotterdam, of which Piet 
eer eee veer eke Penn, Rotterdam, is the president. 
1,736,000 ,657,000 
2,624,000 2,677,000 








British Quartern Loaf 


In Great Britain and Ireland the price of 
bread is based on the quartern loaf. This 
and is made for res- 
taurants and large users, but most of the 
bread sold for household use is in half 
quartern loaves, weighing 2 lbs. A small 
loaf weighing 1 1b is also made. 


Evansville—Flour Mills 


Flour mills of Evansville, Ind., with daily 
capacities, in barrels: 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ....... coccccccs. 1,600 
Charles Nunn & Sons Milling Co..... 100 
Phoenix Flour Mill (owned by Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc.) .....sseeeeees +++ 1,000 
Sunnyside Flour Mills .........++++. ° 500 
Tete cccccccccdccesecscese covcccce 8,100 





Production and Consumption of Durum Products in the United States 


Statistics compiled by the United States Department of Commerce showing the produc- 
tion and consumption of durum wheat products in the United States: 











c Barrels * ‘ 

Durum wheat Semolina Flour Semolina Flour Consumed in U. 8S. 

1924— ground, bus produced produced exported exported Semolina Flour 
January-June ...... 5,451,715 $21,503 341,636 57,873 147,568 763,830 194,068 
a ine cease 6,594,830 1,062,410 416,073 167,198 231,189 $95,212 184,894 
January-June ...... 4,668,282 741,070 318,703 78,919 151,351 662,151 167,352 
— ae séaee 7,373,556 1,136,180 495,741 116,851 200,596 1,019,329 295,145 
January-June ...... 6,841,438 1,050,873 470,684 62,955 162,951 937,918 307,733 
— esece 7,009,579 1,165,192 414,664 94,951 180,004 1,070,241 234,660 
January-June ...... 5,072,626 868,476 259,282 71,331 141,183 797,145 118,099 
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GRAIN AND FLOUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A Section Devoted to Statistics Dealing with the Import and Export Trade of Countries Foreign to the United States 


in Grain and Grain Products—Figures Are Given for the Past Year and a Number of Previous Years. 


CANADA—FLOUR EXPORTS IN 1927 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Jan. 1, 1927, to Dec. 31, 1927, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


To— 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 
British South Africa.... 
British West Indies..... 6 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Finland 
Germany 
Greece 
Hongkong 
Japan 
Netherlands 


Jan. 


Egypt 
China 
French West Indies 
Esthonia 
PEED. Ba SRE Ecorse cecceecs 
Norway 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela 
Haiti 
ST s68000644666000 400 
Panama 
San Domingo 
Philippine Islands 
Brazil 
British West Africa..... 
St. Pierre, etc. 
Portuguese Africa 
British Honduras 
Irish Free State 
Others 


_ 


DOtAIS. cccccccvecescs 


Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July 
1 1 ee 1 1 1 


10 14 7 13 10 14 
5 13 5 ee 10 5 
50 67 39 69 65 72 
7 5 2 2 t 1 
15 16 8 15 17 9 
3 8 8 8 5 3 
115 77 31 69 75 23 
37 40 16 15 25 31 
35 14 2 31 17 4 
16 27 2 22 28 9 
6 5 1 1 1 ee 
7 14 6 23 26 12 
4 21 19 30 8 4 
51 118 22 148 68 13 
1 4 2 2 6 3 
5 ee 1 2 ee 
2 2 3 1 1 2 
22 22 14 7 23 31 
4 7 1 5 3 
267 374 #171 #256 331 134 
1 1 ee 1 rie 
9 13 3 8 11 8 
1 2 2 oe 2 2 
7 4 ee 2 1 2 
1 2 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
2 4 2 2 1 1 
7 4 4 5 3 ee 
oe 2 es 1 1 es 
2 2 1 ee 3 2 
1 1 ee 2 1 1 
17 29 20 17 39 15 
36 115 21 47 59 42 
7481,029 415 804 847 449 





Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
1 2 1 1 2 1 





3 

12 16 8 14 13 147 
4 4 12 1 9 75 
61 68 59 79 78 774 
1 1 1 1 1 29 
16 19 28 60 46 257 
11 32 44 31 30 190 
18 101 163 152 135 1,040 
31 36 52 32 26 383 
28 5 32 17 36 236 
il 17 12 17 10 191 
ee 2 8 10 14 56 
27 38 32 79 53 335 
9 10 19 27 6 169 
16 1 13 7 46 526 
1 1 5 2 6 34 
2 2 7 4 28 

2 1 3 4 4 28 
17 24 45 50 21 333 
3 6 8 11 1 61 
193 233 242 407 313 3,173 
ee ee 1 1 ee 5 
11 8 11 6 6 102 
2 2 2 3 5 24 
2 2 2 4 3 36 
1 1 1 1 2 14 
1 1 1 1 1 12 
3 1 2 4 4 29 
os 3 4 8 1 56 
1 1 es 1 es 7 
2 1 1 1 17 
1 3 1 1 1 14 
12 15 33 38 38 314 
16 20 51 73 28 542 
514 677 8991,149 957 9,262 


Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially re- 
ported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





























1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

January ..... 773 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 545 719 
February .... 748 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 
March ...... 1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 
April ....... 415 682 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 
May ...ceees 805 726 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 
TUNE ..ceeees 847 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 
July wcscceee 449 978 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 
August ,.... 514 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 
September 677 612 661 967 456 697 361 310 463 387 884 448 
October ..... 899 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 
November ...1,149 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 
December ... 957 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 
Totals...9,263 10,467 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 


Canada—Fliour Exports by Crop 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and 





the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 1 








Year begin- 
ning— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
August ..... 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 
September... 612 661 967 456 698 361 310 
October 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 
November .. 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 
December 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 
January 774 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 
February 748 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 
March ..... 1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 321 
ARGH secscs 415 682 710 890 832 512 535 
MOG ccccces 805 726 482 1,057 645 617 518 
TURE coccses 847 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 
July ...eeee 449 978 815 613 775 486 465 
Totals.. 9,248 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 
Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 1924 


1923 1918 
10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 


1922 1921 1920 1919 





Years 
crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 


bs (000’s omitted): 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
1,171 619 1,050 657 186 
463 387 884 448 330 
591 536 635 966 664 
785 555 987 683 872 
1,237 1,204 933 595 802 
388 996 868 515 719 
236 450 992 440 918 
236 607 1,049 781 624 
148 609 1,140 538 367 
102 975 753 648 642 
666 978 1,171 357 780 
433 1,195 778 936 522 
6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 17,426 

1917 1916 1915 

8,734 7,921 5,568 


CANADA—FLOUR EXPORTS BY PORTS 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada by crop years, commencing Aug. 1 (1923-24 from 
Sept. 1 to July 31, 11 months, by ports of exit, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 























1926-27 to——, ——1925-26 to——, ——1924-25 to——. ——1923-24 to—, 
From— U. K. U.S. Others U. K. U.S. Others U.K. U.S. Others U.K. U.S. O’rs 
PERIIEAS, BW. B..0s00% | ee | S sex OR 4 «ce @38 3 -- 606 
St. John, N. B...... 781 403 662 430... 397 470 718 576 
Other Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick .. ees 20 ve 1 15 s'¢e 23 TT 46 
Montreal, Que. ..... 1,595 1,358 1,746 1,818 1,325 1,650 1,594 1,420 
Quebec, Que. ...... 86 24 51 99 21 54 31 25 
Sherbrooke, Que. eee ase ne TT 29 
Sutton, Que. ....... 60 88 63 1 145 5 36 eee eae Ns 
St. Armand, Que. .. 4 13 a 30 ee 101 o>! eae 5 
Abercorn, Que. ..... — : ie 12 89 16 3 83 
St. Johns, Que. 45 76 27 106 wa” ade 116 14 4 30 
Athelstan, Que. 10 101 9 179 1 1 195 20 454 
Coaticook, Que. 249 5 167 35 227 361 428 274 
Cobourg, Ont. ...... 6 ‘ae ose re oe sea 2 ome —_ 6 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 212 1 1,200 220 3 1,804 355 11 2,112 610 130 1,675 
Bridgéburg, Ont. 87 765 338 1 1,008 247 3 1,385 396 9 983 
Cornwall, Ont. ..... as 4 1 5 ee ove is 006 bes eee 
Prescott, Ont. ...... 26 178 18 1 97 13 19 15 53 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont.. ‘6 8 16 6 26 
Fort Francis, Ont... os 1 1 1 1 18 
Emerson, Man. ..... a ‘% ove 4 48 
North Portal, Sask.. e< ees ese ion rT eee coe bin oes ‘os <a 
Vancouver, B. C.... 52 6 1,134 61 10 1,214 56 2 1 i 
Welland, Ont. ...... ke 9 EN Se sc Ae OA vec — 
WORD . ik ésae cece 3,318 8 5,921 3,369 447 7,081 2,685 17 7,468 3,885 182 7,298 


CANADA—WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada by fiscal years ended March 31, by principal coun- 
tries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 

-27 ~26 7 -24 -23 

Belgium ......... 1 11 4 7 9 
Bermuda ......... 15 24 21 17 19 
TED wecccccccces 310 62 30 52 5 
British Guiana 163 135 155 178 161 
Brit. South Africa 65 53 86 68 77 
Br. West Indies... 740 683 643 678 596 
GE cetcsesevcee 427 1,087 346 505 271 
CH eesecevesoces 107 148 146 255 226 
Denmark ......... 267 253 199 296 277 
EE. 900666060008 119 150 119 140 132 
PEARSS csccccccces 1 oe 1 és ee 
a. eee 232 169 153 239 253 
French W. Indies. 26 26 15 17 12 
GOPMRBRY ccccccccs 544 1,539 2,072 1,988 675 
GOED scccccceses 496 313 263 270 220 
Hongkong ........ 104 191 149 372 101 
BOMEF ccccccccccces 50 23 94 88 20 
SL 0s ssesncces 96 105 19 112 125 
Netherlands ...... 83 242 1956 251 135 
Newfoundland 319 334 337 375 374 
Norway .......... 276 436 186 457 135 
eee 20 239 248 320 199 
Roumania ........ ee ee ee ee ee 
A ° 370 1,453 4 117 
oo See 93 68 69 122 89 
0 ee és i o* e8 oe 
...,. 2a 1 1 3 30 261 
United Kingdom...*3,879 *3,004 *3,540 4,234 4,724 
United States 12 13 57 222 612 
Venezuela ........ 159 122 120 130 106 
GEROFS cecccccesee 543 284 306 288 295 
ROARED cccscses 10,148 10,085 11,029 11,715 10,225 


*Includes exports to the Irish Free State. 


1919 1918 1917 
-20 -19 -18 
25 57 4 
21 30 17 
183 12692 
oe 2 15 
523 574 410 
aoe os 
77 ‘i. 

7 es ee 
628 2,672 1,796 
me. Me 6 

151 Hs 

57 7748 

1 oe és 
132 oe 53 
382 254 346 

8 ee 10 
Fae . 
64 130 > 

2 ee ° 
55 ; : 

5,825 .5,254 6,604 
30 9 519 
29 es 9 
63 20 8 


1928 





1916 
-17 


3 
16 


1921 1920 
-22 -21 
57 4 
21 18 
141 120 
26 341 
525 469 
13 5 
93 38 
161 2 
22 78 
ee 18 
81 10 
6 2 
51 94 
14 139 
50 15 
3 ee 
47 ee 
62 74 
351 309 
42 1 
53 31 
15 ee 
22 10 
ee 26 
110 215 
4,736 2,747 
570 1,188 
68 16 
74 47 

7,414 6,017 





8,863 9,205 9,931 


CANADA—WHEAT EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES IN 1927 


Monthly exports of wheat from Canada in 1927 by countries of destination, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): 











Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
U. Kingdom 6,163 5,607 10,070 17,552 22,268 7,625 3,535 7,402 9,445 15,603 43,408 
U. States... 38 109 127 411 692 272 383 489 129 623 2,864 
China ...... 486 1,064 322 566 298 238 eee TT ees ees wae 
Belgium 268 424 601 298 674 1,096 743 727 1,842 364 1,273 
Denmark 128 24 38 93 20 67 6 24 6 ee 97 
France ..... 685 313 535 37 511 99 87 450 52 72 98 
Germany ... 290 446 1,167 565 1,525 1,643 240 238 740 1,015 920 
BEE 9.00,06.0 2,312 1,885 1,818 ae 425 1,665 1,023 1,482 390 146 791 
Irish F. St.. os6 208 72 64 oe 180 os 16 40 32 129 
Japan ...... 1,756 664 780 301 1,420 731 323 i 34 53 424 
Mexico ..... “% os | os ee ee oe ee os o° os 
Netherlands. 186 211 421 149 600 1,285 105 829 1,588 1,020 1,499 
Sweden 110 as 336 ae 56 56 rs 216 81 312 328 
Norway .... 37 142 19 84 ee ee 79 60 83 a% 187 
POPE occcccs 19 74 38 37 ae 37 ee aie a 93 
Br. So. Afr. ee ee oe ee es 114 24 50 ‘ 60 90 
Colombia .. 12 35 49 25 12 39 73 34 17 12 56 
Greece ..... e° ee oe oe 196 146 + 183 127 118 547 
Portugal ... ee es es 464 P os 2 es 
Fr. Africa.. 81 77 es 7 103 , 
Others ..... oe 139 1 1 2 3 
Totals ...12,571 11,422 16,395 20,182 28,698 15,863 6,620 12,197 14,071 19,430 52,805 





Canada—Imports and Exports 


Dec. 
34,467 
1,598 


349 


44,809 


Imports for consumption into Canada, and exports of Canadian products from Canada, 


by calendar years: 


— 
Grain, bus, —Flour, bbls—, Oatmeal, 
Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Wheat 


Wheat 

1927.. 155,778 2,571,042 
1926.. 130,401 1,793,994 
1925.. 427,088 1,869,931 
1924.. 66,334 786,518 
1923.. 80,947 185,771 
1922.. 63,378 1,067,502 
1921.. 400,917 137,352 
1927.. 255,062 6,270 
1926.. 250,116 18,572 
1925.. 222,345 41,398 
1924.. 214,631 35,592 
1923.. 242,815 22,204 
1922.. 209,339 30,331 
1921.. 146,855 33,176 

*Bran, shorts and 


IMPORTS 


100 Ibs 





Rye rolled oats 


3,707 
2,962 
3,912 
2,722 
3,687 
3,549 
1,728 


24,357 62,365 354,340 64,337 
16,107 4,598 809,922 53,841 
561 7,003 481 51,697 
2,031 76 395,213 78,761 
286 698 797,392 81,534 
1,467 928 44,886 49,591 
2,180 4,200 270,341 40,186 
EXPORTS (000’S OMITTED) 
32,181 9,950 2,185 9,263 
34,727 6,138 2,658 10,457 
33,335 6,450 5,502 10,319 
22,597 7,456 3,101 11,477 
14,250 7,086 2,871 11,199 
14,787 9,879 2,073 9,485 
12,301 3,815 3,728 7,278 
middlings. 





CANADA—IMPORTS 


Imports of grain and grain products for home consumption into Canada, by fiscal years 
ended March 31 (000’s omitted): 


Oil 


5,698 168,367 
3,738 195,920 
1,694 92,480 
662 66,897 
3,722 40,893 
2,380 4,765 
168 66,347 
298 461 
497 393 
533 464 
1,052 343 
398 401 
369 457 
658 358 


Barley, pot 
cake, etc. and pear! 


226 
122 
684 
1,003 
1,344 
1,406 
1,363 


1,817 

1,792 
3,531 
*3,423 
2,424 
#1,454 
*1,219 


Oatmeal and 








Bushels c Barrels 
Wheat Oats Corn Barley Wheat flour Rye flour Corn meal 

WDB. ccccccccce 140 1,833 14,171 23 57 3 41 
Pree 347 1,872 8,321 9 46 4 40 
Serer 154 933 8,202 1 76 3 38 
. ere 47 185 9,226 2 87 3 38 
|. eee 85 1,063 11,000 1 54 4 32 
2988. cccvccee ° 372 119 14,121 22 40 1 36 
See 134 940 9,978 1 28 3 29 
BORG ec ccccccccce 92 3,129 8,969 22 16 es 26 
Serre 303 4,277 10,739 2 6 47 91 
WABBecccisscocee S21 22 4,774 1 35 3 48 
Serre 83 1,376 8,752 3 45 3 50 
2,762 7,818 33 35 6 53 
1,411 9,362 44 55 12 61 
62 7,198 5 55 9 61 

20% 9,877 42 59 5 

: 83 15,940 8 47 4 

BORD... wcwovcces 115 12 12,420 ee 61 5 





rolled 
oats, 
Ibs 
861 
204 
103 
375 
237 





Jan 
Fet 
Mal 
Ap! 


Jur 
Jul 
Au 
Sep 
Oct 
No 
De 


1 


be ek ek et ek et et pe tt 


mie Mk Ait Cit adi tidl nate iis Bete tat Oat Oi Di Ook fet eh 





1928 
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Canada—St. John Grain Shipments 



















































































Exports of wheat from Canada during the Shipments of grain from the port of St. 
Exports of flour and wheat from Vancouver, B. C., showing shipments to the Orient and calendar year 1927, giving the countries of John, N, B., by crop years: 
to Europe, as reported by the Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange: destination, in bushels (000’s omitted): 1926-27... 20,897,257 1917-18... 14,288,898 
FLOUR, BBLS (000°S OMITTED) United | ae a ee 183,146 1926-3 -26... 13,557,750 1916-17... 15,999,186 
Th Seabees eens sees scdovesessssec »442 924-25... 9,809,125 5-16... . 522 
¢ 1927 1926, ~———-1925-_, ————1924—,__ Denmark .......................... : $22 1923-24... 16°344:763 1914-18... not 703 
To— Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Total ee es. tree. ayes 10,607 1922-23... 13,347,207 1913-14.... 7,619,346 
January ... 74 20 99 53 7 24 129 2 Me ED SBD. cc cccciecssscvese es 745 1921-22... 10,511,847 1912-13.... 9,410,604 
February ... 115 22 137 195 3 198 18 18 36 93 a) cee cin cekepacweee tess 1 1920-21... 10,638,339 1911-12.... 8,581,872 
March ..... > 173 10 186 163 36 ©6199 4 10 15 197 _ Te sn. IR a aaa pe te i 1,496 1919-20... 14,936,746 1910-11.... 7,302,061 
April ...+-- 96 14 = 118 82 28 = 118 43 40 83-153 ee es case bekoactaen 335 1918-19... 16,295,373 
May .---+-- 143 32 175 45 40 85 40 15 55 59 59 i re ons Cale. hs evens eC 260 
ES i555, 040 108 1 120 12 10 26 26 en 26 56 Oe I es 135 
-oun- . ae 42 5 54 42 14 57 56 17 73 80 12 92 British West Indies ................ 3 CANADA—FLOUR EXPORTS BY 
August ... 42 87 131 21 1 24 92 “~ 92 31 31 Greece 1,410 PORTS 
1916 September... 23 ee 30 10 eo 10 124 1 126 12 3 15 United States 1,734 ™ ae * 
a October .... 46 19 66 15 13 90 110 1 112 18 ce 18 ee pt aa as OG RI iil 8159 Exports of w heat flour from Canada from 
; November .. 69 20 99 48 6 54 108 1 109 29 ¥s Rise teetemittiaien ae ipo een 3,248 Aus. 1 to Dec. 31, 1927, by ports of exit, in 
6 December .. 48 22 78 48 12 68 64 ~ . oe +6 Me SE tabdansivasbunsereent sees eS oe . 
—S es See. eee Se eR EE SS See TEs choke 6.0.6.5:0 aaa ee O's 0668 oa 7,048 . — ™ = 

oi Totals... 978 252 1,294 796 170 986 702 110 815 879 6s Mees eee see eeeees: a ae 2? ae 

ie ‘ ES 2 2 ae 897 “yee mr 3 agg eb eae —— , 
is WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) Gee nee seer esas 405 N. Sydney, N. S.... “a 20,667 

1927 , cr 1926-——__, - 1925 1924-____, I a cone each bask sneuten 6 uunenberg ........ an ges 1a 2,770 

+s To— Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Total Orient ee 407 St. John, N. B..... 33,069 +s. 56,470 

$ January 1,777 2,704 4,535 4,333 4,598 8,964 1,142 1,781 2,910 3,016 5,534 8624 Nicaragua ......................... 5 Woodstock, N. B... tes 170 tee 

*e February ... 731 2,553 3,390 2,064 5,366 7,714 coe “RMN RMEE GitUW GRO FEEL —TOUIRE coviacccccccsccevcccccccece 464 Montreal, Que. .... 880,475 + 1,047,549 

1,748 March ..... 1,051 3,601 4,754 2,089 3,595 65,869 3 2,083 2,086 2,577 4,511 7,088 Quebec, Que. ...... 17,881 22,981 
’ 8 S600 1,386 2,889 4,336 1,710 2,688 4,458 38 2,831 2,369 2,107 4,629 6,856 | RES een 255,062 ‘St. Armand, Que.. 2,497 sae. 
3 eee 1,749 826 2,651 442 1,770 2,310 71 947 1,018 624 5,301 5,825 Athelstan, Que. Rt 34,780 

SE acamas 6 567 1,658 2,252 .-. 1,926 1,926 71 830 a 894 3,186 4,190 + — Rata oe ge ® ++ 25,628 ae 3 
we ae 51 476 551 118 578 714 87 1,348 1,5 106 = 963'-—-:1,546 . ree Rivers, Que.. _—_. .. 

"% Auget..... .. % OF .. S68 86 876 468 188 2 847 1,143 Canade—Gevminal Ghipmente L. Megantic, Que... 7,028. 8,448 
291 September... _.. 30 42 6 246 280 58 648 «= 606 4 117 233 Grain shipped from Fort William and Port Coaticook, Que. 67,494 3 7,777 
. October .... 211 2,011 2,292 422 882 1,383 1,572 2,621 4,203 465 3,424 3,928 Arthur by crop years ended Aug. 31, includ- Sutton, Que. ...... 40,910 ++: 35,648 

“ November... 315 7,012 7,408 1,951 2,347 4,327 8,716 4,172 7,968 907 4,405 5,390 ing all-rail and lake shipments (000's omit- Niagara Falls, Ont. 129,303 2 642,615 
339 December .. 1,453 9,518 11,088 1,056 5,336 6,430 4,075 3,334 7,419 499 2,728 3,231 ted), in bushels: Flax- Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 117,211 +++ 860,528 
131 Wheat Oats Barley seed Pr exc ott, Ont. scene 6,336 ‘es 55,888 

Totals.. 9,290 33,355 43,399 14,186 29,412 44,460 11,107 21,994 83,307 13,817 40,773 55,874  1926-27*.. 242,802 13,171 36,372 4,524 — ae ~~ eggrcaa tee 24 tee 
ee 96% wmerson, Man..... eee 7 eeee 

ioaecse.; ienese see akaet | vae Vancouver, B.C.... 60,698 1,660 818,100 

-24... 666 a Pore ne ed 

o Western Canada—1927 Lake Shipments a paneer sa'see ie'see asss Totals ........5. 1,387,185 1,846 2,807,035 
he Preliminary statement of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, showing lake 1921-22... 188,653 41,057 12,070 3,613 

031 shipments of grain from Fort William-Port Arthur during the season of navigation, from 1920-21... 141,019 45,300 11,686 3,750 Australia—Exports and Imports 
185 April 14 to Dec. 12, 1927, according to port of destination of vessel in which carried: po + Sa ° get 24,765 8,236 1,289 Exports of wheat and flour from Australia 

30 ia 19... ’ 13,687 10,481 2,163 (New South Wales, Victoria, South Australi 

4 c Bushe » Screenings 1917-18... 117,162 29,510 6,799 4,168 Dette amir WRKEEGEA Rcueeeain te Ge ee 
15 To Canadian ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye. — es. Ce Se «8 Oe Someone See Wemere Aemreney Oy ee 
— Depot Harbour ..........+06. 748,751 = =—=«-_sneeee = =«_— sneer = =—«_— vr onee 9260 na aee 1915-16... 279,881 15, 8 190 ones oars: aes n 

496 | enalnl alatetit ae 13,629,631 287,756 286,020 71,151 189,076 «14,665 tei4-i8... we'a7s «istaad | os7at B02 ae Wheat, bus ious, oie 

Es oss venga acd poavaes 8,838,97 242,841 144,416 ««.... 208,459 98 1913-14... 138,459 43,706 10,9295 11,785 1928--++++es eee 52,569,246 4,792,628 
UE is 65 05-9440 5550000 55% 8,393,429 1,394,463 2,447,557 281,209 470,708 4,427 1912-18... 107,035 33,558 9,962 16,776 1925---+ ++ essere 98,385,177 4,560,253 
Ere rere 2,987,457 712,606 370,248 60,000 107,996 14,441 1911-12... 107,044 28,236 3,236 5,526 s038 Feet ee eee eees 59,684,120 4,832,867 
Port Colborne ..........++00+ 53,484,138 3,232,021 7,028,505 567,284 3,850,317 10,322 1910-11.... 71,819 21,230 1.763 2,850 1928.----- +e. see 39,616,000 5,002,888 
Port McNicoll ..........ese0. 6,995,679 eoeee 206,224 60,007 $18,653 ..... 1909-10.... 71,800 22,535 2,949 3,575 oe sevcesreceses egret 3,553,111 
Port Stanley .......seseseeee 314,727 Prey ee ee ee 1908-9..... 658,193 15,048 2,490 2.033 eb eee eeeeeees ether 3,096,000 
Quebec ...... 258,571 575,487 see ee | we 1907-8..... 47,521 11,096 1,972 1,515 igig TTT bee ty oe phy ery 

” aces nies sdeesense hts 1,538,173 A re Se a , eee 1906-7..... 64,850 12,745 1,839 — (enpbbtertde 31 599 000 Sank aha 

sie BU ech ck ane pe bibiehs ous 4,349,904 156,428 91,341 50,000 271,389 ..... 1905-6..... 65,510 6,722 960 BE eee este erenses $1,699,008 3,860,484 
- ,013, 1159, 
ec, Totals to Canadian ports.101,539,433 6,655,646 10,573,311 1,589,651 6,314,398 44,839 Crop year ending July 81. 1916........2++04 44,143,000 2,642,888 
398 BOM rete, 19,676,636 514,451 14,107,509 596,321 4,181,244 21,871 EMBs 35 raxaaesses 63 877,000 Promnnttt 777 
bee) ccd crcccerececsscs 119,676,638 . ,107, ° ,181, 21, ‘ lel lteelad ial rtp ee pete 
ME cae a ane ee 588,048 876 CANADA—NET EXPORTS Beng... 222 42,928,000 2,285,383 
DT ciclckhsedeiatines st66s 8399 + +«|\|\sd808 . fee ae Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 1911 tee eee ees 5a 347 ane iene aaa 
DOOR tcc ces ates C.laetek -vaecac ( Gooeben | es 36,166 and grain products (the latter included in jo2d°**'tst77°7: pee 4. 996,808 
FPS TERT IPTT Lee 4,.826.9080 |  ceese - ey  ? eo? nee | oT terms of grain) from Canada, as reported in 1909. ey a 31549000 1930 000 
Ns eas sins aes es 6,144,288  ..... Ge PM tae = saa the Annual and Monthly Reports of the ops 77 7°'" 2.000.088 2,896,000 
: Milwaukee NE See ie fe ey Se bs ee Trade of Canada, by calendar years, in 1997..__./... °°" 58'784’000 1.662.500 
MENOED ceccccconcecescecescone eee - socks 06949 #<s00%e ej«sase §§ #0006 ushels (000’s omitted): > ery ¢ ’ 

o! Pas Hg veges Leena 

cas Totals to U. States ports.132,609,652 514,451 14,347,065 2,163,863 4,181,244 58,413 Wheat Oats Barley Rye seed gg,” ahr +H Vere 608 

792 1927.. 255,062 6,270 32,181 950 2,185 ia reaches ee ae pti 
+ PURE CURES oo sceveaeneweeed 234,149,085 7,170,097 24,920,376 3,753,514 10,495,642 103,252 1926.. 250,116 18,572 34,727 6,138 wis Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 

1925.. 221,917 39,529 33.334 5,443 5.501 and grain products (the latter included in 

7 1924.. 214,664 34,805 23,595 7,455 2,706 terms of grain) from Australia. by calendar 
6: a al x ‘ - ears, shel: 3 oO $ 
rr CANADA—EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND PRODUCTS 1922., 200276 29263 14785 9878 2028 Weest ia Sisteb 
” Quantities of principal grains and grain products exported from Canada by fiscal years il wee Pane xr ret4 ue rte tet e eee eee ait aan “ whee 

ended March 31 (000's omitted): 1919.. 118,472 18,051 13,097 1,887 1,133 1924............. 81,33 378 1,640 
‘ 1918 92,914 20,257 4,548 “Se * a eer 62,228 *380 1,892 

- WHEAT (BUS) BARLEY (BUS) 1917.. 185,948 59,760 7,182 Be RS eeeepenerer: 84,573 *313 2,304 

eng To To To other To To To other 1916.. 226,558 70,416 9,969 i Re Sp eeeeeree: 116,083 594 3,259 

. Year— U. K. J. S. countries Total Year— U.K. U.S. countries Total 1915.. 176,568 15,528 4,594 440 1,943 Average, 1909-13. 49,707 *589 *108 

ae 179,986 8,212 D S4848T 1987... 0c coe 26,262 6 12,676 38,944 1914.. 89,201 19,235 6,707 39 7,953 *Net imports. 
| Rie 186,883 9,197 54,099 249,679  1926.......... 28,424 5 4,714 33,142 a ; 103;808 “ite bre 22,944 
| Baeeree 142,975 6,418 43,370 191,764 1925.......... 21,108 9 1,702 22,820 ‘ y a ‘ fs 8,175 e ; 
1924......... 178,221 21,228 62,420 266,870 1924........ +. 18,456 102 =:1,443 ss.00 1911.. 76,069 10,153 1,216 38 54 INDIA—J UTE EXPORTS 
1923..... 166,847 16,214 32,014 215,075 1928.......... 11,854 949 1,781 14,584 finn cae ie ‘ * 
da, 1922......... 92,498 16,598 27,398 136,489  1922....... 9,482 5 3,094 12,581 aiaonl comune of "antennae there 
1921...... 29,295 42,325 57,595 129,216 1921........ 7,941 305 318 8,564 MONTREAL—GRAIN EXPORTS omitted): ; oils , 
oe ' 51,426 6,661 19,891 77,978  1920.......... 12,687 1,050 658 14,395 s Coun- _ -——Fieéal yoare ending 
CEUER BEER cccccccce =D 165 1,080 3,505 Exports of grain from Montreal, Canada, tries— 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

pot 150,392 % 1,094 dia 6,847 by water, for season of navigation, in bush- U. K. 31.218 40.722 42 756 43 553 38,783 

arl 189,643 500 126 9.681 els (000's omitted): elgium .. "3,866 5,790 8,050 4.066 5.68% 

296 5.928 ‘ ; siur 3,8 5 5,7 ,05 4,066 5,685 
vs 157,745 367 646 ° Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Hawaii . 7,330 8,808 10,663 7,784 9,083 

122 71,913 3660832) 6,577) age7. 119,113 4,657 12,116 23,139 35,466 Straits Set- 

p84 120,426 1,584 541 13,032) = i996..... 91,771 1,563 16,472 16,629 7,633  tlem’ts 5,302 10,644 11,034 15,526 16,321 

+H 93,166 173 126 6,455 = i995. | 83,900 1,296 46,800 17,849 15.229 Java ..... 19/844 17.344 24,869 31,931 26.987 

+ 64,464 9 919 219 =©2,059°igo4.. 117,931 1,603 15,349 6,981 22,794 Siam ..... 11,371 10,258 10,679 9,104 11,157 
: 45,802 1911.......-.. 1,116 86 342 1,645 = 1923... 89,566 2,222 13,146 7,918 6,991 Indo-China 10.338 8,115 9.142 9.293 10,290 

36 45 , cote 
33 GBt0k «BEER ccccccss. Tae 148 465 = 2,0 S008... .55 81,193 35,091 16,858 5,868 ... China 11,307 15,389 13,348 8,205 19,065 

1001..... 50,083 43,516 19,539 7,239 Japan .... 10,808 11,376 18,580 16,758 24,901 
1930..... 42,881 490 2,959 5,118 Union of S. 

317 a err 3,589 12 6,547 10,148 1919..... 33,915 316 3,742 10,844 Africa .. 20,042 15,197 17,361 18,308 16,270 

192 MC cazanawes 2,792 13 7,280 10,085 21,252 .... 82,316 2,663 U. States.. 31,692 33,157 25,674 26,412 28,917 

531 _ eae 3,275 57 7,697 11,029 i 34,759 2,022 18,755 2,750 Cuba ..... 38,018 21,443 35,207 40,672 28,917 

123 Seer ere 4,234 222 «67,259 11,715 1916..... 34,292 5,201 26,616 4,000 ere 6,502 43,919 41,779 43,207 28,135 

124 eee - 4,724 613 4,890 10,227 1915..... 34,319 166 7,265 1,397 Australia.. 62,859 79,154 73,425 69,800 85,748 

54 RS ss 9 Sou wigibis.e 4,737 571 2,106 7,414 104..... 60,618 .... 8,408 4,493 Egypt .... 8,908 14,005 13,499 11,452 14,414 

19 «er Reeer 2,747 1,188 2,082 6,017 a 33,252 50 7,255 5,181 Exports of gunny cloth by principal coun- 

5,824 29 = 3,010 = 8,863 1912..... 30,971 .... 6,523 1,214 tries of destination, in square yards (000’s 
5,254 9 $3,942 9,205 a So sas 18.388 eet oe B omitted): ; cs 4 

6,604 519 2,808 9,981 4917........°: ge'307 3298 10.768 66,368  1910..... ‘ » 2 st 

4,030 184 3,211 7,425 1916.......... ins9T 1,364 7,854 26,816  1909..... 25,004 424 441 493 1993 108 Pe ar 1927 
3,894 251 2,255 6,400 1915.......... 8,637 $8,826 6,406 17,769  1908..... 28,303 89317 = =—205 = 1,266 U. K. 49,922 66,110 66,745 60,272 50,393 

rs . K. 49,922 é 

3,137 62 1,763 4,952 1914.......... 18,908 18,928 2,165 34,996 a 21,149 4,805 4,113 858 Gas 64.400 62.359 65.501 61.859 69610 
2,794 19 2,018 4,832 Ti cesstasee Te 1,726 1,458 10,478 er 14,469 4,602 3,147 1,033 U St.954.398 946.038 992.003 1 017.951 975.423 

rs 2,280 29 «1,667 = 4,478 203 1,660 8,877 Arg. 126.312 192,198 233,460 220/406 318,225 

nd 2,338 58 1,889 8,735 128 «1,274 «6,431 Aus.* 24.851 24.727 33.317 33,830 30,129 

ed 1,884 25 «1,038 «= 8,049 1,286 1,092 3,408 Brazil—Imports and Exports *Australia and New Zealand. — . 

1,878 126 §=6.1,060 3,064 Imports and exports of Brazil by calendar “satay " a 4 
ts, OATMEAL (100 LBS) Pespinge pF eee y . Exports of jute products from India, by 
- BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 5 53 367 | years (000's sania. 2 , “ fiscal years ended March 31 (000’s omitted): 
(100 Lbs) are 138 590 camports-. Exports Gunny 

= OS ae 1 1.624 14 1,599 1 202 ie . gaai«un = ™ Yarn, cloth Number Total 
3 Apis 17-3065 64 3'146 2 126 645 eat, bus ...... , 0496 *: +: 1910-14 (5-yr Ibs sqyds bags value 

be lap ye 184 3.366 117-3667 16 35 379 Wheat flour, bbis. 1,887 2,591 5 s average). 234 969,971 339,122 £13,499 
Hl Pca 3 2304 ° 75 2383 13 67 651 Corn, bus ........ 674 43 89 2 Wit cis 51 1,057,324 397,565 17,213 

01 RRs 7 1,725 193 1,925 4 36 397 Net imports (imports less exports) of CS 817 1,192,257 794,153 25,319 

39 1922... y 5 855 95 955 6 105 805 grain and grain products (the latter in Bee 3,395 1,230,951 805,095 27,781 

29 ie diacetate 5 720 95 820 23 296 762 terms of grain) by calendar years (000's 1918....... 4,025 1,196,826 758,391 28,562 

2! faba ala : - 4,229 85 1,815 29 225 551 omitted): | ores 5,115 1,103,211 583,096 35,102 
4 ' 1 8 178 Wheat Corn 1920....... 3,606 1,275,055 342,729 58,666 

13 No quantities stated for 1916-19. 21 site 0 Sere ne ee 31,118 i ae 10,179 1,352,738 315,673 46,911 

15 Ee AR Ses%.s ‘ 78 871 89 1,038 2 4 RRC eee ene 27,320 585 1922...... 1,876 1,120,569 234,557 18,201 

35 REP SpE R 28 =: 1,806 242 © 2,077 4 3 MN as oss wd Pkg a ie eee 28,376 469 1928...... 3,507 1,254,352 344,232 26,308 

38 See 97 «1,019 544 = 1,662 2 2 ME as are AG aula ode wate eice s 18,025 a * eee 5,345 1,348,743 413,716 29,407 

95 Mvstisesose- 6 208 603 847 1,594 ea 8 NS ee ero nets hod b6e 6 22,114 199 1925...... 1,261 1,456,288 426,991 35,480 

22 REP ERFe 123 = 1,503 i wie " epeeeeeonrse | | se 9  Mdiw.cBarseekca rekinte. 4 17,230 a ee 1,724 1,461,381 425,083 39,227 
5 Pbiscccccose: (SRR: Saee SOB E7OE «19D. crcvcsccee 0 4 35 OM. WA Sewn lbwcenectiscweses 15,878 to a: | eer 3,078 1,503,114 449,090 35,454 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RUSSIA—GRAIN EXPORTS BEFORE THE WAR 


The following tables, prepared for the Almanack by Peter A. Kozmin, formerly editor 
of the Russian Miller, show the main features of Russia’s normal export trade in grain and 


grain products before the war. 


Exports by Countries 
Average annual Russian exports of grain 
and milling products to principal European 
markets: 
WHEAT FLOUR 





Name of 7—1903-07—, 771908-12— 
country— Tons p.ct. Tons p.ct. 
Germany ....... 1,470 1.6 330 0.3 
England ........ 3,350 3.6 200 0.2 
France .....+++:+ 70 0.1 40 0.1 
Austria-Hungary 76 0.1 70 0.1 
Holland .......+-. 230 0.3 60 0.1 
Norway .....++>+ 180 0.2 170 0.2 
Turkey .......- - 35,250 37.7 34,130 34.6 
Persia .....++++ 7,360 7.8 12,430 12.6 
CHIMA .ccccccece 3,460 3.7 4,760 4.9 
Egypt .....++++- 6,980 7.4 8,860 9.0 
Finland ......-- 33,400 35.7 36,820 37.3 
RYE FLOUR 
Name of 7—1903-07—, 7-1908-12— 
country— Tons p.ct, Tons p.ct. 
600 0.4 675 0.4 
480 0.3 50 0.1 
6,210 3.2 1,840 1.6 
60 0.1 25 0.1 
60 0.1 420 0.3 
° 980 0.7 42 0.3 
1138, 300 94.7 110,530 96.9 
BARLEY 

Name of 7—1903-07—, 771908-12— 
country— Tons p.ct, Tons p.ct, 
Germany ...... 1,034,100 43.3 2,018,380 67.3 
England .... 436,500 18.2 378,950 10.8 
France .....++. 39,400 1.6 31,120 0.9 
Holland ......-. 381,620 16.0 637,000 18.1 
Belgium ..... - 72,670 3.0 65,430 1.9 
Denmark ..... 44,300 1.9 34,700 1.0 
Norway ....++. 66,400 2.8 68,370 1.7 
Roumania ..... 53,300 2.2 86,100 2.4 

OATS 
Name of r—1903-07— 771908-12— 
country— Tons p.ct. Tons p.ct. 
Germany ......-. 155,950 13.9 177,120 16.4 
England .......-+ 487,000 43.4 316,330 29.2 
Italy ..cccsesecs 17,370 1.5 14,830 1.4 
France .......+s 89,580 8.0 121,230 11.2 
Austria- ‘eeeneeehy 13,430 1.2 3,970 0.4 
Holland ..... -- 252,470 22.5 323,920 29.9 
Belgium ......-. 63,850 4.8 70,770 6.5 
Sweden .......+- 19,600 1.7 21,480 2.0 
Finland .......- 18,420 1.6 19,280 1.8 

WHEAT 

Name of c—1903-07— 771908-12— 
country— Tons p.ct. Tons p.ct. 
Germany ......- 233,400 6.0 336,300 8.5 
England ........ 894,800 22,6 765,780 19.6 
Ktaly .cccccccces 833,590 21.0 740,740 18.8 
France ......+«. 499,880 12.6 479,300 12.2 
Austria-Hungary 28,730 0.7 64,520 1.6 
Holland .....+-+- 760,400 18.6 850,700 21.6 
Belgium ......- 117,220 3.0 146,200 3.7 
Sweden ......+. 41,420 1.0 34,430 0.9 
Spain ...ccccces 130,550 3.3 64,000 1.6 
Roumania ...... 63,100 1.6 35,300 0.9 
Greece ....+e+65 147,380 3.7 183,000 4.6 


Accurate figures for subsequent years are unobtainable. 





RYE 

Name of c—1903-07—, 7-1908-12— 

country— Tons _p.ct. Tons p.ct. 
Germany .......258,050 24.8 157,970 25.6 
England 127,520 12.2 58,900 9.5 
Italy ..... -- 6,020 0.6 6,220 1.0 
France ......... 5,950 0.6 6,680 1,1 
Austria-Hungary 10,320 1.0 6,880 1.0 
Holland ..... +. -354,320 34.0 240,250 38.9 
Belgium ........ 9,580 0.9 7,470 1.2 
Denmark ....... 37,780 3.6 19,180 3.1 
Sweden ........ 28,600 2.7 11,120 1.8 
Norway ..... +++ 93,270 9.0 39,130 6.3 
Roumania ...... 53,920 6.2 30,300 4.9 
Finland ........ 41,650 4.0 25,980 4.2 

CORN 

Name of 7—1903-07—, 771908-12— 

country— Tons _p.ct. Tons p.ct. 
Germany ....... 48,250 9.3 100,370 12.9 
England ..... +++142,000 27.5 156,770 20.1 
Italy .ccccccccce 8730 0.7 10,000 1.3 
France ..... 30,650 5.9 45,600 5.8 
Austria- -Hungary 68,230 11.3 71,130 9.1 
Holland ........ 83,400 16.2 165,770 21.3 
Belgium ....... 29,800 5.8 22,570 2.9 
Denmark ....... 4,950 1.0 2,580 0.3 
Roumania ...... 74,450 14.4 148,100 19.0 
Turkey .cccccecs 26,500 6.1 42,530 5.5 

OFFALS 

Name of c771903-07—, 771908-12— 

country— Tons _p.ct. Tons p.ct. 
Smee - seeeee 476,000 76.8 671,250 82.2 
England . «+++ 11,600 1.9 10,950 1.6 
France .......-. 230 0.1 100 0.1 
Austria- Hungary 49,580 8.1 45,480 6.5 
Holland .. 1.4 3,520 0.5 
Denmark 1,1 3,370 0.5 
Sweden ... 2.7 3,050 0.4 
Norway ..... 0.1 1,420 0.2 
Turkey ........-. 0.1 420 0.1 
Chine .ccccoes Ses , are 
Finland ....... 6.3 61,280 7.3 





Total Exports 
Average annual exports of milling prod- 
ucts from Russia (000’s omitted in quantity): 
7-1903-07—, -—1908-12—, -—1913—, 


Quantity Quantity Quantity 
Kind— tons *Pct. tons *Pct. tons *Pct. 
Wheat flour.. 93 10.9 98 10.8 136 12.8 


Rye flour....146 17.0 114 12.6 115 10.8 
Offals ...... -618 72.1 695 76.6 808 176.4 


Totals ....858 100.0 907 100.0 1,059 100.0 
*Percentage to total exports. 
Average annual Russian exports of grain 
(000’s omitted in quantity): 
7-1903-07—, —1908-12—, -—1913—, 


Quantity Quantity Quantity 
Kind— tons *Pct. tons *Pct. tons *Pct. 
Wheat ... 3,971 43.9 3,935 39.7 3,385 36.6 
RV@ .occcs 1,042 11.6 618 6.5 658 7.2 
Barley ... 2,391 26.6 3,522 35.6 3,992 43.3 
Oats ..... 1,122 12.4 1,083 10.9 607 6.5 
Corn ..... 616 5.7 780 7.3 692 6.4 


Totals .. 9,042 100.0 9,937 100.0 9,234 100. 
*Percentage to total exports. 


Ss 
oS 





Russia—Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports from the U. S&S. S. R. 
by calendar years, compared with a pre-war 
average (000’s omitted): 


EXPORTS 
Average, 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1908-12 
Flourft ... 120 73 44 39 1,331 
Wheat* ..37,937 14,452 9,092 12,238 142,095 
MPO? 20000 8,751 6,870 24,984 47,141 23,882 
Barley* ..32,928 22,351 10,478 10,100 158,993 
Gate? .ice 864 862 4,103 7,143 74,465 
Corn* .... 9,876 3,825 8,668 1,548 30,162 
IMPORTS 
Average, 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1909-13 
Flourt .... 42 3,508 1 54 ry 
Wheat* .. 121 2,516 523 2 4,465 
Beye*® ..0cs --- 6,632 re ‘ 4,755 
Barley* .. 26 248 19 4 888 
Oats* ° eee 170 1 ees 1,368 
Corn® .... eee eee eee 40 334 
*Bushels. tAverage for 1909-13. {Barrels. 


Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) from the U. S. S. R., as 
officially reported, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1926.. 38,167 32,902 9,876 864 8,761 
1925.. %2,642 22,103 3,825 692 381 
1924.. 9,436 10,459 8,668 4,102 25,278 
1923.. 12,236 10,096 1,508 7,148 47,141 
1922.. *9,664 1,023 *11,481 °%2,277 %8,446 
1921.. %3,035 1 *4 *167 2,293 
1917-20 Figures not available 

1916.. 15,112 488 97 23 12,315 
1915.. 8,505 372 . *235 13,331 
1914.. 89,514 90,148 10,699 17,336 14,845 


1913.,. 125,625 179,365 22,238 38,701 25,401 
1912.. 97,632 126,295 30,010 57,257 22,904 
1911.. 142,874 196,800 52,420 94,949 40,766 


*Net imports. 





Domini Republi Imports and Exports 
Imports of wheat flour into the Dominican 
Republic by calendar years, in barrels: 





1926......00. 101,317 1922......... 108,598 
1934... ccccee 108,217 1921......... 91,235 
1923......005 108,700 


Exports of corn from the Dominican Re- 
public by calendar years, in bushels: 


1926......00. 364,464 1922.......... 32,218 
1934.....006. 338,675 1921.......... 30,304 
1928. ..eeeeee 137,741 


FINLAND—IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 
Imports of wheat flour and rye flour into 
Finland, by calendar years, in barrels of 
196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


-— Flour—., -— Flour— 
Year Wheat Rye ,Year Wheat Rye 
1926.... 965 67 1914.... 975 1,293 
1925.... 1,255 220 1913.... 1,278 2,195 
1924.... 1,161 141 1912.... 1,069 1,813 
1923.... 1,119 295. i083.... 2208 2,431 
1933.... 939 205 1910.... 995 2,034 
1921.... 623 178 1909.... 960 1,694 
1920.... 639 716 1908.... 1,018 1,437 
1919.... 773 1,260 1907.... 960 1,535 
io) 17 70 1906.... 876 1,745 
S987..c¢ 863 122 1906.... 791 1,657 
1916.... 1,428 1,426 1904.... 754 2,427 
1915.... 868 1,628 1903.... 738 2,316 


Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter in- 
cluded in terms of grain) into Finland, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1926... 4,378 29 123 333 6,100 
1925... 5,652 44 30 415 7,087 
1924... 56,225 199 117 1,990 7,510 
1923... 5,062 137 215 1,588 7,710 
1922... 4,071 32 120 *412 4,825 
1921... 2,826 20 219 *21 2,818 
1920... 1,660 71 287 265 2,518 
1918... 45 61 26 57 345 
1917... 717 254 5 52 554 
1916... 6,984 486 102 8 12,637 
1915... 4,460 530 39 *89 13,423 
1914... 4,548 292 31 687 9,859 
1913... 65,791 645 249 546 15,774 
1912... 4,849 497 288 680 12,822 
1911... 6,063 519 158 1,035 17,680 


*Net exports, 





Egypt—Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports of Egypt by calendar 
years (000’s omitted): 
--Imports— --Exports— 
1925 1926 1925 1926 


Wheat, bus ...... 1,988 457 11 20 
Wheat flour, bbls. 2,227 2,191 2 4 
Barley, bus ...... 278 735 





Corn, DUS ..ccccce 413 257 16 18 

Net imports (imports less exports) of 

grain and grain products (the latter in 

terms of grain) by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn 

735 239 


| SPU RRETLATE CREE 10,276 

Bs 0:0.0¢6066ns0806 ae 11,990 278 396 
BG ecccessecenvesece 8,228 *123 *144 
SP ere 7,803 493 353 
So ne ees eo ‘ 5,418 115 *92 
Average, 1909-13 .... 17,915 672 401 


*Net exports. 


Denmark—Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports of flour and grain by 
Denmark, by calendar years: 
FLOUR, BBLS 


c-—Wheat flour—, -——Rye flour—. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 


1926..... 620,653 21,120 43,496 69,353 
1925..... 443,214 110,072 39,456 76,228 
1924..... 416,105 72,858 20,808 85,488 
1923..... 567,000 25,777 32,621 68,955 
1922..... 539,333 14,222 20,384 72,852 
1921..... 312,180 6,567 449 107,568 
1920..... 134,420 16,984 1,216 131,780 
1919..... 196,651 77,815 222 89,880 
1913..... 675,087 25,528 225,709 53,436 


GRAIN, BUS 


-——Wheat——_,  -———_Corn——_,, 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 


1926... 3,852,966 1,163,074 15,141,755 ...... 
1925... 5,263,987 245,479 17,947,107 ...... 
1924... 6,958,844 81,372 16,686,901 ...... 


1923... 65,826,000 119,000 13,128,511 


1922... 2,138,000 348,000 17,117,090 
1921... 1,217,000 27,000 18,109,597 
1920... 654,000 42,000 9,791,587 
1919... 19,000 172,541 7,713,878 





1913... 5,246,291 312,721 15,849,772 
cm—Rye——7"_ -—— Barley_, 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

1926... 6,528,559 10,096 2,800,089 3,015,934 
1925... 7,746,038 12,061 3,664,567 2,280,537 
1924... 8,891,463 18,934 7,401,786 2,883,404 
1923... 8,589,239 38,341 10,565,676 742,182 
1922... 4,271,163 2,629 1,802,905 1,588,541 


1921... 430,241 35,040 1,450,210 2,367,712 
1920... 382,999 479,377 25,079 676,122 
1919... 394,317 206,325 1,579,024 50,043 


1913... 8,525,597 61,982 1,966,081 3,600,981 
Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter includ- 
ed in terms of grain) into Denmark, as of- 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1926... 5,388 216 15,142 272 6,402 
1925... 6,518 1,384 17,947 1,487 7,509 
1924... 8,382 4,518 16,687 2,251 - 8,583 
1923... 7,885 9,823 13,129 597 8,399 
1922... 3,844 214 17,117 135 4,034 
Average, 

1909-13 6,164 435 11,361 4,428 1,727 


*Net exports, 





SWEDEN—IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 
Swedish imports and exports during 1926: 
Imports Exports 


Wheat flour, bbls ...... 139,061 117,600 
Rye flour, bbls ......... 2,490 20,246 
WOR, WUE oc cvvccccves 6,626,309 1,449,689 
Be, WD. bib vie cncneass 970,191 774,571 
COUR, WES coc ciccvcviceds 4.380,086 i$ cceos 
DOTIOF, VRS cicccceseoce 1,117 1,484,594 
GEAR, WHO 6c cvccscKceus 2,185,692 408,783 
WimMNOeG, WES .ncccicors 1,643,094 ...... 


Total imports of wheat and wheat flour 
into Sweden, by calendar years: 
Wheat flour, Wheat, 
bbis bus 
6,626,309 
8,771,237 
10,523,943 
9,841,558 
5,051,456 
3,883,623 
7,392,147 
4,828,000 
2,115,251 
3,582,989 
9,628,977 
8,770,667 
4,862,476 
7,326,591 
6,271,980 
6,319,754 
6,795,938 
7,070,799 
Net imports (imports less exports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) into Sweden, as officially 
reported, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1926... 5,273 *%1,483 4,329 1,777 116 
1925... 8,969 *610 3,468 2,958 2,370 
1924... 11,498 *162 3,356 4,300 4,766 
1923... 10,564 *161 2,607 2,171 2,949 





1909. ..ccccccccccccees 70,646 


1922... 4,879 *597 1,983 *3,185 *231 
1921... 6,779 329 4,179 1,755 *2,409 
1920... 8,023 23 1,493 *455 *629 
1919... 4,016 787 3,119 1,536 *65 
1918... 2,356 133 1,374 364 *16 
1917 3,673 351 1,212 1 457 
1916 9,859 *25 2,022 *466 1,167 
1915 9,932 516 8,292 2,086 1,985 
1914 5,321 *11 2,184 2,611 2,580 
1913 7,771 *9 2,382 #299 4,422 
1912... 6,589 *119 3,847 6,342 4,686 
1911... 6,658 *147 460 5,096 2,079 


*Net exports, 





Poland—Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports of Poland by calen- 
dar years (000’s omitted): 
--Imports— -—Exports— 
1925 1926 1925 1926 


Wheat, bus ...... 1,502 344 3,449 1,940 
Wheat flour, bbls. 2,619 10 30 61 
Mee, BOS cccccease 2,583 329 6,959 8,752 
Rye flour, bbls.... 506 1 77 is 
Barley, bus ...... 230 47 4,836 6,349 
Gate, BOS ...ccccs 5,819 199 2,370 4,335 
Corn, bus ........ 1,786 854 65 34 
Flaxseed, bus .... 145 243 369 56 


Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter in 
terms of grain), by calendar years (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Corn Oats 


1926... *1,827 *%8,423 *6,342 820 *4,136 
1925... 9,699 *2,454 °%4,606 1,721 3,449 
1924... 6,106 %4,314 *%5,871 179 *410 
1923... 2,492 35 *965 91 37 
1922... 807 *1,237 *757 659 19 


*Net exports, 
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NORWAY—IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 
I da f 
dar yours (000's omitted): 7 “7 calen- 


--Imports— _—-Exports 
1925 1926 1925 1906 
Wheat flour, bbls. 586 660 2 


Rye flour, bbls ... ee ae 8 : 
Wheat, bus ...... 3,022 3,265 si 

Mye, BUS ccccccces 7,485 7,318 

CER, WES cocceces 8,811 4,231 

Barley, bus ...... 1,131 1,728 i 

Cate, WAS 2.00.06 1,551 1,291 9 a 
Flaxseed, bus .... 6596 612 


Net imports (imports less emperte) - 
grain and grain products (the latter includ. 
ed in terms of grain) into Norway, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1926... 6,281 1,728 4,231 1,284 7,296 
1925... 6,650 1,181 3,811 1,542 7.448 
1924... 6,542 2,702 3,047 2,286 8'7R4 
1923 5,823 2,018 3,793 1,182 7.369 
1922 5,619 1,586 3,537 594 6,410 
1921 4,205 1,880 3,522 939 4.539 
1920 5,718 1,221 2,574  *169 81364 
1919 7,387 782 2,742 *732 6/199 
1918 4,260 557 2,531 11 3,095 
1917 5,314 2,255 1,305 22 5,095 
1916... 7,326 2,465 1,889 8 7,322 
1915... 6,050 1,368 1,925 586 7.876 
1914... 5,453 4,007 1,672 498 8,095 
1913... 4,227 3,994 1,149 362 11,042 
1912... 3,087 3,862 1,471 772 9.188 
1911... 3,686 5,142 1,019 843 11,265 


*Net exports. 





Mexico—Imports and Exports 


Imports of wheat flour into Mexico, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 


1026...00. eoe 227,479 1928......... 434,132 
1926... ccceee 207,836 1922......... 257,651 
1924... .ccccee 330,912 1921......... 316,418 


The consulate general of Mexico in New 
York City reports the importation of wheat 
flour through Mexican ports, with countries 
of origin, by calendar years, as follows, in 
barrels: 





Origin— 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Germany .... 53 63 59 587 
Canada ..... 3,339 5,079 1,286 3,835 
GHEE ccccccs 34 67 37 50 
Spain ....... 38 2 cae 2 
United States 429,804 323,981 204,886 221,507 
France ...... 619 1,104 389 616 
Gt. Britain.. 43 287 291 361 
Brit. India... 73 106 72 42 
Oth. countries 229 223 316 479 

Totals 434,132 330,912 207,336 227,479 


Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter in- 
cluded in terms of grain) into Mexico, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn 
BOSS. wccvcecccveseccovece 2,534 2,603 
BERS cc cccescoescvceseseee 2,920 719 
se ETRE LTE eee 4,060 53 
BEES cc ececccecvececeesece 1,159 eae 
WERE. cccccceresevvesssece 1,424 





ARGENTINA—FLOUR AND GRAIN 
EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Corn Flaxseed Oats 





192,846 65,752 35,251 
126,485 39,982 31,547 
178,215 53,546 60,231 
116,029 45,343 31,761 
112,002 36,680 19,447 
111,187 53,094 27,177 
172,638 30,883 28,286 
74,804 33,023 22,890 
20,402 15,642 36,659 
28,228 5,607 18,683 
113,140 25,192 65,421 
173,228 38,658 40,898 
139,451 33,131 24,426 
189,239 40,026 61,410 
190,362 20,290 61,824 
4,928 16,369 35,259 
104,727 28,812 25,599 
89,499 34,928 29,049 
67,390 41,558 30,360 
50,262 30,066 9,936 


Exports of rye and barley from Argentina, 
in bushels: 


Rye Barley 

EENE + cv cvececccccercoen 2,908,435 6,810,269 
212,644 2,731,296 

3,184,876 8,834,544 

2,750,428 2,848,900 





Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) from Argentina, as reported 
by the Anuario del Comercio Exterior, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxs’d Barley 

1926.. 81,612 192,839 35,149 65,751 6,809 
1925.. 124,667 126,485 31,657 39,982 2,731 
1924.. 169,924 178,215 60,432 53,546 812 
1923.. 140,908 111,789 31,532 40,042 2,029 
1922.. 145,446 108,107 19,412 36,379 872 
1921.. 65,828 111,603 27,297 53,094 1,962 
1920.. 193,097 173,642 28,347 39,952 927 
1919.. 187,351 97,850 22,940 31,512 749 
1918.. 119,026 26,171 87,341 15,408 *666 
1917.. 40,043 35,190 18,702 5,118 #198 
1916.. 91,625 113,140 65,392 26,192 2,116 
° 98,155 170,488 40,803 38,624 2,784 
1914.. 389,278 189,458 24,321 32,069 120 
1913.. 109,634 189,238 61,249 40,026 415 
1912.. 103,253 190,351 61,672 20,289 *660 
1911.. 89.986 4,923 365,178 16,369 934 

*Net imports. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Exports and imports of various countries by calendar years (000’s omitted): 








EXPORTS 
Wheat flour, bbls -Wheat, bus— Rye flour, _— -—Rye, bus— 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 192 1925 1926 
Argentina ............ 1,576 1,592 106,575 74,473 ° ence 213 2,908 
Australia ............- 4,560 4,793 98,385 52,569 neve odes enee eens 
AUStFiA 2c cece eee eeeee 33 12 91 141 10 5 156 187 
Belgium ...c.+eeeeees 845 327 1,437 855 cece eoce 701 49 
Bulgaria ...--+.-eeeees 210 490 1,285 1,324 eee cece 33 503 
Canada ....-sseeseees 10,317 10,457 222,345 250,116 cece esee 5,450 6,138 
Chile ...cscececccscece 155 118 4,934 1,027 eeee cess esee oaee 
Germany ....--+-eeees 1,110 815 7,752 10,493 838 339 6,930 11,025 
TUNGATY 2ccccccccccce 2,145 1,656 7,977 14,773 210 104 4,868 8,649 
India ....++++- ve 854 696 20,130 6,588 cece eves eeee eoee 
Jugoslavia ee 423 368 6,220 10,881 sees eoee 118 468 
Netherlands 636 137 492 452 102 13 765 582 
Roumania .......++++. 290 1,186 192 2,717 osee cove 26 1,044 
RUOMA “occ ccrccccccees 73 120 14,452 37,937 eoee cess 6,870 8,751 
United States ........ 11,119 12,010 86,526 137,442 37 16 28,675 11,941 
IMPORTS 

Wheat flour, bbls Wheat, bus— Rye flour, bbls o—Rye, bus—, 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
AmBtTIA oc ccccccccccce 1,132 1,625 8,931 9,211 61 58 3,367 3,813 
Belgium ......seeeeeee 233 288 42,228 37,625 secs eeee 1,000 3,639 
Brasil ....cccccccecees 2 3 19 19 eee eeee wees esse 
Denmark .......-eee0. 443 621 5,264 3,853 39 43 7,746 6,529 
Bgypt .ncccccccccceee 2,227 2,191 1,988 457 Kens case eee oan 
France ..ccecsecsccecs 75 54 44,377 16,950 4 128 898 2,212 
Germany .......sseee- 4,408 1,363 61,417 79,503 175 7 14,178 9,652 
Greece ...cecceseceees 1,253 13,336 osee eeee esee 9 ones 
Italy ..ccccees ee 134 25 82,054 78,555 2 17 92 695 
Japan ......+-- ee 51 81 16,969 25,730 eoee rer’ cece oces 
Netherlands 1,541 1,590 22,353 20,313 8 16 5,457 4,346 
NOPwAyY .ccccccccccves 586 660 3,022 3,265 osee eees 7,485 7,318 
GHpain ..ccccesecesvene 1 ones 1,377 133 eee seed bese 18 
BweMOM cccccccccccces 148 139 8,771 6,626 14 2 2,379 970 
Switzerland .........+. cae eeee 14,947 16,046 oeee ° 78 40 

T ted Kingdom ..... 5,406 6,317 182,436 180,952 





U 
¥ETHERLANDS—IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 


Imports and exports of the Netherlands 
by calendar years (000’s omitted): 

--Imports— -—Exports— 

1925 1926 1925 1926 

Wheat flour, bbls. 1,541 1,590 636 137 


Rye flour, bbls.... 8 16 102 13 
Wheat, bus ...... 22,353 20,313 492 452 
Rye, bus ......00- 5,457 4,346 765 582 
Corn, bus .......+- 34,450 40,029 184 578 
Barley, bus ...... 12,620 14,076 516 472 
Oats, bus ......0- 6,322 6,445 427 200 


Flaxseed, bus ....10,204 12,905 232 230 
Net imports ‘(Gmports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter includ- 
ed in terms of grain) into the Netherlands, 
as officially reported, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1926.. 26,396 18,604 39,450 6,245 3,778 
1925.. 25,932 12,104 34,266 5,895 4,269 
1924.. 28,345 12,276 33,596 6,694 7,295 
12,638 27,669 3,900 4,137 
1922.. 21,149 6,238 34,285 4,714 912 
1921.. 20,021 6,099 35,035 3,142 249 
1920.. 19,099 1,853 165,529 1,647 
1919.. 17,865 7,082 9,596 2,743 1,423 
1918.. 2,224 136 346 cee 761 
1917.. 11,799 2,337 8,528 2,712 356 
° 27,513 4,886 1,141 
42,529 4,299 2,206 


1914 20,368 10,210 21,329 6,665 7,120 
1913.. 25,038 12,183 27,621 7,680 11,982 
1912.. 22,866 9,388 24,705 9,988 11,341 
1911.. 21,629 18,147 19,804 6,694 13,196 


*Net exports, 





BELGIUM—IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 


Imports and exports of Belgium by calen- 
dar years (000’s omitted): 

cImports— -—Exports— 

1925 1926 1925 1926 

Wheat flour, bbls. 233 288 845 327 


Wheat, bus ...... 42,228 37,525 1,437 855 
BVO, BOS ooccseces 1,000 3,639 701 49 
Corn, bus ........ 18,262 24,585 126 183 
Barley, bus ...... 13,372 11,355 234 196 
Oats, bus ........ 9,402 7,393 32 120 
Flaxseed, bus .... 3,106 3,655 283 330 


Net imports (imports less exports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) into Belgium, as officially 
reported, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1926.. 36,492 11,159 24,402 7,273 3,592 
1925.. 38,086 12,548 18,136 9,369 229 
1924., 41,294 12,571 19,725 7,643 2,013 
1923.. 39,333 11,664 15,688 5,855 *803 


1922.. 85,382 6,416 10,071 6,125 111 
1921.. 35,518 11,142 8,562 305 
1920.. 33,538 2,388 2,655 4,559 3,704 
1919.. 11,475 2,262 808 3,914 1,723 


1913.. 68,892 15,193 18,902 9,482 65,699 
1912.. 61,391 17,497 21,022 9,514 4,154 
1911.. 66,306 16,458 15,968 7,362 6,877 


*Net exports. 





Algeria—Exports and Imports 
Exports and imports of Algeria, by calen- 
dar years, flour in barrels, grain in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


—" 

Whea 
Wheat flour “Barley Oats Corn 
- 4,030 69 1,149 674 7 


4,623 55 4,371 2,387 45 
3,538 39 4,504 2,162 65 
7,508 60 6,304 6,692 15 


1,610 50 1,304 4,870 4 
5,251 81 6,362 6,052 1 
IMPORTS 
Wheat 
Wheat flour Barley Oats Corn 


1926.. 830 84 1,111 499 268 

. 1,448 49 354 88 123 
1,961 50 1,679 870 296 
3,208 78 2,071 407 230 
2,714 82 2,938 569 211 
4,568 178 «1,671 580 436 


Germany—Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of Germany by cal- 
endar years (000’s omitted): 

--Imports— -—Exports— 

1925 1926 1925 1926 

Wheat flour, bbis. 4,408 1,363 1,110 815 


Rye flour, bbls.... 175 7 838 339 
Wheat, bus ...... 61,417 79,503 7,752 10,493 
Rye, BUS occcecsss 14,178 9,652 6,930 11,025 
Corn, bus ......0. 21,871 27,677 258 9 
Barley, bus ...... 42,986 80,036 595 218 
Oats, bus ........ 30,644 20,449 7,215 8,292 
Flaxseed, bus .... 9,854 12,524 66 50 


Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter in 
terms of grain) of Germany, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 





1926.. 71,474 *2,869 79,818 12,157 27,668 
1925.. 68,508 4,265 42,301 23,429 21,313 
1924.. 54,106 21,412 24,610 1,504 15,348 
1923.. 24,750 37,581 14,387 2,194 9,956 
1922.. 561,283 20,382 12,159 5,862 42,652 
1921.. 84,566 14,475 14,013 5,678 73,466 
1920.. 23,663 15,831 3,342 *23 16,071 
Average, 
1909-13 68,561 *24,043 141,692 9,753 32,103 
Flaxseed— 
926 1922... .cccccce 4,052 
1921 5,853 
1920... .ccccece 2,072 
Average, 
1909-13....... 14,855 


*Net exports. 





ITALY—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Imports and exports of Italy by calendar 
years (000’s omitted): 


c-Imports— --Exports— 
1925 1926 1925 1926 


Wheat flour, bbls. 134 25 992 294 
Rye flour, bbls.... 2 17 6 ee 
Wheat, bus ...... 82,054 78,555 84 21 
Rye, bus ......... 92 695 21 ee 
Corn, bus ......e. 6,556 18,972 233 16 
Barley, bus ...... 963 955 67 27 
Gate, BES cccccese 8,655 2,119 26 41 
Flaxseed, bus .... 1,833 2,268 2 1 


NET IMPORTS 


Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter includ- 
ed in terms of grain) into Italy, as reported 
by the Movimento Commerciale del Regno 
da’Italia, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1926.. 77,323 928 18,956 2,078 771 
e 896 6,323 8,629 50 
1924.. 70,628 379 4,763 6,031 *323 
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1918 78,348 7,525 10,855 19,255 3,506 
1917.. 76,227 1,360 7,914 19,732 1,440 
1916 72,893 256 2,143 37,964 

1915.. 82,028 617 17,788 27,610 4 
1914.. 33,459 1,046 3,028 4,437 376 
1913.. 61,837 11 13,485 7,272 1,243 


20,990 
. 14,965 8,795 292 
*Net exports. 





Porto Rico—Imports 
Imports of grain and grain products into 
Porto Rico, by years ending June 30: 


Wheat flour, Corn meal, 

bbls Corn, bus bbls Oats, bus 
1927... 464,384 259,682 134,222 260,747 
1926... 892,824 241,775 93,285 266,792 
1925... 408,761 151,433 72,111 272,577 
1924... 431,246 167,661 91,977 310,487 
1923... 425,071 cecee 77,390 259,506 
1922... 390,601 awdee 77,846 204,499 
1921... 380,704 66,764 206,289 
1920... 450,034 70,656 111,211 
1919... 387,961 22,913 128,466 
1918... 295,796 23,555 131,929 
1917... 310,516 78,339 200,905 
1916... 337,299 90,653 236,245 
1915... 302,572 78,280  -250,866 





Argentina—Flour Exports 
The following table gives the exports of 
Argentine flour by countries of destination 
for the years 1924-26: 











c Tons 

Country— 1926 1925 1924 
Germany 1,805 10,066 
Belgium 2,179 11,022 
Bolivia . 1,073 1,784 
DE abceesece cos 68,187 84,679 
CE cht pe eenes ees ees 32 
GHD cee cececceses 2,676 7,180 58 
Pimtamd ...cccsece 34 eee eee 
DORMIATE .ccccpece os 196 166 
rere ee 5,158 2,706 
United States ..... ms owe 42 
DRED acccccocess 559 2,308 2,413 
eee a 2,148 eee 
PE csahavacecese 734 976 996 
TUGEWOP sevccccccs 1,029 eee eon 
Netherlands ...... 4,234 ee 18,411 
PAPASORT .cccccsce 9,278 12,212 11,036 
DOPE ccsvicccccwece 5 es 7 
Spanish Possessions 6,803 ote eee 
English Possessions 363 6 216 
Port. Possessions... 9,506 eee eee 
French Possessions ee eee 108 
Great Britain ..... 31,041 11,392 13,771 
BWOGGR cecccecccee 206 111 eee 
PEAT 20s cesses 16 273 306 
ere eee 2 eee 
To the order of... ee 22,144 16,719 
ee 1,132 eee eles 

TOA sccvccves 142,177 137,350 174,538 





UNITED KINGDOM—PRE-WAR 
IMPORTS 
Imports of wheat and wheat flour into the 
United Kingdom, indicating the pre-war 
sources of the United Kingdom's wheat and 
flour supply (000’s omitted): 
WHEAT, BUS 
From— 1911 1912 1913 1914 





Argentina .... 27,531 365,063 27,5645 12,157 
United States. 24,153 37,285 63,594 63,877 
Russia .. 33,798 16,809 9,354 13,505 
India - 37,635 47,374 35,029 19,990 
Canada ...... 26,831 40,228 40,671 68,720 
Australia .... 25,967 22,230 18,904 22, er 
Roumania ... 3,644 1,301 72 43 


All others .... 3,578 4,246 2,470 2, 528 








Totals ......183,137 204,536 197,639 194,031 
FLOUR, CWTS OF 112 LBS 
From— 1911 1912 1913 1914 
Germany ...... 282 370 456 216 
Belgium ...... 35 36 32 37 
France ........ 400 371 302 364 
Aus.-Hungary.. 106 116 100 55 
United States... 5, 1‘. 4,213 6,158 6,558 
Argentina ..... 100 191 58 
Australia ...... Prt 690 349 249 
Canada ....... 3,269 4,004 4,169 3,227 
All others ..... 323 289 222 296 
Totals ..cecce 10,064 10,189 11,979 10,060 





South Africa—Exports and Imports 


Imports of flour into South Africa by 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1926....cce06 290,876 1921......... 237,660 
1926......00- 306,490 1920......... 732,527 
1924.....c006 433,384 1919......... 276,312 
1928......... 497,333 Av’ge 1909-13 707,322 
1933.....000. 336,615 


NET EXPORTS 
Net exports (exports less imports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter includ- 
ed in terms of grain) into British South 
Africa, as officially reported, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
1926..... *4,476 *16 88 5,225 
1925.... %6,069 ees 547 33,150 
1924.... *7,583, 1 121 2,562 
1923.... *6,894 1 223 20,147 
1922... *15,029 1 265 13,886 
1921.... *9,288 3 140 9,688 
1920 *8,612 *343 *370 4,512 
1919 *1,975 14 1,338 13,398 
1918 *1,653 *14 304 13,452 
1917.... %3,746 *77 930 11,088 
1916.... *5,689 *248 *33 6,616 
1915.. *5,120 *167 *79 6,590 


*Net ‘imports. 





Spain—Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports of Spain by calendar 
years (000’s omitted): 
--Imports— ;-—Exports— 
1925 1926 1925 1926 


Wheat flour, bbls. 1 es 161 164 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,377 133 12 1 
Rye, bus ......... ee 18 1 ee 
Corn, DUB ...cceee 18,466 13,987 1 1 
Barley, bus ...... 1,400 717 259 634 


Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter in 
terms of grain), by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Flax- 

Wheat Rye Barley Corn seed 
CS ee *605 18 82 13,986 6 
Sa 643 *1 1,141 18,465 515 
1924..... *559 *2 *1,394 11,793 619 
Je 111 *1 152 12,294 6543 
1922..... 4,370 *1 1,443 17,564 .. 
> ae 17,444 *2 6,597 11,354 ... 
., ae 17,972 *2 °1,255 7,618 ... 
oo) ae 12,419 *2 1,034 2,022 ... 
CO eae 5,951 *63 *662 $316 ... 
See 719 *74 417 2,005 ... 
1916..... 11,015 *1 °*2,093 4,151 ... 
| | re 13,358 «+. %1,826 8,052 ... 
1914..... 16,246 *5 > 2!) Tae 
Average, 


1909-13 4,398 *37 494 9,714 
*Net exports. 
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ROUMANIA—IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 


Exports from Roumania by calendar years 
(000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus .......... 2,717 192 4,480 
Wheat flour, bbls..... 1,186 290 1,287 
Mee, DOS cocccvccsecec 1,044 26 1,199 
GCoem, BUS cccesevccos 27,109 22,797 29,296 
Barley, bus .......... 26,726 8,404 12,698 
CORSE, BUH ccscecccaces 4,214 1,430 6,346 


Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) from Roumania, as officially 
reported, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1926.. 15,243 26,725 27,103 4,213 1,016 


1925.. 521 8,403 22,771 1,424 22 
1924.. 10,266 12,697 29,293 6,346 1,221 
1923.. 2,505 37,530 26,647 12,142 406 
1922.. 2,078 26,495 11,888 16,072 1,195 
1921.. 2,894 17,810 30,228 11,417 2,313 
1920.. 55 19,281 16,479 2,440 1,556 


1919.. *8,614 *20 *570 *330 *101 
1915.. 3,098 6,996 
1914.. 23,791 9,909 


1913.. 48,506 17,253 11,886 2,565 
1912.. 54,022 10,819 42,285 1,870 2,441 
1911.. 56,682 21,947 60,918 16,051 5,080 


*Net imports. 





FRANCE—IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 


Imports and exports of France by calen- 
dar years (000’s omitted): 

7-Imports— ———, 

1925 1926 1925 1926 


Wheat flour, bbls. 75 54 92 334 
Rye flour, bbls ... 4 128 1 ee8 
Wheat, bus ...... 44,377 16,950 82 601 
Bye, WES cccccccee 898 2,212 8 121 
Corn, bus ........ 20,031 23,260 95 60 
Barley, bus ...... 1,714 2,231 1,051 587 
Gate, BES cccscces 10,309 7,849 486 425 
Flaxseed, bus .... 5,877 7,129 20 20 


Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter includ- 
ed in terms of grain) into France, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1926.. 15,087 1,644 23,200 7,424 2,666 
1925.. 44,268 663 19,936 9,823 904 
1924.. 50,897 4,984 22,021 1,426 2,106 
1923.. 49,711 2,184 22,011 6,329 830 
1922.. 22,093 1,950 24,382 *970 
12,706 6,649 1,122 


1920.. 86,598 *878 16,751 13,267 16,337 
1919 85,398 14,894 6,860 31,567 65 

1918.. 71,757 10,926 6,736 33,321 1,344 
1917.. 86,213 8,851 6,219 42,711 *6 
1916.. 104,743 9,816 28,252 72,191 o4 
1915.. 71,126 3,201 16,665 655,200 24 
1914 62,257 4,581 15,807 34,513 1,437 


39,806 3,702 
14,846 3,681 
37,219 6,010 


23, 834 
19,674 


1912.. 265,264 65,672 
1911.. 78,801 8,903 
*Net exports. 





Bulgaria—Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports of Bulgaria by cal- 
endar years (000’s omitted): 
--Imports— ,-—Exports— 
1925 1926 1925 1926 


Wheat flour, bbls.. 42 ae 210 490 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,257 1 1,285 1,324 
Se WE eh wks ease 15 ‘ea 33 503 
Barley, bus ...... io ve 935 1,063 
COtR, BUS .cccccce een 1 a eee 
COrm, WES ceccscce ose 1 4,576 3,876 


Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) from Bulgaria, as officially 
reported, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1926.. 3,525 1,063 3,875 o4 503 
1925.. 782 935 4,576 4 18 
1924.. 605 574 8,297 11 55 
1923.. 3,494 650 4,176 152 336 
1922.. 4,848 1,332 2,211 358 407 
1921.. 3,247 795 2,192 37 333 
1920.. 667 467 4,177 eee 16 
1919.. *1,183 eee *6 coe ees 
1918.. *268 *208. *238 eee 20 
1917.. 38 eee *10 eee eee 
1916 21 eee 1,587 eee eee 
1915.. ees 389 3,676 eee 93 
1914 10,082 767 10,779 *353 661 
1913.. 5,422 407 5,768 eee 1,264 
1912.. 11,449 778 11,362 120 2,028 


1911.. 14,612 3,430 
*Net imports. 


13,950 466 2,949 





New Zealand—Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports of New Zealand by 
calendar years (000’s omitted): 
7-Imports— -—Exports— 
1925 1926 1925 1926 


Wheat flour, bbls. 83 ee 273 ee 
Wheat, bus ...... 2,245 1 1,691 1 
Case, BOS cciccoce 151 ee 182 1 
Barley, bus ...... 81 ee 57 ee 
Gate, BOS ncccccee 123 10 265 29 
Flaxseed, bus .... ee 13 54 10 


Net imports (imports less exports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) into New Zealand, as of- 


ficially reported, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats 

2,912 54 181 236 

2,617 81 151 113 

3,547 462 83 1,283 

° *2 28 *570 

*1,208 *148 17 *805 

1 27 73 *447 

1,906 221 76 *202 

1,088 126 44 *169 

1,414 141 150 169 

1,121 116 88 10 

206 122 78 83 

863 15 145 *769 

610 *52 83 *1,623 

64 *2 39 °237 

*419 *222 31 *4,117 

*1,336 *26 40 2365 


*Net exports. 








Pre-War Exports and Imports—Various Countries 








EXPORTS 
Wheat and 
~-— Wheat, bus .  e-—Wheat flour, bbls——. -——wheat flour*, bus-——, 
By— 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
Argentina ..... 96,600 103,328 36,028 1,480 1,402 757 103,260 109,687 39,435 
Australia ..... 32,604 42,923 62,878 1,739 2,285 1,778 40,428 63,207 60,878 
Aus.-Hungary.. 56 TR ls eneee 167 B69 = cccce ° 806 1,780) = .eeeee 
Belgium ....... 16,576 ts Sarre 732 646 eeeee 19,870 15,898 ..... 
British India 65,598 50,558 26,130 714 923 683 68,812 64,711 29, 204 
Bulgaria ...... 9,238 | ies 493 4493 = woes 11,456 11,456 
Gees, avccces 84,958 129,956 70,302 4,303 4,894 4,671 104,820 151,976 91,322 
CREO ccccceces 2,411 1,922 149 74 69 34 2,743 2,236 301 
Germany ...... 11,853 ik) rere 1,924 3.191 =. oaeee 20,510 29,638 eevee 
Netherlands ... 61,444 63,598 37,063 157 201 115 62,152 64,501 37,583 
Roumania ..... 60,406 50,406 19,744 844 844 842 64,208 64,203 23,536 
Russia .......+- 96,915 122,336 88,609 1,173 1,836 1,274 102,195 130,696 94,342 
Serbia .......6- $3,366 Teese 8 stevee +80 BOs cece $3,727 $3,727 ecccce 
United States 61,655 99,509 173,862 10,622 12,278 12,768 109,451 154,760 231,318 
Other countries 12,839 7,499 13,358 3,303 2,813 2,868 27,708 20,160 26,216 
Totals ..... 696,519 717,476 618,123 27,805 31,324 25,780 721,641 868,434 634,134 
IMPORTS 


Imports by various countries (000’s omitted): 











Wheat and 

~-——Wheat, bus. -—Wheat flour, bbls—, -——wheat poke bus—,, 
By— 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 

Belgium ...... 71,167 vere 21 ) rrere 71,261 69,790 ..... 
POST cccccccs 14,010 16,109 14,047 2,133 1,914 1,503 23,609 24,722 20, 808 
Br, 8. Africa... 1,886 5,359 3,782 588 890 706 4,631 9,366 6,957 
Denmark ..... 5,885 5,176 2,942 580 670 552 8,496 8,190 5,424 
aa 26,131 57,160 60,882 126 113 1,048 26,698 67,669 65,598 

Germany ...... 84,415 SRuer <ebshe 179  ) reer > 85,218 94,451 ..... 
PTECCE ....200% 5,901 6,882 6,671 16 15 7 6,974 6,950 6, 104 
Ttaly ccoccccces 65,760 66,532 3,752 34 23 17 65,914 66,635 3,810 
Japan ...sseee 2,276 6,255 4,360 19 195 137 3,135 7,131 4,976 
Netherlands ... 65,788 79,369 60,770 2,051 2,259 1,596 76,018 89,534 . 67,951 
Portugal ...... 2,382 6,399 5,439 eee sae 2,382 6,399 5,439 
Spain .......++- 1,543 6,405 15,528 1 1 10 1,547 6,409 165,675 
Sweden ......- 6,285 7,355 4,895 74 97 107 6,619 7,793 5,378 
Switzerland ... 17,843 19,446 16,714 494 429 cece 20,066 21,376 16,714 
U. Kingdom....203,322 196,809 192,725 5,742 6,704 5,622 229,160 226,978 218,025 
Other countries 11,109 13,073 20,094 11,497 13,060 388,496 62,847 71,843 193,325 
Totals - 686, 708 655,504 402,581 23,727 26,607 49,801 692,475 776,236 626,684 


*Flour is  vegueed to grain, counting 4% bus wheat to 1 bb! of flour. 





Latvia—Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of Latvia by calen- 


dar years (000's omitted): 





--Imports --Exports— 
1925 1926 1925 1926 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,765 1,553 3 1 
Wheat flour, bbls. 4 3 3 9 
Rye, bus .......-- 2,850 1,997 155 68 
Rye flour, bbls.... 15 32 17 7 
Barley, bus....... 228 143 103 49 
Oats, bus ......+- 561 401 186 20 
Flaxseed, bus .... 675 316 987 670 
Net imports (imports less ¢ xports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter in 
terms of grain) by calendar years, in bush- 

els (000's omitted): 
Flax- 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats seed 
1,622 2,038 94 81 *354 
1,764 685 375 *411 
1,953 2,444 985 *327 
1,425 1,490 *348 *151 
888 401 *392 *377 

exports 





Esthonia—Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of Esthonia in 1926: 





Imports Exports 
Wheat flour, bbls ......... 77,888 19 
Rye flour, bbls .........+. 1 524 
Wheat, bus .....cccccccee 576,080 eee 
’ 389 
CRED, DEE ci cvcccccnsesees 577, 585 423 
Flaxseed, bus ....cccceees : 195 
Imports and exports of flour ‘je calendar 
years, in barrels: 
Imports Exports 
)) Serre ee Se 77,888 19 
>. SRPSRATErrrrr ee 117,460 9 
PTT ererere cher: © 106,879 2 
Serre ter er 123,976 125 
Net imports (imports less exports) of 


grain and grain products (the latter includ- 
ed in terms of grain) into Esthonia by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Wheat Rye B: arle y Oats Flaxs’d 

1926... 926 2,221 5 577 *195 
1926... 998 1,872 165 364 25 
1924... 768 1,489 384 1,546 *11 
1923.. 1,160 999 47 263 *20 
922... 734 *51 *91 *621 #122 

1921.. 589 *144 17 45 *50 


*Net exports. 


JAPAN—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Imports into and exports from Japan by 
calendar years (000’s omitted): 


--Imports --Exports— 


1925 1926 1925 1926 
Wheat flour, bbls. 51 81 772 «1,187 
Wheat, bus ...... 16,969 25,730 = ee 
COOMBE 2c ncsccs 199 923 
MPOEEOT, WOES cccces 33 54 
a Peers 153 266 ee ee 
Flaxseed, bus .... 862 285 ee 1 
Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter in- 
cluded in terms of grain) into Japan, as 
officially reported, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 
Flax- 
Wheat —_ Bs arley Oats seed 
Se 20,978 92 54 266 284 
OO ee 13,724 199 33 158 362 
1924...... 25,665 417 47 1,127 401 
1923...... 16,786 63 79 184 125 
Oo eae 21,357 367 14 1 58 
| ee 12,549 45 15 4 1 
1920...... 6,941 89 259 17 39 
| 11,466 492 564 1 3 
Pee 29 84 27 4 182 
Av. 1909-18 1,736 49 24 «=*166 36 


*Net exports. 


+Year preceding. 


Cuba—Flour Imports 
Imports of wheat flour into Cuba, giving 


ports of impor 
sacks of 200 Ib 


tation, by calendar years, in 
s (000’s omitted): 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


Havana ...... 
AMCUEIA 6. icese 
BPMOD sccceus 
Baracoa 
Caibarien 
Cardenas ..... 
Cienfuegos 
Gibara ....... 
Guantanamo 
Manzanillo ... 
Matanzas 
Nuevitas ..... 
Puerto Padre.. 
Sagua la 
Grande ..... 
Santiago ..... 
ae 


555 586 631 611 5693 559 
50 47 38 24 25 23 
10 15 5 9 13 12 

4 5 5 4 5 3 
58 65 68 66 69 63 
31 29 29 25 24 26 
73 81 79 74 74 84 
21 25 25 24 25 28 
33 34 37 25 25 28 
45 59 53 60 56 37 


25 36 37 31 23 
114 130 134 122 119 130 
2 3 5 7 





Chile—Exports and Imports 


Imports into 


Chile by calendar years: 
Wheat flour, bbls Wheat, bus 


1926... ccccccceveccece 65,640 227,996 
1926... cccccccccccccces 80,573 238,906 
1934... ccccccccccvcces 694 110 
1928... cccessccccccene 10,937 323 
1928. cccccccccccccves 36,247 491,722 
LOZL. wc cccecccccvccces - 1,361 88 


Exports from Chile by calendar years: 
1924 1925 


Wheat flour, bbls 247,951 


1926 


154,609 118,330 


Wheat, bus ..... 6,021,153 4,934,082 1,026,963 
Barley, bus ..... 3,380,392 2,208,128 5,093,340 
Oats, bus ....... 2,303,532 2,124,786 5,590,821 


Net exports 


grain and grain products 


terms of grai 


(exports less imports) of 
(the latter in 


n) from Chile, by calendar 


years, in bushels: 


Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
1919... 2,634,126 1,952,714 1,834,647 70,260 
1920... 1,815,418 1,415,452 192,076: ...... 
1921... 1,655,308 2,829,998 1,884,247 ...... 
1922... *296,808 2,003,456 963,729 11,200 
1923... 984,225 2,102,273 1,239,764 60,883 
1924... 6,268,275 3,380,392 3,455,278 77,707 
1925... 5,028,340 2,208,128 3,187,179 *10,835 
1926... 1,036,068 5,093,260 5,590,821 13,904 


*Net imports. 


+ 





BRITISH I 


Exports from 


NDIA—EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 
British India by calendar 


years (000's omitted): 


Flour, — Bushels——————__ 
bbls Wheat Corn Barley Flaxs’d 
2986 ...<% 696 6,588 3 82 7,442 
1926..... 854 20,130 703 4,696 13,997 
BORG ccc 773 23.82 1,786 24,079 15,115 
eee 623 27,891 1,923 2,073 15,110 


NET EXPORTS 


Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 


terms of grain 


) from British India, as of- 


ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Barley Flaxs’d 

8,397 3 36 ,440 
23,968 7034, 598 13,994 
31,602 1,786 24,079 15,115 
30,324 1,923 2,073 16,106 
*5,206 3 698 13,324 
23,842 2,378 14,848 98,448 
67,637 2,723 14,531 7,125 
27,159 126 =6©7,705 15,561 
28,927 154 7,441 7,150 
28,868 29 1,290 14,007 
54,385 290 10,069 14,664 
68,339 871 31,8438 14,116 


*Net imports. 
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Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports of Czechoslovakia by 
calendar years (000’s omitted): 


--Imports— -Exports— 


HUNGARY—IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 


Exports of Hungary by calendar years 
(000’s omitted): 


1925 1926 1925 1926 1926 1925 1924 192 

23 

Wheat, bus ...... 6,115 7,790 9 10 Wheat flour, bbls. 1,656 2,145 2,443 1,754 
Wheat flour, bbls. 2,704 2,453 155 26 Rye flour, bbls.... 104 210 350 936 
Rye, bus ......... 6,686 3,583 19 6 Wheat, bus ...... 14,773 7,977 6,626 2,758 
Rye flour, bblis.... 387 91 17 15 os ee 8,649 4,868 5,483 906 
Barley, bus ...... 2,173 300 4,415 5,612 Corn, bus ........ 5,559 6,930 1,249 117 
Gate, BUS ccccccce 4,955 1,647 540 2,141 Barley, bus ...... 2,200 1,913 648 14 
Corn, bus ......0- 13,524 12,694 34 5 Ts cs aees 3,095 2,402 1,524 3.513 
Flaxseed, bus .... 667 759 11 11 Waxseed, bus .... %82 *31 *13 *9 

Net imports (imports less exports) of 


*Imports. 


grain and grain products (the latter in 





terms of grain) by calendar years, in bush- Net exports of Hungary (exports less im- 
els (000’s omitted): ports) of grain and grain products (the lat- 
Flax- ter in terms of grain) by calendar years, 
Wheat Rye Barley Corn seed in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1926.. 18,702 3,931 %5,322 12,689 748 eat Rye CornB 
1925 17,577 8,336 %2,242 13,490 66T 1996...... Yass 9,116 5,557 3197 son 
1924.. 25,013 10,308 %1,937 7,719 BOS | 4088... 0s 17,107 6,807 6,810 1,778 21117 
1923., 11,443 %2,821 %8,845 2,308 505 = 1924...... 17,076 7,056 1,210 682 1.522 
1922 10,324 744 6,149 3,840 402 nana 10,532 2,418 *78 14 3.509 
*Net exports. 1922. - 6,783 2,364 %219 39 647 
1931....0. 5,721 1,297 1,090 180 801 


AUSTRIA—IMPORTS AND *Net imports. 


EXPORTS 


Imports and exports into Austria by cal- 
endar years (000’s omitted): 


-Imports—, -—Exports— 
1926 





China—Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports into China by calen- 
dar years (000’s omitted): 





1925 1926 1925 c-Imports— -Exports— 

Wheat flour, bbls. 1,132 1,625 33 12 1925 1926 1925 1926 

Rye flour, bbls.... 61 58 10 6 Wheat flour, bbls. 1,904 2,886 195 eae 
Wheat, bus ...... 8,931 9,211 91 141 Wheat, bus 1,550 9,196 459 
BE, GUE aac coease 3,367 3,818 156 187 Barley, bus 28 36 
Gorm, DUS ..i..0.. 6,644 6,818 78 2g Corn, bus ........ —«s 756 
Barley, bus ...... 3,161 3,546 371 125 Flaxseed, bus .... ++  —:199 

Oats, bus ........ 5,710 6,222 12 8 Net imports conmente less exports’, is. 

Flaxseed, bus .... 23 10 ee os grain and products (the latter in te 651 

Net imports (imports less exports) of s8rain) by calendar years, in bushels _ /% 


grain and grain. products (the latter in omitted): 





terms of grain) into Austria by calendar Wheat at Corn Flaxs'd 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 1925........ . 8,779 766 *199 
SO ciaks os 30,878 5 #455 #208 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 4993/1771 177! 21,678 16 = *833 = #313 
| SS 16,328 3,421 6,790 6,214 3,865 1922 8549 *10 *416 *1,330 
| Se 13,785 2,791 6,566 6,698 3,331 Mtn w : 
’ , ’ | | eRe .. *15,256 *60 236 = *183 
SOs onan 18,098 4,452 3,936 6,812 5,340 Average 
SS 0 6608 15,872 4,542 2,862 6,737 4,826 1909-13 *3 *599 *105 #395 
TOE8. 6.055 15,576 1,968 38,575 2,057 3,950 " ees 
1088... 005 17,883 1,303 6,653 813 2,290 Net exports. 
ee 546 ©6505 5,077 233 2,126 
Av. 1909-13 * 026 *7,141 18,595 2,266 1,490 


*Net exports, Jugoslavia—Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of Jugoslavia by cal- 
endar years (000’s omitted): 


--Imports— -—Exports— 





Switzerland—Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of Switzerland by 1925 1926 1925 1926 

calendar years (000’s omitted): Wheat flour, bbls. 575 12 423 368 

-Imports— -Exports. Wheat, bus ...... 376 30 6,220 10,881 

1925 1926 1925 1926 Rye, bus ......++. oe 118 468 

Wheat, bus ..... 14,947 16,046 a 1 Corn, bus ........ 119 45 39,743 35,162 
Rye, bus ........ 78 a. aes 3 Flaxseed, bus .... 149 13 

Barley, bus ..... 3,165 2,466 eee oes Net exports (exports — heneeated of 

Coes DU ccccese 9,264 10,919 2 1 grain and grain products (the latter being 

Cs Ge ecsuwes 6,775 4,328 included in terms of grain) from Jugoslavia, 


Net imports (imports less wanestes or by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omit- 











grain and grain products (the latter in ted): ’ 
terms of grain), by calendar years, in bush- Wheat Rye Corn wieseé 
cin (000's omitted): RR oe 2 ee 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 994... || '"""*" 8'105 187 9,578 *35 
ree 16,045 78 2,466 10,918 4,328  4993..°°°°°° °°" 4.543 3 8,797 *21 
See 14,947 78 8,165 9,262 6,775 4992.......°°°° 1,293 42 *603 *5 
SORE as sce 14,161 17 3,281 10,169 6,321 Avy'ge, 1909-13. 4/057 227 4,226 ‘a 
| 16,980 8 3,055 10,156 5,279 Bi Snag ‘ : 
1922...... 13,907 40 2,388 8,394 4,999 Het imports. 
Averag 

1909- 13. 16,480 745 «1,083 12,116 3,979 
Dutch East Indies—Imports 
1 4 Imports Net imports (imports less exports) of 


wheat and wheat products (the latter in- 
cluded in terms of wheat) into the Dutch 
East Indies, as officially reported, by calen- 


Imports into Jamaica by calendar years: 


Wheat flour, ———Bushels——_—__ 
b 


bls Wheat Corn Oats dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1926. 283,978 2,422 106,322 64,549 
1925... 283,106 2,543 93,805 64,473 
1924. 350,086 1,929 133,985 68,779 
1923. 377,643 819 172,590 75,507 
1922 280,491 456 175,879 61,362 
1921 254,055 448 108,535 45,478 








WORLD’S FLAXSEED TRADE 


Net exports and imports 
by calendar years, as report 
(000’s omitted): 


of flaxseed by the principal exporting and importing countries, 
ed by the United States Department of Commerce, in bushels 









NET EXPORTS . 

Argentina India Canada China Russia Tunis Uruguay Morocco 
65,752 7,437 1,840 aoe nae 27 2.089. 295 
39,982 14,022 5,502 199 1,911 60 1,471 304 

15,115 3,101 202 1,167 16 1,118 284 
14,107 2,679 304 192 41 750 288 
11,406 1,925 1,332 ove 20 500 225 
3,917 3,440 197 san 79 887 591 
7,559 902 239 eae 35 784 706 
13,098 1,146 528 eee 35 641 see 
8,488 2,075 ° 147 eee 41 105 153 
7,126 6,273 333 aes 7 14 169 
12,224 4,824 482 829 12 322 82 
7,033 1,944 364 389 61 564 281 
13,725 7,953 444 3,593 18 1,069 419 
14,391 22,945 396 4,201 70 1,804 69 
13,780 8,175 900 6,496 23 658 530 
16,369 eee 548 eee 6,280 25 520 414 
NET IMPORTS 
France Italy Netherl’ds Sweden U. K’dom U. States Germany Norway 
2,267 12,675 1,543 14,299 22,611 12,473 612 
2,101 11,677 1,625 13,497 16,510 9,803 595 
2,287 11,312 1,211 16,706 16,589 5,083 605 
1,467 7,586 1,204 14,242 24,332 2,519 495 
1,216 9,659 1,042 13,397 14,913 4,058 353 
749 10,183 1,061 16,539 11,979 5,862 438 
871 3,647 1,085 15,520 24,625 2,076 332 
519 3,718 695 22,116 14,019 ese 361 
141 *175 67 10,476 12,948 ° oe 
888 540 9 8,026 9,389 239 
1,055 6,678 1,011 20,023 13,096 492 
1,509 13,265 1,166 16,287 14,692 519 
1,275 7,673 950 19,055 9,223 eee 470 
1,786 7,861 1,115 25,961 6,297 21,896 579 
1,688 5,852 805 11,246 7,813 12,782 395 
WAIL... cc cccacee. 4,088 1,618 5,047 791 10,518 7,479 10,629 361 


*Net exports. 
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IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Imports of wheat and flour into the United Kingdom, by principal ports of entry, by calendar years, as reported by the London Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter, in cwts of 















































































































































fears 112 Ibs (000’s omitted): 

1923 -—London—, -—Liverpool -——Hull—. -—Bristol—, -—Tyne ports— ——Leith—— c—Glasgow—, -———Dublin— -—Belfast—, ——Cork——, All other ports -—~—Totals—, 
nee Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour brysery rae 
336 os aes cette: taaee Sed OH aah i Th ack agus che Waee- ks Ofke #02 Sbaen ... 116,809 14,33 
2,758 3,280 20,848 862 16,797 128 7,993 368 3,073 265 2,543 890 1926.. 3,212 2,898 2,597 675 1,413 620 "913 "81 18,454 3,949 102,355 13,856 
906 2,798 20,882 627 16,870 111 12,870 3847 2,928 823 2,485 723  1925.. 3,194 2,737 2,405 455 1,639 471 1,036 18 13,140 3,668 102,133 12,273 
117 8,452 23,532 835 18,953 70 9,916 457 38,688 275 2,865 935  1924.. 3,993 3,120 2,661 808 1,887 595 1,264 26 23,266 1,305 121,345 11,878 
14 8,482 22,829 837 15,980 97 7,969 608 2,840 288 2,601 1,259  1928.. 8,485 8,125 2,442 703 1,243 892 1,049 208 21,103 - 971 103,849 12,320 

3,513 4,287 19,5563 952 15,721 155 7,904 490 2,723 100 2,480 1,285  1928.. 2,892 3,475 1,609 885 1,282 890 41,074 77 19,962 885 96,374 13,481 
*2 4,774 15,308 1,626 11,733 184 6,122 6546 2,738 49 2,607 1,286 1981.. 2,691 4,291 2,212 1,202 1,125 968 1,193 130 15,890 1,935 80,478 15,841 

4,412 24,690 1,672 11,994 $22 9,536 480 1,824 ... 2,700 6573  1920.. 5,658 2,885 3,111 460 2,490 650 1,941 18 28,594 648 109,404 11.970 
; 5,457 15,796 1,674 6,964 675 6,273 1,479 894 210 1,765 1,041 1919... 4,872 4,120 3,187 654 1,857 614 1,183 #148 14,716 1,739 71,443 17,711 
im- 6,716 14,075 8,647 4,759 1,105 6,271 1,406 1,165 16 647 120 1918.. 4,168 3,950 1,608 565 1,716 717 931 97 9,370 2,962 57,947 26,360 
lat- 4,026 24,864 3,260 7,129 695 7,273 826 2,250 9 1,574 427 1917.. 6,121 2,459 1,945 705 1,546 459 1,326 $4 17,011 1,540 91,435 14,340 
ears $3,466 27,224 1,198 11,340 65 466,999 «6808S 2,809—Sstéi«w«w ws Csi2,009)=S 728 = s916.. 4,708 3,188 2,847 278 1,613 410 927 19,540 3384 100,070 9,960 
4,694 20,646 1,298 13,218 125 7,127 442 1,893 .... 2,627 682 1915.. 3,770 2,333 2,408 379 1,063 572 811 18,610 57 88,668 10,482 

Oats 4,196 24,608 996 16,744 162 8,179 555 2,869 78 2,856 728  1914,. 8,791 2,006 2,296 458 1,230 676 876 2 19,328 203 103,927 10,060 

3,093 4,793 24,680 1,309 17,765 217 7,941 622 2,780 17 2,629 1,222 1918.. 4,814 2,366 2,606 344 1,856 730 1,048 8 20,935 $355 105,877 11,978 

2,117 8,865 25,267 1,118 19,629 257 7,310 495 2,374 12 2,618 1,006 1912.. 4,487 2,355 2,390 314 1,645 6550 03 7 21,219 212 109,572 10,190 

1,522 8,642 22,007 1,282 17,697 142 5,306 6508 2,320 19 2,411 878 1911.. 8,492 2,425 2,584 308 1,595 6594 176 5 21,219 312 98,067 10,065 

3,509 $,980 25,405 1,109 18,500 162 6,335 604 2,297 27 2,568 704 «1«+1910.. 8,759 2,283 1,989 319 1,914 6513 859 19 22,119 340 105,223 9,960 
647 4,307 22,252 1,208 17,980 182 65,594 391 2,517 14 2,579 718 1909.. 8,804 2,758 1,930 304 1,749 696 1,000 20 19,704 564 97,855 11,052 
801 4,910 22,820 1,800 16,100 200 4,940 6560 2,670 25 2,500 830 1908.. 2,920 3,100 1,820 350 1,580 770 620 15 18,362 410 91,132 12,970 

4,790 24,200 1,825 18,000 285 4,890 485 3,130 30 2,850 990 1907.. 3,240 8,100 1,850 500 1,340 960 990 10 19,888 372 97,168 13,297 
5,340 28,800 1,820 16,570 420 4,740 640 2,960 40 2,660 1,120 1906.. 2,640 3,210 2,040 480 1,500 870 730 10 18,977 340 92,967 14,190 
4,330 24,040 1,890 19,110 200 6,150 340 2,770 25 2,390 975  1905.. 2,740 2,695 2,330 420 1,220 760 1,010 20 20,502 300 97,622 11,955 
5,700 24,580 1,900 18,310 320 4,920 680 2,900 40 2,830 1,000 1£904.. 2,690 8,825 2,170 450 1,000 900 20 10 20,708 398 97,783 14,723 
7,080 23,800 3,010 16,280 160 5,910 915 2,580 60 3,080 1,250 1908.. 2,400 €,810 1,760 940 695 1,925 740 1 16,385 460 88,130 20,601 
len- 6,840 24,400 3,300 13,800 152 5,290 860 2,800 65 2,880 1,070 1902... 2,250 4,100 1,700 990 570 1,365 690 ... 14,572 644 81,002 19,386 
8,291 22,305 4,929 12,318 3827 4,857 1,124 2,856 53 2,192 923 1901.. 1,723 4,032 1,574 961 212 1,384 628 ... 10,993 562 69,708 22,576 

‘ts 7,610 20,606 4,284 11,533 680 3,832 90 1,950 88 2,623 867 1900.. 1,886 4,310 1,084 1,201 202 1,268 1,083 14,486 439 68,670 21,548 

1926 7,848 22,661 6,144 10,944 6550. 4,050 990 1,887 72 2,445 952 1899.. 1,937 4,755 1,365 1,114 113 1,130 41,139 10,427 890 66,637 22,946 
: i 7,050 21,1256 4,507 11,648 270 4,350 1,178 1,555 94 2,882 1,122 1898.. 1,605 4,825 1,122 1,299 115 792 1,010 , 9,522 380 65,228 21,017 
ne 1897. 10,606 6,721 19,675 3,565 10,572 403 3,822 945 1,037 68 8,395 1,053  1897.. 1,744 4,127 1,226 978 199 1,018 1,171 ... 9,393 802 62,740 18,680 
UNITED KINGDOM—IMPORTS United Kingdom—Imports* UNITED KINGDOM—IMPORTS United Kingdom—Net Imports* 

S13. r oe + alin e ba ok ee nerts of wheat flour, wheat corn, bar- FROM UNITED STATES Net imports (imports less exports) of 
651 Unite ngdom imports and exports o ey and oats into the Unite ngdom by breadstuffs into United Kingdom in the cal- 
‘8 grain (including flour and meal in terms’ calendar years, as reported by the British Imports of wheat, and of Pan =i enpecnest endar years 1927 and 1926, compared with 

of grain) by calendar years, in bushels government (000’s omitted): as wheat, from the United States into the 1). average for 1910-1914 (000’s omitted): 
xs'd (00's omitted) : United Kingdom, by fiscal years ended July 1987 s906 apnacks 

°199 WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 31 (000’s omitted): ° 1926 -1 

a IMPORTS sean sont anne | anes une aR ah Perct, Wheat flour, bbls 3,951 3,871 5,675 
* ng ¢ ” 4 y 2 2 q 5 257 

#313 121. ee seats aeges °°. sada United States. 1,727 1,619 1,686 2,068 a eee eee foe Se ;.-:. See ie Re 

2330 1926.. 209,376 67,157 25,872 718 29,610 Canada ...... 3,035 3,191 2,501 2,999 Year— Wheat wheat as wheat imports meal, bus ..... 82,870 61,657 82,279 
183 1925.. 206,752 63,548 35,652 1,103 32,330 Australia .... 1,052 766 882 931 :1927.... 68,704 8,640 (77,344 31.7 Rice, Ibs ........ 244,832 220,463 416,183 

mee 1924.. 249,207 79,036 48,709 1,628 39,741 All other ..... 679 742 387 324 1926.... 49,184 5,073 oes oat All others, Ibs. . .2,659,776 2,571,856 5,400,439 
° 1923.. 218,527 72,119 40,862 1,408 37,013 tees , , , 

ies: ease Ome Gteee no Sree | Toten... Game Gait Kame Gant dieses: Gaete aes Seas TS tat tmapoete,, imports tere, cape ct 

1909-18 319,156 82,076 61,737 9,195 64,765 WHEAT, BUS 1922... 68662 121600 811262 ©«88,0.~—=scluded in terms of ¢ 

’ wigs ¥ ¥ ; grain), rice, flaxseed and 
EXPORTS From— 1927 1926 1925 1924 1921.... 89,924 10,230 100,154 48.5 oil cake and meal into the United Kingdom, 
Wheat Corn Barley Rye Oats United States. 66,488 58,912 50,783 57,937 48,488 17,930 66,418 26.0 as officially reported, by calendar years 
cal- 1927... 12,320 6,393 176 =. + =2,070 Canada ...... 60,072 67,008 55,662 72,552 58,000 25,000 83,000 48 (000’s omitted): 

1926... 12,112 5,349 120 «166 «= 11,200) argentina .... 36,312 22,216 22,326 44,873 44,000 43,000 87,000 45 yo ee 
bes 1925... 20,672 6,901 804 162 1,110 Australia . 27,696 17,144 30,438 20,290 1917..., 100,000 18,270 118,270 65.3 Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
1926 1924... 19,407 6,570 109 65 1,193 All other .... 15,576 15,672 23,227 25,129 1916...% 117,867 18,791 131,649 61.2 1927... 223,030 36,792 82,870 20,351 
368 1928. ++ 12,806 5,080 117 224 984 1915.... 78,084 18,636 96,720 45.7 1926... 197,317 25,755 61,657 28,406 
881 1922... 6,360 .... 254... 599 Totals ..... 206,144 180,952 182,436 220,781 1914.... 64,721 13,823 68,544 31.6 1925... 182,807 34,513 55,060 30,870 
— 1909-13 4,514 96 932 é ta 8 8683 28.6 , , ’ 

468 1918.... 65,100 13,683 68,6 1924... 230,317 48,600 73,678 37,944 
162 Percentage of total imports into the CORN, BUS 1912.... 31,1038 11,506 42,610 19.9 1923... 207.840 40.647 69703 33,780 

— United Kingdom received from the coun- From— 1927 1926 1925 1924 a 16,192 12,918 29,112 18.6 1922... 214,920 28,380 78,112 32,150 
ee tries specified: United States. 1,191 2,177 305 4,320 1910.... 27,868 16,621 43,389 19.6 1921... 185,880 36,501 72,420 28,050 
of WHEAT Roumania.... 2,503 4,320 2,942 5,597 1909.... 37,942 18,476 56,418 28.98 1920... 210,771 29,441 71,114 25,488 
ing 1909- argentina .... 71,280 50,237 33,624 653,666 1908. 48,293 25,631 73,924 35.07 1919... 178.033 38.501 38.987 32,041 

via, 1927 1926 1926 1913 All other .... 8,889 7,089 18,425 11,983 2007 .c- 37,634 23,674 61,208 28.9 1918... 174,979 11,660 32,272 55,488 

nit- United States ..... 32.1 32.5 27.9 8.7 1906.... 30,393 22,845 53,238 26.1 1917... 205,564 20,984 53,799 57,867 
a Argentina .......-. 17.6 12.3 12.2 16.2 Totals ..... 83,863 63,823 55,296 75,566 1905... 8,902 9,926 18,828 8.4 1916... 209,124 35,365 68,748 47.715 

ey - DROWTOEEE cevcccece 13.4 9.4 16.7 11.4 RLE 3 1904 25,404 33,979 59,383 26.6 1915... 186,855 24,276 92°199 58,448 

135 Canada ....ceceees 29.2 37.0 30.5 27.0 BA Y, BU 1908.... 64,452 40,490 104,920 60.7 1914... 212°894 35,645 75,379 51.583 
148 i wh 495.0448 4.5 2.8 7.6 18.7 From— 1927 1926 1925 1924 1902.... 78,773 89,492 118,265 61.7 1913... 226,978 51,683 97,579 62,815 
35 Ruasla .cccccccccee *.. *.. °.. 15.3 United States. 12,000 8,384 12,712 12,406 1912... 229,160 45,003 87,996 64,293 
*21 Other countries.... 3.2 6.0 5.2 2.7 Canada ...... 3,056 3,248 6,872 6,622 1911... 203,307 55,699 77,359 61,940 
*5 All other .... 21,912 14,240 15,973 29,681 United Kingdom—Grain Imports* Chl eake 
: a 9 9° Imports of grain into the United King- Rye, Flaxseed, Rice, and 

WHEAT FLOUR Totals ..... 36,968 25,872 35,557 48,70 gun ar teas cae: cae es tm Ge ph “ea ie” «mest, ee 
1909- OATS BUS els (000’s omitted): en 14,080 244,832 898,240 

1927 1926 1925 1913 . : saat : 
ae 552 14,324 220,463 882,520 

United States ..... 26.6 25.6 30.3 45.3 From— 1927 1926 1925 1924 Wheat Corn Oats Barley oo * aad 941 13,521 270,313 881.028 

i 46.7 50.5 46.3 37.0 United States. 1,196 3,677 8,046 7,593 1927... 199,402 76,205 20,100 29,001 oo rs 1,275 17.860 292.880 593.100 
of ——_ |. 16.2 12.1 16.3 ‘ie ~~ “epee 1,850 6,657 10,523 10,578 1926... 187,418 68,407 34,440 36,185 993°" °** 1186 16163 288400 669°021 
in- ireenttaa ........ 1.4 1.4 4.5 11 Argentina.... 7,726 9,105 4,541 12,369 1925... 194,448 57,723 35,328 35,829 999°." ° 931 14092 58340 614-262 
itch aa.......... 0.7 1.0 0.6 3.8 All other .... 9,909 7,471 6,649 6,179 1924... 207,678 71,709 38,328 44,960 4993. /°°. 1.799 18528 499236 712'344 
al Germany ......... @., Ss Sas ° O8 1928... 188,638 = 70,261 = 83,831 = 38,224 = 1920... 1,930 15,575 146,540 459,574 

hae Ghunteiee.... 9.4 3.4 2.0 4.0 Totals ..... 20,681 26,910 29,759 36,719 1922... 173,827 70,444 30,810 31,853 1939" 1'521 20,536 80.545 611.912 
073 *Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 1921... 164,000 = 69,274 = 32,081 = 31,600 = jgi3 5,292 9,729 847,214 24,076 
937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 the Irish Free State have been omitted. 1920... 190,309 52,312 27,055 36,024 j917.°°*” 5.353 7454 807,580 476,659 
433 1919... 130,650 22,605 26,875 27,319 4916 2054 20055 931101 682 
. SAntue 8 8€©-©6—l——C<“—S~< ti‘( swt‘ St” ele ij aa a wae ee 6 eee! )6 (ROS... : y ; ,269 
453 1909- er; fee ee breed 1s.7eo «1916... 1,392 17,011 1,157,934 910,851 
540 aa ; x , : 

1927 1926 1925 1913 a 1916... 2,064 18,213 671,856 657,969 

United States ..... 32.5 32.4 35.6 12.6 UNITED KINGDOM—WHEAT AND isi¢... pry oe Me ped bere ane epee 2,272 24,321 758,209 851,865 

Canada .......6.6- 8.3 126 193 3.4 FLOUR IMPORTS* ee gg ge og 1,962 10,597 751,415 794,109 

Roumania ........ 63 24 0.9 113 ec? Gemaee)6= oe SER gags «= (UBB... 2,338 10,854 589,830 708,442 

Chile ..cccccccceee 4.0 8.9 4.8 1.8 Total imports of wheat and flour into the a 188798 64.226 66-116 48.768 *Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 

RMR .ccccccccccs OL ° °.. 33.1 United Kingdom, by fiscal years ended Aug. 1911. sd 188914 91,903 59.740 45.009 the Irish Free State have been omitted. 

re ee * * * 12.3 381 (000’s omitted): ’ . . , ; 

" India v4 ; . <5 Totalas 1910... 193,449 $9,386 ye.983 44,508 

els Other countries ... 49.9 43.7 39.4 138.5 Wheat, bus Fioes, vate wheat, bus > tee wera? se ire $8004 UNITED KINGDOM—-FLOUR 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 5,722 213,168 *Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for IMPORTS* 

site OATS How aorase the Irish Free State have been omitted. Imports of wheat flour into the United 

295 1909- 5779 209.543 Kingdom, in sacks of 280 Ibs, by fiscal years 

304 1927 1926 1925 1913 ae ase ase . n 1 - ended July 31: 

O84 United States ..... 5.7 18.8 27.1 4.2 Went cee aes Guatemala—Flour Imports Aeeeees etee....... 5,500,000 

288 Canada ........06. 8.9 24.7 35.3 7.9 1920 190,309 5.948 217.076 Imports of wheat flour into Guatemala by 3,790,000 1916 4.049.000 

09°F Argentina ......... 37.4 33.8 15.3 31.3 reweene . ° ° calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 4,190,000 1915... 4,356,000 

591 Russia ee ee)" Me SER bry hy i 149,814 1922 113,050 4,333,000 1914....... 4,510,000 

591 cw Oe elddelil lit ® * 4 1918....... 128,000 14,660 198,600  1926......... , Bo. e eee ee 105 9000 =1914....... »510, 

706 Germany ........+. *.. . +. 13. 7400 7 A oe eae ay <a 88,846 4,961,000 1913....... 4,504,000 

i Other countries ... 48.0 27.7 22.3 11.3 5.668 216,418 1923......... 120,689 6,888,900 1918 ; 5,860,000 

: — .908,0 Sa pReg 4,028,000 

a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 noes tee} 5,177,000 1910....... 4,340,000 

82 — a oer 6,376 239,317 Liverpool—Wheat and Flour Imports pete _,-°* 4,425,000 

281 1927 1926 1925 1913 1912....... 188,798 5,700 214,450 Imports of foreign wheat and of Ameri- he: 4 0 

419 United States 14 3.4 0.6 16.3 1911....... 188,914 5,486 213,596 can (United States and Canadian) flour at epubssquent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 

69 Argentina ......... 85.0 78.8 60.8 54.7 1910....... 198,449 6,076 220,783 Liverpool, England, by calendar years: the Irish Free State have been omitted. 

530 “aaa - 02 02 13 1909....... 166,558 6,195 194,436 American 

414 homes... 3.0 6.7 5.3 12.8 1908....... 176,321 7,662 210,767 Foreign wheat, flour, sacks 

a... =: a oe 178,296 1,427 211,717 bus of 280 Ibs Turkey—Imports and Exports 

South Africa ; ; > es: 4.7 6.8 23.8 2.0 176,486 7,983 212,407 | ee 42,890,400 155,268 Imports and exports of European Turkey 
ay Other countries.... 5.9 6.1 9.3 3.9 194,222 6,223 222,225 BORG. wccccscccesess 37,028,800 189,100 by calendar years: 

12 1904....... 178,145 10,862 i ett 39,580,184 127,894 I 

c— Imports—, -——Exports—, 

95 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1908....... 166,418 10,764 204,856 .» 44,062,000 217,700 Ficur’ Wheat ‘Flour Wheat 

505 *Included in ‘other countries.” 2008. ..0-0+ 282,008 13,989 sen-eee - Sere cowace bbis bus bbis bus 

195 1901....... 129,408 12,921 187,551 36,498,400 380,500 = 3904 32.410 °8.384.188  °501 °8.657 

53 @ Sckeaiten 1900....... 121,579 12,211 176,529 . 28,566,400 610,500 1993°"""* 303'g07 4:131.960 1,102 20,407 

138 Imports into Greece of grain and grain +++ st2 ane as aae oewens peg tige sd Terese 1922..... 18,804 17,783 8,369 27,173 

332 products by calendar years (000’s omitted): 1898------- 118,684 , 70,864 486, , OEE, c's 2,824,137 650,519 SE cases 

; 26,272,800 3,458,400 

51 Wheat Sl al *Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 45,460,000 1'303'800 Average, 

oe flour, bbls Wheat. Rye Barley Corn Flax the Irish Free State have been omitted. * 50,818,400 479,100 lg ——. 3,851,059 15,821 555,972 

" ie is RE adh Tt SS pupptne tana amass et 

. a © i , 45,000, 406,4 

“4 1923. 1,332 13,294 736 1,220 1,026 44 — psaginnnsy oat 45,896,000 373,623 ee ee av 

: 1922. 521 12,689 ... 295 191 17 Imports of wheat flour into the Philippine 46,504,000 245,481 > prone 

79 Average, Islands in 1924 and 1923, in barrels of 40,696,688 $27,214 Exports of flaxseed from Lithuania, in 

r 1909-13 15 6,783 32 196 Ibs: . 46,704,376 257.085 | bushels, by calendar years: 

*The exports of grain and grain products 1926...... oo. 760,467 1984......... 700,043 41,226,656 359,475 1926........ 2,095,488 2084....0.05. 732,441 

from Greece are negligible. Pe rere 779,568 1923......... 691,613 42,603,232 616.000 1925......... 800,442 1923......... 743,178 
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UNITED KINGDOM—JUTE TRADE* 


Exports of raw jute and manufactures thereof from the United Kingdom, by calendar 


years: 














1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Maw Jute, tOMs cocccesicversecerss 16,604 17,051 16,840 11,194 11,889 8,106 
JUTE SACKS, NEW, DOZENS (000'S OMITTED) 

To— 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
PEL 66 bcc caneccewreteunss0sseowes 2 rr rT 86 169 758 
BOGOR ccccccceccccesvesssvceseces - 5 14 14 6 47 
SE cae eesneebsseeteseesecee 20 33 75 71 38 46 
ES a3 0554600500000 0005S 30456 122 48 61 351 150 46 
INOUROPIAMGS 2. ccccscccccncseseseser 56 61 186 97 48 80 
BOORMAN cc ccc cece sccvsceccessocere 47 40 40 31 40 40 
RE sin bb ceeded vecereecoeneaese 5 24 19 12 2 
CIMREOE MIACOR 2c ccccccccccesessesce os 11 > 10 61 
| PTT TTT TTT Tree 94 87 64 69 27 10 
BEGGAR cecccccrecseredsecvacevees 241 228 250 361 342 173 
GOMGER cisccsicccceccvvesvesessese ove oes 5 6 8 9 
os ss cent en ee eheeae 1,058 1,166 1,411 1,679 1,333 1,289 

TWOONER cb scicceccneccoacenensees 1,638 1,673 2,141 2,789 2,183 2,561 

JUTE YARN, LBS (000’°S OMITTED) 

To— 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
DT) Sretetodésveheaatebraeeesane te 642 666 583 599 325 373 
Se MONON ccc ccceecesedconesecio 2,617 1,380 921 3,780 5,278 3,227 
SEE $4 win 2 0's055.060:0000055 0.50008 80 16,455 15,359 15,738 12,020 9,598 10,772 
SPORES GOUMEPINN 6c cc erccssccacesves 34,734 27,691 34,517 28,128 20,463 22,491 

TU cc cccsaneicceesacecenses 54,448 45,096 51,759 44,527 35,664 36,863 

PIECE GOODS, SQUARE YARDS (000’S OMITTED) 

To— 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
DE ath écev heer erin i bierieond 1,380 1,511 10,216 4,973 1,614 1,469 
PE EON Wopoecesenaavnsedenees 89,827 95,960 104,287 92,960 92,010 87,601 
EE See Sees Peo e deh es ee eneaceestes 71 902 481 533 978 39 
DEE “Scccncecvcarsegsecnacaaes 14,732 3,018 3,577 9,072 16,917 9,168 
I 85.066:000 608 eee aresberesss 5,467 4,225 4,280 4,654 2,750 2,237 
EY DNOURE ccc cconccencesscecceee 2,673 3,315 3,305 3,239 2,974 1,702 
CE aien-@a 60:00 &0 60049940 6655:002 25,777 20,861 22,195 20,732 15,526 16,979 
GEE GOUMITIOW ccc ccvcnceceescsese 31,720 30,213 35,489 29,943 24,701 17,931 

WE ska wnccecncdcccvaienenes 172,290 160,005 183,830 166,106 157,371 137,127 


*Subsequent to April 1, 





United Kingdom—Domestic Flour Exports* 


Exports of domestic flour from the United 
Kingdom, by calendar years (000’s omitted): 


280-lb 196-1b 280-lb 196-lb 

sacks bbis bbls 
1927.... 1,674 2,480 600 
1926.... 1,616 2,393 G55 
1925.... 2,762 4,07 404 
1924 2,552 3,781 370 
1923.... 1,562 2,231 449 
1922..... 832 1,188 667 
19B1..c06 623 890 640 
1920..... 91 127 524 
1919..... 79 110 400 
BORG. ccs 50 70 342 
BERT. cece 93 130 400 
1916..... 412 576 272 
1926. .c00 604 863 258 
1914... 767 1,095 262 
1928. .00% 653 933 244 
oo) ae 658 940 226 
} > ee 663 805 216 
1910. ..06 507 726 221 
1909..... 648 783 216 
BOOS. cece 692 988 186 
1907..... 485 692 160 





*Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 
the Irish Free State have been omitted. 





United Kingdom—Flaxseed Imports* 
Imports of flaxseed into the United King- 





dom, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

So rrr 22,116 
EPEC eC Kevece 10,476 
1926....... 8,026 
See 20,023 
errr 16,287 
BOB. cccccece 19,055 
ROBE. cw cccccces 25,961 
BORO cv ccccsenes 





*Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 
the Irish Free State have been omitted. 


Belfast—Imports 


Imports of flour, 
fast, Ireland, 





1923, statistics for the Irish Free State have been omitted. 


grain and feed at Bel- 
by calendar years, 
2,240 lbs (000’s omitted): 


in tons of 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

MOTTA cccccvecvecs 10 10 13 4 4 
BORE cs ccvcvesvecss 15 16 13 8 14 
Cottonseed cake and 

GHEE seeccsorence 8 3 5 5 5 
Feeding meal ..... 12 22 25 17 18 
i re re 99 89 80 72 86 
CE 606 64604000060 199 256 215 210 289 
Linseed cake ...... 8 9 14 8 11 
CRED ccs crvesccese 5 18 15 11 2 
TD seccccccvvcsees 7 6 7 1 ee 
WHE. ovecckbuavae 67 102 94 74 95 

RICE—PRODUCTION BY 
LEADING COUNTRIES* 

Production of cleaned rice by years in the 
leading rice producing countries of the 
world, in pounds (000,000’s omitted): 

Average 

Country 1909-13 1924 1925 1926 1927 
U. States... 660 924 925 1,159 1,118 
BPAIM 600 300 402 416 435 383 
TORE ccccve 646 804 873 925 946 
BOGOR. 000s 64,144 69,440 68,000 66,033 62,656 
Japan ..... 5,787 17,961 18,755 17,464 19,104 
Chosen .... 3,293 4,110 4,641 4,807 5,394 
Formosa 1,413 1,909 1,946 v4 oe 
Indo-China. 7,332 7,859 17,841 
wee 4,258 6,733 6,733 
Philippine 

Islds. 1,165 2,571 1,836 cae ses 
Ceylon 408 493 518 493 476 
Madagascar 896 1,497 1,415 817 1,189 
Java and 

Madura... 6,432 7,575 7,157 7,641 


*Figures for China, 


producer, are not available. 





probably the largest 








Peru—Imports 


Imports of flour and grain into Peru by 
calendar years: 


Wheat flour, ——————-Bushels—-_——_,, 





bbls Wheat Corn Barley 
1926.... 82,425 2,703,583 77,574 5,276 
1925.... 72,362 2,833,008 96,054 4,218 
1924.... 79,809 3,520,808 195,243 2,172 
1923.... 99,708 2,344,795 21,246 17,306 
1922.... 128,744 2,146,299  ..... 77,860 
1921.... 83,073 2,185,335 5,081 115,483 

GLASGOW—IMPORTS 


Imports of flour (sacks of 280 lbs) and 
grain (cwts of 112 lbs) at Glasgow, by cal- 
endar years (000’s omitted): 





Flour, - —Cwts- ‘ 

sacks Wheat Barley Oats Oat’l Corn 
1927. 1,260 3,679 800 461 175 «61,895 
1926. 1,209 3,374 467 536 185 956 
1925. 1,165 3,352 941 770 214 1,788 
1924. 1,275 3,934 1,134 832 281 1,722 
1923. 1,326 3,642 1,311 685 233 1,843 
1922. 1,456 2,927 1,029 766 220 2,023 


Imports of flour (sacks of 280 lbs) and 
grain (quarters of 8 bus, varying weights) 
at Glasgow, to 1916 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Flour Barley Oats Oat’! Corn 
Year ars sacks ars ars loads aqrs 
1916... 1,055 1,889 6534 227 116 471 
1915... 955 1,146 234 219 116 520 
1914... 924 1,050 316 320 133 408 
1913... 1,168 1,179 3884 363 140 616 
1912... 1,126 1,236 281 346 4151 431 
1911... 846 1,250 249 394 148 471 
1910... 930 1,372 256 342 188° 386 
1909. 770 1,521 309 382 149 471 
1908... 706 1,483 290 3870 150 353 
1907. 777 #+41,681 356 307 144 682 
1906... 623 1,647 341 286 124 695 
1905... 698 1,564 344 $11 127 612 
1904.. 6965 1,632 332 282 133 489 
1903... 647 2,021 339 267 114 799 
1902... 632 1,769 343 204 96 679 
1901... 416 1,730 363 242 #108 =# 811 
1900... 440 1,724 288 255 108 930 


AMERICAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
Glasgow imports of flour from the At- 
lantic seaboard, which includes American 
and Canadian flour, in sacks of 280 lbs: 


850,745 
855,778 
924,239 
826,170 
991,000 
- 1,070,000 
1,120,000 
++++ 1,066,000 
723,000 


Fetes cis 


teeeeee 





Federation Mass Conventions 


Following is a list of the Mass Conven- 
tions held under auspices of the Millers’ 
National Federation since its organization: 

Detroit, June 3, 4, 5, 1903. 

Niagara Falls, June 8, 9, 10, 1904. 

Kansas City, June 7, 8, 9, 1905. 

Milwaukee, June 20, 21, 22, 1906. 

St. Louis, May 28, 29, 30, 1907. 

Detroit, June 10, 11, 12, 1908. 

Chicago, May 26, 27, 28, 1909. 

Minneapolis, June 22, 23, 24, 1910. 

Niagara Falls, June 14, 15, 16, 1911. 

Kansas City, May 29, 30, 31, 1912. 

Note: No convention held in 1913. 

Old Point Comfort, Va., May 27, 28, 29, 
30, 1914. 

Toledo, June 2, 3, 4, 1915. 

No conventions were held in 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919 or 1920. 

Chicago, June 29, 30 and July 1, 1921. 

Kansas City, May 31, June 1 and 2, 1922. 

No mass conventions of the Federation 
have been held since 1922. 





Memphis Merchants’ Exchange 
President, Clark E. Coe; vice president, 
Thomas B. Jones; secretary, James B. Mc- 
Ginnis. 


COMPARISON OF CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES WHEAT PRICES 


A table prepared by 
in cents per bushel. 


Comparison between average highest cash 


Sydney Anderson, 
United States House of Representatives, with the purpose of showing 


closing prices of 


president of the 


No. 


northern spring at Minneapolis and of average cash closing prices of 


No. 1 Manitoba northern at Winnipeg 
Comparison between average highest 


cash 


sales prices of No. 


northern spring at Minneapolis and average cash closing prices of No. 


1 Manitoba northern 


Comparison between weighted average 


GE WURRINOR soc cc cccnreceesccsaseeseussscessones 
cash 


sales prices of No. 


northern spring at Minneapolis and average of high and low cash prices 


(weighted by inspections) of No. 3 Manitoba northern at Winnipeg.... 
between weighted average cash 


Comparison 


winter at Kansas City and 


average of high and 
(weighted by inspections) of No. 3 Manitoba northern at Winnipeg.... 


sales prices of No. 2 
low 


cash prices 


Comparison between weighted average cash sales prices of No. 2 red winter 


at Chicago and average of high and low 


cash prices (weighted 


inspections) of No. 3 Manitoba northern at Winnipeg............... 








Millers’ National Federation, for the Committee on Agriculture of the 
the effect of the tariff on United States wheat prices. 


Prices are 











am 1923-24 719 24-25 — 1925-26 

U.S. Can. Margin U.S. Can. Margin U. S. Can. Margin 

1 dark 
132.7 107.0 25.7 187.6 170.5 17.1 173.7 149.7 24.0 

1 dark 
133.5 107.0 26.5 190.0 170.5 19.5 178.4 149.7 28.7 

1 dark 
126 93 33 160 156 4 165 136 29 

hard 
105 93 12 135 156 —21 163 136 27 

by 
ose 209 93 9 158 156 2 164 136 28 


.1918-20; 
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Federation Presidents 


The names of presidents of the Millers’ 
National Federation, with their periods of 
office, are shown herewith. The officers are 
elected by ballot and the term of office be- 
gins on the second Friday of April. 

. A. Eckhart, Chicago, IIl., 1903-04; 
Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, Mo., 1904-06; 
John W. Burk, Springfield, Ohio, 1906-08; 
W. E. Castle, Louisville, Ky., 1908-09; 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis, 1910- 
11; Hosea B. Sparks, Alton, Ill., 1911-12; 
Andrew J. Hunt, Arkansas City, Kansas, 
1912-14; Mark N. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio, 
1914-16; Samuel Plant, St. Louis, Mo., 1916- 
18; Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y., April. 
July, 1918; E. M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn., 

A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1920-22; Charles L. Roos, Wellington, 
Kansas, 1922-24; Sydney Anderson, Lanes- 
boro, Minn., 1924—. 





Federation Secretaries 
H. S. Kennedy, 1903-04; Louis T. Jamme, 
1904-05; A. L. Goetzmann, 1905-12; A. P, 
Husband, 1912-27. Office of secretary, 617 
Bell Building, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 





Indianapolis—Flour Output 


Flour output of Indianapolis mills, by cal- 
endar years, in barrels: 


eos 391,488 1918......... 279,806 

ccccccece 439,713 1917......... 476,403 
+++. 516,080 
seee 499,063 


cooces 471,911 
+++ 356,200 
seers 408,041 
1919.......+. 537,290 








ALGERIA—CROPS 


Grain crops of Algeria, as reported by the 
Statistique Générale de l’Algérie, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
1927.... 33,000 $9,041 205 10,679 
1926.... 23,459 23,036 221 8,706 
1925.... 32,597 35,894 288 15,793 
1924 17,156 18,706 241 9,138 
1923 36,168 44,527 304 19,724 
1922. 22,575 20,912 215 7,799 
1921 34,906 47,996 354 10,148 
1920 8,433 9,425 253 6,855 
1919 25,559 33,667 236 13,557 
1918 49,774 60,742 eee 22,914 
1917 23,151 28,529 302 16,125 
1916 . 29,151 35,969 one 13,140 
1915 34,654 39,866 eee 15,082 
1914 33,241 39,041 465 14,779 
1913 37,661 52,899 955 17,009 
1912 27,172 32,887 374 12,351 
1911 39,375 48,708 552 13,258 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat’ Barley Corn Oats 
1926..... 3,739 3,541 27 621 
1986 ...00% 3,608 3,376 26 635 
1924..... 3,492 3,158 24 622 
BOSS. ceve 3,118 2,876 20 617 
to) ere 3,739 2,913 19 563 
BOSL.c ces 2,816 2,614 24 574 
1920..... 3,096 2,444 22 576 
1919..... 2,800 2,639 15 533 
>) ee 3,186 2,794 ae 588 
| Sere 3,222 2,839 20 682 
CO eee 3,272 3,009 536 
OO ee 3,209 2,703 590 
1914..... 3,633 3,327 32 533 
1928. ..06 3,580 3,386 33 525 
1912..... 3,614 3,430 31 476 
|} eae 3,427 3,419 36 405 

Baltimore Chamber of C ce 





President, Henry M. Warfield; vice presi- 
dent, Adelbert W. Mears; secretary-treas- 
urer, James B. Hessong. 





Nashville—Grain Exchange 
President, H. L. Hanes; first vice presi- 
dent, William Boyd; second vice president, 
D. V. Johnson; secretary-treasurer, John C. 
Bennett. 





Erie Canal—Total Tonnage 


Total tonnage carried through the Erie 
Canal, by calendar years: 


1926... cee 2,369,367 1917....... - 675,083 
1926... 20000 1,945,466 1916........ 917,699 
1924.......- 1,691,766 1915......-- 1,155,235 
1928....006- 1,626,062 1914........ 1,172,772 
1922........ 1,485,259 1913..... eee 1,271,711 
1931... eeee 993,639 1912 eoee 1,761,807 
1920....... - 679,719 1911........ 2,081,735 
1919.....66- 586,767 1910 sees 649,471 
1918... 2.606 577,155 1909..... - 604,819 








“ALBAPHOS-80” 


HIGH GRADE AND DEPENDABLE 


PHOSPHATE 


for SELF-RISING and PLAIN FLOUR 


MAnuFACTURED IN FIREPROOF PLANT, 
specially designed, built and equipped by best 
chemical talent and highest engineering skill. 


Phosphate Products Corporation 


RICHMOND 


VIRGINIA 
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MOVEMENT OF GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS IN THE U.S. 


A Section Devoted to Statistics Dealing With the Receipt and Shipment of Grain and Its Products at the 
More Important Distributing Centers of the United States. 


FLOUR MOVEMENT AT CENTERS 


Receipts and shipments of wheat flour at leading United States centers, by calendar 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS ’ 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
ChicaBO ..-eeceeceees 12,287 12,907 18,009 12,253 11,616 13,729 10,910 8,354 10,271 
New York ........... 11,780 12,518 12,991 11,992 11,636 11,714 11,926 6,905 7,996 
Minneapolis ......... 333 331 776 963 1,404 1,110 1,184 906 1,200 
Boston .occcccsevcees 1,532 1,660 1,359 1,555 1,179 1,243 1,094 1,126 2,126 
Baltimore .......+++- 1,279 1,264 1,425 1,778 1,608 1,376 1,566 2,090 4,107 
Philadelphia ......... 2,194 2,213 2,521 2,612 3,318 3,153 2,995 2,662 4,048 
Milwaukee .......... 2,733 1,878 2,259 2,465 1,843 2,589 1,694 1,144 820 
New Orleans ........ ones eee 2,622 4,226 3,037 2,622 1,804 2,518 2,997 
Portland, Oregon .... 1,233 948 761 683 876 671 799 772 1,584 
Geattleo® ...cceecccees oese eaee cose cece TT seco eees 1,007 4,262 
San Francisco ....... 948 1,049 1,207 1,247 1,120 318 1,020 2,105 2,243 
Bt. Lews .ccccccccces eee Gove so 5,080 4,950 4,476 5,266 4,121 4,285 
MeMalet cc ccccccccccs Bose Bees 4,833 5,459 7,172 6,697 6,613 4,510 5,156 

SHIPMENTS 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Chicago .......eeeeee 7,776 8,671 8,492 8,079 9,002 11,202 7,722 6,092 6,582 
New York .........++- 4,139 4,769 6,868 7,396 6,956 6,846 7,786 6,592 8,654 
Minneapolis ......... 12,196 12,439 12,717 12,886 15,459 17,444 16,645 16,838 19,511 
Boston .ccccssesccees 356 49 21 476 73 1 61 274 1,145 
Baltimore ........++. 490 462 570 892 750 526 608 1,871 2,348 
Philadelphia ........ 237 298 389 391 640 580 682 2,876 2,875 
Milwaukee .......... 2,197 1,314 1,865 1,827 2,388 2,221 1,444 1,076 2,788 
New Orleans ........ oaek cee 2,277 3,647 2,757 2,249 2,256 1,925 2,557 
Portland, Oregon 1,735 1,647 1,710 2,243 2,154 1,653 2,010 2,594 2,926 
Bt. Louie ...cccsecees ee Docs Doce 6,098 6,193 6,080 6,014 4,794 5,321 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 2,160 2,250 2.007 2,157 1,614 1,868 1,528 esee cece 

*Carloads, 000’s not omitted. tLake receipts only. {Statistics no longer compiled. 





WHEAT MOVEMENT AT CENTERS 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at leading United States centers, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Ee ree 42,710 38,113 28,244 69,012 52,489 57,850 45,709 28,997 76,929 
New York .........+- 72:052 78,519 78,027 74,291 77,285 68,968 54,001 62,573 50,155 
Minneapolis ......... 112.886 95,344 108,869 108,774 121,655 124,173 122,165 112,366 110,724 
Duluth-Superior ...... 110.651 50,548 73,875 98,965 50,471 66,159 55,023 41,888 23,077 
ME es ceras es 3.048 3,211 2,123 1,954 8,818 6,948 2,686 4,853 9,342 
a oes nieak-< xine 16,878 12,115 9,262 13,311 14,980 9,680 7,189 5,084 8,210 
Indianapolis ......... oo. 5,405 «4,528 = «5,055 «dG, 131 3,301 «4,223 = 4,889 = 7,620 
oa ysl sina isis ie 2 Ose (EMME © aoa, ©. toga wee «=1,070 1,671 
ME i 1Kex 5a « 9,621 10,529 12,029 13,651 10,150 14,417 13,677 7,886 10,852 
ess vain v0.00 35.747 21.724 19,496 34,234 22,631 28,883 30,505 24,786 23,080 
Kansas City ......... 96.878 87,500 52,047 90,824 68,735 85,449 110,204 70,738 72,137 
Baltimore .........-- 21.817 19.497 15,853 18,462 21,332 23,763 23,229 33,545 26,575 
4 ne 22'850 26,156 24,668 42,150 36,577 39,376 47,716 35,975 43,726 
Philadelphia ......... 20,609 19,287 33,194 31,383 34,358 49,347 36,069 25,204 33,858 
Cincinnati ........... 4759 6,190 5,798 7,340 6,318 3,716 3,687 3,395 6,104 
Cleveland ..........- 1,822 827 774 1,060 1,265 1,426 1,553 2,128 1,934 
Milwaukee .......... 6.308 7,176 4,615 8,561 3,092 2,871 8,893 3,470 8,551 
New Orleans ........ aie ye. 18,580 23,209 10,429 26,317 58,201 48,567 13,832 
EN eee 12,773 10,139 7,812 9,579 9,731 9,363 6,604 5,088 5,232 
MERGEE osc scedeesee 7310 6.377 4,917 5,921 8,469 7,344 10,086 6,969 5,662 
Portland, Oregon 47.289 42,248 19,274 30,940 28,774 32,587 48,955 22,272 10,278 
San Franciscot ...... 1384 1,081 1,592 2,014 1,097 941 866 64 1,756 
ras vic ass 3 188,451 156,113 179,948 180,276 133,622 163,504 134,610 74,396 56,395 
OES Ee 333 484 402 381 436 390 384 40 68 
Nashville* ........... 683 1,240 | 1,173 
SHIPMENTS 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922, 1921 1920 1919 
ren 29,365 32,131 25,885 63,435 30,147 50,385 41,673 36,064 61,903 
ee eS 67,275 74,078 73,993 63,991 63,879 59,627 42,601 45,593 39,914 
Minneapolis ......... 48.745 39,530 53,083 55,131 48,371 44,562 60,493 46,289 41,287 
Duluth-Superior ..... 99.662 47.608 72,057 91,849 42,625 651,421 51,068 40,273 33,310 
Oe 2506 3,309 2,107 2,918 8,041 7,904 2,315 4,647 9,167 
Ee 5 5 divans 7565 3.837 3,957 5,830 7,025 4,007 2,489 1,821 2,220 
Indianapolis ......... oe 2,627 8,141 2,689 3,927 1,588 2,675 3,332 4,384 
MET ove bccsses ay yan 110 ic ake ea 348 216 
NE 5 ohn caee 2.898 2,562 3,937 4,924 4,110 6,093 6,728 3,728 4,673 
I S. . s as isa: 28'447 15,179 16,873 30,278 16,995 23,553 28,594 23,503 19,896 
Kansas City ......... 55.431 42,338 34,985 61,051 35,621 65,201 76,235 651,979 48,285 
Maltimore. «.....5655 19,982 16,700 15,342 16,056 19,419 22,638 21,748 29,781 26,040 
Se 5's ia 00 30.119... =~ sae+ 80,119 28,850 32,246 36,247 26,187 31,658 
Philadelphia ........- 17.373 19,363 32,660 25,764 31,190 33,960 28,056 21,745 31,416 
Cincinnati .........-- 3.171 4,101 3,501 4,284 4,404 2,904 2,509 2,643 3,898 
Cleveland .........:- 504 280 72 202 86 221 688 295 597 
Milwaukee .........- 6,410 7,404 2,761 8,490 2,711 2,500 8,161 3,786 6,657 
New Orleans .......- ve 462094 21,286 11,535 27,419 56,968 48,696 12,786 
Portland, Oregon .. 36.793 33,098 9,897 22,947 18,785 23,647 37,319 12,726 2,110 
Nashville® ........++- 1,074 51 


eae 539 4 nig he oes YT eee 
*Carloads, 000’s not omitted. tCentals of 100 lbs, 000’s omitted. fLake receipts only. 





Duluth-Superior Lake Shipments 
Shipments of domestic and bonded grain and flaxseed from Duluth-Superior by lake 
in 1927, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-———Domestic wheat————, Bonded —————Coarse grain 


Barley Flaxs’d 



































To— Spring Durum Winter Totals wheat Oats Rye 
NNN ih ¥.0-6-0 4d aeo eae 36,723 7,188 7,490 61,401 285 1,610 8,832 14,482 5,798 
SR 55.60:65:5045-040 0 1,832 ar owe 1,832 oan a8 1,092 eee 874 
UENO, vc peavedes 459 awe oe 459 eee see eae oon 512 
| Oh rer 339 nae oss 339 eee ome wes ‘ee er 
SE veG OCs .0064 as + 25 eee see 25 mas 
NE 40.00 000540048 eee oes oe ess is eee see 
Toledo rCvrTEy te . 2,410 599 3,009 2,724 53 ore 868 

Totals, U. States. 41,788 7,786 7,490 57,065 285 5,144 4,977 14,482 8,052 
Fort William ........ eee “— a sas 38 
Depot Harbor ....... ass bers 
3... Leer eee 428 248 676 Pr eae 397 215 
ET Bs 556 6 66:6 40:44 311 2,401 177 2,889 6 ses 744 135 
Owen Sound ......... 64 2,120 8 2,192 72 676 1,052 765 
Port McNicoll ....... 1,493 7,893 2,233 11,619 182 509 5,132 522 
Port Colborne ....... " 1,303 10,912 1,159 13,374 4 964 11,734 4,214 
ESR 806 1,424 110 2,340 151 350 2,990 1,090 
ee ee 128 3,853 aes 3,981 49 bas 4,352 1,193 

Totals, Canada 4,105 29,120 3,984 37,209 502 2,499 26,401 8,134 

9 

Grand totals ........ 45,893 36,906 11,474 94,274 787 71,643 31,378 22,616 8,052 
Totals, 1926. odaneGaae 18,506 21,823 2,487 42,826 1,256 9,881 8,492 4,855 4,080 


MINNEAPOLIS 





GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain, flour and millfeed at Minneapolis, by calendar years 


(000’s omitted): 











RECEIPTS 
rc — Bushels 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 
bbls tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 
333 56 112,886 11,434 21,836 17,406 4,889 12,209 181,049 
331 36 95,344 9,711 23,199 14,932 4,606 9,460 157,251 
775 27 108,689 14,025 42,724 24,319 7,600 13,168 210,525 
963 27 108,774 13,994 48,962 20,237 9,384 12,066 213,418 
1,404 119 121,655 12,233 27,936 16,444 12,066 10,543 200,877 
1,110 95 124,173 14,540 28,960 13,159 10,439 5,189 196,462 
1,184 53 122,165 12,390 30,861 13,307 5,357 5,628 189,708 
906 94 112,366 8,981 22,208 16,020 7,165 6,623 173,363 
1,200 134 110,724 8,792 24,928 33,637 13,047 6,898 198,026 
750 75 111,885 16,527 44,065 $2,715 13,234 6,291 224,717 
888 70 101,021 8,065 29,382 27,791 9,213 6,026 181,498 
900 79 130,405 7,636 42,526 37,588 7,297 8,892 234,244 
757 77 142,669 10,777 33,545 36,594 6,237 6,149 235,972 
816 78 115,390 12,260 22,215 28,304 6,008 7,759 191,936 
770 65 111,268 8,189 24,562 35,579 5,652 11,320 196,570 
587 60 113,635 6,775 15,805 24,600 4,915 9,635 174,365 
396 38 97,144 7,498 11,439 21,664 2,373 6,507 146,625 
318 39 99,722 9,744 19,540 21,972 1,847 7,750 160,575 
269 33 81,111 5,083 14,059 20,235 2,237 7,600 130,325 
242 32 91,740 4,777 16,717 18,428 1,932 12,597 146,191 
240 26 86,031 6,152 19,765 20,024 1,940 10,387 144.299 
246 31 80,695 3,940 23,294 10,642 1,625 10,209 130,405 
317 27 93,264 3,968 26,126 14,423 1,590 8,209 146,580 
352 25 86,936 4,270 25,848 11,600 1,902 8,513 139,069 
292 17 86,804 3,313 22,384 11,233 1,591 9,392 134,717 
246 15 88,762 3,235 12,066 7,784 1,042 8,166 121,055 
241 16 90,839 7,868 10,719 4,999 1,202 7,070 122,697 
223 10 83,312 6,502 10,837 4,552 510 5,093 110,806 
197 10 87,962 7,277 11,014 2,553 658 4,207 113,671 
157 8 77,160 4,586 10,478 1,790 1,141 2,899 98,054 
144 6 72,802 4,004 16,264 2,684 1,061 3,042 99,857 
140 5 69,569 1,538 10,603 2,150 693 1,499 86,052 
136 4 65,436 1,104 5,481 866 376 1,784 75,047 
150 3 55,001 4,090 4,124 660 231 541 64,647 
282 9 57,890 3,376 3,553 2,063 211 990 68,083 
164 4 72,728 2,631 5,116 2,358 207 1,145 84,185 
77 5 57,812 2,779 4,303 1,019 262 1,257 67,432 
70 3 45,272 3,482 3,563 477 76 699 53,569 
SHIPMENTS 
vo Bushels 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 
bbls tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 
1927.... 12,196 718 48,745 6,822 28,360 15,872 6,272 2,651 121,636 
1926.... 12,439 631 39,530 6,333 28,171 11,941 2,029 2,307 90,312 
1926.... 12,717 650 53,083 11,726 43,521 19,286 2,929 3,013 133,558 
1924.... 12,886 697 65,131 10,665 28,656 18,076 13,272 3,729 129,528 
1923.... 15,459 678 48,371 8,070 33,835 13,765 5,656 1,584 111,281 
1922.. 17,444 670 44,562 10,794 38,414 12,746 6,928 1,284 114,730 
1921.... 16,493 642 50,493 8,554 16,693 12,658 3,189 1,362 92,949 
1920.... 16,883 672 46,289 6,526 18,190 16,020 12,429 625 100,079 
1919.... 19,511 823 41,287 5,277 21,745 30,596 8,104 1,258 108,267 
1918.... 19,098 667 19,571 9,928 45,091 23,243 5,632 1,002 104,467 
1917.... 17,965 750 33,396 6,790 37,350 23,912 4,082 1,172 107,422 
1916.... 19,177 707 40,062 5,260 40,089 32,699 5,727 1,164 125,001 
1915.... 19,064 665 54,643 9,466 33,457 34,556 4,325 933 137,380 
1914.... 18,783 648 32,954 9,715 22,212 27,180 4,139 569 96,769 
1913.... 18,541 602 31,549 6,176 19,703 32,421 3,957 1,875 95,681 
1912.... 16,991 659 29,694 3,510 15,575 21,603 2,917 2,209 75,508 
1911.... 15,680 611 23,385 4,236 10,141 18,029 943 1,089 57,823 
1910. 15,448 512 19,207 6,744 14,279 18,407 1,146 1,446 61,229 
1909.... 14,156 450 21,699 3,125 15,324 18,000 1,242 1,802 61,192 
1908.... 14,083 414 19,294 1,967 16,837- 18,163 1,279 2,610 60,150 
1907.... 14,898 369 20,344 3,810 19,836 16,622 1,753 5,003 67,368 
1906.... 15,206 387 20,333 2,365 23,925 10,697 1,436 6,167 64,923 
1905.... 14,130 462 23,153 595 11,334 7,940 940 2,343 46,305 
1904.... 16,227 384 18,177 730 10,908 7,542 1,149 3,559 42,065 
1903.... 16,818 400 15,609 943 11,116 7,196 947 2,676 38,487 
1902.... 15,995 459 11,770 1,321 4,705 4,912 734 2,840 26,282 
19015... 14,955 617 11,470 2,040 3,239 2,636 708 2,014 22,107 
1900.... 13,958 469 10,937 1,304 3,932 3,831 506 4,006 24,516 
1899.... 14,268 429 14,763 4,795 5,493 1,425 623 1,557 28,656 
1898.... 13,391 474 15,186 1,147 3,442 917 1,164 1,663 23,519 
1897 - 12,757 410 12,175 703 4,470 1,668 467 1,167 20,950 
1896.... 10,974 338 9,350 509 7,918 765 557 985 20,084 
1895.... 9,026 309 12,942 213 3,116 285 208 986 17,750 
1894.... 8,951 293 7,120 2,668 1,672 498 118 400 12,476 
1893.... 9,369 306 14,948 1,598 2,178 1,581 138 389 20,832 
1892.... 17,562 274 21,161 1,237 2,987 1,649 190 969 28,193 
1891.... 6,694 250 20,084 865 2,289 553 238 487 24,516 
1606...- € 871 221 12,173 1,896 2,263 463 62 457 17,314 





Minneapolis—Flour Shipments by Routes 


Yearly shipments of flour from Minneap- 
olis, by calendar years, by routes, in barrels 
(000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 1924 





C., M. & St. P.... 1,802 1,763 1,959 1,942 
C., St. P., M. & O. 1,343 1,268 1,377 1,409 
M. & St. L........- 2,033 2,075 868 593 
Great Northern... 1,015 898 872 1,150 
Northern Pacific.. 633 624 584 591 
Great Western 1,112 1,505 1,382 1,334 
Gig Bi & Qresecess 1,329 1,660 1,793 1,655 
OO nccvccscrseses 1,732 1,595 2,415 2,631 
Rock Island ..... 1,197 1,050 1,468 1,580 

WORE cocscesies 12,196 12,439 12,718 12,886 
Receipts ......... 333 331 775 963 


Percentages of flour hauled out of Minne- 
apolis by the respective roads: 
1927 1926 1925 1924 


c., M. & St. P.... 14.78 14.17 15.40 15.07 
c., St. P., M. & O. 11.01 10.19 10.83 10.93 
M & St. L........ 16.67 16.68 6.82 4.60 
Great Northern... 8.32 97.21 6.86 8.92 
Northern Pacific.. 5.19 5.06 4.59 4.59 
Great Western ... 9.11 12.09 10.87 10.35 
C., B. & Q. ween 10.89 13.34 14.10 12.84 
BOO wcccccessccece 14.20 12.82 18.99 20.42 
Rock Island ..... 9.82 8.44 11.564 12.26 


Duluth-Superior—Lake Flour Shipments 


Lake shipments of flour from Duluth- 
Superior railroad warehouses for the past 
six years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923. 1922 
388 


April ..... eee 38 6 eee 71 
May ...... 527 559 517 668 406 525 
June ..... 420 550 471 749 617 532 
TUF cccccs 584 604 554 623 602 602 
August ... 530 685 780 887 792 670 
September. 545 785 702 777 859 1,052 
October ... 871 1,044 878 781 854 661 


November... 661 773 749 998 898 640 
December... 328 346 526 446 598 360 


Totals ..4,854 5,346 5,215 5,935 5,626 5,113 


Note: Mill lake shipments not included in 
above table. 





British Millers’ Association 


The president of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers is Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. K. S. Metford, O.B.E., D.L., of 
the flour milling firm of Priday, Metford 
& Co., Ltd., City Flour Mills, Gloucester. 
The secretary is G. H. Ball, with offices at 
40 Trinity Square, London, E. C. 3. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—CAR-LOT CALENDAR YEAR SHIPMENTS 


Table prepared by H. H. Thomas, of the Soo road, showing car loadings of flour and 
millfeed by Minneapolis mills for the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1927, with comparisons: 















































































c., C.,M. Oma-Great Rock Great M.& M., N. North, 
B.&Q. &8t.P. ha West. Island North. 8t.L. &S. Pac. Soo Totals 
Atkinson Milling Co. 78 1,158 370 281 57 68 120 1 43 154 2,330 
Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co. e- 138 295 396 330 283 22 557 1 48 156 2,211 
King Midas Mill Co. 44 233 344 21 24 25 147 1 26 197 1,062 
Mpls. Milling Co.. 520 1,321 577 256 76 74 214 261 783 4,082 
N. W. Cons. Mlg. Co. 353 824 978 117 431 297 633 396 2,047 6,076 
Pillsbury F. M. Co..1,842 2,616 4,112 1,443 2,188 2,044 3,488 606 3,144 21,508 
Russell-Miller M. Co. 278 $11 594 904 366 $1 288 oe 90 211 3,073 
Washb’n Crosby Co.2,501 2,380 2,617 1,763 888 1,722 2,662 2 1,699 2,575 18,810 
Archer-Daniels Mid.. 200 218 313 302 253 111 185 o* 15 21 1,619 
Minn. Linseed Oil... 7 24 21 3 43 7 4 ee ee 7 116 
Spencer-Kellogg .... 147 209 294 233 244 20 109 ee 5 42 1,304 
Ralston Purina Co... 10 159 157 30 42 28 31 xe 35 76 568 
Misc. feed mills..... 945 3,057 4,601 1,377 830 1,107 921 40 743 41,517 15,138 
Totals, 1927 -7,048 12,805 15,374 7,060 5,725 5,556 9,359 45 3,967 10,930 77,897 


Included in above total: M. & W.—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
1; Archer-Daniels Midland, 1; Spencer-Kellogg, 1. 


25; Washburn Crosby Co., 


Totals, 1926 ....... 8,778 12,114 13,529 7,757 4,681 4,819 9,441 70 3,596 10,403 75,250 
Totals, 1925 ....... 9,100 12,792 14,742 6,992 6,589 4,511 4,864 20 38,124 14,829 77,585 
Totals, 1924 11,639 14,024 6,615 6,773 5,429 3,436 64 3,365 13,359 73,439 
Totals, 1923 14,531 15,046 6,479 4,991 8,017 2,069 120 4,446 18,946 79,584 
Totals, 1922 15,135 14,019 6,170 5,660 10,216 6,081 808 56,242 15,923 88,635 
Totals, 1921 11,344 16,447 6,458 5,674 11,484 6,157 405 6,713 12,058 85,599 
Totals, 1920 11,561 14,842 4,799 4,008 6,195 6,185 «++ 4,503 9,614 69,277 
Totals, 1919 13,173 21,949 7,675 6,718 6,359 6,953 8,481 13,893 87,369 
Totals, 1918 9,858 12,914 4,978 2,856 9,882 3,053 2,900 6,928 61,999 
Totals, 1917 15,949 11,863 4,424 3,967 10,046 3,080 4,841 12,198 75,058 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR—GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Duluth-Superior, 
(000's omitted); 


by calendar years, in bushels 





























































1927. 


1904. 










DOMESTIC GRAIN 


Wheat Corn 
94,274 
42,827 
66,166 652 
86,914 8,105 
38,264 1,480 


. 46,508 13,576 


44,142 6,056 
32,138 

21,310... 
59,117 46 


3,029 
743 
479 

8 

1,688 
655 

1,044 

48,762 104 

162 


237 
20, 002. =... 


Oats 


6,585 


Rye 


877 


BONDED GRAIN 





Duluth-Superior—Lake Shipments 

Lake 
Superior, 
omitted): 


shipments of grain from Duluth- 
by calendar years, in bushels (000's 


B'l'y Fl’xs’d 
22,615 8,051 
4,855 4,080 
14,922 17,334 
11,660 


8, 118 15, 870 
8,690 17,483 
9,572 21,803 
8,997 15,342 
7,602 12,694 


Oats Barley FI’x's’'d Rye 

24 419 ee 63 
215 771 36 143 
328 1,000 28 157 
127 641 ee 298 
223 383 190 
ese 42 40 

53 


226 
18 
92 

104 

213 

931 

542 
67 

203 

198 


RECEIPTS 

7-~Wheat— -—Oats—7 --Barley— -—Rye—— --Flaxseed— Corn 

Total Bonded Total Bonded Total Bonded Total Bonded Total Bonded Total 

1927... 110,651 879 773 14 22,691 437 27,771 48 10,508 91 133 
1926... 60,648 1,236 9,637 161 5,083 800 9,787 126 7,492 136 124 
1925... 73,875 1,538 23,561 376 15,601 1,123 11,967 193 10,059 57 686 
1924... 98,9656 1,653 20,556 195 12,066 685 41,276 300 15,636 195 7,875 
1923... 50,471 2,397 3,193 228 4,279 392 20,445 132 7,274 343 2.012 
1922... 66,159 2,068 3,828 26 4,470 150 39,137 89 4,048 390 12,257 
1921... 65,023 1,612 6,432 2 6,016 62 13,400 ee 4,342 152 6,771 
1920... 41,888 732 3,163 3,415 5 19,960 cee 4,949 234 13 
1919... 28,077 1,723 922 1 6,478 217 16,597 134 2,183 319 1 
1918... 78,843 884 2,507 5 4,828 107 8,275 1 4,469 321 183 
1917... 30,577 9,598 5,184 4,495 8,559 417 3,801 3 4,087 841 32 
1916... 39,300 11,392 4,255 8,045 10,123 499 2,848 3 7,156 434 one 
1915... 91,098 4,024 6,313 169 14,060 283 4,053 3 5,844 313 2,368 
1914... 60,342 3,167 6,941 $85 11,013 184 4,341 eee 5,487 1,210 1,377 
1913... 72,704 8,464 9,922 4,286 13,779 1,409 1,454 «+ 12,435 4,006 543 
1912... 70,895 15,882 5,287 5,041 10,263 670 1,904 1 14,570 1,036 8 
1911... 32,224 2,622 4,496 152 6,421 9 704 5,920 83 1,659 

SHIPMENTS 

7—Wheat— -——Oats— -—Barley— -—Rye 7-Flaxseed— Corn 

Total Bonded Total Bonded Total Bonded Total Bonded Total Bonded Total 

99,662 845 7,953 37 23,061 53 31,580 53 10,078 22 18 

47,608 1,280 10,388 234 6,171 870 9,008 146 5,880 75 eee 

72,057 1,589 25,248 353 15,192 1,012 11,155 157 8,810 113 701 

91,849 1,409 11,171 127 11,986 689 43,112 302 14,600 2 8,171 

42,626 1,163 2,406 250 4,490 428 18,305 190 6,592 be 1,516 

51,421 2,106 8,338 e 4,390 107 37,101 40 3,476 -. 13,731 

1921 61,068 1,454 3,546 2 4,919 64 13,139 ee 5,410 es 6,156 
1920 40,273 783 882 3,337 9 23,611 oe 3,331 2 eee 
1919 33,310 820 962 5 7,223 289 13,628 ee 2,100 ¥ eee 
1918. 61,147 770 2,038 9 4,144 34 7,422 1 4,059 eee 170 
1917 31,747 8,912 6,356 4,518 8,676 453 3,859 3 4,529 28 6 
1916 37,775 9,698 3,343 $3,015 10,851 568 2,562 1 7,356 67 rr 
1915 87,940 3,364 7,897 160 13,628 204 4,077 3 4,588 2 3,036 
1914 58,226 3,576 6,236 2,365 11,112 279 4,557 ee 6,455 1,315 750 
1913 63,473 8,199 9,101 2,367 13,920 1,315 1,223 oo 28,006 3,807 492 
1912 68,155 15,674 5,961 6,045 9,814 635 1,845 1 13,472 851 12 
1911 25,627 2,565 3,933 385 6,437 9 609 ee 5,345 39 1,697 


DULUTH—WHEAT MOVEMENT 
BY TYPE 


Receipts and shipments of domestic wheat 


at Duluth, 


dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











RECEIPTS 
Spring Winter 
54,489 11,564 
21.469 4,559 
41,448 261 
58,739 3,532 
13,065 652 
13,702 663 
15,359 4,394 
11,795 1,108 

9,767 1,583 
53,816 3,355 
*11,936 848 
*19,447 5,183 
*40,322 4,181 
*57,913 4,136 
*55,071 3,403 
56,317 1,231 
27,813 606 
21,433 644 
33,064 70 
27,595 174 
28,378 201 
26,501 31 
23,195 167 
24,607 321 
27,689 253 
39,255 25 
SHIPMENTS 
Spring Winter 
47,888 12,207 
19,645 2,652 
43,949 214 
54,013 3,015 
10,290 497 
11,531 403 
13,305 4,002 
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*Includes western wheat. 


Durum 
44,597 
24,520 
32,166 
36,694 
34,356 
39,726 
33,658 
28,985 
10,004 
20,788 

8,195 
14,670 
15,839 
29,049 
14,230 
13,183 

3,805 
10,209 
19,733 
26,122 
26,721 


according to varieties, by calen- 


Totals 
110,651 
60,548 
73,875 
98,965 
48,073 
54,091 
53,411 
41,888 
21,354 
77,959 
20,979 


41, 558 
31,187 
26,635 
29,091 
39,425 


Totals 
99,662 
47,608 


63,473 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis—Wheat Movement by Routes 
Yearly wheat receipts and shipments at 








Minneapolis, by calendar years, by routes, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
C., M. & St. P. 31,657 16,045 22,455 26,314 
c., St. P., ° 
eeecece 13,131 6,848 7,883 10,496 
M. & St. a 9,300 10,480 6,587 6,831 
Gt. Northern.. 28,581 30,442 33,808 32,206 
North. Pacific. 11,944 9,803 15,469 10,433 
Great Western 2,767 6,431 1,965 2,884 
c., B. & Q 6 356 23 100 
BOO cvccvedocs 13,519 12,911 19,149 16,719 
Rock Island... 1,762 2,825 1,047 2,470 
Minn. Western 156 204 300 266 
Minn. Transf.. ee ees 4 56 
Totals ..... 112,886 95,344 108,690 108,774 
SHIPMENTS 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
C., M. & St. P. 25,903 17,014 20,776 23,168 
C., St. P., M. 

& Gs escoer 9,874 9,059 12,423 12,885 
M. & St. L.. 5,462 5,557 7,556 6,968 
Gt. Northern.. 1,049 748 1,167 2,016 
North. Pacific. 1,311 869 855 2,104 
Gt. Western... 2,292 2,656 3,872 2,960 
c., B. & Q.... 1,217 1,626 2,174 1,115 
BOO os avcvanes 943 1,085 2,684 2,899 
Rock Island.. 692 915 1,573 1,023 
Minn, Transf.. 1 eee 3 3 

Totale woes. 48,745 39,530 653,083 65,131 





MINNEAPOLIS—GRAIN AND 
FLOUR MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis, by 
crop years, ended Aug. 31 (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


Wheat, bus.. 87,038 112,963 110,508 104,779 
Corn, bus.... 11,872 8,516 14,790 18,042 
Oats, bus.... 19,855 30,496 60,296 30,810 
Barley, bus.. 13,859 20,876 25,458 14,939 
Rye, bus..... 4,615 7,483 17,857 8,369 
Flaxseed, bus 8,511 11,148 15,159 8,963 
Flour, bbls... 319 524 724 1,198 
Millfeed, tons 54 28 26 74 
SHIPMENTS 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Wheat, bus.. 35,671 49,679 57,591 47,006 
Corn, bus.... 7,327 6,498 12,289 13,308 
Oats, bus. 28,307 34,413 40,997 25,929 
Barley, bus. 11,973 15,2383 22,556 13,333 
Rye, bus..... 5,725 2,469 9,838 6,512 
Flaxseed, bus 2,279 3,078 3,802 1,911 
Millfeed, tons 671 657 612 748 
Flour, bbls... 11,958 138,016 11,736 13,979 





Minneapolis—Millfeed Shipments 
Yearly shipments of millstuffs from Min- 





neapolis, by calendar years, in tons, by 
routes: 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
C., M. & St. P.115,276 96,485 96,821 91,114 
C., St. P. ° 
& Ou cocces ey er 187,176 214,814 224,957 
M. & St. L.. 29,41 33,909 34,354 22,990 
Great North. 42,562 35,428 22,995 35,542 
North. Pacific. 41,436 37,193 27,617 32,753 
Gt. Western... 59,082 40,016 26,554 33,575 
C., B. & Q.... 49,720 68,369 54,400 60,914 
BOO cccscccces 96,904 99,593 129,121 133,182 
Rock Island.. 53,562 39,692 37,824 45,022 
Minn. Transfer 2,945 3,005 5,834 16,813 
Totals ..... 718,422 630,866 650,334 696,862 
Receipts ..... 56,437 35,988 27,368 27,456 





Minneapolis—Feed Movement 


Receipts and shipments of feed at Minne- 


apolis, in tons, by crop years (000’s 


ted): 
Ship- 
Receipts ments 
1926-27... 654 671 
1925-26... 28 657 
1924-25... 26 612 
1923-24... 74 748 
1922-23... 111 665 
1921-22... 66 658 
1920-21... 72 624 
1919-20... 116 803 
1918-19... 111 709 
1917-18... 67 695 
1916-17... 69 717 


omit- 

Ship- 

Receipts ments 
1915-16... 92 748 
1914-15... 64 609 
1913-14... 78 650 
1912-13... 56 612 
1911-12... 45 643 
1910-11... 37 599 
1909-10... 37 475 
1908-9.... 33 443 
1907-8.... 28 367 
1906-7.... 27 375 
1905-6.... 29 432 





Hampton Roads—Exports 
Exports of total grain and of wheat flour 


from Norfolk and Newport News, 


calendar years: 


1937. ccccccrcccevees 
1926. ceecccccccceees 
1925... ccceeeccccceece 
19234... ccecccees eeceee 


1923 ..cceeccecceseece 
1922... cccecesecees 
1921....... 
1920.. 


ee eee eeeeeeseeee 





Memphis—Grain Movement 


Va., by 

Wheat 
All grain, bus flour, bbis 
1,761,524 169,382 
883,457 165,826 
388,206 148,430 
1,912,145 234,851 
2,370,301 274,591 
46,317 148,044 
485,118 119,829 
2,814,530 1,483,888 
and alfalfa meal at 


Receipts of grain 
Memphis by years, in 
ted): 


Wheat 











384 
1920. 408 
1919 683 


bushels (000’s omit- 


Alfalfa 

meal, 

Corn Oats tons 
4,933 5,025 15 
6,613 7,861 17 
6,26 8,866 22 
8,032 10,131 27 


645 
6,330 7,693 17 
5,248 6,867 42 
3,280 7,780 34 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 

















































































































licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, by crop years: 
Dark northern 
spring— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-95 
No. 1 .occeccees 20,5642 39,701 25,515 
We. B ceccccvece 15,718 21,576 6,725 
WG.. B ceccvvsece 12,304 17,000 4,463 
All others ...... 14,358 14,415 5,092 
Be. 2 BR. Geccces 6,911 16,055 13,339 
Ce a ee 69,833 108,747 55,194 
Northern spring— 
Me. 2 cccoe ese 11,764 10,902 39,576 
Ws DB ceeeocvces 6,783 6,280 12,390 
EAE sacagh wees 5,912 4,839 8.504 
All others ...... 10,387 4,680 7,589 
Totals ......+6 34,846 26,701 67,959 
Red spring— 
BW. 2 ccccce ° 137 136 250 
No. B wcccvceeee 94 52 121 
Wh BS sveceseees 109 62 151 
All others ...... 253 57 185 
DWetals siccvece 593 307 107 
Total hard red spring 105,272 135,755 123,800 
Amber durum— 
No. 1 962 2,303 1,479 
4,293 7,608 5,323 
1,853 1,527 ~=1,306 
2,113 883 =: 1,226 
9,221 12,321 9,334 
Durum— 
Be Bs ccccsesece 300 956 1,374 
No. . 4eon eee er 2,846 8,930 8,032 
SE ere erry 2,425 3,442 3,071 
All p . eovcee 6,168 2,869 3,275 
DHRAS cc cvesee 11,739 16,197 15 752 
Red durum— 
eS Serre re 588 4,228 3,722 
Mes B ceccovecsses 975 5,470 3,850 
Me © cesecscnce 759 1,166 1,046 
All others ...... 2,151 1,268 1,127 
POCRIS: 6xivccene 4,473 12,132 9,745 
Total durum ........ 25,483 40,650 34,831 
49,341 13,719 12,589 
42,086 28,390 16,821 
8,019 13,538 8,310 
3,720 56,318 1,495 
103,166 60,965 39,215 
105,724 25,811 66,203 
69,564 42,960 164,621 
15,614 12,396 43,341 
All GEROPS ccscce 16,243 7,150 27,785 
Weteds cccccece 207,145 88,317 301,950 
Yellow hard winter— 
BOs EB vvccoceses 237 84 629 
SS arr 352 167 = 1,395 
i Meer ree 265 75 1,149 
All others ...... 2,252 71 2 
WOtOle .siveics 3,106 397 
Total hard red winter 313,417 149,679 346,450 
Red winter— 
| ae GEvEreerer. 25,113 5,389 7,040 
WO. DB cecscssves 28,428 22,277 17,589 
Tes. B cescecvces 8,486 7,538 10,780 
All others ...... 12,797 4,176 10,305 
DWOCRs iccssces 74,824 39,380 45,714 
Western red— 
N@. 1 wcccccccee 2,433 1,002 670 
WOO. FB ccvecceses 2,454 1,622 2,203 
BIO, BS cocsesevce 480 364 1,316 
All others ...... 122 123 514 
Totals ..ccccce 5,489 3,011 4,703 
Total soft red winter 80,313 42,391 50,417 
Hard white— 
Be. 2 cccvcscces 4,301 1,602 395 
SS Pere ee 6,745 4,774 1,123 
Ws © nscvecsees 2,445 3,970 891 
All others ...... 1,125 2,680 543 
Detalles vccccese 14,616 13,026 2,952 
Soft white— 
BO 2 ccvcssoces 2,479 959 667 
Bs BD ccccnscuce 7,152 6,422 2,448 
BO. B cccccevece 1,446 2,643 1,399 
All others ...... 848 643 536 
Petals oc civese 11,925 10,667 5,050 
Western white— 
We 2 ccccvccscs 1,667 1,355 938 
No. : Ceeesecoves 5,869 4,523 3,359 
Me. 8 sosccccece 2,428 2,476 3,924 
All aii rere 397 548 1,319 
Petals .cccccece 10,361 8,902 9,540 
Total white wheat... 36,902 32,595 17,542 
Mixed wheat— 
BMD cocesccecs 11,150 8,420 13,852 
N@. 3 sccccccece 13,761 13,046 12,715 
EE ae 5,782 5,497 5,628 
All others ...... 8,599 3,888 7,568 
Totals .occcecs 39,292 30,851 39,763 
Mixed durum— 
Bs BD ccccccsces 1,063 3,210 3,287 
BOs BD vc céwssese 2,105 5,430 5,048 
eS ere 1,919 2,284 2,404 
All others ...... 3,677 1,558 1,935 


Totals 
Total mixed wheat.. 
Grand totals 








12,482 
43,333 





52,437 


444,403 625,477 


12,674 
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1,046 

1,127 

— If there were dreams to sell, 
- Merry and sad to tell, 


And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


aanee T. L. Beddoes - 1840 











a Dotted Here and There About 
the Country 





a From Maine to California are flour jobbers and 
retailers who have made their flour business 
8.908 profitable and whose volume increases steadily 











hes from year to year. They pay a fair price for 
wT “TOWN CRIER’” and sell it on a good margin 
295 with an absolute “Money back if not pleased” 
“sat guarantee unquestionably backed by the mill. 
2,052 . Any flour distributor can do the same thing. 
ce | BAKERS FIND IN “TOWN CRIER” 
wont THE BEST ASSURANCE OF A HIGH 
_ QUALITY TRADE-BUILDING LOAF. 
938 
924 
1,319 
9,540 
1 542 | 
a 1 
THE MIDLANDFLOURMILLIN O 
5,287 ——— KANSAS 4 CITY “a 
an ve to 
2,674 


“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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KANSAS CITY—GRAIN MOVEMENT BY MONTHS 

















Receipts and shipments of wheat, 
for five years: 
RECEIPTS 
1927— Wheat Corn Oats 
pS eee 6,040,350 2,328,000 420,000 
February 6,285,250 1,737,000 312,000 
PEGFOR .occses 4,019,150 949,500 290,000 
BOTT ccccccos 2,641,200 489,000 220,000 
BEG ccccccsce yrs 1,213,500 266,000 
POD ccccccces 3,986,600 2,668,500 176,000 
SOE veveseves 21,631,800 762,000 192,000 
August ...... 19,621,450 1,306,500 626,000 
September 8,284,750 756,000 504,000 
October ....0. 9,044,250 753,000 560,000 
November .... 6,096,150 2,505,000 436,000 
December .... 4,729,050 9,297,000 192,000 
Totals ..... 96,878,100 24,765,000 4,194,000 
1926— Wheat Corn Oats 
January ..... 3,099,600 3,223,750 628,700 
February - 2,616,300 2,072,500 443,700 
March ...cees 1,929,150 1,775,000 397,800 
ADTH cccccces 1,822,600 838,750 243,100 
MAY - ccccccece 1,885,950 1,341,250 195,500 
TUNE coccsess 4,625,100 1,847,500 282,200 
FURY ccccccces 31,949,400 1,003,500 192,000 
August ...... 17,073,000 904,500 470,000 
September ... 6,505,800 844,500 464,000 
October ...... 6,444,200 1,525,500 360,000 
November ... 4,307,800 790,500 338,000 
December .... 5,241,600 1,014,000 306,000 
Potala 220+. 87,500,400 17,181,250 4,221,000 
1925— Wheat Corn Oats 
January ..... 2,971,350 2,905,000 680,000 
February 2,687,850 2,582,500 671,500 
March ....... 2,374,650 2,410,000 343,400 
BOON wccceces 874,800 723,750 595,000 
BEAD sccccoees 2,326,050 1,067,500 401,200 
TUNE cocceces 4,036,500 1,645,000 734,400 
TULY .rccccces 10,744,650 890,000 887,400 
August ...... 8,567,100 1,403,750 4,632,500 
September ... 4,585,950 695,000 1,876,800 
October ...... 3,348,000 666,250 1,343,000 
November ... 4,302,450 775,000 644,300 
December - 5,227,200 2,491,250 697,000 
Totals 22.0. 52,046,550 18,255,000 13,506,500 
1924— Wheat Corn Oats 
January ++ 8,011,850 3,017,500 754,800 
February .... 4,179,600 3,525,000 963,900 
March .ccces 2,616,300 2,086,250 695,300 
APFil .ccceee 1,351,350 1,915,000 572,900 
May ° 2,636,550 1,495,000 453,900 
TERS coccvcce 2,717,550 1,032,500 251,600 
TUIY wccccece 19,730,250 1,423,750 153,000 
August ......- 23,696,550 1,033,750 829,600 
September .. 11,654,650 675,000 1,035,300 
October ..... 10,671,750 427,500 936,700 
November ... 65,211,000 1,738,750 567,800 
December ... 3,346,650 4,742,500 477,706 
Totals . 90,823,950 23,112,500 7,692,500 
1923— Wheat Corn Oats 
January . 7,006,500 1,982,500 1,258,000 
February .... 4,059,450 1,892,500 880,600 
March ...00.¢ 3,484,350 1,431,250 936,700 
APPEL .cccces 3,824,450 1,767,500 1,533,400 
OS PPPeerer. 3,091,500 1,161,250 622,200 
SUMO cocceser 3,080,700 1,222,500 691,600 
SOY cccceses 9,008,550 1,141,250 333,200 
AUBUS cecces 12,313,350 1,077,500 1,892,100 
September 5,941,350 711,250 1,837,700 
October ..... 6,355,800 715,000 1,866,600 
November ... 5,713,200 1,758,760 1,026,800 
December ... 4,754,700 2,713,750 1,205,300 
Totals . 68,733,900 17,575,000 13,984,200 


1927— 
January . 
February 
March ... 


August .. 


September ... 


October . 
November 
December 


Totals . 


1926— 
January . 
February 
March ... 


August .. 


September .. 


October .. 
November 


December .... 


Totals . 


1925— 
January . 


February .... 


March 


September ... 


October . 
November 


December .... 


Totals . 


1924— 
January 


February .... 


March .... 
April .... 
May 
June... 
July ... 
August .. 
September 


October .... 
November ... 
December ... 


Totals 


1923— 
January 
February 
March ... 


August 
September 


October .. 
November ... 
December ... 


Totals 





MILWAUKEE—GRAIN 
Receipts and shipments of grain and grain products at Milwaukee (000’s omitted): 
RECEIPTS 


Flour, 
Wheat, bus bbls 

1927.. 6,308 2,733 
1926.. 7,176 1,878 
1925. 4,615 2,259 
1924.. 8,561 2,465 
1923 3,092 1,843 
1922 2,871 2,589 
1921 8,893 1,694 
1920 3,470 1,144 
1919 8,551 820 
1918 13,049 830 
1917 7,676 1,073 
1916 8,705 2,458 
1915 6,723 3,502 
1914 9,831 3,249 
1913 7,273 3,161 
1912 9,697 2,429 
1911 8,663 3,323 
1910 11,439 3,144 

Flour, 

Wheat, bus bbls 

1927 6,410 2,197 
1926... 17,404 1,314 
1925... 2,761 1,865 
1924 8,490 1,827 
1923 2,711 2,388 
1922. 2,500 2,221 
1921 8,161 1,444 
1920. 3,736 1,076 
1919 6,657 2,788 
1918 8,681 3,060 
1917 5,559 1,368 
1916 4,799 2,438 
1916 3,153 3,730 
1914 7,163 3,943 
1913 3,987 3,491 
1912. 4,589 3,487 
1911 6,413 3,553 
1910 6,971 3,710 





corn and oats at Kansas City, in bushels, by months, 

















Millfeed, Flaxseed, 


AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus tons bus 
11,766 13,607 1,070 ,851 48 1,107 
7,642 13,823 1,092 8,952 51 811 
8,164 16,563 911 11,849 57 824 
13,565 19,465 2,810 11,454 42 714 
18,679 25,936 2,305 9,286 54 883 
23,962 22,851 2,915 9,491 79 723 
29,901 19,344 2,561 9,711 63 774 
15,937 23,266 4,582 9,016 39 800 
8,398 28,484 4,589 19,064 60 351 
11,804 39,266 2,668 10,118 49 258 
11,122 29,344 2,500 16,724 25 437 
11,612 40,135 3,669 22,403 133 481 
14,118 28,538 3,579 17,191 247 585 
18,338 26,792 3,708 17,986 234 662 
13,140 15,973 3,081 19,898 151 679 
10,150 14,346 3,050 13,716 149 657 
8,106 12,453 2,073 13,445 76 140 
8,151 13,204 989 14,700 40 301 
SHIPMENTS 


Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus 


8,040 
4,305 
5,138 
10,014 
13,304 
20,729 
25,256 
7,434 
3,895 
6,960 
7,712 
7,681 
12,900 
13,586 
8,957 
6,081 
7,631 
7,013 


10,855 
6,632 
11,692 
13,844 
21,089 
18,390 
13,406 
15,964 
20,575 
28,694 
22,296 
38,045 
27,292 
26,585 
13,599 
11,163 
. 11,988 
11,572 


1,389 

656 
1,291 
2,270 
2,146 
2,492 
2,099 
4,007 
3,323 

709 
1,584 
3,055 
2,889 
3,251 
2,397 
2,203 
1,567 

562 


Millfeed, Flaxseed, 


tons bus 
2,383 203 0 ee 
1,824 133 203 
2,857 203 3 
3,942 316 8 
2,947 405 463 
3,966 392 279 
2,690 305 80 
2,612 223 11 
8,372 237 31 
4,369 221 15 
3,777 168 ees 
5,766 247 78 
6,264 323 See 
4,856. 276 11 
5,017 229 6 
3,742 256 53 
6,187 252 dds 
4,382 193 114 


SHIPMENTS 
Wheat Corn Oats 
+++. 2,738,450 111,000 142,000 
. 2,724,150 259,500 284,000 
eee 8,916,770 555,000 376,000 
..+- 3,998,280 1,099,500 178,000 
..++ 4,331,470 1,299,000 262,000 
«+++ 4,096,950 961,500 154,000 
«+++ 8,708,700 748,500 148,000 
.... 7,848,770 1,674,000 246,000 
5,112,250 1,027,500 348,000 
++. 6,146,570 910,500 264,000 
. 4,009,720 984,000 196,000 
. 3,299,010 3,531,000 258,000 
... 55,431,090 13,161,000 2,856,000 
Wheat Corn Oats 
eee 2,492,100 365,000 511,500 
+ 1,455,300 410,000 622,500 
«eee 1,688,850 718,750 924,000 
«+++ 1,514,700 1,547,500 1,128,000 
«+++ 1,850,850 1,428,750 933,000 
-+++ 2,037,150 1,265,000 217,500 
«see 7,245,450 1,055,000 220,500 
«++. 8,356,600 726,000 260,000 
- 5,034,400 757,500 194,000 
«+e 4,491,200 634,500 128,000 
3,410,400 610,500 148,000 
2,771,200 199,500 170,000 
«++ -42,338,200 9,718,000 5,457,000 
Wheat Corn Oats 
«ees 4,545,450 603,750 349,500 
3,524,850 623,750 361,500 
«+++ 4,276,800 1,736,250 883,500 
«e+ 2,431,350 2,677,500 658,500 
sees 2,124,900 1,721,250 463,500 
-++- 1,896,780 2,228,750 273,000 
«+++ 4,625,100 1,632,500 420,000 
eeee 3,624,750 846,250 553,500 
2,497,500 881,250 519,000 
eee 2,115,450 636,250 397,500 
1,309,500 353,750 472,500 
2,012,850 180,000 492,000 
... 34,985,250 14,122,250 5,843,000 
Wheat Corn Oats 
2,403,000 1,812,500 862,500 
2,137,050 1,581,250 579,000 
«+. 2,578,500 1,292,500 514,000 
«++ 2,602,800 1,713,750 570,000 
+++ 2,891,700 1,626,250 334,500 
. 2,604,250 1,273,750 217,500 
- 5,201,550 691,250 49,500 
«++ 12,991,050 770,000 111,000 
+. 10,301,850 541,250 291,000 
- 17,641,000 313,750 304,500 
4,824,900 426,250 288,000 
4,973,400 541,250 223,500 
. 61,051,050 12,583,750 4,245,000 
Wheat Corn Oats 
4,491,450 410,000 621,000 
2,465,000 498,750 601,500 
++. 2,899,800 865,000 664,500 
-+. 2,555,550 1,245,000 600,000 
«+» 8,057,750 763,750 582,000 
ees 2,026,350 558,750 403,500 
«++ 3,348,000 278,750 226,500 
++. 8,441,150 565,000 246,000 
3,260,250 461,250 879,000 
«++ 8,106,350 625,000 756,000 
2,637,900 661,250 562,500 
2,231,550 1,301,250 715,500 
. 35,621,100 8,233,750 6,858,000 


oil 
cake, 
tons 


_ oe a ae 
a ee ee 






Kansas City—Wheat Receipts 
Receipts of wheat by grades, in Kansas 
City, from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, as 
reported to E. L. Morris, district federal 
grain supervisor (in carloads): 


DARK HARD WINTER 


























Sam- 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 ple 
July ..... 4,871 3,731 834 162 34 79 
August ..1,627 2,427 576 112 57 35 
September 341 769 249 40 75 9 
October .. 464 903 202 18 102 12 
November. 204 399 109 17 36 12 
December. 532 686 158 19 58 9 
January.. 697 786 155 18 42 6 
February. 611 742 128 16 42 10 
March ... 3651 436 76 10 29 3 
April 135 244 37 17 32 9 
May. 556 554 97 11 46 11 
June 441 407 81 33 27 10 
Totals 10,730 12,084 2,702 473 580 205 
HARD WINTER 
Sam- 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 ple 
SURE sacs 5,784 3,064 633 227 90 137 
August ..2,888 2,224 477 214 194 115 
Sept’ber “T1021 1,065 282 75 148 74 
October .. 962 958 228 87 154 59 
November. 726 712 182 49 109 56 
December. 800 750 123 38 93 53 
January... 995 617 79 29 66 43 
February 1,208 570 119 38 17 62 
March ... 665 469 68 38 69 59 
April .... 413 416 58 17 57 46 
May ..... 682 517 68 28 69 33 
June 747 363 117 101 57 47 
Totals 16,891 11,725 2,434 941 1,183 784 
RED WINTER 
Sam- 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 ar 
July ..... 770 761 110 2 9 
August 215 438 130 34 13 15 
September 72 113 19 7 4 13 
October .. 77 114 17 4 4 4 
November. 71 97 24 7 | 11 
December. 39 94 9 4 10 3 
January . 37 71 14 3 4 3 
February. 68 121 19 3 12 4 
March ... 67 141 16 1 10 2 
April .... 37 58 5 0 11 1 
May ..... 40 41 4 0 1 1 
June .... 30 30 7 3 2 2 
Totals. 1,523 2,079 374 88 90 63 
MIXED WHEAT 
Sam- 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 ple 
FOF wccce 1,015 558 46 1 
August .. 225 232 84 8 5 6 
September 129 142 46 12 16 7 
October .. 92 127 32 11 12 40 
November. 87 104 23 7 6 12 
December. 85 129 23 5 10 14 
January.. 57 90 14 3 4 3 
February. 62 114 29 5 3 13 
March ... 54 73 18 3 5 8 
April .... 37 32 10 2 7 7 
eee 54 63 16 0 4 6 
June .... 656 60 7 2 7 3 
Totals .1,953 1,724 348 71 80 122 


ALL OTHER CLASSES 
Sa 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 No. 4 No. 6 oe 
6 


SAF scree 0 0 0 0 
August 34 ; 4 2 0 0 
September 40 18 3 2 1 2 
October... 34 9 4 2 0 1 
November. 12 12 2 2 0 0 
December. 4 4 0 1 0 2 
January.. 5 4 0 1 0 3 
February. 7 2 0 1 0 1 
March ... 6 3 0 0 0 1 
April 6 4 0 0 0 4 
BOO cscas 3 2 0 0 4 9 
June ..... 4 3 1 0 0 1 
Totals.. 161 69 14 11 5 24 
TOTAL ARRIVALS 
Sam- 
. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 ple 
Year suas 27,681 5,872 1,584 1,938 1,198 


Sanat ‘total, 69,531 carloads. 





CINCINNATI—GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1927. 4,759 4,951 3,706 140 32 
1926 6,190 6,671 38,858 139 39 
1925 5,793 5,823 3,872 146 66 
1924... 7,340. 6,872 4,574 239 49 
1923... 6,318 5,055 4,260 231 74 
1922... 3,716 4,822 3,486 197 53 
1921... 3,687 4,835 6,076 259 28 
1920 3,395 4,699 6,100 250 96 
1919... 6,104 3,483 4,074 386 437 
1918 8,401 8,592 10,186 1,150 712 
1917. 7,517 8,939 7,073 750 1,003 
1916... 17,275 9,499 17,005 660 1,499 
1915... 7,380 7,881 6,816 702 601 
1914... 3,816 8,468 6,958 503 689 

SHIPMENTS 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1927 3,171 3,851 2,502 71 
1926... 4,101 6,471 2,272 74 eee 
1925 3,501 4,208 2,482 60 eee 
1924... 4,284 3,804 2,510 141 eee 
1923. 4,404 2,969 2,268 118 eee 
1922. 2,904 2,954 1,802 137 eee 
1921.. 2,509 2,820 3,454 183 eee 
1920. 2,643 2,794 2,372 134 oes 
1919... 3,898 2,478 2,138 228 eee 
1918... 6,393 8,199 17,8653 821 190 
1917... 6,152 4,657 6,146 611 118 
1916... 6,089 38,121 6,021 203 31 
1915... 6,926 4,919 6,453 429 33 
1914... 2,274 6,301 4,335 168 35 


April 4, 1928 
KANSAS CITY—GRAIN MOVE- 
MENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Kansas 
City, by calendar years, in bushels (000s 
omitted): 


RECEIPTS 

Wheat Corn Oats = Barley 
1927.. 96,878 24,765 4,194 42 1,264 
1926.. 87,500 17,181 4,221 HH 265 
1925.. 52,046 18,255 13,506 225 511 
1924.. 90,824 23,113 7,693 323 683 
1923... 68,735 17,575 13,984 337 =, 623 
1922 85,449 16,100 7,799 357 961 
1921.. 110,204 15,495 7,118 442 1,657 
1920... 70,788 10,813 17,653 893 2,461 
1919... 72,137 15,801 12,503 612 2,140 
1918... 60,448 30,302 15,548 465 1,566 
1917... 36,954 14,017 14,917 442 711 
1916... 77,785 22,186 17,961 414 = 2,043 
1915... 58,693 20,803 6,247 361 =1,817 
1914... 70,758 23,172 9,258 197 483 
1913... 33,870 21,928 10,174 458 364 
1912... 43,719 19,622 6,682 147 182 
1911... 25,701 16,934 6,230 84 392 
1910... 43,628 17,619 6,452 79 394 
1909... 35,354 11,566 6,350 121 421 
1908... 40,131 8,643 6,613 219 545 
1907... 36,617 16,024 8,629 161 404 
1906... 37,423 15,882 6,464 212 503 
1905... 40,038 21,508 6,875 $23 856 
1904... 39,160 14,188 4,676 247 581 
1903... 38,322 16,283 6,530 481 $13 
1902... 24,018 16,092 8,358 377 33 
1901... 26,353 138,489 6,800 465 62 
1900... 34,775 8,334 3,342 171 16 
1899... 20,364 8,759 2,421 184 18 
1898... 28,781 18,078 3,325 621 $1 
1897... 26,122 20,210 3,923 326 17 
1896... 6,979 18,215 4,279 125 20 
1895... 8,231 8,396 3,410 127 29 
1894... 9,518 10,733 3,762 67 12 

SHIPMENTS 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1927... 55,431 138,161 2,856 498 820 
1926... 42,888 9,718 6,457 404 147 
1925... 34,985 14,122 6,483 105 230 
1924... 61,051 12,584 4,345 376 802 
1923... 35,621 8,233 6,858 183 593 
1922 65,201 8,876 4,317 250 350 
1921... 76,235 10,919 4,260 352 =1,041 
1920. 51,979 4,968 4,357 771 1,378 
1919... 48,286 9,312 9,402 839 =1,149 
1918... 21,915 24,221 10,210 391 787 
1917... 31,044 9,210 13,018 344 583 
1916... 64,885 22,201 3,634 358 2,015 
1915... 44,921 12,873 4,940 348 =: 1,849 
1914... 57,453 16,495 8,495 219 147 
1913... 21,622 12,860 7,707 242 44 
1912... 30,665 138,637 6,297 180 111 
1911... 17,890 14,075 4,576 70 375 
1910... 30,446 15,202 4,261 53 259 
1909... 25,282 9,332 65,850 54 121 
1908... 26,481 6,784 4,053 51 48 
1907... 28,864 12,644 7,413 76 179 
1906... 25,685 11,882 6,426 86 141 
1905... 29,868 17,034 65,185 150 563 
1904... 29,138 10,724 3,067 125 116 
1903... 25,710 13,342 4,417 241 59 
1902 16,510 13,364 6,130 191 10 
1901 20,851 9,341 3,984 309 17 
1900. 28,499 5,658 1,576 139 9 
1899... 18,488 65,588 1,807 122 20 
1898... 20,3857 8,209 1,695 226 16 
1897... 21,878 15,656 2,127 172 6 
1896... 65,718 11,509 1,640 120 9 
1895. 6,739 6,983 1,175 103 29 
1894. 5,295 9,130 1,265 63 


eeenente of Kafir corn, milo maize ue 
feterita in the years since records were kept, 
in bushels: 1911, 1,208,928; 1912, 1,769,426; 
1913, 1,747,000; 1914, 8,494,900; 1915, 4,940,- 
200; 1916, 3,634,000; 1917, 665,000; 1918, 1,- 
649,400; 1919, 1,369,000; 1920, 2,724,000; 1921, 
3,219,000; 1922, 4,712,400; 1923, 1,484,000; 
1924, 3,076,600; 1925, 2,939,000; 1926, 2,430,- 
000 


FLAXSEED MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Kansas City, by calendar years (none re- 








ported in 1921 or 1920), in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
Re- Ship- Re-_  Ship- 
ceipts ments ceipts ments 
1927 261 28 
1986.0 .000 08 8 
1925....6. 1 23 
| Sere 10 3 
1988....02 1 21 
1922...... 6& 9 
1919..... - 8 6 
eee 5 17 
| re 72 +s 
BOUG . . cnc 4 10 
1915... 55 
Seattle—Grain Receipts 
Receipts of grain at Seattle, Wash., in 
cars, by calendar years: 
Wheat Oats Barley Corn Rye 
1927... 12,773 365 264 1,044 37 
1926.. 10,139 352 289 §=1,089 82 
1925 7,812 542 392 902 40 
1924... 9,579 493 462 969 45 
1923... 9,731 538 243 =©1,457 105 
1922... 9,368 442 81 1,725 11 
1921... 6,604 595 194 1,022 53 
1920. 5,088 944 261 540 
1919 5,232 638 242 388 20 





Nashville—Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Nash- 
ville by calendar years, in carloads: 


RECEIPTS 

Grain sor- 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye ghums 
1927... 683 1,780 2,404 eae eee 
U9SS*.. cece eves esee rT see 
1925... 1,240 2,856 5,106 236 126 
1924... 1,173 3,400 4,346 137 see 

SHIPMENTS 

1927.... 1,074 1,063 2,159 
1926*.. .... eoee cose eee see 
1925..... 539 2,653 7,275 452 1 
1924..... 514 3,068 6,212 262 see 

*Figures not available. 








A 
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Barley 
820 

147 
230 
802 
593 
350 
1,041 
1,378 


2zin sor- 
ghums 
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Our own wires to New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Toronto, 

Montreal, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Sioux City, 

Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Cincinnati, Peoria, Des Moines and 
numerous smaller cities. 


Market Hedging Service 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


SUBSTANTIAL part of the large volume of grain 
futures handled by Lamson Bros. & Co. is 
the execution of hedging and spreading orders of 


millers and the cash grain trade. 


We invite the 


accounts of industries in every part of the coun- 
try on the basis of our fifty-four years’ record for 
promptness, accuracy and intelligence in hand- 
ling the market insurance of our customers. 


THERE IS A DIRECT WIRE LAMSON OFFICE AT 
YOUR NEAREST TERMINAL MARKET 





CHICAGO CASH MARKET 


We are one of the largest receivers of CASH 

GRAIN in the Chicago market and invite the 

business of millers and shippers in every part 
of Chicago market territory. 











Lamson market letters and 
Lamson crop report services 
are widely recognized as reliable. 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


W. A. LAMSON ESTABLISHED 1874 Members 
-y a calenge Board of Trade 
E, F. THOMPSON 166 WEST JACKSON BOU LEVARD hall Pa ret aay po 


G. E. BOOTH 


H. J. ROGERS BANK FLOOR 


J. A. WHITE 


Grain Provisions, Consignments, C H | te A G O 


Stocks, Bonds, Cotton 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
Omaha Grain Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 


(000's omitted): 


Flour, 
bbls 

S088. cece 12,287 
1926..... 12,907 
| See 13,009 
1924. 12,253 
1923. - 11,616 
1922..... 13,729 
ROBB. cece 10,910 
1920. 8,354 
1919..... 10,271 
1918..... 8,914 
1917..... 9,178 
1916..... 9,363 
1915..... 9,063 
1914 - 9,709 
1918..... 11,379 
3928.00 7,070 

Flour, 

bbls 

1927..... 7,776 
B06. ccs 8,671 
8,492 
1924 8,079 
1923..... 9,002 
1922.. 11,202 
1921..... 7,722 
1920..... 6,092 
1919 6,582 
1918..... 6,436 
1917 8,332 
1916 + 8,832 
1916..... 7,674 
1914..... 7,443 
1928..ce6 6,190 
1912..... 6,268 








CHICAGO—GRAIN AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain and grain products at Chicago, IIl., 


by calendar years 











c-——Tons——~°. 

fo Bushels . Mill- oil 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed feed cake 
42,710 86,021 49,066 3,793 10,688 2,898 161 17 
38,113 92,710 47,243 2,163 9,032 2,274 153 7 
28,244 83,557 53,547 5,895 9,833 2,162 174 7 
69,012 99,624 82,831 9,672 11,461 1,985 159 3 
62,489 105,505 76,106 5,380 9,835 1,016 162 2 
57,850 193,271 87,141 5,534 9,938 905 170 4 
45,700 182,982 82,939 4,215 7,763 969 161 6 
28,997 85,487 74,939 6,325 11,289 1,160 233 4 
76,929 65,894 88,939 7,885 25,980 1,007 266 6 
69,610 100,409 137,072 4,480 18,534 481 296 8 
31,751 70,854 125,910 4,541 22,348 1,136 106 11 
74,9448 102,376 161,244 6,601 34,626 1,226 520 43 
70,704 95,357 133,475 4,648 26,167 1,292 314 17 
99,290 106,600 138,400 3,432 26,468 1,148 320 10 
68,624 129,425 126,368 3,203 31,836 1,030 170 20 
35,914 112,690 118,491 2,794 20,355 2,298 210 21 

SHIPMENTS 

c—Tons— 

c Bushels Mill- Oil 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed feed cake 
29,365 40,032 26,323 1,894 2,778 19 587 14 
$2,181 39,232 36,678 2,292 2,453 43 491 6 
25,885 41,239 48,919 6,052 2,730 45 502 11 
63,435 45,921 46,012 7,121 4,652 32 543 39 
30,147 62,690 67,045 3,568 3,810 209 543 39 
60,385 119,451 73,732 5,390 3,312 8 568 12 
41,073 117,313 58,927 3,857 4,297 36 413 6 
36,064 37,778 46,421 7,439 4,692 140 621 1 
61,903 28,834 74,137 6,399 13,376 84 472 67 
49,984 39,877 86,738 2,616 4,650 8,000 344 37 
24,047 36,006 101,078 3,667 6,719 635 387 70 
61,187 61,782 116,875 4,436 11,416 27 855 51 
66,576 73,667 122,469 3,993 8,852 1,292 579 18 
85,468 65,259 122,756 2,240 7,077 31 406 22 
45,999 92,590 98,377 1,677 7,788 138 401 42 
35,726 73,739 102,077 1,167 3,504 409 405 42 





Chicago—Grain and Flour Movement 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 








at Chicago by routes during 1927 (000’s 
omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats 
bbls bus bus bus 
By take 2... oaes 1,862 rr eeee 
North Western 1,365 8,174 18,406 13,574 
Ill, Central... 171 3,556 18,233 7,172 
Rock Island... 1,043 3,329 6,478 5,190 
Burlington ... 1,556 5,544 7,187 5,193 
Chi, & Alton. 568 2,385 5,097 1,884 
a. ae 798 3,060 7,761 2,216 
M. & St. P. 2,406 2,311 3,738 5,139 
Wabash $a eee 197 3,333 5,666 1,336 
Gt. Western... 1,355 1,312 1,296 814 
Santa Fe -. 2,373 3,463 3,770 1,940 
Soo Line ..... 288 287 ees 222 
K., J. & E.... eee 194 675 198 
K. and 8. E. 
BAMOS ccscee 167 3,900 7,824 4,188 
Tots., 1927.. 12,287 42,710 86,021 49,066 
Totals, 1926... 12,907 38,113 92,710 47,243 
Totals, 1925... 18,009 28,244 83,557 53,547 
Totals, 1924 .. 12,253 69,012 99,624 82,831 
Totals, 1923... 11,616 *52,489 105,505 75,106 
Totals, 1922... 13,729 157,850 193,271 87,141 
Totals, 1921 .. 10,910 45,700 182,982 82,729 
Totals, 1920... 8,354 28,997 85,487 74,939 
Totals, 1919 .. 10,271 76,920 65,894 88,939 
Totals, 1918... 8,914 69,610 100,409 137,072 
Totals, 1917... 9,678 31,751 70,854 125,910 
SHIPMENTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats 
bbls bus bus bus 
Oe ere 1,304 19,053 20,344 5,733 
North Western 503 2,698 166 68 
Ill, Central 172 425 1,270 2,000 
Rock Island.. 3 eee eve eee 
C.. B. & @.... 10 7 17 27 
Chi, & Alton.. 27 529 63 367 
East. Ill. .... 159 275 133 276 
C., M. & &t. P. 110 40 422 420 
Wabash ..... 14 20 236 10 
Soo Line ..... 17 8 eee 21 
EK. and S. E. 
LAMOB .cccve 5,454 6,293 17,321 17,383 
Santa Fe 1 60 18 
Tots., 1927.. 7,776 29,365 40,032 26,323 
Totals, 1926... 8,671 82,181 39,232 36,678 
Totals, 1925 .. 8,492 25,885 41,239 48,919 
Totals, 1924... 8,079 63,435 45,921 46,012 
Totals, 1923... 9,002 30,147 62,690 67,045 
Totals, 1922... 11,202 $50,385 119,451 73,732 
Totals, 1921... 17,722 41,073 117,313 58,927 
Totals, 1920... 6,092 36,064 37,778 46,421 
Totals, 1919 .. 6,582 61,903 28,834 74,137 
Totals, 1918 .. 6,436 49,984 39,877 86,738 
Totals, 1917. 8,383 24,047 36,006 101,078 
*Includes 199, 000 bus in bond. ftIncludes 


812,000 bus in bond. 


in bond. 


tIncludes 194,000 bus 





Kansas City—Milifeed Movement 


Receipts and shipments of bran and shorts 
at Kansas City by years, in tons: 


Receipts Shipments 


TEE cocoa 


seer ees 





59,060 





163,160 
231,700 
312,020 
272,120 
251,760 

44,432 
173,230 
129,400 


46, 342 


CHICAGO—LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of wheat, flour, corn and oats, 
by lake, for two years (000’s omitted): 


FLOUR AND WHEAT 
——1927——, ——1926—_ 

















Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 
bbls bus bbls bus 
Buffalo ...... 1,034 11,499 760 14,148 
PIO ow scccccce 5 eee eee 
Ogdensburg .. eee ees 13 eee 
Fairport ..... e098 oes 68 cee 
Midland ..... 1 ose eee eee 
Depot Harbor. 34 28 12 rr 
Montreal ..... eee 717 eee 1,620 
BO seccosee oes eee 99 eee 
Pt. Colborne.. . 6,809 4,333 
Windsor ..... eee eee eee 
Totals ..... 1,304 19,053 1,098 20,200 
CORN AND OATS (BUS) 
a—1927——, —1926—_, 
Corn Oats Corn Oats 
eee 9,683 3,237 6,724 6,671 
DHOED oceccis see eae 175 ees 
Depot Harbor. 2,708 574 3,033 2,465 
Montreal ..... 248 eee 632 eee 
Collingwood . 464 233 166 eee 
Midland ..... 1,476 365 232 34 
PIR ccccccee 3,588 788 4,574 2,146 
Pt. Colborne.. ose eee 260 eee 
Port MeNicoll. 434 262 . 
Kingston one 305 
Cardinal ..... 889 eee 452 ° 
Owen Sound.. 563 536 1,101 ee 
Goderich ..... 93 eee 106 eee 
Quebec ...... 198 eco ° 
Totals secec 18,012 10,216 8,012 10,216 





Cleveland—Grain and Flour Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain and flour 
at Cleveland, Ohio, by calendar years (000’s 
omitted): 


RECEIPTS 

Wheat Flour Corn Oats Rye B'’rl’'y 

bus bbls bus bus bus bus 

1927. 1,822 «+» 1,610 1,206 20 18 
1926. 827 2,031 1,703 18 61 
1925. 774 ++» 1,632 2,294 31 88 
1924. 1,060 +++ 1,650 3,300 110 150 
1923. 1,265 2,122 2,617 112 19 
1922. 1,426 2,768 3,196 69 89 
1921. 1,553 3,435 4,174 29 74 
1920. 2,128 1,503 4,183 39 47 
1919. 1,934 1,606 4,309 42 52 
1918. 1,887 2,274 6,043 61 67 
1917. 1,615 792 2,817 6,128 210 46 
1916, 2,121 912 3,706 5,610 270 68 
1915. 3,537 730 3,948 6,470 62 123 
1914. 2,234 689 2,194 5,449 136 332 
1913. 4,199 691 2,828 6,154 49 444 

SHIPMENTS 

Wheat Flour Corn Oats Rye B’rl'y 

bus bbls bus bus bus bus 

1927. 604 coe 1,706 953 eos 8 
1926. 280 1,900 1,431 3 7 
1925. 72 364 349 eee 28 
1924. 202 ‘ 495 371 2 eee 
1923. 86 eee 44 39 ees eee 
1922. 221 629 699 1 1 
1921. 688 1,418 1,202 2 3 
1920. 295 251 552 3 1 
1919. 597 332 1,642 7 18 
1918. 693 400 1,417 38 1 
1917. 701 86 811 1,877 101 eee 
1916. 842 93 931 1,019 95 5 
1915. 776 108 874 1,226 12 
1914. 1,409 153 1,124 1,341 120 28 
1913 854 190 849 943 47 39 





Cable Language Abbreviations 


Abbreviations used by cable companies, in 
cablegrams, in accordance with stipulations 
of European governments, are as follows: 

The letters ‘‘L.c.f.” indicate that the mes- 
sage is written in. the French language. 

we the “language of country of ori- 
gin.” 

“L.c.d.," the “language of country of des- 
tination.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Omaha—Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Oma- 


ha, Neb., by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1927. 35,747 23,433 17,252 1,526 1,512 
1926... 21,724 19,981 7,830 1,009 664 
1925... 19,496 15,050 17,256 736 696 
1924... 34,234 24,735 15,400 1,186 172 
1923... 22,631 23,370 19,112 1,499 1,261 
1922... 28,883 31,245 18,056 2,048 89 
1921... 30,505 22,912 9,134 1,582 1,216 
1920... 24,786 20,277 13,982 1,969 1,162 
1919... 28,080 22,292 14,665 1,487 2,647 
1918... 18,040 45,688 23,672 1,500 2,663 
1917... 18,714 29,882 20,280 871 1,713 
1916... 36,831 21,466 14,570 1,163 1,136 
1916... 16,687 24,295 11,042 1,076 555 
1914... 18,925 30,004 16,950 648 18 
1913... 20,313 31,111 16,384 328 436 
1912... 16,868 20,636 12,903 183 §=61,192 
1911... 12,124 19,282 9,052 97 4,223 
1910... 9,124 23,429 9,942 195 662 

SHIPMENTS 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1927... 28,447 19,835 7,864 1,681 1,426 
1926... 15,179 16,670 9,842 1,050 610 
1925... 16,873 12,871 16,904 769 611 
1924... 30,278 25,122 16,950 1,208 752 
1923... 16,995 20,959 21,238 1,243 858 
1922... 23,653 26,640 13,084 2,162 634 
1921... 28,694 20,017 7,052 1,273 997 
1920... 28,603 16,570 11,770 1,932 966 
1919... 19,896 21,141 14,474 1,372 2,343 
1918... 12,668 37,382 22,714 1,127 2,160 
1917... 10,192 265,764 19,371 831 1,372 
1916... 34,210 18,236 14,148 971 615 
1916... 11,408 25,342 11,560 816 96 
1914... 16,696 31,927 18,030 612 69 
1913... 16,938 26,526 16,173 304 85 
1912... 12,180 15,918 14,013 56 318 
1911... 8,173 16,459 8,220 50 728 
1910... 6,482 19,707 8,098 168 206 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Omaha 
during 1927, by months, in bushels (000’s 











omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
January ... 1,411 2,611 496 924 34 
February .. 1,023 1,562 646 94 48 
March ..... 970 1,399 502 32 48 
AOTE csccee 589 759 392 22 8 
May ...cc. 930 1,879 302 46 5 
June ..... - 949 3,312 372 39 3 
TORT ccccces 8,774 931 276 64 16 
August 10,717 1,681 984 246 371 
September.. 3,970 1,228 858 325 512 
October 3,010 1,404 1,196 266 267 
November.. 1,701 1,165 690 159 149 
December... 1,702 56,502 538 139 138 
Totals ...35,747 23,433 7,252 1,626 1,512 
SHIPMENTS 

Wheat Corn Oats’ Rye Barley 
January ... 1,107 1,376 416 248 34 
February .. 853 1,242 620 71 13 
March 892 1,310 1,228 27 26 
April 1,040 1,236 786 120 10 
May 857 1,686 1,020 36 3 
SORO cacece 655 1,791 450 14 2 
SUP ccvnce 3,503 1,456 348 55 2 
August .... 9,313 2,212 458 238 254 
September.. 4,549 1,623 830 354 504 
October 2,751 1,459 616 262 186 
November... 1,604 1,228 574 101 224 
December.. 1,323 3,217 518 155 170 
Totals ...28,447 19,835 7,864 1,681 1,426 


April 4, 1928 


PRIMARY MARKET GRAIN 
RECEIPTS 


Aggregate receipts of wheat, corn and oats 
at the leading primary markets for the crop 
years 1926-27, 1925-26, 1924-25 and 1923-94 
in bushels (000’s omitted): . 


WHEAT (JULY 1-JUNE 30) 








1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-94 

Chicago ..... 39,727 26,033 71, 030 50,677 
Sioux City .. 2,056 2,192 2,069 1,641 
Milwaukee .. 7,102 4,900 8,734 2,299 
Minneapolis.. 89,176 112,467 105,224 105,439 
Duluth ...... 53,277 69,993 111,682 38/399 
St. Louis $3,025 29,757 44,147 32'gg4 
Toledo ...... 14,885 9,165 12,302 15,913 
Wichita ..... 27,991 17,551 19,472 |)” 
Detroit ..... 2,688 1,156 1,870 1,901 
Kansas City. 92,485 52,418 89,396 59,780 
Peoria ...... 1,339 1,778 2,106 2,237 
Omaha ..... 21,486 15,015 29,052 17,744 
Indianapolis. . 5,044 3,769 4,324 6,084 
St. Joseph .. 10,564 8,978 12,133 8,501 
Totals - 400,845 355,112 513,541 343,481 

CORN (NOV. 1-OCT. 81) 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 

Chicago - 91,294 92,283 82,021 100,993 
Sioux City .. 4,397 3,884 4,551 9,053 
Milwaukee .. 10,689 8,661 7,349 16,821 
Minneapolis.. 11,497 9,840 14,379 18,066 
Duluth ..... 562 198 763 = 9,872 
St. Louis 20,274 27,336 23,499 38,552 
Toledo ...... 3,746 4,616 3,053 4,041 
Wichita ..... 685 2,061 441 263 
Detroit ..... 1,469 669 2,836 1,908 
Kansas City. 12,231 17,836 22,315 21,161 
Peoria ...... 25,059 26,516 21,723 17,799 
Omaha ..... 22,101 20,427 13,326 27,299 
Indianapolis... 19,366 17,993 17,579 17,016 
St. Joseph .. 9,001 11,206 9,703 10,791 
Totals . 232,371 243,426 223,041 293,633 

OATS (AUG. 1-JULY 31) 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 

Chicago ..... 49,420 49,356 75,978 70,021 
Sioux City .. 1,252 3,941 5,610 5,960 
Milwaukee .. 14,749 13,891 19,967 19,238 
Minneapolis... 18,268 36,243 538,560 28,434 
Duluth ...... 2,400 26,727 23,387 4,906 
St. Louis 20,716 28,188 34,363 34,443 
Toledo ...... 8,776 7,810 8,901 4,173 
Wichita ..... 430 694 394 nae 
Detroit ..... 1,339 1,116 1,980 3,042 
Kansas City. 3,297 11,423 8,240 11,591 
Peoria ...... 8,955 9,856 11,096 13,539 
Omaha ..... 6,689 12,913 16,011 17,993 
Indianapolis... 9,084 8,273 10,578 11,37 
St. Joseph .. 1,512 2,184 1,871 1,798 





Totals + 146,917 212,615 271,936 226, 509 





Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and other grades, by crop years ended 


June 30: 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 192 
Bee. B cacccssce 40 30 30 23 24 14 
WO. S coceseees 34 41 42 35 36 42 
MO. 8 occccesse 12 18 16 22 22023 
All others ..... 14 11 12 20 18 21 


100 100 100 100 100 100 
Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Hard red spring " 31 20 22 22 15 
Durum 6 9 6 
Hard red winter 81 34 55 40 39 48 
Soft red winter. 14 9 8 14 13 14 
White 7 
Mixed wheat... 8 10 8 11 1% 


100 100 100 100 100 100 





5 
12 


a 
) 
co) 

Co 





NEW YORK CITY—RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports of grain and grain products at New York City, by calendar years 


(000’s omitted): 








RECEIPTS 
o—Tons—  -——Bbls—— 
Wheat, Flour, Bushel ~ Mill- Oil Oat- Corn 
bus bbls Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed feed cake meal meal 
1927. 72,052 11,780 2,425 7,183 5,517 23,320 6,353 20 240 60 18 
1926. 78,519 12,518 2,452 12,170 16,437 65,407 6,049 110 85 64 30 
1925. 78,027 12,991 2,300 23,483 6,031 21,571 3,268 60 23 127 145 
1924... 74,291 11,992 6,909 18,197 15,998 20,055 6,464 58 94 95 155 
1923... 77,285 11,686 9,349 12,082 15,162 6,771 10,091 4 4 18 50 
1922... 68,968 11,714 27,082 34,672 12,599 7,314 4,093 3 13 20 42 
1921... 64,001 11,926 13,230 11,218 3,100 6,260 3,967 3 59 103 45 
1920... 62,573 6,905 6,764 14,731 24,719 5,409 6,714 3 75 26 65 
1919... 50,155 7,996 1,976 31,692 12,529 9,941 378 8 29 636 151 
1918... 33,857 8,535 71,726 27,229 3,790 5,684 160 8 1 805 512 
1917... 78,217 7,929 13,768 38,406 3,441 11,543 3,372 13 40 903 447 
1916.. 127,316 8,772 11,055 33,277 744 14,055 5,343 17 74 399 453 
1915... 99,342 12,847 14,383 38,392 2,020 6,671 10,652 27 91 139 518 
1914... 60,516 11,237 14,686 27,786 2,273 6,135 1,452 $2 85 82 697 
1913... 62,980 9,451 10,704 20,382 739 6,195 7,371 35 113 124 725 
1912... 45,976 8,670 7,463 24,152 331 17,070 68 31 92 405 646 
1911... 28,406 8304 16,061 24,650 302 3,889 5,860 38 52 103 727 
1910... 16,413 8,098 12,286 23,115 288 288 4,017 48 69 106 682 
1909... 23,304 7,069 7,428 22,718 300 3,469 2,224 49 52 105 494 

EXPORTS 
c— Ton c-—Bbls— 
Wheat, Flour, - Bushel ~ Mill- Oil Oat- Corn 
bus bbls Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed feed cake meal meal 
1927. 67,275 4,139 667 2,196 7,004 20,544 See 32 401 150 27 
1926. 74,078 4,769 770 7,043 4,676 16,283 eee 10 242 149 48 
1926. 73,993 6,868 397 16,048 8,542 21,574 ove qa 780 402 33 
1924... 63,991 7,396 1,125 11,614 18,176 15,832 eo50 6 235 313 56 
1923... 63,879 6,956 6,717 6,211 13,696 6,528 oe 2 204 354 25 
1922... 69,627 6,846 24,720 25,370 12,241 6,480 15 172 217 81 
1921... 42,601 7,786 12,688 3,709 4,095 5,650 1 195 237 154 
1920... 45,693 6,592 2,919 8,423 21,724 4,442 eee 1 73 111 165 
1919... 39,914 8,654 1,221 27,119 13,112 9,274 eee 2 40 624 320 
1918. 28,924 5,082 6,008 18,482 4,260 6,717 2 2 20 502 332 
1917... 71,612 4,612 12,229 25,445 2,895 17,509 vee 2 84 153 111 
1916.. 115,509 6,402 8,078 18,090 865 11,419 oY 3 43 183 249 
1915... 91,908 7,505 9,687 17,559 1,981 6,479 62 4 36 162 291 
1914... 40,860 5,379 38,910 10,568 1,846 4,660 55 3 16 70 168 
1918... 49,020 4,550 65,884 4,352 724 6,516 3,133 97 267 34 208 
1912... 38,241 3,703 65,078 5,704 190 64,310 498 13 200 8 306 
1911... 20,672 3,508 12,085 433 cee ee 16 6 155 43 173 
1910... 9,278 2,990 7,512 613 53 442 3 4 137 13 184 
1909... 17,690 2,956 3,677 477 216 934 442 6 109 33 187 
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MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL 


OVENS eH Correct in Principle 





Superior in Construction 
Leaders in Baking Perfection 
Choice of the Best Informed Bakers 


Marshall Oven. 


in the World 


Branch Office and Factory at St. Louis, Mo. 
Address all correspondence to Chicago. 





Every practical baker knows the value 
of a good oven. That is why there are 
more Middleby-Marshall Ovens in use 
than any others. Every oven that Mid- 
dleby-Marshall makes bears its guaran- 
tee but the real reason for Middleby- 
Marshall preference lies in the perfect 
satisfaction the built-in qualities assure. 
You too would profit by a Middleby- 


Thousands Do—Why Not You? 


Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bake Ovens 


763 W. Adams St. Chicago, III. 


E, J. Chubbuck Co., Emeryville, Cal., Pacific Coast Mfgrs. 














““DUR-L-BLE”’ 


PROCESSED 


Wydler Silk and Tyler Wire, made up by our new and patented 
process, eliminates all stitching and needle holes, can be put 
on frames much easier and wears from 20% to 25% longer 
than sewed cloths. A trial will convince. 


Mill Machinery and Supplies 
Grinding and Corrugating Mill Rolls a Specialty 


General Mill Equipment Co. 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











“he 
New Century Company 


Specializing in all grades of 


CLEARS and CEREALS 
for EXPORT 


YOUR OFFERS SOLICITED 





3940 SoutH Union AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ““CenturY”’ 








MILL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 


1S 
Sound Insurance 


Cash surplus Dec. 31 





1926 1927 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas........ $391,958 $437,774 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Association, Alton, Ill............... 928,663 1,004,892 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 1,203,538 1,222,118 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Harrisburg, Pa................. 757,515 839,587 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins, Co., Kansas City, Mo....... 435,561 450,000 
Ohio Millers Mutual Ins. Co., Van Wert, Ohio................ 109,169 104,290 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Des Moines, Iowa......... 994,856 1,200,000 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1,060,736 1,157,182 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Lansing, Mich........ 1,107,313 1,263,133 
Millers National Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill..............000ceeees 2,068,453 2,347,576 

ae re ee rae ee oe ee eae $9,057,762 $10,026,552 
OG GO HS 6.5.00 ood Satin scree te hecetes ieieseveedees 968,790 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








60b 


WASHINGTON SHIPMENTS 


Shipments by water from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma), with destinations, by 
fiscal years ended June 30, as reported by the Merchants’ Exchange, Seattle: 


FLOUR, BBLS 


"1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1928-24 1922-23 1921-22 
GURNEE seccescccce 901,258 1,299,436 886,725 916,742 2,822,547 1,934,095 1,554,920 
re 144,612 251,861 463,755 663,436 944,111 683,738 742,866 
S. and C. America. 149,847 285,211 270,000 145,600 219,792 200,676 164,370 
MOTORS ccccccccces 128,785 115,832 60,300 168,567 78,453 164,864 472,559 
Atlantic Coast, 

United States. 87,448 290,164 185,005 37,016 71,247 90,370 31,710 
MEOWOE ccccccccece 53,530 104,298 75,875 93,454 112,235 84,203 79,498 
British Columbia.. 16,385 33,063 30,915 26,782 21,050 29,851 24,917 
MEY 5 6400442406 32,356 47,281 46,305 36,402 26,776 28,795 21,332 
PT. ¢ctresews» atten heme ¢ayes . “ennta oxeey sabe 6,500 
DEE Gedetasiess Sbe00 “ives “.vaen® “Sehek suese” © dees 3,500 
New Zealand .... .....  . s6600 veces <64en G@ebee  s¥005 

*First six months, July 1, 1927, to Jan. 1, 1928. 


WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
*1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


RPGS ccccceccesccvecscecees 5,579 3,153 1,140 2,244 
CE 6.660 eeeeceaeseeeenn 654 472 163 306 
BOUtR AMSTICR cccvccccccccce 37 319 34 8 
PEED. Gh.66 00 hn00 60 6 0a0 ep aes 1,246 3,122 1,944 1,161 
EET CLE ETTE Eee 33 63 51 85 
British Columbia ............ 59 88 48 32 
SE, bone 0 e658 0:044 6 ee sw eee ose eae oe oe 
BEPUOD chose cvesonrscecvisces 37 287 ees 
PERIOD 65.6 oc cob ccweciecececece oes oes 10 
Attantie OU. GB. POPts...0cccsee eee 2 ate 

*First six months, July 1, 1927, to Jan. 1, 1928. 

OREGON SHIPMENTS 


1,100 
765 
5,326 
89 

16 


a 
a 
— 


21 








PACIFIC NORTHWEST—FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


1920-21 
202,079 
242,926 
131,437 
809,112 


29,750 
90,237 
14,915 
28,150 


Shipments by water from Oregon ports, with destinations, by fiscal years ended June 


30, as reported by the Merchants’ Exchange, Portland: 
FLOUR, BBLS 

*1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-2 1921-22 1920-21 
ee 481,937 576,392 723,570 300,687 2,674,139 1,009,143 857,104 108,862 
tS Per erer 436,916 716,615 681,210 838,567 706,637 619,608 628,985 189,670 
S. and C. America. 43,098 117,678 120,970 89,220 64,978 134,514 99,426 57,915 
Wan ¥04-0456 35,116 77,230 108,060 395,099 108,926 231,174 509,302 1,162,259 
Beuth ASTIGR ...+: serce covee e800 $$ se0eee 0600 0000  e9eec 11,428 
Atlantic Coast, 

United States. 124,664 293,713 385,215 272,002 115,882 90,739 58,460 120,576 
BOWS .ccesecces 6,058 13,929 22,200 3,485 2,365 8,061 15,204 15,003 
Cb 606409060008 2,882 S.0ae 0 toes §8=6«_eeeee 8 = sewer | ee 

*First six months, July 1, 1927, to Jan. 1, 1928. 


WHEAT, BUS (000’'S OMITTED) 
*1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





EA ee ee ree 29,445 21,441 14,358 10,562 
GOMTOTMIR cocccscccvesevenees 63 982 2,664 2,285 
PME SSeS eHeeeserrecvieees eae 1 1 1 
South America ........ 497 1,146 6 
South ASPICR wcccscscccvccves ees 193 eee ees 
RNS cowsccscoscccsececcnes 1,847 5,065 3,136 2,710 
British Columbia ............ eee ove see ee 
MOKZICO ccccccccccccccecsccces 
TMGIR ceccccveseseveccceccees ees eee eee 
Atlantic Coast, United States. 3 26 68 
pi | MPPPPTETCTEREL ETE ee oes 35 eee 

*First six months, July 1, 1927, to Jan. 1, 1928. 





13,455 
1,558 


12,186 
6 


12,401 


222 
"18 
2,759 


25,399 
176 

6 
1,070 
7,784 


1,406 


23,292 
64 
11 
577 
199 
659 


SAN FRANCISCO—FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of grain and grain products at San Francisco, Cal., as reported by the San 


Francisco Chamber of Commerce, by calendar years (000’s omitted): 





























¢ - Sacks or. Centals (100 lbs) 

1927— Flour (49's) Bran Middl’gs Wheat Barley Oats Corn Rye 
SODURTY coceccvsvsecee 319 15 3 84 476 19 50 ee 
PORTUREY scccsesscsces 13 1 89 496 12 30 2 
BEMROM sc ccrecceonseces 8 5 114 742 15 34 ee 
BOTT ccvevecesossoseue 17 3 66 358 26 40 1 
i err err re rier eee 9 3 109 650 11 40 1 
PD. chek eo eeervereesees 9 4 100 846 23 42 ee 
BEE Se etiveerssevesers 14 4 152 978 52 8 ee 
SE = v6 oye aavaeee ees 10 os 80 815 16 23 oe 
BOMtemMber .ecccccccess 10 2 318 671 18 35 4 
PTT CCe TUT LT 8 4 62 438 31 30 2 
PIOVOMRMOP ce vcseeececes 8 1 90 342 44 43 ee 
SE vac rewinevevss 14 1 120 263 21 39 oe 

wrrererTeery 3,792 135 3 1,384 7,075 287 414 10 

Tere ree eee 4,914 122 28 1,081 6,331 * 351 914 5 

TT TTT ETL Tee 4,819 184 60 1,592 7,871 363 467 11 
Ma 66.6 9-6:0:0 80:0: 0100 5.0.00 4,987 212 89 2,014 5,509 333 349 11 
SS errr ry 4,479 151 49 * 1,097 4,732 302 399 13 
Ds 5 405 606.000 006900% 1,272 60 100 941 8,001 270 417 6 
ee se ee 4,078 110 73 866 7,907 91 255 26 
Serer rreeeee f: 8,419 65 14 648 2,669 305 335 4 
| Ter TT Terr 8,974 80 33 1,756 3,728 295 246 5 
BPEB eK debe sereveesorssce 910 92 30 3,090 1,800 349 185 13 
PPP reerrreeee yy: 5,945 307 134 2,088 2,041 676 203 9 
BOs ich 0.0.0.0006500 00408 6,249 580 126 2,010 4,036 702 184 18 
BORG ccc ccc ncasesseccecs 5,370 450 97 2,960 7,597 826 369 12 
| PPT TT ere ae Eee 5,227 381 76 3,526 8,415 471 265 13 
| Pr reer rrr ri 4,776 508 120 4,464 3,830 625 88 26 
North Pacific Coast—Wheat Receipts Tacoma—Grain Receipts 
Wheat receipts at Seattle, Tacoma and Receipts of grain at Tacoma, Wash., in 


Portland, by fiscal years ending June 30, in 
cars: 


Seattle Tacoma Portland 
TORT. sccvsee 10,252 6,730 27,322 
1926 7,230 6,892 21,546 
1925 7,812 4,632 14,478 
1924 11,332 9,372 26,685 
1923 8,053 6,000 17,180 
1922 9,048 10,311 29,194 
1921. 6,761 6,424 21,102 
1920 4,872 7,839 9,618 
1919 5,082 5,720 7,699 
1918 5,544 6,471 3,824 
1917 6,637 6,520 7,665 
1916 8,157 7,065 10,466 
1916 8,144 9,245 16,630 
1914 6,909 9,373 15,789 
1913 7,630 11,815 17,433 
1912 6,500 10,821 13,500 
1911 4,431 8,261 11,927 








Portland (Oregon)—Grain Receipts 
Keceipts of grain at Portland, Oregon, by 
calendar years, in carloads, as reported by 
the Portland Merchants’ Exchange: 


Wheat Oats Barley Corn 
1927.... 32,613 861 306 1,289 
1926.... 30,177 743 154 1,031 
1925 - 14,277 891 385 708 
1924. 22,584 647 559 544 
1923. 21,035 766 319 666 
1922. 21,691 811 516 722 
1921.... 32,423 873 278 604 
1920. 13,380 556 242 480 
1919 7,082 612 475 190 





cars, by calendar years: 


Wheat 
1927... 17,310 
1926. 6,377 
1925. 4,917 
1924. 5,921 
19238... 8,469 
1922... 17,344 
1921... 10,086 
1920... 6,969 
1919 5,662 
1918 6,322 


Oats Rye Barley 

95 9 4 
162 675 9 
278 42 184 
280 17 378 
254 38 139 
207 10 40 
212 9 90 
125 11 98 
218 4 96 
262 25 68 





BUFFALO—SHIPMENTS BY ERIE 
CANAL |. 


Shipments from Buffalo, 


N. Y., 


via the 


Erie Canal, by calendar years (000’s omit- 


ted): 

Flour, 

bbls 

2087. .c0e ° 
1926..... ° 
1926..... ea 
1924..... 46 
19238..... os 
| eae és 
1931..... 12 
1920..... 153 
1919..... 46 
SO eee 211 
1917..... eee 
1926..... 
BORG. cs ce 
1926.00.66 
1913..... . 





_ Ruehel 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
17,440 775 «67,359 1,140 
15,830 901 8,083 1,925 
18,902 2,411 9,464 8,652 
18,761 1,288 2,651 6,204 
9,731 389 1,438 8,652 
11,198 946 2,300 2,654 
7,415 2,217 1,214 93 
1,937 74 367 1,733 
534 683 611 1,976 
1,968 25 70 6a 
668 ae 478 eee 
2,221 1,141 2,264 se 
3,108 2,520 2,401 9 
3,085 4,189 2,060 76 
2,928 3,357 2,233 52 
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Portland (Oregon)—Wheat and Flour 
Movement 

Receipts and shipments of wheat and flour 
at Portland, Oregon, by calendar years, as 
reported by the 
change: 





1937... ccccccce 





Portland Merchants’ Ex- 


RECEIPTS 
Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
ecece - 47,288,850 1,232,840 
seeeee 42,247,800 947,700 
eeeeee 19,273,822 760,637 
eoceee 80,940,248 682,615 
. 28,772,900 876,240 
32,586,503 671,300 
48,954,500 799,075 
22,272,800 772,850 
evecece 10,278,900 1,684,626 
sees 17,789,600 992,800 
ceesceee 8,846,400 460,800 
seeeeee 6,871,800 782,800 
17,759,300 666,400 
SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN PORTS 
seecee 36,053,336 699,854 
32,119,091 591,265 
7,252,402 638,461 
20,426,482 1,324,876 
17,732,996 1,515,973 
23,601,755 1,102,614 
37,100,731 1,482,227 
12,709,418 2,387,116 
2,011,273 2,756,440 
eeeccecce 1,567,936 
1,760,000 97,980 
2,031,000 85,903 
ee 10,670,000 356,965 
SHIPMENTS, DOMESTIC PORTS 
ee 739,398 1,035,091 
oeceee 979,370 1,055,897 
eeonce 2,644,901 1,071,223 
918,371 
638,064 
550,707 
528,863 
207,268 
170,171 
138,051 
488,288 
600,746 
eseeee 8,186,000 641,231 





TOLEDO—GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments at Toledo, Ohio, 


by calendar years, 


ted): 

Wheat 
1927... 16,878 
1926... 12,115 
1926... 9,262 
1924... 13,311 
1923... 14,980 
1922... 9,680 
1921 7,189 
1920 5,034 
1919 8,210 
1918... 6,614 
1917... 6,443 
1916... 6,593 
1915... 9,651 
1914 6,857 
1913 5,587 
1912 5,683 

Wheat 
1927 7,565 
1926 3,837 
1925 3,957 
1924 5,830 
1923. 7,025 
1922 4,007 
1921 2,489 
1920 1,821 
1919 2,220 
1918... 1,127 
1917... 1,939 
1916 3,212 
1915... 6,463 
1914 4,241 
1913 2,815 
1912 2,668 


RECEIPTS 
Corn Oats 
3,112 8,336 
4,636 6,949 
3,381 9,263 
4,055 6,807 
3,126 3,968 
4,093 3,767 
3,303 5,786 
2,231 4,797 
1,431 6,465 
2,646 8,880 
2,228 3,721 
3,962 4,359 
4,133 6,342 
4,310 3,586 
4,448 4,604 
4,145 4,721 
SHIPMENTS 
Corn Oats 
1,666 4,947 
2,702 4,261 
1,718 17,794 
1,616 2,624 
1,048 2,650 
1,825 1,657 
2,478 3,718 
966 3,355 
608 4,141 
998 6,224 
1,056 2,365 
1,613 2,970 
2,166 5,622 
2,317 2,469 
2,010 3,472 
2,099 3,903 


Rye 
225 


129 
116 


116 





St. Louis—Grain Movement 


shipments of grain at St. 
Louis by years, in bushels (000's omitted): 


RECEIPTS 


Receipts and 


Wheat 

1927*... 22,850 
1926*... 26,156 
1925*... 24,668 
1924.... 42,150 
1923.... 36,578 
1922.... 39,376 
1921.... 47,716 
1920 - 35,975 
1919.... 43,726 
1918.... 37,732 
1917.... 30,360 
1916.... 40,606 
36,250 

33,569 

31,258 

+ 30,642 

17,077 

19,703 

Wheat 

1924... 30,119 
1923.... 28,850 
1922.... 32,246 
1921.... 36,247 
1920.... 26,187 
1919.... 31,658 
1918.... 21,066 
1917.... 25,060 
1916.... 31,436 
1915.... 28,179 
1914.... 25,626 
1918.... 25,148 
1912.... 21,198 
1911.... 12,164 
1910.... 16,178 


Corn 
18,312 
24,077 
23,722 
36,414 
32,400 
33,176 
29,516 
26,386 
20,636 
25,707 
22,250 
18,460 
18,917 
17,105 
22,189 
25,979 
23,621 
22,349 


Oats 
16,018 
16,792 
22,632 
32,962 
36,223 
29,336 


SHIPMENTS 


Corn 
23,002 
20,541 
24,131 
21,424 
14,971 
12,028 


14,616 


Oats 
27,791 
29,518 
22,645 
19,892 
22,355 
22,943 
27,271 
26,291 
13,832 
13,702 
20,116 
16,140 
14,130 
12,051 
15,106 


in bushels (000’s omit- 


Barley 


Rye Barley 
261 00 


9 

213 =1,019 
152 1,264 
474 1,160 
851 1,224 
553 837 
392 830 
484 1,146 
865 1,162 
418 906 
460 1,727 
814 1,581 
496 §=61,463 
389 8 §=©62,390 
433 §©62,265 
187 =61,760 
237 3=. 2,803 
335 48=—- 2, 376 
Rye Barley 
351 370 
896 401 
288 285 
148 254 
328 303 
190 388 
287 481 
865 160 
704 150 
386 196 
288 360 
287 100 

80 131 
174 153 
338 119 


*Receipts since 1925 have been figured on 
a basis to include only grain locally con- 


signed. 


after 1924. 


+No records of shipments were kept 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS—PRIMARY 
MARKETS 


Aggregate weekly receipts of wheat at 
United States primary markets, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Week 

ending— 1927 1926 1925 1924 
GUM, 8 ceccce 4,212 3,450 4,084 3,188 
em. BD vcayes 4,687 6,285 4,097 3,971 
SOM. BS wscecs 4,764 6,229 5,288 3,491 
ps eee 4,643 4,638 6,305 3.785 
Sl FO seccce 5,262 4,398 6,321 4,196 
Pee, & cavcecs 6,163 4,311 6,774 3,838 
eee BD srceve 4,962 4,057 5,085 5,887 
BO 20 cccess 5,757 6,052 4,281 4,436 
Feb. 26 ...... 4,388 3,368 3,783 5,121 
March 5 4,584 3,794 4,707 4,723 
March 12 4,911 3,010 4,521 4,673 


Oct. 9,377 6,722 19,092 
Nov. 8,273 7,951 17,052 
Nov. 7,214 7,178 13,612 
Nov. 6,592 8,678 13,366 
Nov. 5,861 8,697 13,291 
Dec. 5,442 9,737 14,180 
Dec. 5,671 9,658 9,227 
Dec. 4,911 8,645 6,736 
Dec. 3,983 6,180 4,789 
Dec. oases 








St. Joseph—Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of wheat, corn and 
oats at St. Joseph, Mo., by calendar years, 
in bushels; 








RECEIPTS 

Wheat Corn Oats 
IOST .cccece 9,620,800 10,095,000 1,244,000 
1926....... 10,529,400 11,181,500 1,676,000 
| See 12,028,800 10,231,500 1,798,000 
1924.. ++ 13,651,400 12,226,600 1,790,000 
1928....... 10,150,000 10,165,000 2,198,000 
1922....... 14,417,200 10,695,000 1,438,000 
1921....... 13,676,600 8,662,000 1,094,000 
1920...... 7,835,800 6,501,000 1,440,000 
BORD. cove 10,852,800 65,563,500 1,616,000 
Ss 6,627,600 11,001,000 2,300,000 
CO aa 3,151,400 9,121,500 2,834,000 
1916. . 8,218,000 6,807,000 830,000 
191B. wees 2,573,200 5,667,000 504,000 
1914.. 2,903,600 56,838,000 768,000 
1918. ...000 2,560,600 6,709,600 1,718,000 
|) | ree 2,870,000 7,450,500 1,054,000 

SHIPMENTS 

Wheat Corn Oats 
> Bee 2,898,000 6,691,500 212,000 
1926. «+++ 2,662,000 7,435,500 632,000 
ROSS o.ccccces 3,936,800 7,527,000 904,000 
1924... + 4,923,800 8,637,000 634,000 
1923...... 4,110,400 7,308,000 974,000 
1922... - 6,092,800 7,962,000 898,000 
1921 6,728,400 6,100,500 496,000 
3,728,200 3,785,000 598,000 
4,673,200 3,546,000 946,000 
+++ 2,333,800 6,376,500 1,212,000 
1917........ 1,044,400 6,339,000 1,494,000 


Shipments of flour and feed (including feed 
grains) from St. Joseph, Mo., by calendar 
years: 

Flour, bbis_ Feed, tons 


2,160,401 225,803 
2,249,669 211,782 
2,006,988 227,011 
2,157,225 257,096 
1,613,948 237,827 
1,867,913 240,238 
1,528,210 194,992 





BUFFALO—CANADIAN GRAIN 
RECEIPTS 
Receipts of Canadian grain at Buffalo, 
N. Y., by calendar years, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed 
p| eer 118,933 1,883 13,734 689 
1936...00. 110,172 1,509 16,086 1,407 
1925 ++. 116,866 8,150 18,154 3,008 
1924..... 82,951 12,235 12,951 1,910 
1923 «++ 102,607 5,133 4,623 1,789 
1922...... 107,869 7,170 4,984 1,009 
2932... «0 68,357 4,737 2,116 1,487 
1920..... 12,402 oeee 107 62 
1919.. 3,148 2,376 474 96 
OO eee 70,073 19,263 2,212 4,050 
1916.... 102,763 19,130 3,045 4,014 
1916 ..... 83,164 3,076 1,384 1,101 
1914.. 23,3138 8,057 1,100 5,700 
1018.... 51,089 11,134 8,615 10,639 
re 42,670 4,284 1,905 4,868 
1911...... 32,248 1,305 915 512 
ee 18,169 1,007 624 2,547 
1909..... 18,176 1,219 589 1,834 





Kansas City Board of Trade 
President, John A. Theis; first vice presi- 
dent, J. J. Kraettli; second vice president, 
R. A. Jeanneret; treasurer, J. E. Rahm; 
secretary, W. R. Scott. 















1928 


RY 


Pat at 
ushels 


1924 
3,188 
3,271 
3,491 
3,785 
4,126 
3,838 
5,887 
4,436 
5,121 
4,723 
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Qur Gight- Year ‘Record... 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the 
Milling and Grain Industry—Our Exclusive Field 


1920—Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. 
Concrete Office 
1920—Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla. 
Concrete Mill Building 
1920—A. J. Elevator Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Iron-clad Elevator at Sunny Slope, Mo. 
1920—Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla, 
300,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1920—Farmers Union Mercantile Co., Norborne, Mo. 
20,000-bu Tile Elevator 
eatin ~ Grain & Elevator Co., Madill, Okla. 
teel Bins and Frame Elevator 
1920—Clark & Keller Seed Co., Shawnee, Okla. 
Brick Warehouse 
600-h—Weeeee Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
ncrete Tempering Bins and Cleaning House 
1920—E]l seus Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Remodeling work at Madre, Okla. 
1921—E] Reno Mill & Elevator Co., Hl Reno, Okla. 
Concrete Office Building. 
1921—Riverton Hide, Wool & Fur Co., Riverton, Wyo. 
Iron-clad Elevator. 
1921—Ryan Grain Co., McCracken, Kansas. 
Iron-clad Elevator at Hargrave, Kansas 
1921—Farmers’ Elevator Co., Rushville, Mo 
20,000-bu Concrete ‘Elevator 
ey | oe Co., Independence, Mo. 
000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1921- 22—Wainut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
0,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1922—Ismert-Hineke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Concrete Cereal Plant at Bonner po oll Kansas 
net Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, Okla. 
oncrete and Brick Mill Building 
1922—Pearistone Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas. 
175,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1922—Ponca City Milling Co., Ponca City, Okla. 
65,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1922—Universal Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Ce Te Feed Plant Building 
teg8-60—Et. . Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
eh bu Elevator and Pomperina Bins 
1922- 23—The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 
Concrete Mill and Elevator 
1923—Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 
Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 
1923—Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Reline Old Bins 
1928—Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Additional Storage, 140,000 bus 
1923-24—Ralston-Purina Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Warehouse, Mill Buildings, Office, Elevator, etc. 
1eae—Remes Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 
000-bu Generete Elevator at Balta, Kansas 
1923—Wellington Milling & Elev. Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Iron-clad Elevator at Milan, Kansas. 


1928—Wellington Milling & Elev. Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Iron-clad Elevator at Argonia, Kansas. 
1928—Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. 
Concrete Warehouse 
1923—Smith Bros. Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
150,000-bu Concrete Tanks 
1923-24—New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
Mill Addition and Warehouse Foundation 
1923-24—Hardeman-King Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator 
1928-24—-Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
65,000-bu Concrete Storage 
1924—E. G. Rall Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
200,000-bu Concrete Storage 
1924—Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
600,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1924— Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
800,000-bu Concrete Storage at Kansas City 
1924—Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas. 
300,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1924—W. J. Lawther Mills, Dallas, Texas. 
Feed Mill and Elevator 
1924—Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth, Tewas. 
Iron-clad Warehouse 
1924-25—Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
125,000-bu Storage ana Brick Warehouse 
1924-25—Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
250,000-bu ‘Additional Storage 
1924-25—E] Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
220,000-bu Additional Storage and Cleaner House 
1924-25—Eagle Milling Co., Edmond, Okla 
100,000-bu Concrete Storage 


1925—Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
250,000 bus Storage Bins 
1925—Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
200,000 bus Storage Bins 
16at-—Anseeeen Maid Flour Mills, Houston, Texas. 
00,000 bus Concrete Storage 
1925—Washburn Crosby Co. (Minneapolis), Kansas City. 
00,000 bus Elevator and Storage 
1925—Washburn Crosby Co. (Minneapolis), Kansas City. 
Iron-clad Feed Warehouse 
1925—Security Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kamsas. 
200,000 bus Storage Bins 
1925—Yukon Mill & Grain Co., Banner, Okla. 
20,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1925—Ralston Rene Co. Sa Louis, Mo.), Buffalo, N. Y. 
s for Feed M 
1925—Abilene "Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
70,000 bus Storage Bins 
1925—Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha, Okla. 
Fireproof Residence 
1925—Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas. 
300-bbl Corn Meal Mill 
1925—Collingwood Grain Co., Pretty Prairie, Kansas. 
80,000-bu Concrete Mievater 
Gt-—Tanereeeunee Milling Co., Kansas City, Kansas. 
Plans for 250,000 Bus Shesnes Bins 
1925-26— Washburn Crosby Co. (Minneapolis), Kansas City. 
Flour Mill, Feed Plant, Blending Plant and Warehouse 
1925-26—Washburn Crosby Co. (Minneapolis), Kansas City. 
Machinery Installation in New Mill and Feed Plant 
1925-26—Ralston Purina Co. (St. Louis, Mo.), Kansas City. 
Baled Hay Warehouse 
1925-26—Enid Terminal Elevator Co., Enid, Okla. 
540,000-bu Concrete Terminal Elevator 
1926—Southwest Terminal Elevator Co., Enid, Okla. 
450,000-bu Reinforced Concrete Terminal Grain Elevator 
1926—Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Plans for Feed Mill Addition at St. Louis 
1926—Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
350,000-bu Concrete Storage Annex 


1926—Dewey Portland Cement Co. (Kansas City), Davenport, Iowa. 


Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack House 
1926—International Milling Co. (Minneapolis), Davenport, Iowa. 
425,000-bu Concrete Storage Annex 
1926—Ramon Gonzalez, Nuevo Laredo, Tamps, Mezico. 
200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
1926—Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
1,300,000-bu Concrete Storage Annex 
1926—Washburn Crosby Co. (Minneapolis), Kansas City. 
Two Underground Molasses Tanks 
1926—International Milling Co. (Minneapolis), Buffalo, N. Y. 
1,600,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1927—New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 
125,000 bus Additional Storage 
1927—Ralston Purina Co. (St. Louis, “Mo. ), Nashville, Tenn. 
5,000-bu Concrete Work House 
1927—El cen Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
268,000 bus Additional Oencrete Storage 
a Terminal Elevator Co., Enid, Okla. 
00,000 bus Additional Seren e 
1927—Southwest Terminal Elevator Co., Enid, Okla. 
500,000 bus Additional Storage 
1927—Collingwood Grain Co., Collano, Kansas, 
100,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
aealliinnss Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
110,000 bus ‘Additional Storage 
1927—Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
250,000 bus Additional Storage 
1927—Acme Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Warehouse and 1,000-bbl Mill, Designed, Erected, 
Machinery Installed 
1927—Barton County Flour Mills Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 
75,000-bu Concrete Elevator 
1927—Lander Mills, Lander, Wyo. 
Frame Elevator and Warehouse 
1927—D. H. Grandin Milling Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
75,000-bu Concrete Milling Elevator 
1927—Paris Milling Co., Paris, Tewas. 
200,000 bus Concrete Storage 
1927—Dewey Portland Cement Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Additional Storage for Cement 
1927—J. C. Whaley Elevator, Lubbock, Tezas. 
600,000-bu Concrete Elevator with Head House 
1927—Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas. 
560,000-bu Concrete Elevator with Head House 
1927—Washburn Crosby Co. (Minneapolis), Kansas City. 
Drier House and Plant Additions 
1927—Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas. 
300,000 bus Additional Sierane 


Inquire of any of these concerns about our work. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


MUTUAL BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Buffalo—Receipts by Lake 
Receipts of flour and grain at Buffalo, N. Y., by lake, by caiendar years (000’s omitted): 


R 





a 


188,451 
156,113 
179,948 
180,276 
133,622 
163,504 
134,610 
74,396 
66,395 
68,267 
94,924 
138,669 
166,670 
100,443 
114,129 
108.226 
67,495 
50,450 
61,084 
63,857 
66,658 
65,645 
40,437 


Oats Barley 
10,778 28,991 
15,783 
32,993 
27,670 
10,322 


Flaxseed 
6,403 
4,012 
8,467 


Rye 
11,439 


32,745 25,733 14,618 





Chicago—First Arrivals of New Grain 
Dates of the first arrivals of new grain at Chicago: 


Year— Winter wheat Spring wheat 
June 28 July 29 
June 21 Aug. 2 

. June 26 July 23 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 7 
July 31 
July 22 
July 26 
July 18 
July 25 
Aug. 13 


Corn 
Oc 


Oats 
July 23 
July 26 
July 15 
July 30 
July 24 
July 20 
July 12 
July 24 
July 15 
July 15 
July 24 


Barley 
July 21 
July 26 
July 21 
Aug. 6 
July 26 
July 21 


July 16 July 14 





England—Average Wheat Prices 


Average yearly prices for wheat in Eng- 
land, per quarter of 480 Ibs and per bushel 
of 60 Ibs: 

Perqr Per bu Pergqr Perbu 
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Winnipeg—Wheat Inspection 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg and oth- 
er points in western Canada, in bushels, by 
crop years ended Aug. 31 for years up to 
1924-25; since that date crop years ended 
July 31: 
1926-27... 
1925-26... 
1924-25*.. 
1923-24.. 
1922-23... 
1921-22... 
1920-21... 
1919-20... 
1918-19... 
1917-18... 


336,231,814 
353,760,220 
214,389,710 
291,268,150 
301,136,839 
231,606,000 
187,186,000 
122,688,800 
133,613,750 
156,612,125 
1916-17... 192,070,700 
1916-16... 338,419,200 
1914-15... 107,916,750 
1913-14... 158,013,450 
1912-13... 141,716,125 
1911-12... 145,937,700 
1910-11... 87,618,950 
1909-10... 94,922,385 8,691,800 
*For 11 months ending July 31, 1925. 


1908-09... 
1907-08... 
1906-07... 
1905-06.... 
1904-05.... 39,784,500 
1903-04.... 40,396,650 
1902-03.... 51,833,000 
1901-02.... 45,651,800 
1900-01.... 12,355,380 
1899-1900... 26,258,710 
1898-99..... 7,982,000 

6,453,000 
1896-97..... 7,753,850 
1895-96..... 9,042,800 


75,466,030 
54,404,150 
+ 73,097,950 
65,849,940 





Montreal—Navigation Season 


First arrivals and last departures of ocean 
vessels at Montreal for a number of years: 


Arrival Departure 


i 
WIWDOADAH ADAG 


— 





Canada—Moisture Percentage 

While Canadian law does not fix the 
amount of moisture permissible in flour, 
there is a rule to the effect that 13% per 
cent is the maximum. Canadian mills ship- 
ping flour to tropical and semitropical coun- 
tries make it a rule to have the moisture 
content of such flour not more than 12 per 
cent. 





London—“The Baltic” 


The principal wheat trading exchange in 
London is known as “The Baltic,” in St. 
Mary Axe. The name in full of this ex- 
change is ‘‘The Baltic, Mercantile & Ship- 
ping Exchange, Ltd.” In connection with 
it the wheat cargo business in London is 
principally carried on. It is not a public 
exchange, and only actual members may 
make use of it. 

Wheat options are not dealt in on this 
exchange or anywhere else in London, nor 
are samples shown, The membership is 
large, including those shipping linseed, and 
some other trades in addition to grain. 





Liverpool—Grain Trading 


The unit in the Liverpool future and cash 
grain market is the cental of 100 lbs. This 
unit applies to the options and to cash grain 
where traded in on delivered or landed 
terms, whether spot or forward. On trad- 
ing done on c.i.f. terms the unit of measure 
for practically all descriptions of imported 
wheat is the quarter of 480 lbs. The unit 
on which English wheat is sold is the 
hundredweight of 112 lbs. 

The size of a cargo of wheat is variable. 
A sailing ship cargo runs from 56,000 to 
64,000 bus up to as high as 160,000, and 
sometimes more. A steamer cargo may be 
from 160,000 bus up to 320,000, with the av- 
erage usually reckoned at 240,000. 





Canada—Milling Profits 
Earnings of four leading Canadian mill- 
ing companies for two last business years 
(years ended Aug. 31, except that of the 
Maple Leaf Co., which ended March 31): 


-— Profits, Capital and 
1927 1926 bonds 
$1,755,332 $1,000,873 $6,850,000 


634,378 
388,796 
469,345 


Ogilvie 

Lake of the 
Woods 

West. Canada. 

Maple Leaf... 


271,791 6,400,000 
328,096 3,650,000 
432,757 7,274,000 





London—Rye Terms 


There is a contract form applying to 
grain, so designated. One of the numerous 
clauses reads: 

“Slightly dry warmth not injuring the 
grain not to be objected to, but damage by 
sea water or otherwise to be taken by buyer 
with an allowance for deterioration calcu- 
lated on percentage basis on contract price 
to be fixed by arbitration in London accord- 
ing to rules indorsed on contract.” 





European Market Days 


A list showing the market days in various 
European cities: 
London: Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
“Liverpool: Tuesday and Friday. 
Glasgow: Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Leith: Wednesday, 
Belfast: Friday. 
Dublin: Friday. 
Amsterdam: Monday, 
Friday. 
a Rotterdam: Monday, Tuesday and Thurs- 
ay. 
Hamburg: Daily. 
Copenhagen: Daily. 
Oslo: Tuesday and Friday. 
Stockholm: Daily. 
Gothenburg: Daily. 


Wednesday and 








Cc da—Inspecti Charges 
Fees chargeable for the inspection of 
staple articles under the general inspection 

and grain inspection acts of Canada: 
Inspection of grain: per car, $1; in car- 
goes, $1 per 1,000 bus. 
Weighing of grain: 
goes, $1 per 1,000 bus. 
Inspection of hay: per car, $1. 


per car, $1; in car- 


*Barrels. 


Receipts and shipments of grain and flour at Philadelphia, by calendar 


omitted): 


Boston—Receipts and Exports 


Receipts and exports of grain and grain products at Boston, Mass., by calendar years 
as compiled by the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange (000’s omitted): : 


RECEIPTS 


Flour, - 


Rushel 


Mill- 





bbls Wheat 


14,418 
8,891 
6,337 
9,395 


Oats 
1,184 
1,445 
1,597 
2,237 
2,207 
4,066 
1,727 


4,199 


Rye 
267 
38 
251 


EXPORTS 


. feed, 
Barley tons 
2,227 
938 
1,778 
384 
108 
128 
40 
127 
2,775 
453 
60 
565 
$75 
988 
264 
423 
48 
170 
407 
238 
88 


1 m OI cr te to 6S Oo me tO 


Bushels————__, feed, 


Oats 
ove 39 
43 419 
5 1,128 
78 
697 
2,901 
7 


Corn 


19 
129 
1,811 
1,358 
26 
324 
1,096 
2,278 
682 
195 
3,991 
1,764 
6,446 
2,750 
2,067 


Rye 
193 


Barley tons 


1,406 


CORD CO RD NOM ROMs 6 ee 





Philadelphia—Grain and Flour Movement 


Wheat, bus 


Wheat, bus 


RECE 
Flour, bbls 
2,194 
2,213 
2,521 
2,612 
3,318 


SHIPM 
Flour, bbls 
237 


IPTS 


Corn, bus 
722 


ENTS 
Corn, bus 
58 


Oats, bus 
1,302 
2,802 
7,290 
2,500 
3,750 


Oats, bus 
54 


83 72 
*Figures not given out, by request of the government. 


(000’s omitted): 





Baltimore—Receipts and Exports 
Receipts and exports of grain and grain products at Baltimore, Md., 


RECEIPTS 


Bushel 


April 4, 1928 


Corn 


meal, 
bbls 


Barley, bus 


Barley, bus 
1,239 











Corn 
1,283 
1,882 
2,859 
3,109 
9,153 
42,983 
22,169 
5,310 
3,393 


14,482 


Oats 

990 
1,935 
2,117 


26,443 
5,791 
17,481 
3,170 


EXPORTS 


Bushels 


771 
630 
4,527 
8,037 
10,872 
20,010 
13,407 
20,933 
7,804 
2,882 
9,074 


10,219 
6,171 
1,581 

579 


‘ 





20,883 
26,257 
9,716 
8,980 


Corn 
582 
2,383 
999 
2,418 
9,492 
40,6589 





21,862 


1,788 


13,988 


11,382 


--Oatmeal— 
cases sacks 
1 


#204 
*326 
*167 
*229 
*159 


r-Oatmeal— 
cases sacks 
28 


eee 


1 


years (000's 


Rye, bus 
1,214 436 
1,068 443 
1,240 1,473 
634 1,850 
726 

2,237 

1,304 

2,546 

971 

337 

,206 

385 

285 

480 

107 

387 84 


Rye, bus 
411 

469 
1,474 
597 1,430 
148 648 
10 2,326 
22 1,098 
183 2,323 
2,502 7,816 
5671 335 
50 1,186 
1,220 368 
659 1,223 
631 470 
coos 79 


1,035 
1/259 


by calendar years 


Flour, Millfeed, 


Flour, Millfeed, 

bbis tons 
490 
462 
570 
892 
750 
526 
608 
1,871 
2,348 
2,273 








Ap 


ye 


SbAzZORPrutEerEe sas 


mt a ED me Ge Ges te ee 


Ap ee 





1928 


years, 


eal— 
sacks 


00's 


, bus 
436 
443 

1,473 

1,850 
726 

2, 237 

L304 

2,546 

1,971 

L337 

L,206 
385 

1.285 
480 
107 
84 


bus 


ears 


-ed, 
ons 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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STOCKS AND SUPPLIES OF UNITED STATES GRAIN AND PRODUCTS 


A Section Devoted to Statistics Dealing With the Quantities of Grain and Grain Products Held at Various Important 
Centers During the Past Year and With Comparisons for Previous Twelve Monthly Periods. 


QUARTERLY REPORT ON WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


Statistics compiled by United States Department of Commerce showing stocks of wheat 


and wheat flour held by a number of mills reporting to the department, by quarters: 








Wheat stocks held by mills, in bushels 





— 
JY oh n igs 
§ ' 3 ® 5 ~ ae =% ~ “55 5 g 
Sw £ & ae 3 ¢ §%.o £ —F | | 
& a =| p > = fis = ES ra) aoe o 
w> o >? oe) o E EOP 3 Fa} s @ = Ee 52 
ak cs ~° ua -” a Oo £ € 3 os weaeaugeto 
=8 a he os ” o +f @ a3 - sESEE & 
2° : ac 25 Pp .. en8 23 es : g, “33 
8 I a a’ 3 Qk a5 a. ake P-] Pw ef 
23 2 3 e338 : a3 bes ES e325 . 3 EG_5 
ee Se mE 338 8 BE Bee 5 BEE 3 seges” 
Date on which 63 és 3a BSS 3 28 ° Zo 3 eseiss 
quarter ended— zo 7% a* Ze? £& ag° aed g° g°- B _ Liglbalies 8 
ES eee 852 1,011 662,129 89.5 8,842,323 14,106,519 3,640,221 18,587,384 70,460,902 115,637,349 4,539,905 
Py BN PED Sav ccdececssscnes 828 989 640,414 89.1 6,227,681 12,149,986 3,984,233 16,119,698 77,246,287 115,727,885 4,226,505 
CE <cetsee a ka ek eke os 826 995 649,297 90.1 2,557,328 3,883,561 1,605,263 10,394,884 34,148,732 52,589,768 3,556,423 
Ch Ee 6 0.506.604.0600 6:0 8% 841 1,009 635,939 90.5 6,061,727 6,849,757 5,837,550 6,450,960 60,571,599 85,771,593 4,126,927 
 ) - BSS ree 868 1,026 634,938 87.5 8,472,320 11,952,564 10,658,144 13,486,798 71,842,824 116,412,650 4,336,050 
Be BU, BOBS ec ccccecsccccese 861 —— 060Ct~—“‘“‘it«C 87.4 8,915,936 12,036,741 8,570,262 15,377,702 79,872,599 124,778,240 4,217,165 
CE 6556650046 ee oe 4s 6 833 eee 87.4 2,517,452 2,998,477 1,139,307 6,732,484 22,446,596 35,834,316 3,121,724 
i ee ...ekene heroes es 841 ee 0 0—t—“‘“ OC OO 88.4 4,673,507 7,098,664 3,646,572 3,294,355 45,926,186 64,639,284 3,888,377 
7 4 
i; is EE 6605s 60 wee eee sees 848 36 8 = = =—=«§©=—6 seeses 88.0 7,553,838 12,696,901 82,857,834 103,108,573 4,584,411 
rr By BORD cecvocsenceesoses 810 nm » Janeen 87.4 2,157,529 3,436,940 26,719,222 32,313,691 3,346,913 


*This percentage is arrived at by taking the total United States flour output to be that 


reported at the most recent census of manufactures. 





United States—Flour Stocks in Cities 


Flour stocks in 10 United States cities on the first day of each month for the past four 
years, with comparisons of the aggregate figures with those of preceding years, in barrels: 


Phila- St. Balti- Milwau- 
1927— delphia N. York Chicago Louis Toledo more Detroit Boston kee Duluth 
Meme, Bai ccave 151,000 69,000 37,000 72,000 24,000 40,000 20,000 33,000 1,000 171,000 
SS Gare 161,000 63,000 32,000 71,000 27,000 38,000 21,000 29,000 4,000 175,000 
| ee aeeee 153,000 68,000 31,000 60,000 21,000 35,000 20,000 29,000 3,000 84,000 
SS aa 132,000 52,000 29,000 67,000 16,000 37,000 18,000 39,000 3,000 124,000 
ee B secvceve 124,000 49,000 26,000 72,000 29,000 36,000 17,000 27,000 4,000 168,000 
ee 107,000 43,000 26,000 63,000 34,000 40,000 21,000 30,000 58,000 130,000 
Ge B cecncss 94,000 41,000 28,000 62,000 29,000 42,000 21,000 28,000 37,000 117,000 
eS ee 85,000 38,000 27,000 72,000 19,000 38,000 20,000 27,000 31,000 102,000 
eer 74,000 44,000 29,000 77,000 22,000 35,000 21,000 26,000 16,000 104,000 
nk. ie eéuweax 74,000 50,000 29,000 72,000 21,000 38,000 23,000 31,000 18,000 179,000 
Mts D cecsese 93,000 53,000 32,000 72,000 19,000 40,000 24,000 30,000 63,000 205,000 
mes B cocaves 106,000 58,000 31,000 72,000 20,000 40,000 25,000 33,000 43,000 241,000 
1926— , 
BOR. 2 cvrcvne 121,000 48,000 32,000 67,000 24,000 40,000 21,000 31,000 5,000 65,000 
BOR 2 scccces 107,000 35,000 29,000 65,000 22,000 37,000 18,000 30,000 10,000 80,000 
March 1 ..... 112,000 32,000 27,000 57,000 22,000 35,000 17,000 29,000 10,000 81,000 
Benes B accces 107,000 30,000 28,000 64,000 26,000 38,000 20,000 29,000 9,000 87,000 
Bee & cccvecs 109,000 28,000 28,000 61,000 22,000 40,000 21,000 31,000 30,000 301,000 
Se ED ceccss 98,000 27,000 24,000 55,000 21,000 37,000 20,000 29,000 55,000 249,000 
Oy D cccccce 100,000 30,000 27,000 37,000 26,000 40,000 21,000 31,000 35,000 226,000 
is OC aeocnss 86,000 36,000 33,000 31,000 96,000 42,000 20,000 29,000 39,000 255,000 
re 2 sancas 95,000 49,000 33,000 638,000 96,000 45,000 19,000 30,000 9,000 251,000 
Me BR ccccecs 103,000 53,000 29,000 69,000 12,000 46,000 21,000 32,000 30,000 328,000 
Mes B scccess 122,000 68,000 30,000 76,000 27,000 40,000 20,000 33,000 26,000 395,000 
BOG. BD cwcvcee 134,000 64,000 34,000 61,000 24,000 42,000 22,000 34,000 24,000 378,000 
1925— 
TOM. 1 wcccces 146,000 45,000 27,000 90,000 34,000 48,000 27,000 30,000 10,000 51,000 
Feb. 2 ncscccs 125,000 44,000 28,000 76,000 37,000 45,000 25,000 22,000 5,000 46,000 
March 1 ..... 156,000 42,000 29,000 62,000 40,000 60,000 20,000 32,000 8,000 43,000 
Apert 2 nccces 163,000 39,000 30,000 73,000 42,000 48,000 21,000 29,000 9,000 169,000 
MOP LD ccccces 106,000 35,000 26,000 64,000 40,000 50,000 20,000 21,000 18,000 214,000 
SUMO ED ceccece 121,000 27,000 25,000 54,000 31,000 46,000 21,000 21,000 16,000 205,000 
OU BD ceccces 101,000 25,000 24,000 41,000 25,000 40,000 19,000 25,000 50,000 198,000 
AMG. 1 ccccces 108,000 35,000 27,000 52,000 24,000 42,000 20,000 30,000 23,000 226,000 
Se ree 94,000 37,000 28,000 64,000 25,000 38,000 19,000 31,000 20,000 246,000 
ee Se 88,000 45,000 26,000 72,000 28,000 40,000 20,000 34,000 17,000 278,000 
an © atsdess 99,000 33,000 26,000 80,000 16,000 38,000 18,000 33,000 30,000 424,000 
es Be cecses 110,000 45,000 30,000 68,000 22,000 41,000 20,000 31,000 25,000 352,000 
1924— 
ne tt OO 182,000 39,000 31,000 110,000 36,000 62,000 40,000 33,000 8,000 67,000 
NE Sere 166,000 36,000 28,000 92,000 35,000 46,000 35,000 31,000 12,000 46,000 
March 1 ...... 136,000 38,000 31,000 91,000 29,000 42,000 20,000 34,000 14,000 60,000 
err + 144,000 29,000 29,000 85,000 26,000 40,000 20,000 34,000 11,000 123,000 
SS eae 138,000 31,000 28,000 76,000 49,000 44,000 25,000 33,000 14,000 311,000 
OS eee 122,000 27,000 30,000 84,000 38,000 46,000 22,000 34,000 17,000 288,000 
2 111,000 27,000 35,000 75,000 33,000 42,000 20,000 32,000 21,000 353,000 
My D cccvsed 108,000 27,000 82,000 64,000 23,000 46,000 22,000 36,000 36,000 396,000 
J ee 100,000 34,000 33,000 69,000 26,000 45,000 25,000 35,000 25,000 411,000 
we euscetes 110,000 41,000 34,000 72,000 28,000 50,000 30,000 38,000 55,000 365,000 
Dy BS cvcvies 118,000 46,000 32,000 73,000 33,000 48,000 28,000 37,000 26,000 327,000 
wer S vsswess 129,000 42,000 28,000 72,000 37,000 45,000 25,000 32,000 12,000 306,000 


MONTHLY TOTALS, BY YEARS 
Monthly totals for the foregoing 10 cities from 1917 through 1927, in barrels (000’s 
omitted) : 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 


Or 618 454 508 588 592 670 719 752 608 331 502 
ee 621 433 463 527 629 578 656 779 588 291 578 
a ae 494 421 482 498 601 541 626 809 567 222 438 
ky eae 507 438 623 541 713 572 601 826 472 324 723 
SLL 6 p60 450:9.5 552 673 594 749 975 684 666 897 633 326 784 
gt ES 552 615 567 708 868 665 593 908 760 512 920 
fee 496 573 548 749 734 672 492 934 708 527 662 
NT SS 5 a0. 435 459 667 587 790 936 860 500 727 598 382 463 
SE eee 448 690 602 803 788 801 641 571 483 442 367 
Se eee 535 723 646 823 909 834 853 777 722 606 437 
= Se 631 827 797 768 894 878 1,073 927 770 781 523 
eS Se 671 834 744 728 892 611 1,006 865 936 754 575 





Disposition of Feed Crops on Farms 


Percentages of farm consumption in the United States of feed crops by the several 
kinds of live stock, as estimated by several thousand voluntary crop reporters, covering 
the actual amount fed to each class of stock: 


Mill- 

Corn Oats Barley Rye Wheat Hay Silage feed 

To horses ... 24.5 67.8 17.7 26.5 5.4 44.6 1.7 5.6 
To cattle ... 19.2 13.2 11.9 5.5 6.4 61.4 96.9 44.2 
To swine ... 60.3 10.8 69.9 53.4 29.1 x 2.2 41.5 
To sheep ... ecese 9 2.3 eee eee nes 3.8 1.1 3.7 
oe > 6.1 5.9 10.5 14.6 69.1 1 5.0 





Wheat Production and Disappearance 


Figures compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture, showing the pro- 
duction, trade, total disappearance and disappearance per capita of wheat, by countries: 








000’s omitted-—_—______, §Average 

Dis- disappearance 

Net trade appearance Number per capita, bus 

Produc- movement, within the popu- Period Pre- 

Country— tion, bus bus country, bus lation included 1921-24 vious 
Canada 359,235 *249,362 109,873 9,008 1921, ’24 12.2 9.5 
Belgium 12,872 138,805 51,677 7,638 1921-24 6.8 8.3 
PRARSO ccccccsccccce 280.883 136,829 317,712 39,523 1921-24 8.0 7.9 
Australia 127,353 *86,106 41,247 6,691 1921-24 7.2 6.5 
Bulgaria 32,871 *3,730 29,141 4,940 1921-24 5.9 5.0 
Ttaly wcccccccccsccccccese 205,348 194,219 299,567 37,989 1921-24 7.9 5.4 
GRRE scccvccececcenceees 137,377 +2,010 139,387 21,763 1923 6.4 6.1 
APBORUMA coccccccccccces 197,699 *142,662 55,037 9,391 1921-24 5.9 5.2 
United States ........... 835,628 *211,086 624,542 109,956 1921-24 5.7 6.3 
United Kingdom ........ 62,277 +207,878 270,155 47,506 1922 5.7 6.0 
ERUMGOLY wccccccccccccece 56,680 *10,902 45,778 8,117 1920 5.6 ee 
Switzerland .......cscees 3,157 115,089 18,246 3,902 1923 4.7 6.0 
DOUEED cocccvcccesecece 9,060 Rivece 9,060 1,602 1923 5.7 ee 
GED cv cccoccsesecaeneese 25,074 *2,759 22,315 3,918 1925 5.7 3.4 
RROUEMORIA ceccccccccecces 85,777 *4,636 81,141 16,497 1921-23 4.9 4.0 
Netherlands ............. 6,391 123,938 30,329 7,298 1924 4.2 4.2 
PUTER vo vec vevecevens 8,779 6,416 15,195 3,377 1924 4.5 3.5 
DEED. ac ccnccceececnsee 7,833 716,400 24,233 6,537 1923 3.9 ee 
COE covncccccveseses 93,840 752,988 146,828 62,450 1924 2.4 3.2 
DEE 66.969 4000000006066 295,895 *11,760 284,135 137,747 1923 2.1 2.7 
TRIES coccccccccvcceseses 37,124 16,539 43,663 13,886 1924 3.1 2.5 
BweGen .csccscccsecccecs 9,899 8,851 18,750 6,036 1924 3.1 2.6 
| rere 10,273 Secoce 10,273 6,041 1920 1.7 1.8 
SORTER, cccccccvccsess 53,780 *4,778 49,002 12,492 1924 3.9 2.5 
PRGEEED. cocccccccscccccosse 11,584 +2,791 14,375 14,235 1921 1.0 ee 
British India ........... 337,587 *22,798 314,789 318,859 1921 1.0 8 
FEDER cccvcsecvccecvcccees 27,469 $20,437 47,906 59,464 1923 8 5 





| 


Totals, above countries, 
excluding Russia ..... 3,035,850 *205,629 2,830,221 838,117 3.4 


*Net exports. tNet imports. {Not available. §Includes amounts used for seeding, for 
loss in milling, waste, and livestock feeding as well as for human consumption. These 
figures do not take into account the stocks on hand at the beginning and end of the 
periods shown. 





United States—Wheat Supplies and Distribution 


Wheat crops of the United States, with supplies carried over, as compared with the 
quantities used’ for seed, exported and used for domestic consumption, as estimated by the 


eee Daily Trade Bulletin, by crop years ended June 30, in millions of bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 7 





Total supplies—————_,_ — Total distribution 





--Supply on hand— Left on hand— Con- 

Farmers Second *Total Farmers’ Second sump- 

Crop hands hands supply Seeding hands hands Exports. tion 

oe | AO eee 831 21 a 905 85 27 57 216 520 
ow , Ae eee eee 676 29 57 778 83 21 39 106 529 
ee ee 864 31 75 976 85 29 57 258 547 
EEE Te 797 36 67 928 80 31 75 156 586 
| See 868 32 49 969 90 36 67 222 554 
sy, Eee 815 54 25 912 85 32 42 280 473 
BORO$B1.. weccccccece 833 48 103 1,035 85 54 25 366 505 
BORSSRS. co ccccccccces 968 20 34 1,027 90 48 103 220 566 
1918-18... .cccvccces 921 8 9 949 100 20 34 288 507 
1917-18....... TrTry 637 16 32 708 95 8 20 133 452 
lo) | Be ee 636 74 89 824 80 16 32 204 492 
SP RSPES er ccescievces 1,025 29 26 1,080 84 74 89 243 590 
WOREo1G. . wccccvdecces 891 32 44 967 86 29 26 333 493 
BOER oRS. cc cccseccece 763 35 65 853 82 $2 44 146 549 
ptt 2? Breerre eee 730 24 54 808 71 35 55 143 504 
eer 621 34 58 713 72 24 54 80 483 
BORGeRD.. .cccccccece 635 36 49 720 77 34 58 69 482 


*Includes imports. 





Wheat Supplies March 1 


Total supplies of wheat in the United States on March 1, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture, in bushels: 


Country mills 


On farms Commercial visible and elevators Total 

|) Pees Pee ee 130,444,000 53,306,000 85,942,000 269,962,000 
| SPP eerie eee eee 100,137,000 38,925,000 76,333,000 215,395,000 
A errerr y eee. eet 112,095,000 70,677,000 67,673,000 250,445,000 
BES 0 8s ceabndsoetenteeade 137,721,000 64,072,000 98,284,000 300,077,000 
re re ery te 156,087,000 54,562,000 102,908,000 313,557,000 
MG 4.00.56 £06 Nad es b4h60.0% 134,253,000 46,714,000 75,071,000 256,038,000 
er eee ee 217,037,000 31,945,000 87,075,000 337,057,000 
A Aree ere 169,904,000 58,632,000 123,233,000 351,769,000 
BERR cece ccspkecsocsnestes 128,703,000 127,207,000 107,037,000 362,947,000 
BOOMs ccrvcsseesesvectsisers 107,745,000 15,484,000 66,138,000 189,367,000 
BEG c ccs cosccaceveressec.es 100,650,000 54,160,000 89,173,000 243,983,000 

VYETETULLO EEE 244,448,000 73,748,000 155,027,000 473,223,000 
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ITED STATES AND CANADA—WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat stocks in the United States and Canada on the first day of each month in 1927, 
as reported by the Chicago Daily Frade Bulletin and the Minneapolis Market Record, in 














bushels: 
January a March April May June 
New England .......... 18,000 19,000 28,000 25,000 23,000 17,000 
New York and N. Jersey 10,316,000 6,298,000 5,136,000 2,273,000 3,469,000 2,562,000 
Pennsylvania, Delaware. 802,000 671,000 493,000 326,000 244,000 598,000 
PP ee 1,806,000 1,293,000 1,206,000 942,000 596,000 330,000 
Virginia and W. Virginia 206,000 145,000 121,000 105,000 86,000 80,000 
SPT rr eres 3,082,000 3,025,000 3,376,000 3,192,000 2,186,000 1,721,000 
DEED ccccccvcrdcsccs 438,000 533,000 433,000 403,000 335,000 311,000 
DE. Svat eecccecsedes 2,393,000 2,008,000 1,821,000 1,418,000 840,000 769,000 
DE neSedeeesevess cs 4,354,000 3,697,000 3,586,000 3,504,000 2,982,000 2,891,000 
POO ccccccccccccece 2,157,000 1,757,000 1,462,000 1,020,000 732,000 565,000 
Tennessee .........+++0¢ 1,542,000 1,349,000 1,077,000 740,000 640,000 472,000 
Louisiana, Texas and 
SOND, co cécececaee 8,857,000 7,384,000 5,132,000 4,369,000 3,610,000 2,916,000 
BEMUOTE cccescccccncsee 16,618,000 14,094,000 14,875,000 13,006,000 9,067,000 6,495,000 
BEE 06.0006 6606008006 6,831,000 6,048,000 5,540,000 4,817,000 3,788,000 2,811,000 
ME 05006008 08s 0 c0venee 516,000 489.000 454,000 399,000 319,000 253,000 
PUOMTOREE ce cccsccccccce 3,529,000 3,201,000 3,226,000 2,351,000 1,687,000 1,123,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Dakotas ......... 44,334,000 42,993,000 42,279,000 37,065,000 28,072,000 20,144,000 
Rocky Mountain States.. 737,000 595,000 546,000 440,000 402,000 409,000 
Pacific Coast States .... 4,686,000 4,286,000 4,807,000 3,623,000 2,547,000 2,795,000 
Lakes, canal and rivers. 85,00 85,000 85,000 85,000 355,000 184,000 
GED So cececcccevvece 123,044,000 118,467,000 116,331,000 106,940,000 80,153,000 657,618,000 
WOOD we cccescecsens 236,350,000 218,437,000 212,013,000 187,043,000 142,132,000 104,054,000 
Totals, 1926 231,774,000 211,082,000 199,351,000 171,747,000 147,551,000 107,186,000 
Totals, 1925 .. 239,460,000 215,086,000 200,161,000 179,057,000 135,647,000 107,836,000 
Totals, 1924 263,403,000 251,841,000 240,332,000 224,508,000 179,480,000 131,894,000 
WORE, BESS vocccveveess 221,711,000 208,935,000 196,897,000 173,798,000 153,288,000 103,471,000 
July August September October November December 
New England .......... 14,000 21,000 23,000 24,000 26,000 33,000 
New York and N. Jersey 2,456,000 1,792,000 2,960,000 4,932,000 8,437,000 15,555,000 
Pennsylvania, Delaware. 137,000 565,000 1,606,000 1,061,000 1,024,000 841,000 
PPT Terr eee 142,000 1,628,000 2,764,000 2,283,000 2,038,000 1,489,000 
Virginia and W. Virginia 76,000 243,000 302,000 425,000 275,000 228,000 
ED. 65800000002 eeeeecee 1,345,000 2,301,000 6,163,000 5,383,000 5,315,000 5,432,000 
BERR ce cccccoccesecs 323,000 404,000 547,000 564,000 613,000 547,000 
PPT Terrerrrr es 567,000 1,971,000 3,842,000 3,595,000 3,132,000 2,560,000 
BENGE occcccccneceeces 1,936,000 6,532,000 8,528,000 7,758,000 6,803,000 7,420,000 
MOUSER ccccccsccvcese 269,000 1,215,000 2,384,000 2,058,000 2,266,000 2,092,000 
y, PT EPEP EET TEST 239,000 804,000 1,428,000 1,662,000 1,523,000 1,312,000 
Louisiana, Texas and 
SOE ce ccccccveve 4,488,000 7,773,000 8,997,000 8,351,000 7,135,000 6,840,000 
BONED cc ccc tccnsoecens 3,154,000 7,604,000 20,488,000 21,286,000 18,103,000 18,504,000 
DEE xn-06050 040 5.000005 2,065,000 6,603,000 7,895,000 7,758,000 6,885,000 6,685,000 
BE eo ccsccvesscescceres 115,000 222,000 277,000 376,000 515,000 483,000 
BONNE co cccccccccscce 1,016,000 2,754,000 5,157,000 4,392,000 3,740,000 3,113,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Dakotas ......... 15,840,000 9,797,000 17,164,000 62,483,000 68,623,000 62,843,000 
Rocky Mountain States.. 313,000 381,000 445,000 461,000 528,000 525,000 
Pacific Coast States...... 2,431,000 3,429,000 7,135,000 7,125,000 6,768,000 6,045,000 
Lakes, canal and rivers.. 600,000 714,000 2,091,000 2,059,000 1,823,000 1,986,000 
GOMOER cc ccceccvcacenees 45,127,000 42,418,000 27,045,000 21,854,000 71,567,000 120,486,000 
WOOGIE, seccccccdsece 82,652,000 99,171,000 127,241,000 155,890,000 217,139,000 265,017,000 
Se. , BAe 65,648,000 81,921,000 122,541,000 167,887,000 205,763,000 244,254,000 
TORREE, BORD csc cccecseve 81,406,000 72,108,000 77,909,000 158,282,000 175,414,000 202,818,000 
oe | eee eee 97,889,000 98,848,000 127,540,000 148,216,000 200,766,000 235,428,000 
Totals, 1923 .......+00. 76,887,000 76,470,000 93,089,000 146,008,000 204,463,000 238,198,000 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA—FLOUR STOCKS 


Flour stocks in the United States and Canada on the first day of each month, as re- 
ported by the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and the Minneapolis Market Record, in barrels: 














1927— January February March April May June 
Now BEingland ...cccscccccccves 46,000 41,000 48,000 59,000 48,000 52,000 
New York and New Jersey ..... 123,000 110,000 98,000 92,000 91,000 89,000 
Pennsylvania and Delaware .... 210,000 195,000 170,000 153,000 145,000 127,000 
Err re cree 46,000 43,000 40,000 41,000 40,000 44,000 
Virginia and West Virginia .... 13,000 14,000 10,000 11,000 10,000 13,000 
GED ccc eceeeerccresesvcensevece 76,000 77,000 63,000 60,000 75,000 $2,000 
BERSMIMOR co voecccccvccceseovecs 50,000 48,000 44,000 43,000 43,000 52,000 
BEEN Se vcdccevesnsceesseenes 52,000 49,000 44,000 37,000 48,000 49,000 
PRRUNOE nec cicccccececccuseveves 78,000 69,000 63,000 62,000 57,000 62,000 
TOUS ccc ccccsvevccecocccene 28,000 29,000 27,000 22,000 20,000 19,000 
TWOMMORESS cc ccccccccsccesceouses 24,000 23,000 27,000 31,000 33,000 49,000 
Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma 113,000 115,000 83,000 83,000 77,00 84,000 
MEisBOUT nccccccscccerccccsccece 185,000 181,000 151,000 173,000 180,000 171,000 
TEBRGRD ccccccccceccsccccseccese 126,000 117,000 108,000 107,000 106,000 84,000 
PE Sekwanecbyseerereerteeeeen 14,000 13,000 12,000 12,000 11,000 10,000 
Oe EV ETURRECLULT ER Ce 41,000 45,000 43,000 51,000 53,000 54,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas.. 437,000 459,000 292,000 331,000 368,000 373,000 
Rocky Mountain States ........ 16,000 17,000 14,000 14,000 19,000 18,000 
Pacific Coast States ..........+. 625,000 635,000 590,000 525,000 475,000 485,000 
CGR cccccccceccccacsenscneee 86,000 84,000 72,000 76,000 83,000 90,000 

WHE cic vcevesessecedvceee 2,389,000 2,364,000 1,999,000 1,983,000 1,982,000 2,007,000 

1927— July August September October November December 
New Bingland .......sccccsseee 45,000 43,000 42,000 46,000 47,000 56,000 
New York and New Jersey...... 88,000 87,000 93,000 98,000 106,000 116,000 
Pennsylvania and Delaware .... 113,000 106,000 97,000 93,000 116,000 132,000 
Maryland ...ccccccccsccccccsecs 47,000 43,000 are ane oa ane ey 4 

4 Jirginia..... 13,000 11,000 ’ ’ , ’ 
= baron a, = : Ceseeeeee 2 77,000 88,000 86,000 73,000 80,000 
Michigan 39,000 43,000 49,000 52,000 50,009 
SED Suié-0 0606606 400.68 0:8%.0.0:0.010 60,000 62,000 “© 62,000 81,000 70,000 
DEE. e664 0060040000 05600 00.0% 58,000 61,000 65,000 71,000 68,000 
Kentucky 25,000 24,000 25,000 28,000 29,000 
oo aoe eame unset 

4 d Oklahoma. 88,000 98,000 105,00 ’ » ° 
Lend i pioasap se ee ae 156,000 434.000 198,000 205,000 201,000 182,000 
TEAMGRS cece cccccccccccccsscsecs 107,000 109,000 111,000 109,000 118,000 98,000 
BE Ke bebo ccnccccvcreceeeeeces 8,000 13,000 11,000 13,000 15,000 16,000 
OIE, ccc ccccecccsensecccees 47,000 ote 000 53,000 67,000 69,000 55,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas.. 333,000 77,000 312,000 428,000 525,000 550,000 
Rocky Mountain States ........ 5,000 ty 000 18,000 19,000 26,000 22,000 
Pacific Coast States ........... 575,000 450,000 475,000 550,000 540,000 600,000 
GOMER ccccveeccsceccccsccveces 78,000 71,000 78,000 80,000 92,000 90,000 

WOTMIS cvccccececcccccvesers 2,009,000 2,098,000 1,964,000 2,227,000 2,408,000 2,348,000 

1926— January February March April May June 
TOW BMMOMRE oo cccccccecceccves 43,000 41,000 39,000 46,000 41,000 40,000 
New York and New Jersey ..... 89,000 73,000 70,000 74,000 73,000 71,000 
Pennsylvania and Delaware .... 143,000 129,000 130,000 129,000 131,000 115,000 
DEE sactescecocscesserecns 43,000 40,000 39,000 42,000 44,000 40,000 
Virginia and West Virginia .... 10,000 9,000 8,000 9,000 11,000 11,000 
CE 6544686606 0K0 se c0e2see00500 77,000 72,000 69,000 67,000 63,000 64,000 
PE, svc creer eecessvosedee 42,000 44,000 39,000 40,000 44,000 41,000 
PEE ce cccesccscercuscoccccee 54,000 48,000 45,000 45,000 49,000 64,000 
DEEL. S068 ecendceeeveveseccees 66,000 61,000 53,000 56,000 56,000 51,000 
DEE cccccccceseveioecesece 16,000 18,000 17,000 21,000 18,000 19,000 
EE vc nen Gbaweted 604.440 23,000 71,000 59,000 49,000 43,000 39,000 
Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma. 101,000 96,000 99,00 98,000 90,000 79,000 
) i PPT TT TET eee 81,000 168,000 161,000 164,000 182,000 158,000 
BME kes cvccnncevcrseeeqceece 95,000 88,000 86,000 89,000 95,000 93,000 
BL. BSB ee sb eccccedeceesoesesos 9,000 8,000 7,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
BEOUEGGER vccccccccccccseccecece 7,000 43,000 39,000 46,000 47,000 41,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas.. 274,000 318,000 294,000 279,000 574,000 507,000 
Rocky Mountain States ........ ,000 18,000 18,000 17,000 16,000 12,000 
Pacific Coast States ............ 675,000 630,000 650,000 690,000 650,000 600,000 
GOMGER ccc ccccccccccccccccccece 70,000 81,000 71,000 80,000 $2,000 75,000 

Totals .....ccceeeeeeeeees+ 2,068,000 2,056,000 1,993,000 2,051,000 2,319,000 2,130,000 
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1926— July August September October November December 
SOO TROON oo ccdcesesdsocceve 37,000 39,000 42,000 44,000 45,000 46,000 
New York and New Jersey...... 71,000 82,000 101,000 103,000 117,000 120,000 
Pennsylvania and Delaware .... 120,000 105,000 124,000 121,000 150,000 170,000 
Maryland 48,000 49,000 53,000 45,000 48,000 
Virginia and West. Virginia 15,000 15,000 12,000 14,000 14/000 
CE £640 0s 60:40 0 p40 0K beb e660 eee 145,000 153,000 61,000 88,000 77.000 
Michigan 40,000 39,000 44,000 126,000 50,000 
Indiana ... 57,000 63,000 42,000 50,000 48,000 
Pee 61,000 66,000 60,000 86,000 80,000 
Kentucky 26,000 32,000 26,000 33,000 33,000 
WD. onbcdbdpeecdcesacrees 27,000 26,900 36,000 25,000 28.000 27,000 
Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma 83,000 87,000 104,000 96,000 124,000 118,000 
Missouri .... 133,000 126,000 163,000 173,000 290,000 166,000 
TEMGRS ccccccces 81,000 94,000 101,000 86,000 157,000 106,000 
BOWE ceccccce 9,000 11,000 12,000 13,000 15,000 16,009 
Nebraska .... 41,000 47,000 45,000 29,000 42,000 35,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas. . be 000 548,000 525,000 638,000 727,000 734,000 
Rocky Mountain States ........ 0,600 15,000 17,000 17,000 17,000 17,000 
Pacific Coast States ............ 635'000 710,000 715,000 660,000 645,000 610,000 
COMOGER cececccccecccs oeeuesee «++ 67,000 69,000 80,000 67,000 81,000 85,000 

———_. 
Wetede cccvvccecs Ceesecoces 2,143,000 2,351,000 2,482,000 2,370,000 2,880,000 2,600,000 

1925— January February March April May June 
ek . . rr er 40,000 45,000 46,000 51,000 33,000 32,000 
New York and New Jersey cccee 93,000 85,000 87,000 81,000 74,000 65,000 
Pennsylvania and Delaware .... 168,000 146,000 177,000 180,000 125,000 138,000 
MND 555455 4440000%60086 ++. 51,000 48,000 54,000 52,000 58,000 53,000 
Virginia and ‘West Virginia Resue 11,000 9,000 9,000 9,000 7,000 6,000 

se s66o8eseseesketavesaess 91,000 97,000 95,000 96,000 95,000 79,000 
PEED cc cceseeecesecceese +++ 46,000 50,000 46,000 46,000 53,000 2,000 
Indiana .. eoccccces 36,000 42,000 40,000 39,000 40,000 49,000 
Th i564544-06000%40 468 Cees ° 56,000 57,000 62,000 67,000 62,000 55,000 
Kentucky ........ eececveccccccee 256,000 21,000 28,000 24,000 23,000 18,000 
WDD 0:50 6:0 0 6:000.0:0004006 «+» 84,000 29,000 28,000 25,000 23,000 20,000 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma ... 110,000 95,000 104,000 97,000 105,000 100,000 
EEEENEES ccccesescccececccecess SOD 202,000 188,000 195,000 167,000 151,000 
SED. 69.4:0.0000600560%6000 +eeee 118,000 104,000 111,000 109,000 110,000 99,000 
TOWS ccccccccce o06eeseee ° ++. 91,000 8,000 9,000 7,000 6,000 6,000 
PED 056560006.60%60 04064040 6,000 53,000 54,000 44,000 47,000 60,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas. 465,000 295,000 329,000 482,000 515,000 499,000 
Rocky Mountain States ........ 14,000 12,000 10,000 14,000 13,000 12,000 
Pacific Coast States ...... +. 450,000 485,000 490,000 485,000 450,000 390,000 
CED WS bs CK ces ebesisocuceseces 61,000 57,000 65,000 61,000 51,000 52,000 

WOU cavecedvvcs ebsesenee 2,145,000 1,940,000 2,032,000 2,164,000 2,057,000 1,926,000 

1925— July August September October November December 
DP SONNE cc cccewsieccsesee - 86,000 38,000 42,000 44,000 42,000 46,000 
New York and New Jersey eeees 64,000 76,000 82,000 91,000 77,000 93,000 
Pennsylvania and Delaware .... 119,000 125,000 114,000 115,000 126,000 137,000 
ne rere esse 47,000 48,000 44,000 45,000 42,000 45,000 
Virginia and ‘West Virginia eves 9,000 11,000 9,000 15,000 14,000 15,000 
GRID socsecccs oe 67,000 73,000 77,000 69,000 73,000 
Michigan eecce . 40,000 37,000 39,000 36,000 36,000 
Indiana ..... ee 60,000 53,000 52,000 47,000 53,000 
CS eae 58,000 59,000 57,000 60,000 62,000 
Kentucky 17,000 22,000 25,000 21,000 24,000 
Tennessee ....... eee 28,000 26,000 30,000 30,000 28,000 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma «++ 97,000 91,00 95,000 98,000 109,000 118,000 
po are «eee 120,000 138,000 173,000 185,000 204,000 194,000 
Kansas ..... eccccccccccccccccce 86,000 81,000 97,000 92,000 98,000 97,000 
Iowa ...... eecccccceceoceseocee 6,000 8,000 10,000 11,000 11,000 12,000 
DEED. 06006050 04000888 -- 568,000 52,000 51,000 38,000 49,000 59,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas. 511,000 528,000 536,000 574,000 733,000 656,000 
Rocky Mountain States ....... + 11,000 15,000 15,000 14,000 15,000 17,000 
Pacific Coast States .......... - 400,000 375,000 450,000 610,000 595,000 660,000 
COMBED cevccccccccecece eeceees - 54,000 48,000 55,000 59,000 74,000 77,000 

Totals ......eeceeeeeeeees+ 1,869,000 1,903,000 2,043,000 2,271,000 2,452,000 2,502,000 

1924— January February March April May June 
New England ......... vee 47,000 44,000 47,000 47,000 46,000 44,000 
New York and New Jersey. eee 84,000 79,000 80,000 75,000 74,000 73,000 
Pennsylvania and Delaware... 221,000 198,000 167,000 165,000 161,000 144,000 
Maryland .......... « 57,000 61,00 47,000 45,000 49,000 50,000 
Virginia and we Virginia. . es 10,000 7,000 8,000 7,000 9,000 8,000 
ORIO coccccccces erecese coe 89,000 81,000 70,000 75,000 97,000 87,000 
Michigan ...... 2Os ceeceetcens 63,000 57,000 43,000 45,000 44,000 43,000 
TMGIARA ceccccccccccccccccece ° 52,000 55,000 51,000 59,000 52,000 45,000 
BEND ccescccccccecesececese 75,000 69,000 75,000 72,000 65,000 63,000 
Kentucky ...... PTYTTITT TTT TTT 27,000 26,000 24,000 22,000 21,000 24,000 
Tennessee ......... 30,000 28,000 26,00 24,000 22,000 20,000 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. e 126,000 111,000 112,000 104,000 103,000 102,000 
Missouri 241,000 218,000 201,000 197,000 172,000 179,000 
Kansas .. 97,000 92,000 100,000 109,000 123,000 103,000 
TOWR occcccce 11,000 12,000 11,000 7,000 7,000 6,000 
Nebraska ... ° 45,000 53,000 44,000 48,000 44,000 41,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas 369,000 312,000 377,000 423,000 628,000 583,000 
Rocky Mountain States cenees 2,000 11,000 10,000 12,000 13,000 11,000 
Pacific Coast States .......... 750,000 680,000 700,000 650,000 575,000 403,000 
CORBGR cccccccccccvccccecece 62,000 52,000 59,000 57,000 53,000 58,000 

Totals .ccccccccccce ceeeee 2,468,000 2,236,000 2,252,000 2,243,000 2,358,000 2,087,000 

1924— July August September October November December 
Mow WMA 2c ccccccvccevese 42,000 44,000 43,000 46,000 45,000 41,000 
New York and New Jersey. ee 75,000 71,000 87,000 97,000 100,000 96,000 
Pennsylvania and Delaware... 136,000 132,000 124,000 143,000 147,000 158,000 
| err 46,000 50,00 49,000 53,000 61,000 48,000 
Virginia and went Virginia... . 9,000 9,000 9,000 10,000 9,000 12,000 

MID cccccccccceseccces ececce 81,000 72,000 83,000 97,000 95,000 99,000 
Michigan ecccccccese eoecesees 35,000 42,000 45,000 52,000 47,000 34,000 
Indiana ........ b6000e eevces 45,000 49,000 46,000 52,000 44,000 39,000 
BUUMOND ceccvcscves eccccccccce 67,000 59,000 64,000 64,000 63,000 60,000 
TEOMCMONY co cccccescvcccesees 22,000 21,000 21,000 26,000 24,000 29,000 
Tennessee .......0++.+6. 22,000 30,000 39,000 41,000 42,000 39,000 
Louisiana, Texas, * Oklahoma. e 98,000 113,000 126,000 131,000 135,000 119,000 
Missouri ......... evecceee rr 160,000 157,000 204,000 215,000 214,000 225,000 
Kansas .. cove 94,000 91,000 100,000 107,000 111,000 120,000 
Towa ......5+- coe . oe 6,000 11,000 13,000 12,000 11,000 11,000 
Nebraska .........+555 6,000 64,000 56,000 55,000 60,000 64,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas 652,000 726,000 742,000 851,000 658,000 597,000 
Rocky Mountain States ...... 10,000 13,000 15,000 22,000 20,000 18,000 
Pacific Coast States ........ eo 400,000 375,000 360,000 375,000 410,000 425,000 
CaMAGR cecccccccses ecececces 60,000 62,000 58,000 63,000 73,000 68,000 

WOtAs ovcccceccccccece 2,106,000 2,191,000 2,284,000 2,512,000 2,359,000 2,302,000 





Grain on Farms March 1 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the total quantities of grain on farms March 1: 


——Quantities, bus (000’s omitted) ——, 
Corn ts 


122, 025 


Barley 

1,113, 691 423,957 40,829 
1,329,581 671,248 52,915 
757,890 538,832 40,576 
1,153,847 447,366 44,930 
1,093,306 421,118 42,469 
1,305,559 411,934 42,294 
1,564,832 683,759 65,229 
1,045,575 409,730 38,820 
855,269 690,251 81,746 
1,253,290 599,209 44,419 
782,303 344,211 33,244 
1,116,559 598,148 58,301 
910,894 379,369 42,889 
866,352 419,481 44,126 
1,289,700 604,200 62,300 
884,069 289,988 40,800 


o— Per cent of total crop—— 


Wheat 


Corn 

42.1 33.8 
45.6 38.4 
32.8 35.9 
37.8 34.3 
37.6 34.6 
42.5 38.2 
48.8 45.7 
87.2 34.6 
34.2 38.0 
40.9 37.6 
30.5 31.5 
37.3 38.6 
34.1 33.2 
35.4 37.4 
41.3 42.6 
34.9 $1.4 


Oats Barley 
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1928 


‘ember 


46,000 
120,000 
70,000 

48,000 

14,000 

77,000 
50,000 
48,000 
80,000 
33,000 
27,000 
18,000 
66,000 
06,000 
16,009 
35,000 
34,000 
17,000 
10,000 
85,000 


00,000 


June 
32,000 
35,000 
38,000 
3,000 
6,000 
19,000 
12,000 
19,000 
5,000 
8,000 
0,000 
10,000 
1,000 
19,000 
6,000 
0,000 


~ 
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CANADA—GRAIN STOCKS MARCH 31 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of complete stocks of grain in Canada at the 
close of the fiscal year, March 31, 1927, the quantities in farmers’ hands estimated from 


reports of the crop correspondents, in bushels: 





Public and private terminal ele- Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 

vators—Fort William and Port 

Arthur, including grain afloat. 49,951,803 2,845,677 5,642,869 2,533,263 2,526,565 
Interior private and manufacturing 

SENGTD * cccccccccoesecscocces 4,121,267 1,129,827 1,218,417 52,324 2,647 
Interior terminal elevators, west- 

SU UENO ccccccccesvceccess 6,060,197 541,609 154,886 30,493 18,328 
Vancouver terminal and private 

SEU ccccccescoocecocvcnsee 5,766,951 65,542 erry) aes TT 
Prince Rupert private elevators... 686,779 BWSR «ss cccees = tevees) 6 =—s te sese 
Country elevators, western division 27,890,206 4,844,591 1,800,396 805,451 796,572 
Public elevators in the East, in- 

cluding grain afloat .......... 7,710,583 3,891,412 1,632,838 i ...... 436,707 
In transit, railways .............. 14,739,586 1,951,478 1,784,083 274,414 589,252 
Pi MD sasceccootessvoscese 6,500,000 750,000 50,000 —s ww a eee 4,500 
In farmers’ hands ..........0-00005 51,366,000 130,065,000 22,108,000 670,000 1,465,300 
Afloat en route to United States 

ports ....... Coneeccceccccccece pT | ee TTT TT ee TTT ee Ts eeccee 

MOORES cc cccccccccccccesecceces 175,977,717 146,087,297 34,307,358 4,365,945 5,839,871 
Totals, 1926 161,376,107 222,377,058 43,975,908 4,791,377 5,176,615 
Totals, 1925 121,083,956 183,485,688 30,330,600 6,306,676 5,322,583 
Totals, 1924 202,493,038 283,516,388 30,118,534 4,265,165 8,525,747 
Totals, 1923 139,788,051 191,717,655 25,429,330 1,741,979 9,834,795 








Wheat Held by Country Mills and Elevators 


Department of Agriculture estimates of wheat held by interior mills and elevators, as 
distinguished from primary markets of large accumulation, on March 1 of the past eight 


years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











State— 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Sree 977 900 612 816 897 923 1,122 585 
Pennsylvania ......... 4,212 2,700 2,437 2,434 2,472 2,337 2,270 2,988 
Maryland eee eee eee eee 1,202 710 1,220 627 
Virginia - re $oe 1,027 905 1,226 1,403 
Ohio ..... 3,635 2,187 3,345 4,705 3,891 3,018 2,130 5,820 
OO Ee eee 3,064 2,570 2,318 3,425 2,604 2,298 1,997 3,758 
PEE ccccccccceceece 2,052 2,950 2,594 3,750 2,993 3,746 2,730 4,912 
Michigan ............. 2,160 1,747 2,215 2,321 1,547 1,261 1,384 2,044 
Wisconsin ............ 390 408 334 236 460 231 464 1,060 
Minnesota ............ 3,900 3,935 3,786 3,274 3,546 2,041 2,535 5,002 
ME RESecrecececcetoas 550 441 552 949 1,810 796 429 1,700 
es RELL 2,57 2,702 1,711 3,311 3,145 2,901 33,012 6,772 
North Dakota ........ 12,356 15,733 13,345 9,283 17,727 8,075 9,629 10,044 
South Dakota ........ 1,843 3,184 2,890 2,201 5,402 2,000 1,884 3,815 
I 65 on 4:66 <6 0:09 2,806 1,708 3,511 2,197 4,308 2,634 2,419 5,461 
ides’ ineus ee s8 9,005 6,191 7,998 5,028 7,372 6,692 7,154 17,630 
TEOMOUOE cc ccccccccss aa ose ° eee 1,076 805 540 1,835 
MOMMORMOO 2... cccccccor ee o° ° ci 565 378 282 892 
PT scccseursapevesse 984 328 1,010 982 540 1,124 1,029 1,232 
NL, 0 64:640:40%00 4,425 2,175 2,276 2,277 1,411 2,224 2,704 5,284 
EMU coc ccesecsecs 7,146 4,903 4,144 7,156 7,380 5,115 4,877 1,681 
Washington .......... 6,443 6,038 2,902 15,916 4,816 9,086 14,999 13,404 
i GU cévevenuesec 17,417 15,533 9,642 28,022 16,347 15,771 21,039 19,284 

United States .... 85,942 76,333 67,622 98,283 92,538 75,071 87,075 123,233 

United States—Bonded Grain Stocks 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United States in 1926 and 1927, by weeks, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

—-——_W heat —_,, ———Oats—_,, -———_R ye ——Barley—, 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

es £ veseses 21,559 22,803 227 802 1,505 669 2,323 3,880 
Ps Me 2eswees 20,686 20,751 218 1,323 1,902 503 2,273 4,184 
OR secceee 19,823 18,749 195 1,361 1,540 323 2,437 3,638 
is Me seeseee 16,734 16,833 188 1,194 1,547 411 1,654 3,556 
em, BP 0 sesne 13,696 15,378 180 1,287 1,465 314 1,962 3,055 
Ped. © sccccce 11,864 13,169 179 1,266 1,213 146 1,968 2,586 
WOM BB -coccces 10,264 12,428 179 1,382 1,470 120 2,061 2,632 
EE 6.060006 9,375 11,729 156 1,429 1,377 156 1,654 2,019 
ems BS nccccce 8,690 11,731 171 1,179 1,267 151 1,656 2,244 
March 6 ..... 7,291 10,840 148 994 1,182 132 1,390 1,830 
March 12 ..... 7,526 10,132° 149 871 1,095 315 1,253 1,471 
aren 19 ..cce 7,825 8,511 70 788 989 135 915 1,595 
March 26 ..... 7,294 7,054 40 518 737 86 942 1,188 
are BD sscees 6,164 5,618 66 390 474 69 722 1,190 
Berth 8 wcccce 5,372 4,515 46 536 437 95 532 1,085 
Pn EO uccese 4,197 4,225 114 464 206 266 345 716 
ADT SB once 10,112 3,422 312 428 327 69 1,519 658 
ere, BO wo cccee 13,075 2,439 117 232 734 67 2,481 525 
8 eee 17,238 6,011 364 192 1,052 75 2,848 362 
? . aeeeee 17,854 4,440 192 389 1,188 4 2,683 442 
Se BO senses 17,497 5,976 41 476 1,320 129 2,119 604 
Dee BO cccccce 17,405 6,444 292 288 792 200 1,635 569 
ae ere 14,804 5,878 207 722 794 557 1,039 901 
SUMO 11 ...cece 11,984 6,175 206 344 529 347 640 1,822 
Weee BB wccccce 10,629 6,260 36 239 447 422 230 1,151 
June 25 ....... 9,190 7,318 24 234 71 506 182 1,193 
A Per 7,951 6,145 19 505 63 262 216 711 
et © evscece 7,127 6,027 23 459 63 570 296 695 
"eer 5,990 5,593 25 144 50 482 270 1,114 
 - 2a 5,697 5,214 25 75 85 918 271 40 
Sely SO ...ccee 5,289 3,849 25 111 50 1,001 144 520 
a Pree 5,250 3,776 25 105 50 765 506 1,021 
ey Ue. ser cece 5,784 3,866 25 79 20 1,098 66 70 
ere 5,433 3,638 25 220 20 1,178 77 524 
nn GE oveteee 4,300 4,290 25 281 20 1,133 99 422 
ey Dope eces 4,205 4,059 26 266 20 687 27 387 
| eee 4,481 3,691 34 265 20 973 31 520 
eee 89 oer 5,697 4,548 33 249 45 1,223 215 518 
ORs. BE .ccnce 4,713 5,182 24 249 293 1,309 20 622 
5S Saree ore 4,031 5,142 ° 553 420 1,245 27 1,441 
SS are 4,683 4,767 ° 254 218 1,326 448 2,131 
Ee  sconese 6,026 7,288 48 199 477 919 773 2,032 
i Te sececes 11,348 9,549 133 265 769 1,484 1,150 3,176 
ae osceses 9,722 11,759 139 269 442 1,707 84 3,225 
i B veseese 15,079 13,246 59 572 546 1,845 1,874 3,405 
SS aaa 18,332 16,467 221 285 559 2,004 1,899 3,256 
Mes BD ccccces 18,473 18,709 106 239 944 2,110 2,042 3,297 
Oe eee 24,976 26,631 262 293 894 1,834 2,075 4,186 
Os BD vccccae 32,154 35,568 296 226 907 2,633 2,453 4,685 
OS arr 36,939 37,154 808 227 881 2,049 3,957 4,160 
ET vaeedne 36,179 29,444 799 228 941 2,097 3,080 2,910 
ee, ere 32,338 25,850 619 164 931 2,090 2,914 3,579 





United States—Wheat Supplies July 1 
Total supplies of wheat in the United 
States on July 1 as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Country mills 
Commercial and 


Onfarms visible elevators Totals 
1927. 27,359 22,107 22,075 71,541 
1926.... 20,973 12,325 28,490 61,788 
1925 29,357 29,146 25,287 83,790 
1924, 30,981 34,901 36,626 102,508 
1923. 35,894 26,313 37,117 99,324 
1922, 32,359 17,773 28,756 78,888 
1921. 56,707 8,061 27,167 91,935 


37,304 110,884 


Wheat on Farms July 1 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
total amount of wheat in farmers’ hands in 
the United States on July 1, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


1937... cccceee 27,3569 1918.......... 8,063 
1986.0... 2.00. 20,973 1917......... + 15,611 
1936... ..cceee 29,357 1916....... +. 74,7381 
1924....... 30,981 1915......... + 28,972 
1928... ccceee 35,894 1914.......... 32,236 
1922... .ccceee 32,359 1913.......... 35,615 
1921 - 66,707 1912......... + 23,876 
1920. .....006 + 49,5646 1911.......... 34,071 
1919.......++. 19,261 1910.......... 35,680 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEKLY VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLY 









Following are Bradstreet’s returns of stocks of wheat held each week from July 3, 
1926, to Dec. 31, 1927, in the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom, and the supply 
on passage for Europe, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926—Week 
ending— 


July 3 


July 10 .... 


July 17 
July 24 
July 31 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 4 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 31 


29 
5 
12 
19 
Nov. 26 .. 
3 
10 
17 
24 


Till 80,938 
is 79,469 


eevee 78,415 


coccee 78,412 
eeeeces 75,947 
eeeeee 71,435 


canese MTA 





————United States—___,, 


East acific 
of Rockies Coast Totals 
++ 18,273 3,213 16,486 
+ 15,363 2,308 17,671 
- 17,639 1,855 19,494 
- 22,342 2,280 24,622 
-- 31,959 2,616 34,575 
- 44,862 2,469 47,331 
- 67,313 3,038 60,351 
+++ 64,750 3,342 68,092 
«+ 66,739 3,158 69,897 
- 69,728 3,156 72,884 
«+ 78,799 3,164 76,943 
«+ 77,947 3,493 81,440 
++» 80,195 3,202 83,397 
-. 81,780 2,944 84,724 
3,444 84,382 
3,430 82,899 
«+ 77,457 3,347 80,804 
+ 77,714 3,461 $1,175 
3,454 81,869 
++ 79,420 3,288 82,708 
- 78,401 2,987 81,388 
2,923 81,335 
2,963 78,910 
2,710 74,145 
+ 70,705 2,931 73,636 
2,411 72,152 
+ 68,125 2,686 70,811 
65,465 2,921 68,386 
seeeece 64,310 2,789 67,099 
2,226 65,116 
2,586 62,317 
2,400 60,823 
2,624 61,625 
2,724 62,371 
2,817 61,271 
56,818 3,307 60,125 
55,524 3,139 58,663 
54,837 3,275 58,112 
53,241 2,707 55,948 
-. 51,404 2,423 53,827 
-. 50,207 2,679 52,886 
-. 48,396 2,082 50,478 
+. 44,242 1,938 46,180 
.. 40,455 1,947 42,402 
ere 36,746 1,988 38,734 
niceee 33,468 2,162 35,630 
vere 32,073 2,298 34,371 
svaees 30,002 2,395 32,397 
.. 28,863 2,252 31,115 
-. 26,361 2,123 28,484 
-. 24,339 1,910 26,249 
+. 22,620 1,904 24,524 
caeeen 23,544 1,972 25,516 
e05-0-08 26,148 1,541 27,689 
cesses 28,257 1,523 29,780 
aveses 29,703 1,354 31,057 
ceesis 36,104 1,429 37,533 
sane 48,237 2,274 50,511 
aranes 56,857 2,661 59,518 
Lewes 60,694 3,080 63,774 
“enews 64,106 4,059 68,165 
«+ 67,273 4,635 71,908 
-. 70,943 4,034 74,977 
-- 76,253 4,564 80,817 
.. 81,606 4,144 85,750 
cocces 84,630 4,125 88,755 
eoenes 86,732 3,907 90,639 
c0eeee 92,140 4,005 96,145 
coveee 90,728 4,233 94,961 
eecces 94,607 4,068 98,675 
eevee 95,061 3,928 98,989 
ieusen 97,047 3,636 100,683 
3,532 99,258 
& 3,634 100,819 
oneees 96,468 3,545 100,013 
eeeses 94,187 3,482 97,669 
errr 93,573 3,364 96,937 
dseeee 92,545 3,564 96,109 
aeons 90,506 3,83 94,336 


Totals, U. 8S. 
and Canada U. Kingdom Grand 





United States—Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain at principal points 
of accumulation at lake and Atlantic ports, 
and in transit by water, as reported by the 
Chicago Board ,of Trade, on the first day of 
each month, by years, in bushels (000,000's 


omitted) 


Jan..... 
March.. 
April... 
May.... 
June.... 
July.... 
ABBE... 
is ose 
Oot. ... 
Nov..... 
Dec..... 


"27 


°26 '25 °24 °23 '22 '21 °20 


*26 °25 °24 °23 '22 '21 °20 °19 °18 


75120 18 
60131 14 
51118 10 

5 


28 46 51 45 31 13 43 50 2 
17 35 43 33 26 9 37 24 1 
12 27 35 26 18 10 24 9 1 
30 30 42 29 20 25 17 21 17 
64 33 69 57 27 35 19 57 49 
75 49 82 64 32 53 27 85 97 
72 44 90 69 34 54 36 96 123 
72 33 48 43 90122 


e 
© 
~ 
oo 


3 2 

4 6 

5 4 

6 3 
32 23 18 22 36 23 5 4 16 
a a Be a Se ee ee 
30 18 8 3 29 25 3 4 11 
25 6 5&6 2 20 15 6 2 9 
—, + £2 F 3 ae Re’ 2° Ss 
nw @©€ F £ai2 + 3 4 
38:8 it $s ww i COs 
-~ 88 £hew §€ tt. 8 

RYE 

°26 °25 °24 °23 °22 '21 °20 '19 °18 

13 21 19 10 7 38 17 16 
14 23 20 12 7 2 19 21 2 
14 28 21 15 7 2 20 18 1 
13 20 21 18 9 219 15 1 
ia = a a ao oe oe ae | 
ae! i ee ae ae oe ee. ee 
a2 Fe hm 8 & Se 8 CU 
; tim ££ t's we 3 
| on | a a a ee ee | 
11 91216 8 5&6 415 4 
awe SS £€ 8 ag 
Same FY 1 SR 


Canada both coasts and afloat* totals 
39,900 56,386 53,300 109,686 
37,384 55,055 50,300 105,355 
35,731 55,225 52,300 107,525 
33,885 58,507 47,700 106,207 
30,474 65,049 45,600 110,649 
27,592 74,923 42,900 117,823 
26,506 86,857 44,600 130,457 
22,739 90,831 44,700 135,531 
19,437 89,334 38,600 127,934 
17,793 90,667 41,600 132,277 
19,694 96,637 40,800 137,437 
21,901 103,341 41,500 144,841 
29,054 112,451 40,700 153,151 
44,754 129,478 41,000 170,478 
63,714 138,096 41,200 179,296 
69,781 142,680 39,800 182,480 
70,512 151,316 40,600 191,916 
83,719 164,894 42,400 207,204 
95,051 176,920 42,000 218,920 
108,009 190,717 44,100 234,817 
114,811 196,199 45,900 242,099 
119,790 201,125 43,100 244,225 
124,763 203,673 39,700 243,373 
123,150 197,295 40,600 237,895 
118,877 192,513 41,500 234,013 
117,428 189,580 44,700 234,280 
117,796 188,607 48,000 236,607 
120,890 189,276 56,600 245,876 
122,264 189,363 59,900 249,263 
119,396 184,512 62,000 246,512 
116,613 178,930 63,300 242,230 
114,411 175,234 69,300 244,534 
113,300 174,925 75,200 250,125 
114,146 176,517 75,100 251,617 
115,350 176,621 74,100 250,721 
113,319 173,444 75,900 249,344 
113,294 171,957 79,500 251,457 
115,181 173,293 84,700 257,993 
112,241 168,189 80,100 248,289 
109,392 163,219 80,400 243,619 
105,656 158,542 84,500 243,042 
100,446 150,924 80,500 231,424 
85,806 131,986 76,400 208,386 
83,121 125,523 77,000 202,523 
81,341 120,075 79,700 199,775 
77,782 113,412 79,800 193,212 
71,261 105,632 81,700 187,332 
64,600 96,997 80,600 177,597 
56,797 87,912 74,600 162,512 
52,577 81,061 74,300 155,361 
52,202 78,451 70,000 148,451 
51,336 75,860 68,500 144,360 
49,247 74,763 60,800 135,563 
48,074 75,763 55,400 131,163 
45,874 76,654 51,800 127,454 
46,890 77,947 50,700 128,647 
44,237 81,770 54,300 136,070 
42,230 92,741 52,100 144,841 
38,914 98,432 50,500 148,932 
35,478 99,252 50,900 150,152 
31,842 100,007 49,300 149,307 
28,264 100,172 54,000 154,172 
23,406 98,383 53,800 152,183 
21,453 102,270 54,900 157,179 
20,411 106,161 57,500 163,661 
22,958 111,713 59,600 171,313 
37,842 128,481 58,400 186,881 
46,177 142,322 58,300 200,622 
50,456 145,417 58,200 203,617 
62,492 161,167 61,600 222,767 
86,436 185,425 65,000 250,425 
102,278 202,961 66,500 269,461 
111,533 210,791 67,800 278,591 
115,314 216,133 68,200 284,333 
121,009 221,022 65,900 286,922 
129,955 227,624 63,400 291,024 
135,504 232,441 59,200 291,641 
141,786 237,895 53,800 291,695 
147,506 -241,842 53,200 295,042 
OATS 

"27 °26 °26 °24 °23 °22 °21 °20 °19 °18 

Jan 45 63 72 21 32 68 32 13 35 18 
Feb..... 45 63 74 18 31 67 34 12 31 14 
March 43 58 72 18 28 70 34 10 28 14 
April 37 52 64 17 24 65 34 10 23 18 
May 30 47 48 11 22 56 31 7 22 22 
June 21 39 35 7 14 49 30 9 16 21 
July 18 38 33 656 9 43 34 6 18 13 
AUB... .0- 12 34 26 3 6 87 88 4 20 8 
Sept.... 22 44 51 11 10 38 59 8 19 19 
Oot... 25 48 66 53 17 36 66 28 20 25 
Nov..... 24 48 65 67 20 35 70 34 19 22 
Dec..... 23 48 64 67 19 33 69 34 17 29 





Liverpool—Docks and Storage 


The Liverpool docks are managed and 
controlled by the Mersey Docks & Harbor 
Board, which is a public trust and not a 
company carried on for private profit. The 
rates levied are required to pay the cost of 
operation and the interest on the bonded 
debt. A portion of the profits goes into a 
sinking or reserve fund. The approximate 
tonnage inward and outward is about 38,- 
000,000 tons. 

The total grain storage capacity in the 
Mersey Docks & Harbor Board warehouses 
is 62,000 tons;.that of the Liverpool Grain 
Storage Co.’s warehouses is 140,000; that of 
Duke’s Grain Warehouse 10,000,—making 
: total of 212,000 tons, or about 6,784,000 
us. . 

All storage capacity in the public stores 
in Liverpool and Birkenhead is available for 
wheat, and is also used for other cereals. 
There are some private stores, but their cost 
is prohibitive, as none of them are available 
for craft going alongside. 





Name of Manufacturer in Brand 


As to the phrasing of brands, the United 
States Department of Agriculture lays down 
this rule: 

“This department does not require a man- 
ufacturer to declare his name on the label 
of his products. However, where a name is 
declared, it should be the name of the ac- 
tual manufacturer unless preceded by some 
phrase such as ‘packed for,’ ‘distributed by,’ 
or their equivalent.” 
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STORAGE CAPACITY OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AT IMPORTANT CENTERS 


A Section Devoted to Statistics Giving Details of the Grain Storing Capacity of Elevators at Various Important 
Milling and Grain Forwarding Centers of the United States and Canada 


ELEVATORS AT CENTERS 
Number and estimated capacity of ele- 
vators at leading United States and Cana- 

Jan. 1, 1928: 


dian grain storage centers, 


No. of Capacity, 
elevators bus 

Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 66 63,433,000 
Crteeme, Th. secccccsceocs 63 53,253,000 
Duluth, Minn. .....ccccees 33 40,950,000 
New York, N. Y¥.....0-000. 11 7,605,000 
Buffalo, N.Y. ...ccsceseee 38 41,010,000 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 38 40,742,500 
Detroit, Mich. .....cce.e0. 5 1,125,000 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 13 4,615,000 
MORENO, GIO ccccccccceses 14 5,540,000 
Cleveland, Ohio ..........- 9 1,590,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... 20 2,836,000 
es Be, DO, bcc csceosoce 35 11,974,500 
New Orleans, La. .......-. 5 5,820,000 
San Francisco, Cal. .......- 12 *192,000 
Port Costa, Cal. ..csscoees 1 *70,000 
Stockton, Cal. .....ecsceee 6 *108,000 
Seattle, Wash. ........... 9 § 8,070,000 
2,155,000 
Portland, Oregon ......... 2 253,400 
Tacoma, Wash. .......+.-» 14 *181,100 
Baltimore, Md. ........++.. 5 12,600,000 
Boston, Mass. ......++-+++ 3 2,500,000 

CIM, TUG: cccccccccsvcs l 
Council Bluffs, Iowa ...... f18 12,140,000 
St. Joseph, Mo. ........... 12 3,967,000 
Milwaukee, Wis. .......-- 20 11,340,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. .........- 3 4,750,000 
Galveston, Texas ......... 4 3,750,000 
Louisville, Ky. .........+. 7 2,945,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ......... 11 2,400,000 
Memphis, Tenn. .......... 13 1,145,000 

Norfolk, Va. ....-.seee00% ’ 
Newport News, Va........ jf 3 1,325,000 
Fort Worth, Texas ....... 16 9,825,000 
Evanaville, Ind. .......... 4 1,710,000 
Portland, Maine .......... 2 2,500,000 

CANADA 
Fort William and Port 

Apthur, Ont. .scecsceess 34 64,075,000 
Montreal, Que. .........-- 6 13,310,000 
Port Colborne, Ont. ....... 2 3,500,000 
Port McNicgll, Ont. ...... 1 4,200,000 
Vancouver, B. C. ........-- 8 10,650,000 
West St. John, N. B... 2 1,700,00¢ 
WIRIM, GRE. cc ccnsecccccses 2 5,500,000 
Depot Harbor, Ont. os95ka% 2 1,750,000 
Goderich, Ont. ......-+.++5 2 1,600,00¢ 
Midland, Ont. .........+5. 1 4,000,000 
Halifax, N. 8S. ......eeeeees 1 1,500,000 
Quebec, Que. .....s.sceeee 1 2,000,000 


*Capacity in tons for sacked grain. tCa- 


pacity for sacked grain. 





CANADA—LICENSED ELEVATORS 


and capacity of elevators in Can- 
handle grain, summarized by 
season 1927 


Number 
ada which 
provinces, 





Ele- 
Stations vators 


Province 


Manitoba Capacity 


Country ......--. 380 671 20,603,800 
Int. private terminal 2 1 1,342,000 
Int. public terminal. 1 2 2,000,000 


Manufacturing 10 1,985,000 


383 687 25,930,800 
Saskatchewan— 


Country 929 2,688 84,997,400 














Int, public terminal. 1 1 20,000 
Private elevators e% 2 7,000,000 
Mfg. elevators .....- &e 3 1,447,000 
930 2,694 93,464,400 
Alberta— 
Country TNT Ee eee 460 1,078 40,983,000 
Manufacturing .....- 1 3 730,000 
Int. public terminal. 2 5,000,000 
Private elevators ... 1 16 3,055,000 
462 1,099 49,768,000 
British Columbia— 
COUMETY 2... ccsccsces 1 1 Layo 
Public terminal ....  .- 3 5,850,00 
Private terminal .... 3 11 2,430,000 
4 15 8,295,000 
Ontarlo— 
Country ...ceceesees 1 1 epee 
Manufacturing .....- 1 1 je eyed 
Public terminal ..... os 7 84,675,0 
Private terminal .... 2 29 31,150,000 
Public elevators, 
eastern division .. 10 13 22,300,000 
14 51 88,350,000 
Public elevators— 
outue Poeeeaeeucens 2 7 15,310,000 
New Brunswick 2 3 2,200,000 
Nova Scotia .......- 1 2 1,500,000 
5 12 19,010,000 
Grand totals ..... 1,798 4,558 284,818,200 





Hampton Roads—Elevators 


Grain elevators at Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., with capacities in bushels: 
Capacity, bus 


Norfolk Municipal, operated by 


City of Norfolk .....eseeeeeess 500,000 
Norfolk & Western, Norfolk, op- 

erated by J. H. Cofer & Co..... ° 225,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Newport News 600,000 


1,325,000 


MINNEAPOLIS—ELEVATORS 


Public and private elevators of Minneap- 
olis, with owners and capacities: 


“REGULAR” ELEVATORS 





Capacity, 

Name—Operated by— bus 
Atlantic—Atlantic Elevator Co..... 500,000 
C (Empire)—Empire Elev. Co..... 1,000,000 
Calumet—Hallet & Carey Elev. Co. 850,000 
Commander—Commander Elev. Co. 2,600,000 
Concrete No. 1—Concrete Elev. Co. 1,250,000 
Continental—Continental Grain Co. 600,000 
Crescent—Crescent Elevator Co. 1,500,000 
Delmar—Archer-Daniels- Midland 

Sh +444. 0kbh ake OOS was eee oe} 500,000 
Electric Steel—Elec. Steel Elev. Co. 4,000,u00 
Froedtert—Froedtert Grain & Malh- 

_ reer en eee 635,000 
Gluek Elevator—Stuhr-Seidl Co.... 130,000 
Great Northern — Archer-Daniels- 

Ps GO ous 5 ore cbs deedececs 1,500,000 
Hunter No, 2—Hales & Hunter Co.. 1,000,000 
Interstate No. 1—G. W. Van Dusen 

PEPE cc ketes aces KEW ws eevee DO's 'en's 800.000 
K—Sheffield Elevator Co........... 1,500,000 
L—Cerea) Grading Co. ............ 459,000 
Marfield—Marfield Grain Co. ...... 1,200,000 
Marquette—Gregory-Jennison & Co. 1,600,000 
Midland Concrete—Archer-Daniels- 

SEE TL 065 6000 bbb on ewee es 500,000 
Midway—Concrete Elev. Co. ...... 600,000 
Monarch—Monarch Elevator Co.. 1,250,000 
Pillsbury—Andrews Grain Co...... 550,000 
Pioneer Steel—Pioneer Steel El. Co. 2,100,000 
Republic—Monarch Elevator Co. 1,750,000 
St. Anthony No. 1—Central Eleva- 

i. ERTL O PTR REE Ce TT Tete 1,500,000 
St. Anthony No. 3—Central Eleva- 

OOF Ts. «055-00 6505 Fe 0ertewhesuees 2,200,000 
Shoreham—Osborne- McMillan. Ele- 

VRCOP DO. cecccccscees Teer Try 1,200,000 
Soo—Bartlett Frazier Co. ......... 2,300,000 
Star—G. W. Van Dusen & Ga ccewe . 2,000,000 
Sterling—Sterling Grain Co. ...... 1,400,000 
T—Cargill Elevator Co. .......... 1,800,000 
Union—Union Elev. Co. .......... 3,000,000 
Victoria R—Victoria Elevator Co... 650,000 

Total “regular” elevators........ 44,415,000 


PUBLIC BUT NOT “REGULAR” 
Goeeo—Gee Graim Co. ociksccccrcves 150,000 
St. Anthony No. 2—The Peavey Co. 300,000 
Twin City “A’’—Twin City Trad- 

See SL: +. cS Waa ee does 6s Ok waa 1,178,000 


Total public but not “regular” 1,628,000 


PRIVATE AND “NONREGULAR” 
ELEVATORS 














Capacity, 
Name—Operated by— bus 
American mereubediemeinees Lin- 
seed Co. ..... ecccscccccccccccccs 480,000 
Archer-Daniels — Archer - Daniels 
BEPEtONE GR. cccecccesccedcese eae 850,000 
Atkinson—Atkinson Milling Co..... 300,000 
Brighton—Brighton Elevator Co... 35,000 
Concrete No. 2—Concrete Elev. Co.. 60,000 
Consolidated A—Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co. ........ - 1,160,000 
Devereux—W. P. Devereux Co..... » 800,000 
Erie—Fleischmann Malting Co..... 300,000 
Fruen—Fruen Milling Co. ........ ° 35,000 
Hiawatha—Hiawatha Grain Co.... 50,000 
Hunter No. 1—Hales-Hunter Co.... 500,000 
Interior—Century Elevator Co..... 1,250,000 
Interior Malt—Interior Malt 
ee SO, hove eesesancetadekessss 700,000 
Interstate No. 2—G. W. Van Dusen 
1D: scene neseneeas cocccccce ok 000, 000 
725,000 
Teer reer Tree 60,000 
Martin—Brooks Elevator Co. ...... 250,000 
Midland—Archer-Daniels-Midland 
TTT Titer ee eT eee 625,000 
Nokomis—Minneapolis Milling Co.. 500,000 
Northern—Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Goh 06000024405 b00 500800540 0.0d25 60,000 
ae at Feed—North East Feed 
$96600 6600050 5.¢0 0800-0008 50,000 
ect oli thier dade Malting 
TO. 555-0004 0554 OWENS 645 sake eba es 750,000 
Northrup-King Co. 165,000 
Palisade—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 40,000 
Phelps—E, L. Phelps & Co...... éa0 50,000 
Pillsbury Concrete—Pillsbury Flour 
MES OO, coccccccsccccdsccececee BOR, 008 
Pillsbury A—Pillsbury Fl, Mills Co. 400,000 
Pillsbury B—Pillsbury Fl. Mills Co. 125,000 
Pillsbury Rye—Pillsbury Flour 
ae SPeee rye eee ere ee es 60,000 
Purina—Ralston-Purina Co. ....... 100,000 
Washburn Crosby—Washburn 
ol ee ere 3,000,000 
Total, private elevators......... 17,390,000 
GHGRE CHORE so icc cdewcassvetees -» -63,433,000 
SUMMARY 
Capacity, 
No. bus 
Public (‘Regular’) ....... 33 44,415,000 
Public (not “‘Regular’’).... 3 1,628,000 
re et en err 30 17,390,000 








Totals 63,433,000 


CHICAGO—PRIVATE ELEVATORS 

Grain warehouses in the Chicago district, 
except those declared “regular’’ under the 
rules of the Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 
1, 1928, with capacities: 


Operated by— Bus 
American Maize Products Co...... 100,000 
Arcady Farms Milling Co.......... 150,000 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..... ° 200,000 
J. De MAGOMOGR CO. occcvccnccececs 750,000 
*Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., Belt...... 1,500,000 
Wes. Bs. MP BG. ccdecccccseecs 35,000 
*Central Elevator Co.—Calumet A. 800,000 
*Central Elevator Co.—Calumet B. 1,000,000 
*Norris Grain Co.—Central A...... 900,000 
Ce SP GO, canoes etwssceces 20,000 
tRosenbaum Grain Corp.— 

C. & N. W. Terminal (part)..... 4,470,000 
Columbia Malting Co. ............ 750,000 
Hales & Hunter Co.—Concrete..... 1,500,000 
Corn Products Refining Co......... 1,300,000 
Cragim PrOGRStS Co. 2 oi ccc ccccces 230,000 
Ss, I, 5k ko. db 6.0 3-6 00.00 0. 1,250,000 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co.......... 950,000 
*Rosenbaum Grain Corp.— 

ee ee 750,000 
Fleischmann Malting Co. ......... 325,000 
i Me wein Qa havens Saeco eens 30,000 
i My, ME Shes 4 wo0s 65 04:0 06-400 0:040 100,000 
*E. R. Bacon Grain Co.— 

oe RP ee ee 500,000 

Hales & Hunter Co.—Hales........ 1,000,000 
MERE VOR GORE GOs os ccccccsecasins 270,000 
J. B. Bastion Graim Co......cccess 125,000 
Hirst & Begley Linseed Co......... 75,000 
*Norris Grain Co.—Interstate...... 500,000 
*Kensington Grain & Elevator Co.. 325,000 
+E. R. Bacon Grain Co.— 
‘Keystone (part. of)............. 650,000 
Pe” ee ee 25,000 
SN ire eins 0-05 >-0deRi08) 066 50,000 
is ey EY OD BD, nn. 60:0 00 06enense 146,000 
Ee. MWe OOD, .ccccveccccess 15,000 
McKenna & Dickey— 

McKenna & Dickey A .......... 60,000 

McKenna & Dickey B .......... 75,000 
7s A SPU cee eesetecescenceees 400,000 
*Rosenbaum Grain Corp.— 

EE. 6.5 655445 66666 0bw 8066 6 500,000 
*Central Elevator Co.— 

i A | 1,250,000 
*Norris Grain Co.— 

PEE SWRGA0b0 5 050.0:6.5.004608 08 6 2,250,000 
Northwestern Yeast Co. .......... 150,000 
SE GEE csuwaseceescecceses 9,000 
*J. J. Badenoch Co.— 

INE 0.0.60 60 RK 0040 0040008 538,000 
Prairie State Milling Co........... 250,000 
*Star Grain Co.—Rialto .......... 2,500,000 
*Donahue-Stratton Co.— 

Ce Bia as oe aemed abe s 460 60-48 1,350,000 
A. Schwill & Co.— 

ED Se boo 6 66 040 94.009.0.8 wh wees 800,000 

EE EP 065.0060besseueeracdees 1,250,000 
*South Chicago Elevator Co.— 

oo er ee 1,000,000 
*Norris Grain Co.—Standard....... 325,000 
Star & Crescent Milling Co......... 375,000 
American Linseed Co. ............ 250,000 

TD 4£4.6465025e0nad tonnes Geuaes 34,123,000 

*Operated under custodian rule of Board 
of Trade. {Part custodian. 

PREVIOUS TOTALS 
SORT cece 35,065,000 1922...... 36,070,000 
See 34,905,000 1921..... - 42,070,000 
1926...... 39,835,000 1920...... 42,465,000 
ae 37,435,000 1919...... 45,605,000 
| 34,500,000 1918.. 42,706,000 





Portland, Oregon—Grain Storage 


Grain warehouses and tanks at Portland, 
Oregon, with capacities, in tons: 





RY NE ©: 6:400699 0-26 00 0.04%4:090:8 3,000 
rer rs Terres rere er 1,000 
ME SP tc acecc cece cscen ces eesses 1.500 
MIBOTS TOMMS .ccccccicccccccecscces 5,000 
CE GPMUEE B ccs cdvescaveusiesss 10,000 
Mereey DOCK .nccccoscccccedeccccce 10,000 
BD rrr Tree 15,000 
COMM Bere TARE 2c ccc cccccevccsne 10,000 
oe rere Tei 8.000 
Globe Graim Tanks ...ccccssccscces 9.000 
on | a. PTT TTT Tee 22.000 
Albina Dock and Mill............... 12,000 
Pacific Coast Elevator Dock....... 14,500 
North Western Dock and Elevator... 20,000 
Sperry Flour Co. Dock ............ 17,000 
Sperry Flour Co. Tanks .......... -» 12,000 
Columbia Milling Co, ..........s055- 3,700 
ROSS Clty BENS COs soc cccccisvecces 1,200 
Terminal Elevator .........++++0.++ 38,000 
Terminal Dock 4 ........ Cocesveceve 45,000 
Albina Warehouse Co, ............. 50 

WORE 2600 cu esessasees TET TTT 253,400 

Nashville—Elevators 

Name— Capacity, bus 
Commercial Elevator .......eeee08 75,000 
Dixie Blevator Co. ........ -+- 25,000 
Nashville Warehouse & Elevator. Co.1,100,000 
OE PP ee eee ee 25,000 
J. R. Hale & Sons ..... ececcceseese 300.000 
Ceeeeeee GHUGN G bocce cccaceccecee’s 150,000 
Moon-Bennett Grain Co. ........... 50,000 
Wemmeases Grain Go. ocsescvccscosce 125,000 
Pertme BIS .. cccccccesscccccccscee BOMOOO 
McKay, Reece & Co. .........- see. 50,000 
ate, See Ge GR. a ccasacaercscneé ++ 100,000 


2,400,000 





KANSAS CITY—ELEVATORS 
Kansas City has 38 public and private 
elevators, with a combined capacity of 40,- 
742,500 bus. Names, with concerns operat- 
ing, and capacities in bushels: 


Alton, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc...... 275,000 
Arkady Farm Mills .......... . 5,000 
Atlas Cereal Co....... 180,000 


Bulte Mills, Kansas Flour “Mills Co. 250,000 


Cc. G. W., Great Western Elev. Co.. 1,000,000 
Corn Products Refining Co. ....... 500,000 
Davidson Mill & Elevator Co.. 30,000 
Eagle, H. Lichtig & Co. ..... 50,000 
Elevator “A,’’ Davis-Noland- Mer- 

Ee GORE. Ges ééccccess cocccees 5,500,000 
Empire Storage & Ice Co.. 275,000 
Frisco, Lathrop-Marshall Grain Co. 1,050,000 
Globe Mill, Rosedale Milling Co. 50,000 
Ismert-Hincke OM 6. 6:6:4:0:44:0 500,000 
K. C. S., Moore-Seaver Grain Co... 1,100,000 
K. C. Seed & Grain Co. ....... 50,000 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., North 

MORONS GHP cccceccscess 1,000,000 
Kansas Elevator, Southwest. ‘Co- 

operative Wheat Growers’ Asso- 

CEMCIOR cccgocccesccceccccccccess 1,000,000 
Kansas-Missouri, Pacific Elevator 

Co. (Hall-Baker Grain Co.)..... 3,000,000 
Katy Elevator, Uhlmann Grain Co. 2,300,000 
Kornfalfa Feed Milling Co........ 75,000 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ........ 400,000 
Miller-McConnell Grain Co. ...... 50,000 
Milwaukee, Simonds-Shields-Lons- 

Gale Grain Co. .cccccccccssccces 2,900,000 
Monarch Milling Co. ....cccccccces 1,500,000 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co....... 400,000 
Murray, Norris Grain Co. ......... 2,500,000 
Norris Elevator, Norris Elev. Co... 1,800,000 
Ralston-Purina Co. .............. 500,000 


ee 52,500 


Rosedale, Fowler Commission Co.. 150,000 
Rock Island, Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co. ....... sees 2,500,000 
Southard Feed & Milling Co....... 50,000 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc..... 750,000 
Wabash, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co..... 2,100,000 


Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. (Inde- 


pendence, Mo.) ...... eoesecoeer 350,000 
Washburn Crosby Co. ............ 4,000,000 
Wyandotte Elevator Co. .......... 2,500,000 
HOMIE BEMTINE CO. cc ccccvccccseses 50,000 

Se a ere er ee ere 40,742,500 





SOUTHWEST INTERIOR WHEAT 
STORAGE 

Wheat storage capacity of mills of Kan- 

sas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller, is as follows, 
in bushels: 





KANSAS 
Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina and 
bo CC eee ree rere 10,346,000 
Fifteen principal’ other points..... 9,690,000 
ee ED 66. 6 by0 0 60 ENG beds ewes 5,525,868 
Country stations operated by mills. 4,144,130 
WOE £6.064s 0-065 06S cs ed omanc av OG SN 
Note.—Mill storage at four larger centers: 
WE. £5566,004 4806 005h00Kh 00608 5,400,000 
SEE. 055-0649 06-09-0d0000 86008 1,840,000 
DE $605.01 60006¢40h0400b06 04606 2,025,000 
WD. Son k0sebsse bees enns onseses 1,081,000 
OKLAHOMA 
BO ee ee ne eee 5,455,500 
Country stations operated by mills 1,453,500 
WEE. Sisdadien hehe aheee ds een bbe 6,909,000 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha ..... 008066882 066.006 anon 865,000 
7 fg rrr ree ee 3,136,985 
Country stations operated by mills 492,000 
WOE ss cwewieroecssasenecéssenses 4,493,985 
Omaha—Elevators 


Elevators at Omaha, Neb., including the 


terminal district of Omaha-Council Bluffs 
(Iowa), with storage capacity of each, in 
bushels: 

Name— Capacity, bus 
American Milling Co. ............ 150,000 
Crowell Elevator Co. ...... 350,000 


Farmers’ Terminal Elevator. Co. ee 1,500,000 


Flanley Grain Co, .........ese+e++- 200,000 
Deeney Gram Ge, CA”: cccccccccees 400,000 
Miller Cereal Mills cecvsege és 50,000 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills “Co.. 125,000 
Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co, ..... «++. 400,000 
BUye & FORRES Co... cc cccccccccsvccs 1,450,000 
Omaha Blevator Co. ......ccscees 1,500,000 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. .......... -» 800,000 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. seek 1,100,000 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. ......... 125,000 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. ....... 600,000 
Twamley, J. F., Son & Co.......... 40,000 
Updike Grain Corporation, “A” ... 600,000 


Updike Grain Corporation, “‘B” a 1,750,000 
Updike Grain Corporation, “‘D’’ ... 1,500,000 
Total capacity ... . «12,140,000 





Boston—Elevators 


Elevators at Boston, Mass., with capacity: 
Railroad— No. Bus 
Boston & Maine ............--. 2 1,500,000 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. C., 

BERGE) ci cccvcccccscccccccece 


BWOCRNS ce cccscccccescevccvccce B 


1,000,000 





2,500,000 
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An Assurance to Importers of 
American Flour 


Every PARCEL of flour shipped for export by 
American millers who insure their shipments with 
the underwriters represented by the undersigned 
is inspected en route by a special service inaugu- 
rated and operated by this organization. 


Not only are your shipments insured against in- 
sect and other damages, but they are protected 
against them. 


American millers desirous of delivering their prod- 
ucts to foreign customers in perfect condition 
should communicate. 


An Inspection Service Without Cost to 
Miller or His Customer 


Millers’ Export Inspection 
Bureau 


J. V. LANE and R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR., Managers 


25 Beaver Street Board of Trade 
New York Kansas City, Mo. 








ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 


Comprehensive Service to 


Exporting Millers 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


MARINE INSURANCE 
(Including “All Risks” and Special Coverages) 


ROUTING AND SUPERVISION 
TRADE INFORMATION 


A Complete Service for Every Miller 
Who Exports Flour 


R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 


Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Blish Milling Company 
Manufacturers of 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Daily Capacity, 1,200 Barrels SEYMOUR, INDIANA 


Forty YEARS OF ACTIVITY 
(Incorporated January 1886) - Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four decades— 
and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are glad of it 


Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 











MURRAY IRON WORKS 
COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, IOWA INCORPORATED 1870 


Builders of 


STEAM ENGINES 
STEAM TURBINES 
STEAM BOILERS 


Please ask for Catalogues and Detailed Information 











PORTLAND 
OREGON 


Is an ideal location for that new mill and elevator of yours. 


Portland is in the heart of the agricultural region of the 
Pacific Northwest. It also has an abundance of cheap 
hydro-electric power for manufacturing purposes, good 
ocean and railway shipping facilities and a fair supply of 
skilled labor, practically all of which is non-union. 


Portland is also an ideal place to live. It has a mild cli- 
mate, good water and plenty of nice hotels, apartment 
houses and homes. Also good schools, theaters, libraries, 
clubs and parks. 


I would be pleased to serve you in the location, design and 
construction of that new mill of yours. 


HENRY BLACK 


COMPLETE BUILDING CONSTRUCT ION 
383 Pittock Block PORTLAND, OREGON 
Telephone Broadway 8060 


Iron Workers, Cement Workers, Bricklayers, Carpenters, Roofers, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Cabinet-makers, Painters and Paperhang- 
ers; also Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 
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CHICAGO—PUBLIC ELEVATORS 


Regular warehouses for storage of grain 
under the rules of the Chicago Board of 
Trade on Jan. 1, 1928, with capacities in 
bushels: 

Central Elevator Co.— Bus 

Calumet Elevator C .....eeeeees 1,200,000 
Chicago Elevator Properties, Inc.— 

Cc. & N. W. Railway Terminal 

Elevator (part of)........sees. 4,530,000 


Irondale Elevator A ........s06- 900,000 
Edward R. Bacon Grain Co.— 

Keystone Elevator (part of)..... 550,000 
Rosenbaum Bros., Inc.— 

National Elevator ...........++. 750,000 
Quincy Elevator Co.— 

Quincy Blevator ........eecesee 1,250,000 
Chicago Elevator Properties, Inc.— 

Rock Island Elevator A......... 1,250,000 

Rosenbaum Elevator A. ° 700,000 

Rosenbaum Elevator B. 1,500,000 





St. Paul Elevator A and git 2,000,000 
South Chicago Elevator Co.— 
South Chicago Elevator C and 


ABROE ccccccectccvccvescccere 3,000,000 
Central Elevator Co,— 

Wabash Elevator ........-eeeeee 1,500,000 
OGRE GRRE soc cicsasvoncessd 19,130,000 
PREVIOUS TOTALS 
16,430,000 14,950,000 
13,300,000 12,950,000 
15,300,000 13,800,000 
16,800,000 11,700,000 
15,500,000 12,530,000 








CENTRAL STATES—PRIVATE 
ELEVATORS 
Capacity of larger private elevators in 
central states, in bushels: 





OHIO 
Akron—Quaker Oats Co, .......4.:+ 800,000 
Dover—Hardesty Milling Co. ...... 60,000 
Cleveland—Cleveland Grain & Mill- 

IMB CO. cocccccccccccccscecseccce 1,000,000 
Cleveland—Fairchild Milling Co... 176,000 
Columbus—Gwinn Milling Co. .. 760,000 
Fostoria—Mennel Milling Co. 1,500,000 
Frederickton—Northwestern 

vator & Mill Co. .cccccccccccee e 20,000 
Grafton—United Mills Corporation. 250,000 
Hamilton—Carr Milling Co. ...... e 76,000 
Kent—Williams Bros. Co. 115,000 
Loudonville — Loudonville * Milling 

CO, ccccccccccccccescesesccecece 150,000 
Mansfie ld—Cleveland Grain & Mill- 

IMB CO. cccccccccccccccccccces 750,000 
Massillon—Buckeye Cereal Ca cece 50,000 
Mt. Vernon—Northwestern ae 

tor & Mill Co. ..eeeeeeeeeees es 150,000 
Springfield—Ansted & Burk Co. «++ 850,000 


Toledo—National Milling Co....... 2,000,000 
Toledo—Northwestern Elevator & 





Bill CO, .ccccccccccccccccccccces 260,000 
Toledo—Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 200,000 
Troy—Allen & Wheeler Co........ + 226,000 
Washington C. H.—Washington 

BMillling Co. .ccccosccccccce evccee 100,000 

rr Se, WN etc teeevesen tees 8,970,000 

INDIANA 
Evansville—Igleheart Bros. ....... 1,250,000 
Evansville—Phoenix Flour Mill ... 150,000 
Evansville—A. Waller & Co. ..... 150,000 
Fort Wayne—Mayfiower Mills .... 110,000 
Franklin—Suckow Milling Co...... 155,000 
Goshen—Goshen Milling Co. ...... 56,000 
Grand View—Cadick Milling Co.... 200,000 
Greensburg—Garland Milling Co.... 100,000 
Indianapolis—Acme-Evans Co, . 500,000 
Indianapolis—Cleveland Grain & 

BEUING CO. ccccccccccscvvccccees 850,000 
Lawrenceburg—Lawrenceburg Roll- 

OF Mile CO. .ccccccccccevccccses 700,000 
Madison—William Trow Co. ...... 100,000 
Monticello—Loughry Bros. Milling 

& Grain Co, ...cccccccccccsccess + 126,000 
—— ‘Vernon—Fuhrer- Ford Mill- 

TITTTTTITIT TTT TTT Te 250,000 
Mount Wuleen--ddecss Mill & Grain 

CO. cccccccccecceccccccecceccese 140,000 
New Harmony—Fuhrer- -Ford Mill- 

PMB CO, coccccccccccccccssccsece 100,000 
Noblesville—Noblesville Milling Co. 750,000 
Seymour—Blish Milling Co. ....... 500,000 
Terre Haute—Sparks Milling Co... 200,000 

Indiana total, bus .....ee.esee08 6,385,000 
Soe GEN SUM co ccesecveenesnes 15,355,000 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Commercial Milling Co.... 275,000 
Detroit—David Stott Mlour Mills... 180,000 
Grand Rapids—Voigt Milling Co... 50,000 
Hillsdale—F, W. Stock & Sons.... 400,000 
Jackson—Heywood Milling Co..... 75,000 
Monroe—Amendt Milling Co....... 145,000 
Saginaw—Saginaw Milling Co...... 250,000 

Michigan total, bus .........0. 1,375,000 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan....... 16,730,000 

Toledo—Elevators 
Capacity, 

Name—Operated by— bus 
c., H. & D. “B’—Lake Erie Ele- 

vator Co. (Norris Grain Co.)..... 500,000 
L. Ss. & M. 8 “B’—Midland Ele- 

vator Co. (Paddock-Hodge Co.). 350,000 


East Side Iron—East Side Iron Ele- 
PWAtOP CO. ccccccsceccecsecceccecs 1,600,000 


West Side Iron—Central “Grain Co.. 200,000 
Toledo Grain & Milling Co......... 200,000 
Imperial Grain & Milling Co....... 10,000 
Chatterton & Son ........... seeeee 176,000 
Sheets Elevator Co. .....seeeeeees 100,000 
Toledo Seed & Oil Co...........05. 450,000 
Kieser Milling Co. .......csseeeeee 255,000 
Weber Milling Co. ............ ecee 40,000 
West Toledo Elevator .......... ° 10,000 


National Elevator Co.—National 


BRM Go. nc ccccccccccsccccsens 1,500,000 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co.. 


250,000 


—_————_ 


Total, BUS .occccscvcccccsccsces 5,640,000 
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Cincinnati—Elevators 
Storage capacity of elevators and daily 


grinding capacity of flour and feed mills 
within the switching limits of Cincinnati, 


Ohio: 


tCa- 

Elevator— pacity *Flour tFeed 
Braun & Kipp ........+ 20,000 ... esee 
Clifton Springs ....... 100,000 


Cincinnati Grain Co.... 35,000 ... | 20 
B. H. Wess Grain & 


Coal Co. .....+.- ee 11,000... 25 
Early & Daniel Co.. 1,525,000... 500 
Transit Milling Co.. 0,000 ... 40 
Scholl Grain Co. ...... 75,000 
Perin Brouse Skidmore 40,000... 100 
Dorsel Co. ...eeeeeeeee 20,000 100 
Flege Co. .....+.. ecccce 23,000... 35 
H. Nagel & Sons ...... 16,000 250 5 
John Mueller Co. ...... 16,000 10 
Felss Flour Milling Co.. 50,000 200 40 
Groff ..nccccccccccceces 15,000 40 
Seelmeyer Fox Grain Co. 8,000 10 
Ubiko Milling Co....... 60,000 600 
Federal Products Co.... 14,000 
Fleischmann Malt. Co... 200,000 


Wiedemann Co. ....... 250,000 
Barney Bunke ........ e 8,000 


Totals ....eeeees «+++ 2,836,000 6590 1,392 


*Daily grinding capacity of flour mills 
(bbls). Daily grinding capacity of feed 
mills (tons). ¢Storage capacity in bushels. 








Detroit—Elevators 

Capacity, 

PUBLIC bus 
American Elevator ....+-eeeeeeees 250,000 
H,. W. Rickel & Co. ...ce.eeeseees 275,000 

PRIVATE 

Lichtenberg & Son eevee 60,000 
David Stott ; i. Milis, Inc. eeeee 260,000 
Commercial Milling Co. ...... cnece 300,000 
Total, bus ..... Secccccececeseces 1,125,000 





CANADA—UPPER LAKE TER- 
MINALS 


Elevator storage capacity at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


FORT WILLIAM 
Pri- 
Public vate 
Northland Elevator Co., Ltd... 7,500 .... 
Grand Trunk Pacific Elevator 
GCo., Tt. cccccccccccscceccecs 5,760 .... 
Grain Growers Export Co., Ltd. e+e. 2,600 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 2,000 .... 
Consolidated Elevator Co., Ltd. osce aeuee 
Fort William Elevator Co., Ltd. ecee 1,966 
North Western Elevator Co., 








EAR, sececcccrceseesereoeses sees 8,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway “A” 

Qnd “CO” wcccccccccccccccccs 2,250 
Canadian Co-op. Wheat Pro- 

ducers, Ltd., ‘8 ...cceceses 225 
Western Terminal Grain Co., 

TRE. ccccccvcscccesesesscees eeee 8,100 
N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd..... eeee 1,810 
Bole Grain Co., Ltd. es ecee 2000 
Empire Elevator Co., Ltd...... oc. ee 
B. J. Ostrander Estate........ oes 85 
Gooderham, Melady & Sellers. oee8 65 
McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd... ounce 35 
Bole Grain Co., Ltd...........- eves 20 
Wiley Low & Co., Ltd......... oe@e 75 
J. Davidson & Co., Ltd........ cece 10 

Totals, DUB ..cccccccsesscces 17,500 16,675 


PORT ARTHUR 


Sa skatchewan Pool Elevators, 











TAG... “CS” cvcccccccccsvcccece 7,500 
Canadian Government Eleva- 

COU cccccresestecsorcscocees 3,250 
es Pool Elevators, 

EtO., 84 cocccccccccccceses 6,425 = .eee 
Pm... ny Co-op. Wheat Pro- 

Gucers, Ltd., “12° ...csccsees cues 575 
Reliance Terminal Elevator 

Ga, TAG. cccccccccccctcosecs eeee 1,250 
Grain Growers Export Co., Ltd. sous 600 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, 

0 8B cccccccccececececs «eee 1,150 
Eastern Terminal Elevator Co., 

BAG, ce ccceccccccccocsccasess eee 38,600 
Thunder Bay Terminal Eleva- 

tor Co., Ltd. ..ccccccccccees ows 
Stewart Terminals, Ltd. ...... scon | Ugnee 
Bawlf Terminal Elevator Co., 

TAG, cccccccescvccececccceses eeee 1,250 
Superior Elevator Co., Ltd..... ooee 300 
National Elevator Co., Ltd..... Ty 50 
Canadian Co-op. Wheat Pro- 

ducers, Ltd., “1 ....sceeees ecoe 2,908 

Totals, DUS ...cccsccccccvees 17,175 12,725 
Grand totals, bus ..........+... 34,675 29,400 





Milwaukee—Elevators 
Capacity, bus 


C., M. & St. P., Elevator E........ 1,500,000 
Corcoran Bros. Co. ..eeeseesereees 30,000 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Kinnickinnic 1,350,000 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Rialto ..... 1,500,000 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co...... 1,300,000 
Goodrich, William O., Co. ........ 300,000 
Hales Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeees 120,000 
Kamm, P. C., Co. .ccccccccecevece 250,000 
Krause, Charles A., Milling Co..... 250,000 
Kurth Malting Co. ....... eevesece 1,100,000 
Ladish Milling Co. ..:....eeeeeees 125,000 
J. B. A. Kern Estate...........455 200,000 
Milwaukee Western Malt Co. ..... 450,000 
Orth, Philip, & Co. .......e-eeeees 50,000 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.... 75,000 
The Riebse Co. ...ccccccccsccccees 570,000 
Schlitz, Joseph, Beverage Co....... 1,000,000 
Stern, Bernhard, & Sons, Inc...... 500,000 
Smith Milling Co. ...cccccccccces 100,000 
Weschler, D. D., & Sons, Inc....... 570,000 


Total .ncccccccccsvcvccsecsesecs 11,340,000 











CANADA—GRAIN-DRYING 
ELEVATORS 


Elevators in Canada with machinery for 
drying grain, and capacity per hour, in 
bushels: 


Fort William and Port Arthur— 
North Western Elevator Co., Ltd.... 1,200 
500 








Fort William Elevator Co., Ltd...... 
Grand Trunk Pacific Elevator Co., 

EAE, cocccccesccecccccesesecececes 1,000 
McCabe Bros. Co. ..cccccseccccseces 500 
Bole Grain Co., Ltd. ......eeeeeeees 250 
N. M. Paterson & Co. “O” and “K’’. 1,000 
Western Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd. 300 
Canadian Government Elevator ..... 2,000 
Thunder Bay Terminal Elevator Co., 

BAG, ccccccecsesncococesecseescece 1,500 
Eastern Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd. 1,000 
National Elevator Co., Ltd. ........ 200 
Consolidated Elevator Co., Ltd...... 700 
Superior Elevator Co., Ltd........... 500 
Northland Elevator Co., Ltd......... 1,200 
Wiley Low & Co., Ltd...........000- 250 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 

Gwcere, LS. cocvccccccevesccvecece 500 
Grain Growers Export Co., Ltd...... 500 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 400 
Grain Growers Exchange Co., Ltd.... 250 
Saskatchewan Pool Elev. Co., Ltd.— 

WhO. 6 ccccccccccescecccccccccscces 1,500 

BNO. 6 cccccccccvccssccccccccsececs 1,000 
Reliance Terminal Elev. Co., Ltd.. 750 
The Bawlf Terminal Elev. Co., Ltd.. 500 
neuen Pool Elev. Co., Ltd., on 
The Empire MeV. Ge.. TAB. cccvccces 500 

Total, Fort William and Port 

Arthur, POF ROUF .ccccccccccccce 18,500 
Approximately, per day .........+.+. 370,000 

Kenora— 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd......... 400 

Keewatin— 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 100 

Winnipeg— 

Wiley Low & Co., Ltd. .........+4.- 750 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., “Lta peeveeeee 2,500 

Saskatoon— 

Quaker Oats Co. .ccccccccccccevecs ° 250 

Calgary— 

Robin Hood Mills, Ltd. ...........+. 250 

Edmonton— 

Gillespie Grain Co., Ltd. ..........+- 500 

Medicine Hat— 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ........ 250 

Vancouver— 

Vancouver Terminal Grain Co., Ltd.. 1,000 
Vancouver Harbor Com. No. 1...... 2,000 
Burrard Elevator Co., Ltd. ......... 500 

Prince Rupert— 

Alberta Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
Gucere, LtG. .cccccsccccsccseces 500 

Canadian Government Elevator— 

COMMAED cccccsoccccorcsceccssevesece 2,000 
Moose JAW ..ccccccccccccccccceces 1,500 
BARMBROOR cccccccccccccsessevcceves 1,500 
WBGMMOMtOM ccccccccccccseccvcscccces 2,000 

Canadian Pacific Railway— 

North Tramscone ...ccccccccssccecs 500 

Canadian National Railway— 

TRAMSCONA cccccccecccccvcccccccccce 1,000 

Total, POF ROU ceccccccescvcesces 17,500 
Approximately, per day ........+++. 350,000 

Grand total, per hour 36,000 
Approximately, per day 720,000 








Eastern Canada—Elevators 


Location and capacity in bushels of ele- 
vators embraced in the eastern grain in- 
spection division of Canada: 

Cotling wood, Omt. .ccccccccccececs 150,000 
Depot Harbor, Ont, .......++++++++ 1,750,000 
Goderich, Ont. ccccccccccscccccecce 1,600,008 
Halifax, N.S. ..ccccccccccccccccce 1,600,000 


Kingston, Ont. ..ccccccscscscccses 250,000 
Midland, Ont. .....ceeeeeeeeseeees 4,000,000 
PEOMGUORE, GRR. cccevescccscsceses 13,310,000 
Owen Sound, Ont. ....sseeeeeeees 1,000,000 


Port Colborne, Ont. ......-+.+++++ 3,600,000 
Port McNicoll, Ont. ......++++e+++ 4,200,000 
Quebec, Que. ...ccescccsesccececcs« 2,000,000 





Wee, Che acaveescovcseccecocoves 5,500,000 
Toronto, Ont. ....... +» 860,000 
West St. John, N. B.. «+ 1,700,000 
BE. TOMM, Wl. Ba oc ccceccvssccvcccses 500,000 

DOR, WUD: oc cecccesecers ceveces - 41,310,000 





Western Canada—Grain Storage 


Elevator capacity in use Jan. 1 for a series 
of years, including storage at Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Keewatin and points in Mani- 
toba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, in bushels: 


1928...... 243,508,200 1911....... 84,971,000 
1927...... 238,636,560 1910....... 77,901,000 
1926...... 229,790,620 1909....... 62,965,000 
1925...... 227,914,620 1908....... 60,809,000 
1924...... 216,994,620 1907....... 55,600,000 





+ 203,927,420 - 50,453,000 
197,453,420 ++, 46,640,000 
197,033,620 1904....... 41,186,000 


ss sann 192,451,970 1903....... 30,356,000 
+ 189,489,964 1902....... 21,298,000 
+ 172,370,000 1901....... 21,000,000 








163,144,000 1900.. 20,908,000 
- 158,181,000 1899.. 15,958,000 
- 189,429,000 1898.. 18,379,000 
112,622,000 1897....... 14,999,000 
91,871,000 1896....... 13,874,000 
89,777,000 1895....... 12,000,000 
New Orleans—Elevators 
Capacity, 
bus 
C—Poydras—Ililinois Centra) ...... 360,000 


D—Stuyvesant Dock .......-+.-+++ 1,000,000 
E—Stuyvesant Dock ...........-..+ 1,500,000 
Dock Board Elevator .........++++ 2,620,000 
New Basin—J. T. Gibbons ........ 350,000 


Total ....... ccccccccccccccscces 6,830,000 
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Indianapolis—Elevators 
Capac 
Name— mecity, 
Acme-Evans Co. ....seeeeeseeeees 500,000 
Bachman Milling Co. .........+.4. 20,000 
Bingham Grain Co. ....-..+.s+s4- 150,000 
Bingham Grain Co. .........++... 150,000 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Giievs 00 1,500,000 
Early & Daniel Co. .......eseeee0e 
Evans Milling Co. ........ 


Mid-West Elevator Co. ... 
National Elevator Co. 
National Elevator Co. 








PORTE BEUED cc ccecccccvcveccesscece 
Piel Brothers Starch Co........... 50,000 
Wm, Rouse & Son ......ceeeeeees 30,000 
Deees sccevecoccccessccs eecccece 4,615,000 
BUFFALO—ELEVATORS 


LAKE ELEVATORS 


Capacity, bus 


Concrete—Central .....eeeeeeeeees 4,500,000 


Superior ...... eccccccecces eeeeeee 3,700,000 
Dellwood .....seeeeees ccccce seeeee 1,000,000 
MROCETES occ ccccccccscccesoccsseses 2,000,000 
Saeen Elevator and “Warehouse 2,000,000 
BOMOOR occcccccccccececs ecovceces +++ 1,100,000 


Mutual (Pillsbury) ....-.eeeeee+0+ 2,800,000 











Transit ....ccccee 750,000 
Kellogg ....... + 1,000,000 
Marine “A” + 2,200,000 
Marine “B” ee 650,000 
Great Eastern ....... ecccccccccece 2,250,000 
Dakota ......+.+. ceccccccccces 1,200,000 
Frontier (Washburn. Crosby) eevee 5,200,000 
Connecting Terminal ......... sees 1,000,000 
Monarch ...... Cocccccccccccccccs . 450,000 
TOVAES .ccccccccccece eccccccccccce 600,000 
Canadian Pool Terminal covcccccce 8,000,000 
Lake-and-Rail Elevator .......... 1,600,000 

Total, 19 elevators ...........+. 36,000,000 

RAIL ELEVATORS 

Black Rock Milling Co. 600,000 
Buffalo Creek Transfer 100,000 
Eastern States Co-op. Milling Co... 300,000 
Fleischmann (two) ..........ee008 450,000 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell .........+.-4+ 200,000 
Trom BlOVAtor ...ccccccccccccccces 650,000 
Erie Transfer (Globe) 150,000 
Meyer Malt and Grain .. 800,000 
Perot Gone .nccccecscccs 300,000 
RAlsteR PUPIMA ..ccccccccsccccccce 750,000 
Thornton & Chester .............. 100,000 
George Urban Milling Co........... 150,000 
Pratt Food Co. ccccccccccccccccece 200,000 
Maritime Milling Co. ............. 200,000 
Co-op. G. F. L. Exchange......... 350,000 
Wollenberg Elevator ............. 25,000 
MEvetmer G TMF occ ccccccscceccses 100,000 
Broadway Milling Co. ............ 40,000 

DOU, 1D GROTREOES co ccccccecccese 5,010,000 

Grand total, 38 elevators........ 41,010,000 





New York—Elevators 


Elevators at New York City, with capaci- 
ties, in bushels: 

Name— Capacity 
N. Y. Central & H. R. Railroad.... 1,500,000 
West Shore Elevator, No. 7........ 2,000,000 
Erie Elevator ......cseecececeeeee 1,000,000 


Payne’s ..... eeccccccceccce 20,000 
Leverich & Hatch, Inc peoee soseeee 300,000 
Shaw & Truesdell ...........5+- ees 100,000 
Blake's .ccccccccccccccccce eocccce 100,000 
Brooklyn Elevator ......sssssse08 90,000 
Brooklyn Elevator, Jersey Cit 45,000 
Lehigh Valley Railroad .... 450,000 


New York State Canal Grain Ele- 
VOROP ceccccccccccccccccccccccce 8,000,000 


Total ..cccccccccccceccccccccses 1,605,000 





California—Grain Warehouses 


Grain warehouses, with capacities, at San 
Francisco and neighboring points are: 
Capacity, 
At San Francisco— tons 
Mission Bay ...ccccccccscsesesscese 20,000 
Gibraltar .cccccccccvcccscccccccccccs 6,000 
Battery Street ...cccccccccccesesese 5,000 
Folsom speaee steesevenesstsecsessos 6,000 
Humboldt ... 








Oriental ..... ee e e 10,000 
Southern Pacific .....seeeeeeeeeeese 36,000 
GIODE cecccccccccccccccccccccecccces 20,000 
BEAFDOP .ccccccccccccccccccccecccese 35,000 
China Basin .......-+ eccccece 25,000 
Islais Creek Grain Terminal at Oak- 

BMME ccccccccccccccccccccosccceces 20,000 
Albers Bros. “Milling Co. at Oakland. 25,000 
At Port Costa .....cceeeeeees execese 7a,008 
Grangers .. corveccccecscccce 60,000 

At South Vailejo— 

Sperry Flour Co. ...cesseeesecevesee 80,000 

At Stockton— 

DTG TH. ED cccccccccccccecccccccecs 95,000 
Sperry Flour Co. ....esseeeccsecees 15,000 
California Transportation Co......... 12,000 
California Wharf & W. H. Co....... 16,000 
Delta No. 2 ..... 25,000 
Stockton Wharf & ‘Warehouse "Co. 5,000 
Tal .ccvccve ecccccoes sbsscesceas, SPEOOO 
Cleveland—Elevators 
Capacity, 
bus 

Fairchild Milling Co. A ..........+. 80,000 
Fairchild Milling Co. B .......... + 120,000 
Cleveland Grain Co. A ........+.+. 1,000,000 





Gates Elevator Co. ....... ee 85,000 
Lake Shore Elevator Co. A .. oe 40,000 
Lake Shore Elevator Co. B........ 100,000 
Nickel Plate Elevator Co. .........+ 30,000 
Sheets Blevator Co. .....--seeseeee 85,000 
Star Blevator Co. .....eeseeeeeees 50,000 





Total wcccccccccccccccccce eeeeee 1,590,000 











1928 


acity, 
bus 

0,000 
0,000 
0,000 
0,000 
10,000 
10,000 
0,000 
0,000 
0,000 
0,000 
5,000 
0,000 
0,000 


5,000 


, bus 


000 
00 


00 


00 
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lenty of Money and 
Space at all times.... 


for the storage and financing of 


FLOUR & MILLFEED 


Carry Your Stock in Live Markets. Be in a position to make Prompt De- 
liveries. Use the Stock as Collateral. We can also Finance your Customer. 

















Downtown Warehouse, Chicago 




















Security Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Brokers Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MODER N WAREHOUS =} es) 





ee CHICAGO'S MOST 





Southside Warehouse, Chicago 


Strictly Modern Warehouses with Unequalled Facilities 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
CHICAGO TRANSPORTATION BUILDING KANSAS CITY 


ASSOCIATE WAREHOUSES 


BAILEY WAREHOUSES . PHILADELPHIA 
INTERSTATE FORWARDING co. » . DALLAS 
KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP. ‘ DENVER 
LANEY & DELCHER STORAGE CO. _. JACKSONVILLE 
MERCHANTS TRANSFER & STORAGE co. . DES MOINES 
METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE COMPANY . LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 


OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER COMPANY 
SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY. . 


We will cheerfully and without obligation on your part 
assist you in selecting a warehouse anywhere. 


. MINNEAPOLIS 
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CHICAGO—PUBLIC ELEVATORS 


Regular warehouses for storage of grain 
under the rules of the Chicago Board of 
Trade on Jan. 1, 1928, with capacities in 


bushels: 
Central Elevator Co.— Bus 
Calumet Elevator C .......ee055 1,200,000 


Chicago Elevator Properties, Inc.— 
Cc. & N. W. Railway Terminal 


Elevator (part of).......s.6++- 4,530,000 

Irondale Elevator A .......sse5 900,000 
Edward R. Bacon Grain Co.— 

Keystone Elevator (part of)..... 550,000 
Rosenbaum Bros., Inc.— 

National Elevator ..........6.++. 750,000 
Quincy Elevator Co.— 

Quincy Blevator ....cccccccseces 1,250,000 
Chicago Elevator Properties, Inc.— 

Rock Island Elevator A......... 1,250,000 

Rosenbaum Elevator A.......... 700,000 

Rosenbaum Elevator B.......... 1,500,000 

St. Paul Elevator A and B...... 2,000,000 
South Chicago Elevator Co.— 

South Chicago Elevator C and 

BOMOR cocccescvcvcsecccvccces 3,000,000 

Central Elevator Co.— 

Wabash Elevator .........eeee0.% 1,500,000 

Petal GCUPAON cccccccccevecccrs 19,130,000 

PREVIOUS TOTALS 

1927...... 16,430,000 1922...... 14,950,000 
1926...... 13,300,000 1921.. 12,950,000 
1936. .ccce 15,300,000 1920...... 13,800,000 
1924...... 16,800,000 1919...... 11,700,000 
1923...... 15,500,000 1918...... 12,530,000 





CENTRAL STATES—PRIVATE 
ELEVATORS 
Capacity of larger private elevators in 
central states, in bushels: 





OHIO 
Akron—Quaker Oats Co, ......... ° 800,000 
Dover—Hardesty Milling Co. eevee 60,000 
Cleveland—Cleveland Grain & Mill- 

ABB CO. cocccccccvcccevecessece + 1,000,000 
Cleveland—Fairchild Milling Co.. 176,000 
Columbus—Gwinn Milling Co. ..... 760,000 
Fostoria—Mennel Milling Co. ++ 1,600,000 
Frederickton—Northwestern Ele- 

vator & Mill Co. ..ceeeeeeeevees 20,000 
Grafton—United Mills Corporation. 250,000 
Hamilton—Carr Milling Co. ....... 76,000 


Kent—Williams Bros. Co. 115,000 
Loudonville — Loudonville * Milling 





CO, ceccccccccccccccceccccccces 150,000 
Mansfield—-Cleveland Grain & Minl- 

IMB CO. cccccccccccccccesece see. 750,000 
Massillon—Buckeye Cereal Co, .... 50,000 
Mt. Vernon—Northwestern Eleva- 

tor & Mill Co. .ccccccccccccccecs 150,000 
Springfield—Ansted & Burk Co. ... 350,000 
Toledo—National Milling Co....... 2,000,000 
Toledo—Northwestern Elevator & 

BEI CO, cccccccccccccccs «+. 260,000 
Toledo—Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 200,000 
Troy—Allen & Wheeler Co......... 225,000 
Washington C., H.—Washington 

Milling Co. ...cccceee ecvccoes +++ 100,000 

CUS CORE, BUS cc ccccteccvvesece 8,970,000 

INDIANA 
Evansville—Igleheart Bros. ....... 1,250,000 
Evansville—Phoenix Flour Mill ... 150,000 
Evansville—A. Waller & Co. ..... 150,000 
Fort Wayne—Mayfiower Mills .... 110,000 
Franklin—Suckow Milling Co...... 155,000 
Goshen—Goshen Milling Co. ...... 55,000 
Grand View—Cadick Milling Co.... 200,000 
Greensburg—Garland Milling Co.... 100,000 
Indianapolis—Acme-Evans Co, 500,000 
Indianapolis—Cleveland Grain & 

BEM CO. coccccccvccscccccccccs 850,000 
Lawrenceburg—Lawrenceburg Roll- 

OP Mille Co. wccccccccccccccccses 700,000 
Madison—William Trow Co. ...... 100,000 
Monticello—Loughry Bros. weed 

& Grain Co. ..... 126,000 
Mount Vernon—Fuhrer- Ford Min- 

Be GR. cccccccccccecsccsccese 250,000 
memes Vernon—Home ‘Mir & Grain 

CO. ccccccccccccccccccceces 140,000 
New Harmony—Fuhrer- Ford Min 

IM CO. cccccccccccccccessccccse 100,000 
Noblesville—Noblesville. Milling Co. 750,000 
Seymour—Blish Milling Co. ....... 500,000 
Terre Haute—Sparks Milling Co... 200,000 

Indiana total, bus ...... eoccccce 6,385,000 
Ohio and IMGIAMA ..ccccccccsceese 15,355,000 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Commercial Milling Co.... 275,000 
Detroit—David Stott Plour Mills... 180,000 
Grand Rapids—Voigt Milling Co... 50,000 
Hillsdale—F. W. Stock & Sons.... 400,000 
Jackson—Heywood Milling Co..... 75,000 
Monroe—Amendt Milling Co....... 145,000 
Saginaw—Saginaw Milling Co..... + 250,000 

Michigan total, bus ...... +++ 1,376,000 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan....... 16,730,000 

Toledo—Elevators 
Capacity, 

Name—Operated by— bus 
c., H. & D. “B’—Lake Erie Ele- 

vator Co. (Norris Grain Co.)..... 500,000 

Ss. & M. 8. “B’—Midland Ele- 
vator Co. (Paddock-Hodge Co.). 350,000 


East Side Iron—East Side Iron Ele- 
PWOCOP CO. ccccccccecceccccccces + 1,500,000 


West Side Iron—Central Grain Co.. 200,000 
Toledo Grain & Milling Co......... 200,000 
Imperial Grain & Milling Co...... ° 10,000 
Chatterton & Son ........eseeees ++ 176,000 
Sheets Elevator Co. ..... seseeseee 100,000 
Toledo Seed & Oil Co..........0005 450,000 
Kieser Milling Co. ..........e0005 + 255,000 
Weber Milling Co. .......... eevcce 40,000 
West Toledo Elevator .......... ee 10,000 
National Elevator Co.—National 
BRTIMS CO. cc vccccvcccccssvecsce 1,500,000 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co.. 250,000 
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Cincinnati—Elevators 


Storage capacity of elevators and daily 
grinding capacity of flour and feed mills 
within the switching limits of Cincinnati, 


Ohio: 
tCa- 
pacity *Flour tFeed 







Elevator— 

Braun & Kipp .......-. 20,000 ... eoce 
Clifton Springs ....... 100,000 ... eoes 
Cincinnati Grain Co.... 35,000 ... 20 
B. H. Wess Grain & 

Coal Co. ...00.6 11,000 ... 25 
Early & Daniel Co.. 1,525,000 500 
Transit Milling Co..... 50,000 40 
Scholl Grain Co. ... 75,000 
Perin Brouse Skidmore 40,000 100 
Dorsel Co. 20,000 100 
Flege Co. ° 23,000 35 
H. Nagel & Sons ° 16,000 250 5 
John Mueller Co. 16,000 10 
Felss Flour Milling Co.. 50,000 200 40 
Grol coccccees 15,000 TTT 
Seelmeyer Fox Grain Co. 8,000 ... 10 
Ubiko Milling Co.. 60,000 . 600 
Federal Products Co.. 14,000 ° 


Wiedemann Co. ...... 


Fleischmann Malt. Co. ; ; 200,000 ; 5 i ° : : : 
Barney Bunke ........- a 


Totals ......+.+.++++.2,836,000 690 1,392 
*Daily grinding capacity of flour mills 
(bbls). ¢Daily grinding capacity of feed 
mills (tons). {¢Storage capacity in bushels. 





Detroit—Elevators 
Capacity, 
-pevenedll bus 
American Elevator .....-sseeeeees 250,000 
H, W. Rickel & Co. ...cereeeseces 275,000 
PRIVATE 

Lichtenberg & Son ... ccccce 50,000 
David Stott Flour Milis, Inc. seeee 250,000 
Commercial Milling Co. ......++++. 300,000 
Total, DUS cccccccccccccccccccese 1,125,000 





CANADA—UPPER LAKE TER- 
MINALS 


Elevator storage capacity at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


FORT WILLIAM 


Pri- 

Public vate 

Northland Elevator Co., Ltd... 7,500 .... 
Grand Trunk Pacific Elevator 

CO., LitG, coccccccccccccccees C.760 woes 

Grain Growers Export Co., Ltd. cose «68,008 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 2,000 .... 
Consolidated Elevator Co., Ltd. .... 1,750 
Fort William Elevator Co.,Ltd. .... 1,750 
North Western Elevator Co., 








TAG, cocccvesecesccececevers seee 8,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway “A” 

and "CO" ..cccccesceses 2,250 
Canadian Co-op. Wheat *Ppro- 

ducers, Ltd., “3° ...eeeeeeee ° 225 
Western Terminal Grain Co., 

TAG. ccccvcccesecsessecccece coos 8,200 
N. M. Paterson & Co., Lta Seoee coos Uae 
Bole Grain Co., Ltd. ........++. coos 1,000 
Empire Elevator Co., Ltd...... eeee 1,750 
B. J. Ostrander Estate........ cece 85 
Gooderham, Melady & Sellers. oes 65 
McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd... cave 35 
Bole Grain Co., Ltd............ cece 20 
Wiley Low & Co., Ltd......... oeee 75 
J. Davidson & Co., Ltd........ eens 10 

Totals, BUS ..ccccccccccscece 17,500 16,675 


PORT ARTHUR 


Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, 











TAE., “S™ ccccccccecceccseces 7,500 .... 
Canadian Government Eleva- 

COPS cccccvcecccevvessvsecees 3,250 .... 
Saskatchewan oa Elevators, 

TAG, “OP cccccccccccccseses 6,425 cee 
Canadian Co-op. Wheat Pro- 

Gucers, Ltd., "3"? ..ccscccsee 575 
Reliance Terminal Elevator 

Ge. TAB. cocccsvcceccccesese oe ae 
Grain Growers Export Co., Ltd. ceee 600 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, 

TAE., 8S oc cccccsasecescoses coce «68,808 
Eastern Terminal Elevator Co., 

WM. 0.00.0 0600500000 b60065.000 3,500 
Thunder Bay Terminal Eleva- 

tor Co., Ltd. ...ceceseeseees vo3cc 
Stewart Terminals, Ltd. wcccee cooe 1,260 
Bawlf Terminal Elevator Co., 

TAG, cvccccscecccoevecccccecs cooe 2808 
Superior Elevator Co., Ltd..... 300 
National Elevator Co., Ltd.. cece 50 
Canadian Co- “op. Wheat Pro- 

Gucera, Ltd., “2 ..cccccccce kine cone 

Totals, DUS ...ccccsccccccees 17,175 12,725 
Grand totals, bus .........+..+ 34,675 29,400 

Milwaukee—Elevators 

Gapests; bus 
C., M. & St. P., Elevator E........ 0,000 
Corcoran Bros. Co. wccccvccccseess 30, 000 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Kinnickinnic 1,350,000 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Rialto ..... 1,500,000 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co...... 1,300,000 
Goodrich, William O., Co. .......+- 300,000 
Hales Milling Co. ......seeeeeeees 120,000 
Kamm, P. C., Co. .ccccccccccccece 250,000 
Krause, Charles A., Milling Co..... 250,000 
Kurth Malting Co. .....csseeseees 1,100,000 
Ladish Milling Co. ..:....eeseeees 125,000 
J. B. A. Kern Estate..........s00% 200,000 
Milwaukee Western Malt Co. ..... 450,000 
Orth, Philip, & Co. ......scccecees 50,000 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.... 75,000 
The Riebs Co. ..cscccvessccccvees 570,000 
Schlitz, Joseph, Beverage Co....... 1,000,000 
Stern, Bernhard, & Sons, Inc...... 500,000 
Smith Milling Co. .......seeeeees 100,000 
Weschler, D. D., & Sons, Inc.. -» 670,000 








Total, DUS ....cceeeeeeeseseeees 5,540,000 





+ 11,340,000 











CANADA—GRAIN-DRYING 
ELEVATORS 


Elevators in Canada with machinery for 
drying grain, and capacity per hour, in 
bushels: 


Fort William and Port Arthur— 


North Western Elevator Co., Ltd.... 1,200 
Fort William Elevator Co., Ltd...... 500 
Grand Trunk Pacific Elevator Co., 

TRE, ccccocvccccccccccceseseceeece 1,000 
McCabe Bros. Co. ...cccccccvccccces 500 
Bole Graim Co., UtG. .ccccccccscccece 250 
N. M. Paterson & Co. “O” and “K’’. 1,000 
Western Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd. 300 
Canadian Government Elevator ..... 2,000 


Thunder Bay Terminal Elevator Co., 
BAM, coccvocccessesccccscsccesceee 1,500 
Eastern ‘Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd. 1,000 











National Elevator Co., Ltd. ........ 200 
Consolidated Elevator Co., Ltd...... 700 
Superior Elevator Co., Ltd........... 500 
Northland Elevator Co., Ltd......... 1,200 
Wiley Low & Co., Ltd...........00. 250 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 

GmOeeee, THE. cccccccvcesccesvvcses 500 
Grain Growers Export Co., Ltd...... 500 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 400 
Grain Growers Exchange Co., Ltd.... 250 
Saskatchewan Pool Elev. Co., Ltd.— 

No. 4 ° PTT TIT TIT Teer 1,500 

WhO, 6 cccccccccccsesccscccesccccce 1,000 
Reliance Terminal Elev. Co., Ltd.. 750 
The Bawif Terminal Elev. Co., Lta.. 500 
as a eee Pool Elev. Co., Ltd., . 

omepesececeeceecees 500 

The. Empire ‘Elev. Ce.. ThE. ccces ° 500 
Total, Fort William and Port 

Arthur, per hour .......-seeeee8 18,500 

Approximately, per day ...........+. 370,000 

Kenora— 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd......... 400 

Keewatin— 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 100 

Winnipeg— 

Wiley Low & Co., Ltd. ........5.565 750 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd......... 2,500 

Saskatoon— 

Quaker Oats Co. .cccccccccccccceees 250 

Calgary— 

Robin Hood Mills, Ltd. ............ 250 

Edmonton— 

Gillespie Grain Co., Ltd. ........... 500 

Medicine Hat— 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ........ 250 

Vancouver— 

Vancouver Terminal Grain Co., Ltd.. 1,000 
Vancouver Harbor Com. No. 1...... 2,000 
Burrard Elevator Co., Ltd. ........ ° 500 

Prince Rupert— 

Alberta Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
Gmoere, LAE. .ccccccecocesccsecee 500 

Canadian Government Elevator— 

COMBE cccccweoccsceccecvecsocenseces 2,000 
Moose Jaw ...... ececccccccccceeee 1,500 
BOMRCOOM ccccccccccccccccccccccces 1,500 
TORTROMOOR 6c csc csccsccccccccvcesese 2,000 

Canadian Pacific Railway— 

North Transcona ....cccccccccceces 500 

Canadian National Railway— 

TEAMSCOBD cccccccccccccccccccscece ° 1,000 

Total, POF ROU cccceccccccvcccevs 17,500 
Approximately, per day ...........+. 350,000 

Grand total, per hour............+. 36,000 
Approximately, per day .........+.5- 720,000 





Eastern Canada—Elevators 


Location and capacity in bushels of ele- 
vators embraced in the eastern grain in- 
spection division of Canada: 


Collingwood, Ont. ....eseeseeeeeee 150,000 
Depot Harbor, Ont. .......++++++++ 1,750,000 
Goderich, Ont, ......-eeeeeeseeeee 1,600,000 
Halifax, N. GB. cccccccccccccccccccs 1,600,000 
Kingston, Ont. ...cccccccccccccece 
Midland, Ont. .....cccccccccvcess 
BOOED, GR, cccccccesvecvecece 13,310,000 





Owen Sound, Ont. .... 1,000,000 
Port Colborne, Ont. ... 3,600,000 
Port McNicoll, Ont. ....... ++ 4,200,000 
Quebec, Que. ...ceeececseccccceess 2,000,000 
TH, DR os essvecveviverececeres 5,500,000 


Toronto, Ont. ....... cocccccccecess 850,000 
West St. John, N. B........0++0+++ 1,700,000 
St. John, N. B. -» 600,000 


Totes, WAS cc ccccscvccoccoes + +++ -41,810,000 





Western Canada—Grain Storage 


Elevator capacity in use Jan. 1 for a series 
of years, including storage at Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Keewatin and points in Mani- 
toba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, in bushels: 


1928...... 243,508,200 
1927...... 238,636,560 
1926...... 229,790,620 
1925...... 227,914,620 


1911....... 84,971,000 
1910....... 77,901,000 
1909....... 62,965,000 
1908....... 60,809,000 
1924...... 216,994,620 1907....... 55,600,000 
1923...... 203,927,420 1906....... 50,453,000 
1922...... 197,453,420 1905......, 46,640,000 
1921...... 197,033,620 1904....... yt ted 


192,451,970 356,000 
189,489,964 21,298,000 
172,370,000 21,000,000 
168,144,000 20,908,000 





158,181,000 15,958,000 
- 139,429,000 cause + 18,379,000 
112,622,000 1897....... 14,999,000 
91,371,000 1896....... 13,874,000 
89,777,000 1895....... 12,000,000 





New Orleans—Elevators 
Capacity, 
bus 


C—Poydras—lIilinois Centra) ...... 360,000 
D—Stuyvesant Kw ceeeeeeveecee 1,000,000 
E—Stuyvesant Dock ..........+.+++ 1,500,000 
Dock Board Elevator .........++++ 2,620,000 
New Basin—J. T. Gibbons ........ 360,000 


Total ...cccccecceseccescveserss 5,820,000 
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Indianapolis—Elevators 

Capa 
Name— ch 
Acme-Evans Co. ...ceeceeeesseece 500,000 
Bachman Milling Co. ...........5. 20,000 
Bingham Grain Co. .........66.5. 150,000 
Bingham Grain Co. ..cccccccccces 150,000 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Co...... 1,500,000 
Early & Daniel Co. .........6545. 1,000,000 
Evans Milling Co. .........s.ee005 350,000 
Mid-West Elevator Co. ........... 50,000 
National Elevator Co. ............ 450,000 
National Elevator Co. ...........+. 350,000 
PORES BEES ec ccccorctccscccecccece 15,000 
Piel Brothers Starch Co........... 50,000 
Wm. Reese GB BOM ooccsccccccccees 30,000 
——__. 
Detasd oecvecccccoecesccce eeccccce 4,615,000 

BUFFALO—ELEVATORS 


LAKE ELEVATORS 


Capacity, bus 
Concrete—Central ......eeeeeeeees 4,500,000 


Superior ......eee0. eecccccceccecss 3,700,000 
Dellwo00d ....ceseecceccccsessesess 1,000,000 
BEROBETES ccc cwccecceeceacceccecscece 2,000,000 
American Elevator and “Warehouse 2,000,000 
Seneca .... eoccee 1,100,000 
Mutual (Pilisbury) eecces 2,800,000 
Transit ...... eccccccccees ° 750,000 
Kellogg ...... eccccccccece + 1,000,000 





barine Rl cc ecycahatacnsces SOR Gen 





PERO “TE occccosccoveccecovcece 650,000 

Treat Basterm ......ccccecscsseess 2,250,000 
Dakota ...... eeeee 1,200,000 
Frontier (Washburn Crosby) cocee 5,200,000 
Connecting Terminal ....... +--+ 1,000,000 
Monarch ..... eo ccccccceseces 450,000 
BIVGES coceccccccescocece cocce e 600,000 
Canadian Pool Terminal ...... «+e 2,000,000 
Lake-and-Rail Elevator .......... 1,600,000 

Total, 19 elevators ..........5+. 36,000,000 

RAIL ELEVATORS 

Black Rock Milling Co. .......... 600,000 
Buffalo Creek Transfer ....... 100,000 
Easterr “tates Co-op. Milling Co.. 300,000 
Fleischmann (two) .......eeeeeee. 450,000 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell .........00005 200,000 
BPO TOURSOE co sccccccccccscccces 650,000 
Erie Transfer (Globe) cAwOKSeREDC 150,000 
Meyer Malt and Grain ........... 800,000 
POPOt BONS 2 cccccccccccccvcccsccce 300,000 
Ralstom Purima ...cccccccscccscese 750,000 
Thermtom & CRester ..cccccccceces 100,000 
George Urban Milling Co........... 150,000 
PrOGE Pee Ge. ccccccccscccccecces 200,000 
Maritime Milling Co. ............. 200,000 
Co-op. G. F. L. Exchange......... 350,000 
Wollenberg Elevator ............. 25,000 
Mreimer & LOOP ...ccecccccccccses 100,000 
Broadway Milling Co. ...........+. 40,000 

TOGR, 30 GROVRCETE 60 cc cccccceces 5,010,000 

Grand total, 38 elevators........ 41,010,000 





New York—Elevators 


Elevators at New York City, with capaci- 
ties, in bushels: 

Name— Capacity 
N. Y. Central & H. R. Railroad.... 1,500,000 
West Shore Elevator, No. 7........ 2,000,000 
Erie Blevator ......seseeeeeeeeeee 1,000,000 

e 20,000 





Leverich & Hatch, Inc 300,000 
Shaw & Truesdell ..... 100,000 
Blake's ..cccccscccs 100,000 
Brooklyn Blevator ......sseseeees 90,000 
Brooklyn Elevator, Jersey pre ee0 45,000 
Lehigh Valley Railroad .......... 450,000 


New York State Canal Grain Ele- 
VACOP ceocccccccccccccccccccccccs 2,000,000 


Total ..ccccccccescccccccccccces 7,605,000 





California—Grain Warehouses 


Grain warehouses, with capacities, at San 

Francisco and neighboring points are: 
Capacity, 

At San Francisco— tons 
Mission Bay ..cccscccccccccccsvcces 
GUBPAIRAP cccccccccccccceccccecccccs 8,000 
Battery Street ......... . 
Folsom Street .. 
Humboldt 
Oriental ... 















Southern Pacific. Seeccccccccccccscss 95,000 
GIODE cocccccccccccccsccccccecccccce 16,000 
HIArPDOF .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 26,000 
China Basin .......+.. coccecccce 86,000 
Islais Creek Grain ‘Terminal at Oak- 

BMG cccces 20,000 
Albers Bros. Milling Co 25,000 
At Port Costa .... 70,000 
Grangers ehbdeececcccescccess 80,000 

At South Vailejo— 
Sperry Flour Co. ....ceeeerseceeeses 30,000 
At Stockton— 
WE BE EE Sec ccecsecccicccccccvess 8,000 
Sperry Flour Co. .......cccceesecee 165,000 
California Transportation Co.. 12,000 
California Wharf & W. H. Co.. coccce 26,000 
Delta No. 2 .. 25,000 
Stockton Wharf. & ‘Warehouse “Co... 5,000 
BOtal wccccece PTYTTET TTT TTT eeeee 450,000 
Cleveland—Elevators 
Capacity, 
us 
Fairchild Milling Co. A ........... 80,000 
Fairchild Milling Co. B ........... 120,000 


Cleveland Grain Co. A ........+.+- 1,000,000 
Gates Elevator Co. ......cseeseess 85,000 






Lake Shore Elevator Co. A ........ 40,000 
Lake Shore Elevator Co. B - 100,000 
Nickel Plate Elevator Co. . . 30,000 
Sheets Blevator Co. .......seeseees 86,000 
Star Elevator Co. ...... TrTTrri ry 50,000 








—— 
TORRE cos sccevcsvocccccovecocccs 2600, 000 





| = 
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lenty of Money and 





Space at all times.... 


for the storage and financing of 


FLOUR & MILLFEED 


Carry Your Stock in Live Markets. Be in a position to make Prompt De- 
liveries. Use the Stock as Collateral. We can also Finance your Customer. 











Downtown Warehouse, Chicago 

















Security Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Brokers Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Southside Warehouse, Chicago 


Strictly Modern Warehouses with Unequalled Facilities 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
CHICAGO TRANSPORTATION BUILDING KANSAS CITY 
ASSOCIATE WAREHOUSES 
BAILEY WAREHOUSES... o © «© « + « PHILADELPHIA 
INTERSTATE FORWARDING co. . * o « « « + BR 
KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP. ca sl ‘ DENVER 
LANEY & DELCHER STORAGE CO... el oe JACKSONVILLE 


MERCHANTS TRANSFER & STORAGE Co. . » + +. DES MOINES 
METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE COMPANY . . . . LOS ANGELES 
OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER COMPANY . «» SAN FRANCISCO 
SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY. . . »  « MINNEAPOLIS 


We will cheerfully and without obligation on your part 
assist you in selecting a warehouse anywhere. 



































64 
DULUTH-SU PERIOR—ELEVA- 
TORS 


Companies operating the 33 public and 
private elevators in Duluth-Superior, with 
capacities: 


Bus 

Consolidated Elevator Co. ....... 11,250,000 
Globe Elevator Co. ........se0005 4,500,000 
Great Northern Elevators ....... 7,000,000 
Itasca Elevator Co. .......+.s06% 1,800,000 
Superior Terminal Elevator Co.... 5,025,000 
Capitol Elevator Co. ......66+e06. 3,250,000 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co, ..... 850,000 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 25,000 
Duluth Peavey Terminal......... 4,000,000 
Kellogg Elevator .........ss0e+:% 750,000 
Occident Terminal Co. .........+. 600,000 

DO wecccccencesdeveccnceseoces 40,950,000 





Fort Worth—Elevators 


Grain elevators at Fort Worth, Texas, 
with capacities, in bushels; 
Fort Worth Elevators Co. 

Plamt) cecccccccccccccsccssccecs 3,500,000 
Fort Worth Elevators Co. (Rock 


Island plant) ......66.++. covvese 1,500,000 
Kimbell Milling Co. ....sseeeeeees 1,250,000 
BE. G. Rall Grain Co,.....6-seeeees 800,000 
Bewley Mille ....-ccccrscccvcccses 500,000 
Smith Brothers Grain Co.......... 450,000 
Henderson Grain Co. .....seeeeeee 300,000 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co......... 300,000 
Universal Mille .....cserecccsceses 300,000 
Ralston-Purina Co. ........+. eoccce 200,000 
Terminal Grain Co. ....eseeeeeees 200,000 
F. A. Bailey Elevator .........++:. 150,000 
Panther City Grain Co.......+eee0+ 100,000 
Golden Rod Elevator .......-+.+++ 100,000 
Niles Public Elevator ........+.++8 100,000 
Scott Brothers .......ccccceccssece 75,000 

DOOR) cccvccccsccsvevesescvvcese 9,825,000 





St. Joseph—Elevators 


Elevators in St. Joseph and South St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and Elwood, Kansas, with ca- 
pacities, in bushels: 


Trans-Mississippi Elevator ........ 1,000,000 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation... %750,000 
Burlington Elevator .........++0+5 1,000,000 
Elwood (Kansas) Elevator ........ 500,000 
Aunt Jemima Elevator Co......... 125,000 
Schreiber Elevator .......+.s+e++ ° 75,000 
Hauck Milling Co. ........0++ eoees 50,000 
St. Joseph Public Elevator ........ 250,000 
Excello Feed Milling Co. ..... ° 150,000 
Fogarty-Kneib & Co. ...eeeeeceuee 15,000 
Grain Belt Mills Co, .....seeeeeees *40,000 
Stock Yards Elevator ........ ese. £12,000 

BERR) cecccscrccccvvsccsevceseces 3,967,000 


*In South St, Joseph. 





Seattle—Grain Storage 

Bulk and sacked grain storage capacities 
at Seattle, in bushels: 

Bulk Sacked 

Port Commission Elevator 1,500,000 





Hanford Street Dock..... = ....+.- 250,000 
Bell Street Dock........5 sesece 250,000 
West Seattle Grain Ele- 

WOOT cc ccacencceseaves 200,000 825,000 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.. 1,100,000 200,000 
Novelty Mili Co. ..cccces cesece 40,000 
Chas. H. Lilly Co........ 220,000 130,000 
Great Northern Elevator. 50,000 100,000 
Albers Bros. Milling Co...  ...... 360,000 

WORSE accewwcssecnvesss 3,070,000 2,155,000 





Tacoma—Grain Storage 


Combined bulk and sacked grain storage 
capacity at Tacoma, Wash., according to the 
Tacoma Merchants’ Exchange, in tons: 


Albers Bros. Milling Co.............. 8,000 
Se SY EO, tv ec as ees eecnvev ens 3,000 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ............ 2,100 
Se MEE GO, cee sec ceveveservssees 5,000 
Kenworthy Grain & Milling Co. ...... 10,000 
London Dock & Warehouse Co....... 3,000 
Washington Co-operative Egg & Poul- 

CEP AGBOGIACION 20s cceseceeccscece 28,000 
ey, Ben: ESO. ac o'b 0 wr ne 6 00,60% 11,000 
PMN EOE. oc voce esc cccccens esau 6,000 
Sperry Flour Co. (Plant warehouse).. 45,000 
ee N  , MERCER CLOUCIEL CCL TET Te 20,000 
TOON WOON GO soc casccesseesectias 13,000 
NE GOR, neces ccc ceswaseses 15,000 
Foster-Rogers Milling Co. ........... 12,000 

NE Bb b6 50.6006 66060 0.0:66330 600.85 181,100 





Vancouver—Elevators 


Terminal grain elevators at Vancouver, 
B. C., with capacities, in bushels: 
Harbor Commissioners’ Elevator— 





i  MAAGAh nbs C0b. 040 e ERK EVES S EO 2,100,000 

DE 1h. 6656566 00:0.54'060.0000098 468 1,625,000 
Vancouver Terminal Co., Ltd...... 2,250,000 
Columbia Grain Elevator Co., Ltd.. 125,000 
Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., 

PS PACENSCS CURE SS 0K we weeerceee 200,000 
Vernon & Buckerfield ............ 200,000 
Burrard Elevator Co. ............. 1,650,000 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 

DEES Coenber es n4peecee cas 2,500,000 

_ sg. | TT Pee eT Lee 10,650,000 

Baltimore—Elevators 

Name—Operator— Capacity, bus 
Elevator E—B. & O. R. R.......... 250,000 
Locust Point Elevator—B. & O. 

pimowveenteereceoeccesescese 3,800,000 
Canton No. 2—Central Elevator Co. 300,000 


Canton No. 3—Central Elevator Co. 4,250,000 


Port Covington—W. Maryland Ry.. 4,000,000 
Total BOS ...sccceces Srhdesckakes 12,600,000 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


St. Louis—Private Elevators 
St. Louis has 28 private elevators, with a 
combined capacity of 5,359,500 bus. Names, 
with concerns operating, and capacities in 
bushels, are: 


Hezel—Hezel Milling Co. .... ceve 40,000 
Hall—Marshall Hall Milling Co. beece 700,000 
Plant’s—Geo, P. Plant Milling Co.. 300,000 
Purina—Purina Mille ........sse0% 225,000 
Buss—Annan-Burg Grain & Mig. Co. 40,000 
Quinlivan—J. F. Quinlivan & Bro.. 20,000 
Corno—The Corno Millis Co. ... 40,000 
Granite City—Schultz & Niemeier 
Comm. GO, sccccccsdoadecsscecccces 60,000 
Granite City—Union “Starch & Refin- 
Img CO. cccccccccccccccccccccsecce 300,000 
A. B. B. A.—Anheuser- Busch Brew- 
ing Association .......ceceeeeeers 1,660,000 
Eureka—Eureka Mills Co. ......... 30,000 
Commeli Bead Ge. occ cvjccccccvccscns 20,000 
Cormeli Beal Ce. oc: tos ccdevccccscs 10,000 
Always-A-Head Mills ............. 20,000 
Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co......... 2,500 
Heinrichsmeyer Feed Co. .......... 10,000 
Dixie—Dixie Mills Co. ......ese.00. 75,000 
Roever—John C. Roever .......++... 12,000 
Saxony—Saxony Mille ......eessee- 125,000 
Valier—Valier & Spies Milling Co...1,200,000 
ar apd Warehouse—Purina Mills 
MPTTTITITITI ITTY TTT TTT Tree 25,000 
PO SAEE TE EE Milling Co. inane 50,000 
Eureka—Eureka Mills Co, ..... 10,000 
Chamberlain—F. B. Chamberlain. Co. 20,000 
Prunty—Prunty Grain & Seed we 50,000 
Theiss—Theiss Bros. Feed Co.. 40,000 
Exchange—Luehrmann Milling “@ 
Graim CO, cscccccccsccrccccceveces 100,000 
Western—Seele Bros. Grain Co..... - 185,000 
Severs COT ee rey Cre eer) Tee 5,359,500 





St. Louis—Public Elevators 
St. Louis hag nine public elevators, with a 
combined capacity of 6,690,000 bus. Names, 
with concerns operating, and capacities in 
bushels, are: 


Belt—Veninga—Newell Grain Co. .. 200,000 
Burlington—Burlington Grain & 

Blevator Co. ....ccceccccccsccess 1,400,000 
Rogers—Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 400,000 
Victoria—W. D. Orthwein Grain Co. 250,000 


Brooklyn Street—Plant Flour Mills 
GO, 0.0608 0:00:9:0:0:0:55.09046 460800060 440,000 


Terminal—Terminal Elevator Co.... 100,000 
Missouri Pacific—J. H. Teasdale 
Com. Ce. cece 500600660 6690650005 2,000,000 
Checkerboard— 
Central ‘‘B’’—Ralston Purina Co. 700,000 
Valley “A’’—Ralston Purina Co...1,200,000 
WOAS) .visicccedcoreowevievscaenes 6,690,000 





Evansville—Elevators 
Mill elevator capacity at Evansville, Ind: 
Capacity, bus 
Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Phoenix Flour Mill .....ccccccccce 150,000 











Sunnyside Milling Co. ............ 60,000 
Wilbur Erskine (depository)....... 250,000 
WOtAs cicccevescececcesenetedses 1,710,000 
MEM PHIS—ELEVATORS 

Capacity, bus 

Cook Elevator Co. ..csssececeecces + 160,000 
Davis & Andrews Co. ....-.+eeees 60,000 
Happy Feed Mills, Inc. .......eee0- 100,000 
International Sugar Feed Co. ...... 100,000 
Memphis Milling Co. .....-.eeeee+% 50,000 
Pease & Dwyer Co. ...... eeecceces 50,000 
Quaker Oats Co. ..... eeceeseee 250,000 
Royal Feed & Milling Co. eoccceses 75,000 
Sessum Grain Co, ....sscsccceseees 50,000 
Superior ty y ae 60,000 
John Wade & Sons ...... seseeee 160,000 
American Hay & Grain Co.. eee ee 50,000 
Embrey E. Anderson .........eee08 200,000 
Total .cccccccccece occcccccce - 1,145,000 

Philadelphia—Elevators 


Grain elevators at Philadelphia, Pa., with 
capacities, in bushels: 


Port Richmond .......cccccscsccces 2,500,000 
Girard Point .....ccccccscccccece 2,000,000 
Twentieth Street .......ceeeseeees 250,000 

DHAAE, BOE ociccccotcivenseseacear 4,750,000 





American Cereals—Average Composition 


Table prepared for The Northwestern Mill- 
er by Charles H. Briggs, of the Howard 
Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory, Min- 
neapolis: 

Starch, 

Pro- Crude sugar, 

Moisture Ash tein Fat fiber etc. 

Wheat ... 10.6 1.8 12.2 1.7 2.4 71.3 


Rye@ .occce 10.6 1.9 -12.2 15 21 71.8 
Barley ... 10.9 2.5 11.0 23 3.8 69.5 
Corn ..... 10.8 15 100 43 1.7 71.7 
Oats ..... 11.0 3.0 11.8 6.0 9.5 59.7 
Rice ..... 12.0 10 80 20 1.0 76.0 
Buckwheat 12.6 2.0 10.0 2.2 8.7 64.5 





Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 


President, Albert K. Tapper; first vice 


president, Frank A. Noyes; second vice pres- 
E. H. Day; treasurer, F. W. Wise; 
Louis W.' DePass, Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange, Boston. 


ident, 
secretary, 
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CANADIAN BAG PRODUCTION 


A table showing the output of jute and cotton bags in Canada, as compiled 

















Dominion bureau of statistics at the annual censuses: by the 
1924 \ 1925 r 1926 

Classes of products— “Quantity Value “Quantity Value Quantity "wate 

«FER 46,761,945 $5,720,266 47,759,887 $5,498,818 49,879,211 $5,113,712 

Pee 56,475,579 7,834,732 55,816,979 8,978,157 56,431,540  8.546/380 

ee OS ey Oe Oe Eee ere. SS Se 125,097 

Hessian, yards ........ 1,145,324 104,842 1,410,931 168,140 1,752,599 200.789 

All other products ..... =... ee... waaets A 85.621 

——__. 

RN OMNES 525s es Levert ee SE eee $14,072,099 
CORN MILLERS’ PACKAGE DIF- Western Canada—Grain Inspection 


FERENTIALS 


The following sehedule of package dif- 
ferentials has been issued by the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation to take effect from 
Jan. 25, 1928: 


COTTON—BEST GRADE 
Charge over bulk 


Weight, No. to price for packing 
Ibs bbl in buyers’ sacks 
100 Basis oe 
98 $0.05 under 
96 -15 under 
60 .10 over 
49 -05 over 
48 -05 under 
25 -80 over 
24 -05 over 
20 .35 over 
12 .380 over 
10 -65 over 
9 25 over 
6 -75 over 


5 1.25 over 
2% 1.90 over 


PAPER—WHITE 


- 60 Basis 
49 $0.05 under 
48 -10 under 
25 -10 over 
24 -05 under 
20 -20 over 
12 -10 over 
10 .45 over 
9 -05 under 
6 -45 over 
5 -90 over 


3 1.20 over 
2% £1.60 over 
2 2.00 over 
1% 2.20 over 
1 SBS OVER BOG. cc ccccssccccccss 





JUTE 
140 $0.05 under 
100 Basis 
98 -05 under 
96 -10 under 


190 $0.40 over 
196 -60 over 

Enveloping one bale to the haneeiodiie 
bbl—Paper. 

Enveloping two bales to the barrel—30c 
bbl—Paper. 

Burlapping same as above. 








Great Lakes—Opening of Lake Navigation 

Date of opening of navigation on the Great 
Lakes, as indicated by first arrival of vessels 
at Duluth from the lower lake ports: 


edosene April 16 1914.........April 25 
ecces May 8 10918.........Apeil 36 
oecccee -April 17 1912.........April 25 
ecccccces April 28 1911.........April 18 
Seevcesce eooMay © 1910...... April 14 
ooo April 31 1909......06. April 28 
ECcesivens April 14 1908.........April 29 
e April 29 1907..... ..+ April 26 
occnseses April 14 1906... ..-April 17 
ooteMeey 2 1006..... ° April 20 
oecccceces May 6 1904..........May 18 
ccces -April 23 1903.........April 11 

se eoneees April 20 





Flour Milling in Colombia 


There are 50 flour mills in Colombia, as 
reported by the Colombian government in- 
formation bureau in New York. Though 
some of the mills are modern, most of them 
are stone mills serving only their immediate 
localities. La Industria Harinera, in Bo- 
got4, carries on the most extensive opera- 
tions, being capable of producing 1,200 bbls 
flour daily. 

The greater part of the flour consumed in 
Colombia is produced from wheat grown in 
the country. The entire consumption in the 
interior of the countfy is from Colombian 
wheat. The flour produced along the coast, 
in Barranquilla and Cartagena, is from for- 
- wheat, generally imported from Can- 
ada. 

In 1920 Colombia’s importations of wheat 
amounted to 211,380 kilos, valued’ at $21,287. 
The customs duty, the first part of 1924, 
was 3/100c per kilo, plus 7 per cent on the 
total duties. 


Inspection of grain at Winnipeg and other 
points in western Canada, by crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted). Previous to 1925 
the crop year ended Aug. 31. It now closes 


on July 31 

Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed 
1927... 336,231 27,615 40,575 4,793 
1926... 353,760 53,690 41,991 5,865 
1925*.. 214,389 49,952 31,899 8,347 
1924... 291,268 84,272 20,003 5,348 
1923... 301,186 48,883 18,971 3,177 
1922... 231,606 62,412 14,000 2,784 
1921... 187,185 72,794 14,904 5,599 
1920... 122,589 66,746 14,229 8,034 
1919... 133,614 16,234 9,967 2,718 
1918... 156,612 58,671 9,594 4,923 
1917... 192,070 95.169 10,627 7,086 
1916... 338,419 116,134 13,246 5,801 
1915... 107,916 35,839 4,953 4,001 
1914... 188,013 67,197 15,761 14,093 
1913... 141,716 59,765 14,833 22,081 
1912... 145,937 53,141 6,301 7,190 
1911... 87,619 26,351 2,555 3,216 
1910... 94,922 39,944 4,663 3,571 
1909... 74,055 21,996 3,579 2,274 
1908... 64,404 17,761 2,635 1,617 


*Eleven months only. 








Canada—Opening and Closing of Navigation 


Statement of average dates of opening and 
closing of grain potts in Canada: 


Port— * Opening Closing 
Montreal Svepsescessesse sie 25 Nov, 28 
Prescott .......+.++++++--April 25 Dec, 10 


Kingston .... eccecce April 20 Dec. 15 
Port Colborne (Canal). ..-April 15 Dec. 1 
Toronto ....... eeeeees April 5 Dec. 15 
Sarnia ... -.- April 15 Dec. 10 
Goderich . .- April 20 Dec. 19 
Wiarton .....6.eeeeee0++-April 20 Dec. 10 
Owen Sound .............April 20 Dec. 10 
Collingwood ............-April 20 Dec. 10 
Meaford ......eeeeeeeee+sApril 20 Dec. 10 
Midland ...........++++.-April 20 Dec. 10 
Parry Sound ............April 20 Dec. 10 
Sault Ste. Marie.. .- April 20 Dec. 10 
Port Arthur .... .-April 26 Dec. 6 
Fort William ...........-April 25 Dec. 6 

Quebec harbor is usually open all winter, 
but navigation with lower ports and the sea 
opens on an average about April 10, and 
closes about Dec. 10. St. John harbor and 
Halifax harbor are open all the year round. 












Comparative Feed Value of Linseed Meal 
A table showing the protein and total 
digestible nutrients of linseed meal com- 

pared with other concentrated feeds: 
-— Per cent——. 


Total 

digestible 

Feed— Protein nutrients 
Linseed meal .........+005 30.2 77.9 
Gluten feed ...ccccccccecs 21.6 80.7 
Wheat BEAR .ccccccccccces 12.5 60.9 
Shorts .........+- eocccces -- 13.5 60.3 
Cottonseed meal .......... 33.4 75.5 
GOOM occeecceteseneseecvcn 7.0 80.0 
BAFIOF scccccscvecccccsccee 9.0 60.9 
Oats cecccces wecccccccccce 9.7 70.4 


Compiled from Henry and Morrison latest 
edition “Feeds and Feeding.” 





Wheat to a Barrel of Flour 
A chart prepared by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, California, 
showing the amount of wheat, in bushels, 
ground to produce a barrel of flour, during 
the period 1885-86 to 1926-27: 


48 48 
4.7 47 
46 46 
45 45 





44 44 
1885 1890 1895 1900 1905 i910 191 ' 1925 
86 = “06 a) 06 a ° ° 26 





BRAN—AVERAGE FARM PRICES 


Average farm prices of bran in the United States, in dollars per ton, on the fifteenth of 
each month, as reported by the Department of Agriculture: 


Jan. Feb. March April May June 
1913. 25.24 25.32 24.96 24.69 24.59 24.67 
1914. 26.53 26.91 27.58 28.50 28.08 27.76 
1915. 27.91 28.96 28.28 28.28 28.41 27.68 
1916. 25.93 26.23 26.05 25.97 25.97 26.13 
1917. 32.76 34.87 88.83 42.07 44.19 40.83 
1918. 41.32 42.07 42.62 42.82 42.41 42.30 
1919. 49.78 49.95 47.938 48.24 48.66 47.54 
1920. 60.23 61.13 61.95 65.26 58.69 59.53 
1921. 39.74 36.77 35.18 32.15 29.71 29.35 
1922. 28.08 29.90 382.09 31.94 31.81 30.22 
1923. 32.538 33.58 35.48 385.86 86.44 35.32 

34.02 33.41 32.82 


1925. 37.38 37.60 35.73 34.75 35.45 36.36 
1926*° .. $5.35 ... 34.69 
1927* 36.00 38.40 


*Prices are now compiled quarterly. 





July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Av'ge 
24.65 25.10 26.59 26.52 26.47 26.48 25.44 
26.36 27.24 27.86 26.71 26.40 26.72 27.22 


27.47 27.22 26.47 25.81 
25.81 26.53 27.50 28.48 
40.40 43.16 39.46 39.23 


26.42 25.63 27.28 
31.54 32.49 27.39 
$9.42 42.53 39.77 
$9.22 38.95 40.91 
48.79 48.58 
44.69 41.61 52.76 
26.10 29.60 
30.78 31.58 29.70 
° $5.19 34.67 34.26 
83.40 34.02 34.97 33.40 


35.98 35.55 35. 19 34.20 33.95 25.20 36.60 
eee cose 83.26 .... «oes 88.20 84.10 
38.00 ee eeee ooee 





| >= 
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You'd be surprised to know 
what a difference one pound 
of REGENT PHOSPHATE 
will make when added 
to each barrel of your 


plain flour.... 


Write for the BOOKLET 
that tells why. 
VICTOR 


CHEMICAL VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


* $43 So, DEARBORN St., CHICAGO 
WORKS Please send booklet explaining the advantages of 
adding phosphate to plain flour. 
CHICAGO 


NASHVILLE ST. LOUIS IE Ee . 
NEW YORK 


= 











WESTERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURANCE 


“ALL RISKS” 
Perfect Protection Equitable Rates 


Expert personal attention to all details of Insurance 
and Transportation of Export Flour and Oatmeal 





F. C. THompson Co., Ltp., Special Agents 
Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 











King Milling Company 


Lowell, Michigan 


Successful (illers 


for almost fifty years 


Always open for desirable connections where not already 
represented. 








Safe.... 


Low initial cost.... 
Simple to operate.... 


efficient results..... 


barrels capacity. 





Practically no upkeep expense.... 
Produces uniform, dependable and 


The Continuous Arc Electrifier, the most 
satisfactory means for ageing and bleach- 
ing flour. Made in two sizes: the No. 1, 
for mills of less than 200 barrels capacity, 
and the No. 2, for mills of more than 200 





JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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A Section Devoted to Statistics Bearing on the Prices Received for Agricultural Products and the Costs Involved in , 
° e e e e A 
Their Manufacture and Transportation Together with Price Data for the Manufactured Article. Jen 
Mar 
> _ * r 
UNITED STATES—FARM PRICES, BY MONTHS FLAXSEED as 
Year— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Av’ge Jun 
Department of Agriculture estimates of average prices paid to producers in the United 1910-11.......... 227.2 281.8 230.6 226.4 227.6 237.3 287.6 238.2 233.4 215.3 202.4 201.4 228.5 Jul} 
States, in cents per bushel, on the fifteenth day of each month, with weighted averages for EST ae 204.3 207.8 196.4 184.6 189.0 187.4 187.6 186.2 193.0 201.7 186.8 168.9 194.3 Aug 
the crop years: 1912-13.......... 155.2 140.6 124.0 110.4 107.8 114.2 116.8 114.0 115.0 114.6 116.0 123.2 123.5 Sep 
WHEAT 1913-14.......... 125.2 120.6 119.8 122.0 126.0 180.2 132.6 183.8 185.8 136.4 143.4 145.0 124.5 Oct 
. 1914-15.......... 188.4 128.0 122.4 130.4 149.2 160.8 162.8 168.6 169.6 161.0 148.6 144.0 134.5 Nov 
Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 1915-16.......... 145.8 155.5 168.4 180.0 198.4 206.7 202.3 197.0 184.2 169.8 170.6 184.2 174.9 Dec 
1910-11.......... 97.1 97.4 94.8 92.1 89.4 88.4 89.2 87.6 84.6 84.2 85.4 85.3 91.3 ; : : "6 283.4 299.7 288.4 274.8 287.2 2435 
1911-12.......... 83.5 83.8 86.6 90.0 89.4 87.7 89.2 90.6 91.6 96.1 101.2 100.9 88.9 ‘ 4 i { "8 876.5 368.4 356.4 379.9 395.8 315.9 A 
1912-13.......... 94.4 87.8 84.6 88.6 79.9 76.1 78.0 80.2 79.8 80.0 81.8 82.0 83.2 f : : : "0 855.0 $75.4 416.7 492.4 529.0 3536 Jan 
1918-14..... ceoee 79.2 77.1 77.6 77.4 78.4 80.4 81.8 82.4 83.6 84.0 84.2 80.6 179.5 . . f . .2 452.0 434.6 390.4 331.6 297.0 421.1 Fet 
1914-15..... 76.7 84.9 93.4 965.4 97.9 108.2 118.8 181.8 182.6 135.6 135.6 117.2 102.8 ; ’ : f a "5 184.2 185.7 145.8 154.0 163.4 199.9 Ma’ 
1915-16.. 104.6 100.8 93.0 92.0 92.5 97.4 108.4 108.4 100.8 100.6 101.2 96.5 98.8 aire Y ; y : ‘ ' “4 224.6 233.8 230.0 217.2 200.8 164.2 ‘Ap 
1916-17.. 100.0 119.2 133.8 147.4 159.4 155.3 157.6 164.6 172.2 213.0 247.2 234.3 152.2  1999-93......:.°° 189.1 199.4 211.0 217.8 229.9 245.4 261.6 279.5 273.1 248.4 228.8 210.4 218.2 Ma: 
1917-18..... + 224.5 219.3 205.2 200.3 200.4 201.4 201.6 202.0 202.6 208.1 203.0 202.8 206.8  1923-24.......... 208.4 212.1 211.4 218.8 218.8 224.9 223.7 217.7 222.6 213.1 218.1 210.2 215.0 Jur 
1918-19.......... 203.8 205.0 205.7 205.9 205.1 204.5 206.2 207.8 211.1 222.6 229.8 225.2 208.1 1924-95.......... 201.2 210.8 222.7 235.8 271.8 275.3 267.8 244.7 251.8 246.8 227.6 229.5 240.5 Jul 
1919-20.......... 219.6 211.4 207.6 211.4 214.0 223.4 233.8 231.2 230.3 242.6 250.8 256.0 221.6  i9295-26.......... 227.9 228.9 228.1 232.1 224.5 216.4 202.9 207.0 205.4 208.9 208.7 215.7 213.0 Au 
1920-21.......... 242.9 225.4 216.6 201.2 165.8 146.4 149.2 148.2 140.4 122.1 119.0 119.8 181.8 1926-27.......... 211.3 197.5 195.5 196.4 193.0 195.7 195.1 196.1 205.7 204.7 198.4 203.7 198.8 Ser 
1981<88. 00. .c00e ; " ’ .4 93.0 95.2 107.0 117.0 119.0 118.8 109.6 103.1 1927-28.......... S00E S00) TAGS OED Abc caiko) ased “seem 3 MS ee vcae. oc. Oct 
1922-23 103.2 104.6 104.4 106.0 108.4 198.3 100.8 6.7 No’ 
1933-34..... 94.5 96.7 98.0 98.8 95.8 ‘ . : : 
1924-26.... 141.1 162.1 169.8 164.0 140.5 149.1 152.7 140.0 POTATOES D 
-? 
1925-26 153.7 158.1 155.6 146.0 142.2 142.1 138.9 148.1 an July Aug. Sept. Oct. Mov. Dee. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av'se r 
1926-27 122.8 122.2 122.8 120.9 117.2 128.2 130.1 122.7 yoi9 144 he 
1937.28 7 pees lle oc ple ni ald prt sea eg “11.......... 52.5 68.9 70.4 61.8 55.7 54.9 54.6 65.2 65.4 59.0 62.9 79.8 61.3 
1911-12.. + 116.2 124.8 101.0 82.8 78.1 82.2 89.4 98.2 109.6 122.2 123.5 111.6 99.6 Fe 
CORN s0%3. BBs . 06.0 16.8 68.0 sos 48.0 650.6 651.8 52.6 651.2 49.2 61.7 52.5 55.6 - 
_ erestias 3 : i 1.8 69.2 68.6 69.0 70.2 70.4 70.7 71.4 76.4 70.6 
a wow, Bee cen, Fee eee. dae, Mor See Sey Aap, Set, Om ATE, «6 SEGE=EB.....0000. GAR OLS GAS GAB ORS GAS GEO ORG MEG‘ ORS G80 614 60.6 ~ 
1923218 632 620 634 656 688 752 810 818 802 784 73.9 643 69.6  1915-16.......... 642 58.4 49.6 64.8 61.2 66.2 79.8 91.2 96.0 96.2 96.8 100.6 70.8 | 
Dae : . . . . . . . . : . ‘ 1916-17.......... 98.8 102.4 110.6 123.8 140.9 146.7 159.8 206.6 287.7 257.2 276.8 261.0 166.3 qe 
. 0 57.0 
1912-13.. 53.6 48.8 49.8 651.4 53.0 65.2 68.7 61.9 64.3 70.4 75.4 73. 1917-18 209.4 155.0 3 198.6 1863 12 bbs Au 
1913-14... 69.9 69.4 69.0 68.7 69.9 71.4 73.6 75.2 76.2 79.2 79.8 174.4 71.9 tteeeeeees . +0 130.6 125.0 125.3 121.9 122.0 121.6 106.4 86.4 77.8 85.2 122.5 Se} 
1918-19.......... 118.2 145.2 146.2 135.4 128.2 117.7 115.2 111.9 107.4 122.2 120.2 124.9 125.6 
1914-15... 67.5 65.3 69.5 74.0 75.1 76.4 177.8 177.8 78.8 78.1 73.9 66.2 172.7 Oc 
2 rhe: eer " : -8 158.5 156.2 169.0 198.1 230.6 269.6 344.6 407.4 403.6 223.8 
1915-16.......... 69.7 59.8 64.4 67.4 69.2 71.8 78.2 74.8 77.4 81.6 83.0 83.6 70.1 No 
1920-21.... 126.6 116.4 110.0 100.6 89.8 80.9 72.9 67.6 68.5 131.5 
ne ; 4 92.9 98.4 107.2 182.0 155.4 162.4 180.6 186.0 175.3 160.6 124.2 De 
1921-22.... 130.6 116.8 109.4 112.0 116.6 115.7 109.0 104.2 103.7 121.3 
136.8 146.6 164.0 154.6 154.1 153.1 156.7 162.7 162.6 149.9 147.6 
| | Spee 66.2 60.5 58.8 62.0 64.2 68.6 77.4 79.0 79.8 73.9 
141.4 187.6 143.4 156.1 166.9 173.8 183.8 188.3 169.6 143.6 152.1 
Peviividace 91.4 82.5 81.5 86.4 88.1 87.8 91.1 91.8 100.7 94.2 
143.6 147.6 153.6 164.1 177.4 185.4 174.6 159.7 188.5 104.3 150.1 9 Ja 
| Rie seni 68.8 63.5 64.1 70.2 72.3 71.4 70.5 70.6 84.4 78.1 
64.6 63.4 63.8 61.2 61.0 62.4 62.0 59.0 53.6 46.0 62.6 Fe 
446 603 BES 683 606 619 63:3 686 623 62:5 68.4 1228-36.......... 125.6 198.4 201.5 220.5 226.0 225.6 270.5 244.8 190.1 225.6 
. . ° . . ’ ’ . , ‘ i eee 126.4 141.3 137.0 139.1 134.1 127.0 126.8 146.0 191.0 143.0 Mi 
70.2 72.5 75.8 79.6 84.0 85.8 87.0 87.0 86.2 84.8 76.6 4957758 AY 
73.6 76.6 77.2 78.2 78.6 80.8 98.3 107.4 109.7 108.9 83.1 Bremer se pecee te 97-9 95.4 DAD eee cave sees sees eee coer . M: 
112.0 114.5 112.1 103.8 107.5 111.0 104.4 106.5 98.8 83.0 104.9 tu 
69.6 68.5 66.6 65.7 67.1 68.6 71.5 79.5 76.2 74.5 170.8 SWEET POTATOES Ju 
64.3 66.5 65.2 65.6 73.0 88.9 92.4 97.7 95.3 87.6 77.9 Y 
ese ove eas 6e% ase er bee eee Pry Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge Se 
OATS 5 x 6 75.7 67.8 70.9 79.1 81.6 87.38 95.0 103.6 93.8 78.7 Oc 
y 9 85.6 76.2 79.0 86.9 93.5 102.4 117.4 118.6 111.4 92.2 Ni 
Year— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Av’ge . . 79.9 73.7 77.2 83.7 87.0 90.8 94.8 93.2 90.8 85.6 De 
40.0 87.8 35.6 34.6 33.8 38.2 33.0 32.6 $2.8 34.0 36.1 38.8 35.5 ee ¥ i 8 78.0 73.4 75.8 82.5 86.1 87.8 91.9 92.7 92.5 84.0 
40.3 41.4 43.2 44.4 45.0 46.3 48.6 50.9 64.0 655.6 53.9 48.4 46.2 1914-15.......... 94.5 98.4 90.1 79.3 72.8 74.9 81.0 85.0 90.8 100.8 981 97.6 84.6 
39.6 84.8 383.6 82.8 32.0 32.3 82.8 83.1 383.6 35.1 386.8 387.6 34.56  1915-16.......... 98.1 97.2 80.0 69.7 62.9 65.0 72.7 76.4 80.1 81.0 78.9 83.9 75.4 Is 
38.4 39.4 88.8 88.6 39.2 39.2 89.1 39.2 89.5 89.8 39.4 37.8 39.0 1916-17.......... 87.5 99.0 88.1 80.3 80.3 86.4 92.9 100.0 115.5 126:0 132.6 135.8 92.9 Fe 
$9.5 42.8 48.1 48.4 44.4 47.6 651.1 652.8 53.4 52.4 49.0 46.0 45.9 1917-18.......... 124.4 126.3 120.3 110.6 105.6 110.8 123.1 129.8 149.2 158.1 158.2 134.0 122.3 M 
42.0 86.6 84.7 85.6 37.6 41.8 43.6 42.4 42.3 42.4 41.2 40.2 89.4  1918-19.......... 142.1 151.6 164.3 152.4 187.4 131.8 137.8 149.2 157.2 176.2 174.4 162.7 150.0 A 
41.6 43.8 46.8 60.7 51.9 653.3 66.0 59.2 66.2 70.4 69.4 71.3 63.8  1919-20.......... 159.7 195.4 174.6 1650.9 185.1 1365.6 151.1 163.6 179.2 193.9 199.7 205.2 161.7 M 
67.7 62.0 62.0 64.2 70.2 76.3 82.4 87.6 87.4 82.0 77.2 74.6 72.1 1920-21.. 3 : -O 138.7 116.5 112.3 126.8 122.1 125.5 135.7 136.8 141.9 144.8 I 
71.6 70.6 69.6 69.6 70.8 67.6 63.4 64.2 68.4 71.0 71.0 73.1 69.4  1921-22., : . 104.0 91.6 95.3 102.3 106.9 114.3 116.0 117.1 120.7 110.9 nr 
73.5 70.0 68.6 69.6 74.3 80.4 83.6 87.6 94.5 100.6 103.7 93.2 79.9  1922-28.... t i 90.4 79.0 84.8 92.5 96.9 100.1 103.8 107.9 107.4 97.4 A 
76.0 65.4 67.6 650.2 45.8 43.7 41.8 40.6 38.0 87.4 36.8 34.7 51.0 1928-24........ ; , 114.8 101.0 103.8 112.5 123.7 129.0 140.4 139.2 138.9 121.7 Se 
$2.0 30.6 30.1 29.7 30.6 81.9 384.7 36.6 37.2 38.2 87.8 36.2 33.0 1924-25 x . 145.1 130.3 140.1 145.5 160.2 180.8 196.2 189.1 170.2 158.1 ra) 
33.6 33.4 36.4 38.8 40.38 41.5 42.4 43.5 44.8 45.3 43.7 40.2 89.1 1925-26.......... 188.7 196.3 177.4 169.4 144.4 141.5 149.3 162.4 171.4 180.4 192.2 198.8 170.9 N 
37.6 38.0 39.4 40.8 42.6 43.4 45.4 46.2 46.5 46.3 46.8 49.4 42.4  1926-27.......... 185.6 189.0 153.9 110.6 88.5 94.0 97.8 109.0 112.3 112.8 118.9 136.0 111.5 D 
49.1 47.1 48.9 47.4 650.6 54.0 658.4 49.7 44.7 45.4 48.3 45.8 48.7 1927-28.......... Soe Gene Cees We: Gee TRO kins. ies cakes” 2Gek Seed Geen cece 
40.7 38.1 87.2 37.6 39.1 40.0 39.2 38.8 39.4 39.5 33.9 81.9 $9.1 
37.9 35.6 39.0 39.8 41.1 42.6 43.4 48.4 48.2 45.4 48. % ; 
44.4 43.9 44.6 45.1 48.1 : : ae eet en eee COTTON, CENTS PER LB . 
BARLEY Year— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Av'ge M 
1910-11. coos 14.4 18.8 18.6 14.0 14.2 14.4 14.1 18.9 14.0 14.4 14.5 13.8 14.0 A 
Year— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Av’ge 1911- Bee eeeeees 12.6 11.0 9.6 8.8 8.6 8.7 94 10.0 10.5 11.0 11.1 11.6 9.7 M 
Ee 56.0 56.6 65.7 56.6 58.8 62.0 63.6 66.0 71.6 73.9 72.0 69.7 61.3 , 11.6 11.2 11.0 11.4 12.0 12.0 11.8 11.8 11.7 186 11.6 11.6 11.5 J 
i wasindacee 73.2 79.4 83.8 85.9 86.6 88.8 91.1 91.6 94.2 93.6 86.5 74.4 83.2 11.6 12.6 18.2 12.6 12.0 11.8 12.2 12.2 12.0 12.3 12.4 12.4 12.5 J 
Sc bepeaate 60.2 64.2 654.3 52.2 60.2 650.6 50.2 48.8 48.4 50.5 53.2 52.2 53.2 ae ee ee ee a OR ee ee ee ee A 
1918-14. ...00 ; 53.0 66.0 65.8 654.2 53.0 62.3 51.8 61.4 50.5 49.2 48.3 46.3 52.6 83 9.8 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.8 11.38 11.6 11.8 12.4 12.6 11.2 s 
1914-16....00 ; 48.8 62.2 61.8 53.0 6543 68.6 65.3 66.2 64.2 62.9 658.9 56.2 65.4 13.6 15.0 16.8 18.8 18.4 17.0 16.4 17.0 18.4 19.6 22.4 24.5 17.7 fe 
1916-16...... TTI 6418 49.4 48.4 50.8 63.2 58.3 60.6 58.4 658.4 69.6 59.4 59.3 54.3  1917-18.......-+- 28.8 28.4 25.8 27.5 28.3 29.8 30.0 31.0 30.2 28.0 28.0 28.2 27.2 N 
SOUOSEE 0.0050:0600 66.1 74.7 79.8 85.6 87.6 89.9 94.8 99.6 111.2 119.7 113.0 110.6 88.7 1918-19.......... 30.0 82.0 380.6 28.4 28.2 26.8 24.4 24.2 25.2 27.8 30.8 31.8 28.8 D 
TS eee 112.2 112.0 112.6 112.5 120.1 129.2 146.5 165.6 164.4 147.0 126.9 114.2 137.8 1919-20.......... 981.4 80.8 83.9 36.0 35.8 36.0 36.2 386.8 37.5 87.4 37.8 37.1 35.0 
1918-19.......++. 105.4 98.2 95.2 93.3 91.5 89.0 86.1 89.0 98.3 106.6 108.8 113.6 98.6  1920-21.......... 34.0 28.8 22.4 16.6 12.7 11.6 110 98 94 96 9.7 9.7 17.2 
SREOAEAS scceeeeee 117.2 115.4 116.2 118.8 125.4 133.6 133.2 134.6 143.2 147.4 145.2 131.5 125.7 16.2 18.8 17.0 16.2 15.9 15.7 16.0 16.0 17.8 19.6 20.6 16.9 Ji 
.0 98.1 86.4 76.5 67.8 60.8 657.0 55.6 51.8 50.4 51.1 50.0 76,1 20.6 21.2 28.1 24.2 25.2 26.8 28.0 27.6 26.2 25.9 24.8 23.5 F 
46.2 48.6 41.8 42.8 44.0 47.0 61.2 54.6 57.0 55.0 51.0 47.4 25.6 28.0 29.9 82.1 32.5 81.4 27.7 28.7 28.1 27.8 27.3 29.0 M 
46.2 49.2 62.0 55.6 66.8 56.2 58.0 59.6 60.8 58.3 54.7 52.6 22.2 23.1 22.6 22.2 22.7 28.0 24.5 23.7 23.0 28.0 28.4 23.4 A 
51.9 64.7 55.2 57.6 56.5 68.0 60.0 61.0 60.0 61.9 68.8 657.1 22.6 21.6 18.1 17.4 17.2 17.7 16.5 16.6 16.0 16.1 15.4 16.6 M 
75.6 81.4 79.7 76.2 82.4 84.8 81.5 76.1 75.9 76.4 73.5 78.3 16.8 11.7 11.0 10.0 10.6 11.5 12.5 12.8 13.9 14.8 15.5 12.6 J 
60.8 57.6 58.0 68.4 59.5 66.3 654.6 64.8 655.1 53.7 55.3 656.0 i ee Se. ee RS Ckas us) et” wes) ets Make ees ace J 
52.9 54.4 56.0 56.4 58.0 61.3 62.2 64.1 68.4 76.3 71.4° 64.8 A 
69.5 66.8 66.8 71.5 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee COTTONSEED, DOLLARS PER TON 2 
RYE Year— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Av'ge N 
Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 1910-11......006+ «e+- 26.23 26.86 25.36 25.65 26.35 25.61 25.49 26.12 25.46 23.38 22.70 26.75 0D 
i s ; ‘ f : , : f -8 77.4 78.4 1911-12.......... 20.45 18.09 16.73 16.69 16.70 16.57 16.81 18.21 18.62 19.21 19.24 19.04 17.13 
4 ¥ ; ; 4 84.8 81.0 1912-18.......... 18.02 17.61 18.04 18.57 21.42 21.98 22.01 21.55 21.89 21.88 21.54 21.37 18.77 
z ' : ; 2 63.6 69.0  1918-14.......... 20.24 21.07 22.01 22.46 23.48 22.70 23.37 23.60 24.17 23.56 23.62 22.78 22.14 J 
a : i 6 63.8 63.0 1914-15.......... 20.16 18.88 15.28 14.01 17.73 19.14 23.33 22.32 22.69 22.07 20.82 20.05 15.59 F 
é ¥ ; : .0 95.9 83.4 -14 20.98 33.73 34.01 35.54 36.85 36.75 36.56 38.13 37.91 35.79 36.06 30.25 , 
: ; Y . 8 83.6 85.3 -22 41.18 47.19 55.82 56.35 52.53 51.43 53.18 55.94 55.61 57.19 56.90 48.11 ‘A 
. i : 4 .6 180.0 114.6 -61 57.568 65.02 69.38 68.29 67.51 66.95 68.27 68.08 68.16 66.03 64.11 64.04 i 
, i y ; -4 178.8 176.5 ‘ -84 67.90 65.85 64.97 65.95 64.93 64.65 64.00 64.28 63.83 63.80 64.24 65.62 J 
: y ' " 16 141.2 152.7 1919-20.......... 66.23 62.18 66.95 72.65 69.07 69.88 69.34 67.18 68.71 69.88 66.16 61.64 67.87 J 
: ¥ . ; -5 186.4 144.6  1920-21.......... 43.22 29.96 28.94 26.00 19.83 18.96 19.76 18.92 17.23 17.28 17.06 18.75 28.56 y 
Y . ’ -8 108.0 145.0 1921-22.......... 22.06 27.19 31.05 29.15 28.78 29.24 30.17 32.72 40.79 40.21 37.71 36.92 29.25 s 
Y y ‘ ‘ -8 82.8 83.0  1922-28.......... 82.44 25.37 31.79 40.18 42.93 43.35 45.16 46.32 47.60 46.58 43.14 41.42 32.13 c 
y ; " \ .2 62.2 67.8 1923-24 47 40.88 40.90 45.92 45.54 44.37 43.27 41.34 40.42 40.53 39.96 39.07 41.58 > 
i a x 9 63.5 ' q -1 61.6 69.8 1924-25... $1.74 31.95 33.57 35.48 37.50 37.14 38.21 37.94 38.61 36.66 36.41 36.14 I 
68.8 79.8 80.1 105.7 108.6 112.7 126.2 132.2 125.1 100.9 103.6 101.8 103.8  1925-26.. 33.48 32.82 27.64 27.87 28.40 29.06 29.47 31.51 30.84 31.89 31.31 30.40 
92.3 92.8 81.9 74.1 78.4 86.8 88.2 82.5 78.4 73.8 72.5 76.0 76.2 1926-27.. 27.38 20.06 18.66 18.05 18.55 22.39 25.43 25.80 26.05 26.27 26.59 23.64 
80.7 86.1 81.6 82.4 83.0 82.4 83.6 88.4 86.4 85.2 90.1 94.9 87.8 1927-28 ge Ge WUE EE evis “Sh ee been 4008. seb” ees saan cece 
O55 Ga G4 S05 Tee Gee vas sas ea See Bhs Abe eA 
BUCKWHEAT ALL HAY, DOLLARS PER TON ‘ 
Year— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Av’ge Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge , 
Se ere 72.0 68.6 66.0 66.0 65.1 64.2 64.7 65.6 68.0 71.2 74.2 75.0 67.6 1910-11.......... 10.75 10.98 11.16 11.16 11.67 11.92 11.74 11.68 11.46 11.52 12.04 12.78 11.54 J 
RES e 71.8 71.8 72.8 78.2 73.6 75.2 76.9 78.4 82.4 85.5 849 80.1 75.4  1911-12.......... 18.51 18.73 13.58 13.57 13.95 14.02 14.07 14.62 15.15 15.98 16.26 15.27 14.36 
SERS RSH Hee 73.2 67.6 65.8 66.4 68.1 68.2 67.6 69.8 71.1 71.8 72.6 71.2 68.3 1912-18.......... 18.18 11.62 11.12 11.05 11.44 11.45 10.98 10.74 10.52 10.42 10.48 10.51 11.17 
= epee 72.0 74.8 76.6 76.0 76.1 75.4 76.0 77.1 78.2 82.2 83.4 80.6 76.6 1918-14.......... 10.45 10.74 11.24 11.48 11.97 12.06 11.68 11.68 11.60 11.58 11.64 11.46 11.49 
‘ ’ i m ‘ . , ‘ " ; ; i i 1914-15.......... 11.02 10.93 11.03 10.87 10.95 10.80 10.65 10.86 10.94 11.00 11.10 11.00 10.92 1 
z i ‘ 3 : : ’ . x ; ; 1915-16.......... 10.562 10.07 9.89 9.90 9.92 9.97 10.31 10.65 10.80 11.06 11.37 11.28 10.40 
y , a t ¥ : ; : y ; ‘ : 1916-17.......... 10.50 9.80 9.68 9.82 10.31 10.74 11.10 11.44 12.04 13.24 14.31 14.32 11.22 
" t y x y " y d " . 5 ea eres -08 18.54 14.50 15.85 17.32 18.48 19.01 18.91 18.32 17.55 16.60 16.30 ; 
, 2 y ; ' ; “ ‘ ; : @ % 4 17.94 18.86 19.31 19.64 19.86 19.80 20.17 21.42 22.80 22.52 19.42 1 
. : ¥ % ; . " y ; ; y . b 20.16 19.58 19.40 20.00 21.16 22.04 22.62 23.58 24.54 24.24 21.27 
‘ s : d y ¥ ; ¥ . i : i ; 19.41 18.20 17.08 16.48 15.70 14.76 18.94 13.34 12.80 12.56 16.65 1 
1921-22.......... 110.2 95.0 82.6 82.4 84.4 85.6 89.2 93.0 95.4 100.0 99.2 91.0 89.1  1921-22.......... 12.17 11.72 11.58 11.24 11.19 11.29 11.84 11.58 12.05 12.64 12.82 12.28 11.74 : 
1922-28.......... 85.2 82.2 84.4 89.0 88.5 88.6 92.6 95.0 98.4 102.3 101.4 99.4 89.9 1922-28.......... 11.44 10.78 10.68 10.87 11.88 11.82 11.98 12.04 12.18 12.54 12.82 12.32 11.67 
1928-24.......... 96.6 94.2 98.4 94.7 92.7 92.5 94.7 93.6 97.0 96.5 104.5 123.9 96.3  1928-24.......... 11.78 11.98 12.25 12.44 12.75 13.15 13.59 13.60 13.63 13.73 18.65 13.75 12.98 : 
EE ihean aos 118.8 107.1 106.8 104.6 107.0 112.2 112.4 104.1 118.3 112.3 115.7 110.0 110.4 1924-25..... seeee 13.49 12.95 12.68 12.64 12.88 12.69 12.70 12.83 12.39 12.48 12.17 11.82 12.64 
PN + Adats cee 101.4 87.6 86.7 87.9 85.7 80.9 81.7 82.5 85.0 90.1 89.9 93.7 86.4  1925-26.......... 12.48 12.25 12.42 12.47 13.07 13.40 13.31 13.03 12.97 12.78 13.12 12.98 13.08 
a rea 90.4 86.5 83.6 83.5 83.6 84.6 86.0 85.1 88.1 98.8 101.0 98.1 89.9  1926-27.......... 12.96 13.04 12.88 13.08 13.22 13.47 13.38 13.64 13.48 13.26 13.20 13.10 13.36 
MG stake veas 92.3 82.9 79.4 81.0 ... haw; san. laa -S4e. Aas “the. GEC Rassa bas he aet ee ge ee SS eee arraeareaee ;: we 
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’ RELATIVE RETAIL FOOD PRICES WHEAT PRICES, DEC. 1, BY STATES 
he average farm price of wheat Dec. 1, 1927, 
~ lative retail prices of the principal articles of food in the United States, the average Department of Agriculture estimates of t 
Sise for 1913 balng seted as 100, as estimated by the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics: 1926 and 1925, by states, in cents per bushel: 
—~ Round Po- -—wWinter wheat—, -——Spring wheat——, -— All wheat——_,, 
ae ee steak Milk Bread Flour Bacon Rice tatoes Sugar Eggs Butter 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Average for year.... 100 100 100 100 100 «= 100s 100 100s: 100 Peer cery Px nea 273 170 175 175 170 175 175 
January .-+-eeeeeeeeee 92 100 100 100 94 99 91 106 108 a aie a ake 150 132 140 150 132 140 
February .........+++- 98 100 100 100 95 99 90 100 91 108 New York ........... 152 132 125 152 128 130 152 132 125 
March ceecssseeceeees 96 100 100 100 97 99 88 99 17 108 New Jersey .......... 143 132 125 mea ie ma 143 132 125 
BOril secccccccccccess 99 100 100 100 99 99 87 98 73 106 pennsylvania ........ 147 129 127 ae 130 130 147 129 127 
BBY cccccccccvccvsces 100 99 100 101 100 99 91 97 76 SS BE ocscsveecece 145 130 125 ee 7% gen 145 130 125 
ge JUNE ceeeseeeeeeeseces 101 99 100 101 8 101 99 =—-104 97 81 92 Maryland ............ 151 130 127 Ra ee a 151 130 127 
8.5 July sesesee 104 99 861000 = 101 104 = 100-110 100 87 an ae 161 131 132 ts a , 161 131 132 
43 August eeeeeeee eereee 104 99 100 100 105 100 109 102 96 92 West Virginia gl Me ae 158 135 137 oat ae ik 158 135 137 
3.5 September eeccecccese 104 100 100 100 104 100 110 104 109 98 North Carolina ...... 171 143 145 ao — ot 171 1438 145 
45 October eocecescesecoce 104 101 100 99 103 100 106 101 121 100 South Carolina ...... 185 155 152 roe at OSS 185 155 152 
4 November ........ ccoce OSB 102 100 99 101 100 107 99 144 101 Eo acho ane ec 182 150 155 ve Chas ne 182 150 155 
ae December .....+.+.+++ 101 «102 100 99 99 «100 =. 106 ER | RG Prat pe sance cee 158 127 125 154 126 125 158 127 125 
3.5 1921— SS os iddacenciass 155 124 134 161 120 122 155 134 134 
‘ 4 7 2 
28 J — camerees 163 is iv 208 in 137 176 176 229 189 Michigans SE aaa Lae is8 133 120 155 122 120 156 122 120 
1.1 February -..s.cs.c2.s. 168 178 189 197 166 121 168 162 189 148 ‘Wisconsin 136 125 117 ~«186 126 117 136 126 117 
9.2 March Spapuceiestainal 171 188 194 155 113 147 176 121 150 Minnesota ........+-+ 136 120 109 137 123 110 137 123 110 
4.2 Mtl sccccccceccscccs 200 «6967 «806 298868068888 - Meee oe eee 136 4120 «4117 «251130 119 115 186 120 # 117 
8.2 May wccececcceeseseeee 160 162 177 173 161 101 129 153 97 | | ree 150 124 122 149 125 115 150 124 122 
5.0 ee Rr, "i 175 179 159 101 159 142 401 4«4105)4«=|— Marth Dakota ......+ ee a a 131 117 104 131 117 104 
0.5 July ok ceccce ecccccsece 262 157 173 176 160 100 200 129 122 122 South Dakota ....... 127 115 105 128 118 106 128 118 106 
3.0 August .....+. tee 160 161 173 178 162 101 247 136 138 i Oo pe 141 117 109 132 112 105 140 117 109 
8.8 September ... .. 154 158 171 £170 169 108 286 §«=6©188 §=©6©1460©6=©6182)06©=6Kansas ........--+0+e 148 119 117 130 115 117 148 119 117 
: October ... 148 #160 170 164 168 107 206 126 171 189 = Kentucky ........+-++ 160 133 135 aa ep Sale 160 133 135 
. November .. 139 161 166 155 147 108 188 122 201 139° Tennessee ......---.+: 166 136 139 oe bs my 166 136 139 
December .... orn a ae ee) oe) ee ee ee | ee ee ere 175 160 155 oa +e: rie 175 160 155 
1922— Mississippi .........+.+ = bd = ses he vais be ed ef 
, 1 i — a a. llores vale ie nes 
2 a. not ea iss iss in 6 Oise sie? ueas18)-«'3480=«18) ss Otiahoma .........-- 147 118 120 - 8 ae 147 118 120 
1.3 February on aa 148 154 155 140 107 194 116 oe ae Or 150 128 125 aon pad pried 150 128 1 
ae March ..... . a 42 2c mn tt at i 93 1280 Montana ............ 133 107 92 140 = 113 97 «189 112 96 
oe AD gee 141 143 155 161 147 108 171 122 92 i oo oe eroro 124 107 96 124 107 94 124 107 94 
0.6 = : oe’ mee on a) on mm me are 136 108 105 135 104 100 136 107 104 
+4 eee teekenmn: i TE: RR ae ee | a oh \ Bee < Wee Mating... cake 150 110 115 150 113 120 150 110 119 
8 July Ersags aie aek el ae 144 157 158 150 110 = 212 138 104 (i ees 175 130 135 ES nsf wen 175 130 13 
5.8 EN aig 5k vaweve’ . 153 145 155 155 150 110 =:158 147 108 . i. QaeentDir =: 130 107 102 129 102 102 130 105 102 
2.5 September .......... a a a ee: ae ee a eo Se a 146 110 125 146 118 125 146 116 125 
5.6 October ......- eeees . 148 149 155 145 151 110 129 144 157 oe a sg. eee 125 108 100 125 105 96 125 106 98 
3.8 November ........-.: 144 «1810 '(—isa26B (C(i«‘iaKB‘(C(i«‘édAC(CS«é«éCkK]:SC“‘<i‘ékkkS:SOCOC47:2=Ss«8%)3= 148) Washington ......... 128 115 107 131 117 109 130 116 108 
1.5 December ....... Sas 154 154 148 149 109 436124 = 161 ee ore 136 120 112 136 120 112 136 120 112 
‘3 1923— EMEA. isons cebact 148 130 118 es cea ry 148 130 118 
9 Average for year.... 150 155 155 142 145 109 168 184 135 145 ee eee ee eS eS Oe | aaa ae 
ot January Moecetttecne 1420154 155 =-:148 147 109 =«-«124 151 161 154 United States .... 147.9 121.2 116.8 132.4 115.7 103.2 1416 119.8 111.8 
6 February ....esseses . wa 154 155 148 146 108 =: 124 158 134 151 
i ccc HO Ik Ri ae ie a tmnt white 
; Se Bar: 
= May aeexsies AA ete ee 148 152 155 145 = 145 108 189 304 103 136 CHICAG ‘WwW 
UME cece seereseseeeeee 155 152 155 145 144 10 1 t wheat in Chica 0, and the months in which 
Tuly SL 169 168 1674824508247 SL 108138 eee Sricen were reached? > 
i as eknSamw nea 159 154 15 
ge Seas atextvel eae 159 157 155 136 146 109 200 175 141 144 Months Months high- Months Months high- 
3.7 DOtODEP cccccccccccese 166 158 155 139 146 110 171 193 158 147 lowest prices Yearly est prices lowest prices Yearly est prices 
2.2 November Ba tetas 148 161 155 139 143 119 153 187 192 154 Yrs. were reached range reached Yrs. were reached range reached 
0.6 December ........ cove 268 161 155 136 139 111 153 189 188 157 1927 October ..$1.21% @1.58 May 1903 March..... .70%@ .93 September 
1.0 1924— 1926 Sept’mber 1.30 @1.94 January eg —: ue 7% a 
+.6 1925 April ..... 1.35% @2.20% January W008 TUlFecceee ¢ ‘ ecember 
5.4 Average for year.... 152 155 157 149 140 116 ©6159 6167 6138 185 1924 March ... 1.02. @1.91 December 1900 January... .61%@ .87% June 
TANUALY 20000005 oe aa 155 136 138 113 165 185 — sae Denembes, ‘26° © 70% te 
9 Feb 168 «1870 880188) 186)— 12808 ty)| 144 6t | 3988 Suly...... 96% @1.38 arc rg y 
2.3 Ms ed Aah Sate wher aed 144 156 155 139 134 111 165 189 101 151 1922 Aug., Sept. 1.00 @1.73 May 1898 October... 62 @1.85 May 
1.0 erase tse. ooo oc) siassCti«dSSti«‘aSCtC«daAS4:~=‘é‘;kSStesC82 83 131 1921 November 1.00% @2.06% January 1897 April..... - .64%@1.09 December 
7 May i uate ins tats 155 153 155 130 134 114 171 167 95 120 1920 November 1.58 @3.50 January 1896 August.... .53 @ .94% November 
1.8 _. apc apemmebe peas 1919 August ... 2.20 @3.50 December 1895 January... .48%@ .85% May 
ei is cry saa eueas aa 156 152 155 139 134 114 194 151 105 =: 127 . 5 c Et ca ined cath Eacteecs, 50 25% kaon 
).9 BTSs chs vaceaneee 165 153 166 146° 186 1156 194 168 114 129 ©1938 Jan. May. 3.17 @3. ecem Pp = 65 
4 August 156 154 157 155 142 117 153 149 129 126 1917 February... 1.51% @3.46 May 1893 July....... 54 @. April 
7 oo ist 186 187 1868 146 «4118 44168 166 150 127 1916 June...... .98%@2.02 October 1892 October... .69%@ .91% February 
1 ——- et Oks soiky)=sodden,ss'249”=*«a22Osia4d.—(isi‘dSGSSC«*dATZ’;C*é<“i«‘éiRG:*C*«*MTG, gst... 98 @ 1.68 Frebruary 1891 July..... : 185 @1.16 April 
9 oe AB ‘* t98 46s 169. 164 «149 «121 1129 160 «(197 «128 «0: 2924 July..... : 177% @1.31_ December 1890 February.. .74% @1.08% August 
.5 oaaeee io O48st«=‘a2t«d3BO*«dHS*«O2)~Ss«a7~«—«:1918 October... .80% @1.15% January 1889 June...... :15% @1.08% February 
. POTEET + 0+ “sow 6 1912 Nov., Dec.. .85  @1.22 April, May 1888 April...... "11% @2.00 September 
pe 1925— 1911 April..... . .88%@1.17 October 1887 August.... .665%@ .94% June 
Average for year.... 156 157 168 185 173 128 212 181 151 143 1910 November. .89% @1.29% July 1886 October... .69%@ .84% January 
EN eieag vitae 0% 14 156 164 182 149 123 147 147 204 137 1909 August.... .99%@1.60 June 1885 March..... .73%@ .91% January 
February teeeeee 156 170 194 150 124 153 140 155 132 = 1908 July...... .84%@1.11 May 1884 December. .69%@ .96 April 
i March ....... . 155 168 194 164 125 147 140 118 145 1907 January... .71 @1.22 October 1888 October... .90 @1.13% February 
0 April ...... : 155 168 185 173 126 141 136 110 139-1906 Aug., Sept. .69% @ .94% May 1882 December. .91%@1.40 June 
7 May ..eeeeeeee 154 168 185 172 126 159 131 114 136 1905 August.... .77%@1.24 February 1881 January... .95% @1.43% April, May 
4 TUNE cee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 154 168 185 tas = pa bed oo eed 1904 January... .81%@1.22 Sep. Oct. Dec. 1880 August.... .86%@1.32 October 
5 Rete 155 168 185 1 
4 August ....... ae edsves 156 168 185 183 130 259 137 143 141 
2 IID cn venssenus 160 160 168 185 183 130 2 
nf gible . 159 161 168 179 184 130 218 124 175 155 COARSE GRAIN PRICES DEC. 1 BY STATES 
2 November ....... Leche ae 161 168 182 182 131 306 120 201 156 
.8 December .....+++++++ 154 161 168 185 180 131 306 122 192 153 Department of Agriculture estimates of the average farm prices of corn, oats, rye, 
.0 1926 barley and flaxseed, by states, on Dec, 1, 1926 and 1927, in cents per bushel: 
+2 Average for year.... 160 157 168 182 186 133 285 125 141 ~=# 189 ain  mu@itben iden ~— ein <_iaaasetnn 
+9 January ...... coccccee 167 160 168 188 179 133 341 122 156 145 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 
-5 February ........+++++ 156 160 168 191 181 133 335 122 127 ny VM is ics cae 100 =: 110 63 68 a 92 94 = ie 
-0 March d 157 168 188 179 135 329 122 112 140 New Hampshire .......... 100 = 105 65 70 ae m4 “ ed 
4 April . 156 168 185 180 135 394 120 112 ee Ss civ dtetueese's 95 105 60 65 ee re 85 95 
6 May .. 156 168 185 #183 135 368 #4122 118 #£=$‘181 Massachusetts \..........-. 115 120 70 70 v7 ri Fi # 
+6 June ... 155 168 185 191 135 294 126 118 131 Rhode Island 120 710 75 in a a 
‘ July .... 155 168 182 194 135 241 126 122 181 Connecticut ... 120 66 69 oe * a ae 
August ee 156 168 182 193 133 212 127 130 182 New York 96 50 5B 100 105 oT 80 4 in 
September ..........- . 168 157 168 176 192 135 229 127 149 187 New Jersey 85 50 53 95 93 85 83 me is q 
ROR AI << aa 157 168 173 192 133 224 129 169 142 Pennsylvania 91 49 54 97-105 80 83 ‘ 
ze November ........+0+- 159 158 168 173 189 130 235 129 191 — ae. 80 59 68 110 115 fc x : 
15 December ..cccccccccs 158 160 168 170 184 129 235 133 189 155 SSE ap 80 50 54 105 110 80 87 
13 1927— SE igre kicinctes skons 92 63 64 112 116 90 87 a a p 
17 ie 1 1 167 1%5 122 228 183 181 145 West Virginia 94 100 59 64 110 0 - =a 1. a 
14 oo - ayaa iss iss rH 170 181 126 235 136 162 153 North Carolina 88 91 69 72 125 135 100 110 ‘ 
59 February ............. 159 158 168 170 180 124 224 186 128 154 South Carolina 90 90 67 75 175 175 “ ‘ga 
25 March ................ 100 168 168 «167 «©6179 «©6184 $186 185 108 166 Goorgia .,........ ee: 81 69 75 160 165 
Ll PSE RRRE Sirens: 163 157 168 167 178 123 218 133 98 153 ES dienes vasske sows 92 97 65 80 ea e b 
D4 ME foes 555 Sesaeete 166 156 168 167 176 122 265 133 97 St Cec aicacakscneeesees 60 17 39 45 88 92 62 72 ‘ 
2 Ms oy ek Ne ae 156 166 168 174 123 353 133 97 jf,  *oeRSeR ramen e ee 50 68 35 43 85 88 66 73 = a i 
37 MT SS ato, hee 170 157 166 167 173 123 247 135 107 RR erree 56 71 35 43 86 92 58 73 “i 3 is 
36 BEE Sig swckagaaiticke 171 158 166 170 «249172 122 200 188 122 184 Michigan ................. 13 85 40 = 48 7% 868i st—i“‘ié‘C $3 ee % 
25 NM a cs 171 188 166 £167 «©1172 122 188 181 141 189 Wisconsin ..............+5 75 84 40 47 84 90 65 75 200 190 4 
L3 ME SS co. d, a cee 170 160 166 # £4167 «©1178 121 177 181 164 145 Minnesota ................ 56 64 34 40 76 85 51 65 197 192 i 
18 November ..........+0- ir ea ee a a: | | | i” “il pene ree cvs “ae 69 35 42 82 86 56 66 195 195 
L4 December ...... 17:0 fea ok i( a CC CCiATSS «SSC Mow .........,. cea ae 75 42 47 113 ~=«©110 80 95 195 188 
6 ines: North Dakota 68 62 33 35 73 80 46 59 193 184 
34 South Dakota 57 36 36 73 79 52 58 190 185 
: Bread—Average Prices in United States > ll RE Rbabieab as ce 2s es £ Ff Se ee 
Department of Agriculture figures showing the average retail price per pound (baked Kentucky 88 53 60 108 120 86 91 ms i 
weight) of bread in leading cities of the United States, 1913-26, on the 15th day of each Tennessee 83 55 60 120 129 96 100 
e month, in cents: Alabama 92 68 70 ee 
4 Average— Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Av’ge Mississippi 93 66 70 
6 9096-90..600 83 8.4 8.4 . 8.7 8.8 89 89 90 90 90 88 8.7 Louisiana $e $4 66 se 55 <3 - 
“ sa : Q ‘e oF O82 83 $2 82 8.0 60 80 SS 9.1 SITE nic cyacwesaasnees q 4 : 
. —:s ot © GRUMMAN oo. cc ivocceseces 59 37 44 90 99 58 65 
2 SES Peer 5.6 65.6 56 66 56 656 66 56 566 56 656 5.6 i 8 8}»=—) aes 87 52 58 125 140 N a 7 oe 
0 RE se lavescns 6.2 62 62 62 62 623 62 68 64 64 64 6.5 ie SEE cn ccverceses cee 72 53 44 765 73 64 60 185 175 
2 EDRs: 6a 2 $2 S23: 18°' S28 24. Ti 686 68 6a CO Re Bt Teer 74 45 42 67 69 62 61 ss ; 
0 eG i6 tasene as ‘a Gs: te Ca? G0°° Ce “18 33 92 Gh Ba oe Se RRS one Fre 68 44 48 71 70 55 56 . 
2 SRR: 79 8.0 81 84 96 96 9.9 102 99 99 99 938 9.2 New Mexico 93 56 56 85 15 65 70 ; 
7 aS ae 9.4 95 96 98 9.9 10.0 100 99 99 98 98 98 93 <Astoes ........ 115 75 70 te 85 15 ; 
5 RES eR 9.8 ° 9.8 9.8 98 9.8 9.9 10.0 10.1 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.2 Gi Se 110 60 60 80 82 72 16 ; 
a 6. Sear 10.9 11.1 11.2 11.2 11.5 118 11.9 11.9 11.9 118 11.6 10.8 ee PM os .ccanendues cous 115 62 65 i 85 80 s 
° ~RRRIS...c0.5¢ 10.8 10.6 10.5 108 9.9 9.8 9.7 9.7 9.6 9.5 98 91 - TRESS Se ae 82 45 50 73 15 60 68 : 
Se: ee ee ae ee ee oe a 8.7 | Washington 90 53 56 =: 100 90 65 17 
as: 4o af: o9 £9 °° 69 "88 29-2 So So OF ee MT os de 52 one gs Cee 95 50 53 96 95 65 17 
87 8.7 8.7 +S «8.7 «87 ~«682:~«CU8S 68S lU88 88 88 ee a 108 48 63 Ca ot 58 93 
92 95 94 94 94 94 94 94 9.4 94 94 = 9.4 9.4 a eee eee ee pola, ite “ASME “seca cece “peas 
9.4 94 94 94 94 9.4 «9.4 9.4 9.4 9.4 94 9.4 9.4 United States ........ 64.2 72.3 39.8 45.0 83.4 85.3 657.5 67.8 194.0 185.7 
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CHICAGO—WHEAT AND RYE FLOUR PRICES 


Spring top 

ns W o8-0s ssegte0e<enaeee $7.00 @7.45 
Ge, BD cocesoeseccesseevee 6.95 @7.40 
Sh we akeonecsacaseseudes 7.15 @7.70 
Be BD cvccccccccocecessue 7.10@7.70 
a DB ecccovveccedecesace 7.10@7.70 
BB. ccoccocscevcccoseree 6.90 @7.60 
Sh OP pececeseedecescoseee 7.10@7.70 
Ph. ED ep riccegevecccusees 7.00 @7.40 
BE, BD oc wcccewccoevecses 6.80@7.35 
DE EM sv ceacueceosecece 6.95 @7.45 
PE BE cecvccacescencceve 6.75 @7.25 
PE 2 sccdiseeeucs eens 6.70@7.10 
oi RPPrerrcrirerrre 6.70@7.10 
Pe WP a60.04daseteaceenes 6.75 @7.30 
‘ " @ SPY eerrrerrrrrre te 6.75 @7.10 
ns) Me’ Vevcedeurécavesnes 6.80 @7.25 
 earerere rr rere ri 6.70 @7.20 
a S. tevvrveasvcesonvens 7.00 @7.45 
ne ME o¢ab-ebeeawen codon es 7.10@7.65 
ie 2h iebensseedesdcasace 7.20@7.75 
Pe Ee Sercccasececcveesnes 7.65 @8.00 
Be  @ ei ccevencpesesreses 7.40@7.90 
SE EE Soe ceecececcensebes 7.656 @7.90 
SE DE 9.06.0 ccccaseneetsnes 7.40@7.85 
GD BE cc ccvceveccvcesnveve 7.20@7.65 
P ie ese sh eee ek bees keS 7.25 @7.60 
Pe TS) pap deewe ee acncesace 7.560 @7.80 
Me whpaesevacanese reds 7.25 @7.80 
chic occzscevcendoes 7.35 @7.80 
i TTT eT ee eer ee a 7.80@7.80 
PTT eee eT eT eee oe 7.30@7.70 
EE sacs bao ep tk SE wee 7.55 @8.00 
TP Shwe 066609 00 ade 7.40 @7.80 
Pn Ce. ois eer ee6e ntne aeons 7.00@7.40 
Pe ee 7.00@7.40 
te Seseebadnbensaenesd 6.90 @7.30 
EE E. 640400 400009 06ae ees 6.60 @7.25 
Gs BE set eciedccessecves 6.70 @7.15 
rer rye err es et 6.70 @7.30 
Sr rrr rr ee 6.70 @7.30 
- SS  BOrvereevereeerery 6.75 @7.35 
i Tree ee eR eT TT ee 6.65 @7.15 
Cs BO cee enrecevecveusacs 6.55 @7.10 
Ps Hacer cctetoesceeonee 6.50@7.00 
Ps Ee bb ssvawtasneseeenes 6.60 @7.20 
ced eee eke eh eakee 6.50 @7.40 
Ps Mr 46.66% 0000006080 0b0% 6.50 @7.25 
gf) er er 6.60 @7.35 
TEN isis o0% ib Wd 6H OSES 6.70 @7.30 
DE Sa ence bude aU be ee 6.65 @7.25 
Se Kesavenendepeoeeoas 6.75 @7.26 
CAE civiath 6.08 8:00 h000 bbs 6.70 @7.30 


Hard winter short Soft winter short 


$6.70 @7.20 $6.70 @7.05 
6.65 @f7.20 6.50@7.10 
6.80 @7.20 6.70 @7.25 
6.80 @7.25 6.50 @7.20 
6.75 @7.25 6.40@6.90 
6.65 @7.00 6.40 @6.85 
6.60@7.05 6.40 @6.90 
6.75 @7.15 6.00 @6.60 
6.656 @7.20 5.90 @6.40 
6.75 @7.20 6.25 @6.75 
6.60 @7.00 5.95 @6.40 
6.50 @6.90 5.95 @6.30 
6.50 @6.90 6.10 @6.60 
6.50 @7.00 5.90@6.50 
6.50 @6.95 5.80 @6.25 
6.50@6.90 5.90@6.40 
6.55 @6.95 6.00 @6.50 
6.70 @7.30 6.20@6.70 
6.95 @7.30 6.60 @6.85 
6.95 @7.40 6.70 @7.00 
7.30@7.70 6.85 @7.30 
7.20 @7.80 6.75 @7.25 
7.20@7.80 6.70 @7.20 
7.10 @7.70 6.70 @7.25 
7.00@7.40 6.70 @7.25 
7.00@7.50 6.65 @7.25 
7.10@7.60 6.75 @7.15 
6.70 @7.25 6.70 @6.90 
6.80@7.30 6.50 @7.00 
6.60 @7.20 6.30 @6.90 
6.70 @7.10 6.35 @6.90 
7.10@7.40 6.60@7.20 
7.10@7.50 6.50 @7.10 
6.70 @7.30 6.20 @6.65 
6.75 @7.20 6.00 @6.55 
6.60 @7.05 6.15 @6.75 
6.35 @7.00 5.95 @6.60 
6.50 @7.05 5.95 @6.60 
6.40 @7.05 6.10@6.60 
6.60 @7.10 6.05 @6.65 
6.70 @7.20 6.15 @6.75 
6.50 @7.00 6.20@6.75 
6.25 @6.80 6.10 @6.70 
6.25 @6.85 6.30 @7.00 
6.60 @7.15 6.30 @6.90 
6.60 @7.30 6.30 @6.90 
6.60 @7.30 6.20@6.90 
6.40 @7.20 6.25 @6.90 
6.55 @7.20 6.45 @7.00 
6.40 @7.00 6.40 @7.00 
6.50 @7.05 6.25 @7.00 
6.45 @7.00 6.25@6.90 





MINNEAPOLIS—-FLOUR PRICE RANGE 

















High and low quotations of first patent flour at Minneapolis by months: 


Range of prices of wheat and rye flour in Chicago during 1927, basis car lots, per 
barrel, in jutes or cottons: 
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1927 1924 1921 1918 
PBs sane $7.25@ 7.66 Dec.. --$8.40@9.65 Dec, .....$7.10@ 7.656 Dec. ...$10.25@10.55 
Nov . 7.25@ 7.65 Nov. ++ 7.60@9.05 Nov. ..... 7.30@ 7.90 Nov. ... 10.10@10.50 
Oct . 7.85@ 7.96 Oct. ...... 8.00@8.80 . Oct. .... 10.30@10.55 
Sept - 6.90@ 7.90 Sept. ..... 7.25@8.20 Sept. ... 10.830@10.50 
Aug - 7.50@ 8.30 Aug. ..... 7.85 @8.55 Aug. ... 10.45@10.55 
July - 7.85@ 8.40 July ...... 7.25@8.65 July ... 9.80@10.98 
June 8.10@ 8.70 June ..... 6.70@7.96 @ 9 June ... 9.60@ 9.70 
BOS: scans 7.80@ 8.45 May ...... 6.50@7.50 @ May .... 8.50@10.20 
April 7.50@ 7.80 April -+ 6.85 @7.15 @ April ... 9.10@10.20 
March 7.40@ 7.95 March .... 6.86@7.10 @ March .. 9.20@10.16 
Feb. 7.60@ 8.00 Feb. ...... 6.85@7.00 @ Feb. .... 10.00@10.20 
oe. beaks 7.65@ 7.95 Jan, ...... 6.15@6.80 @ Jan. .... 9.75@10.00 

1926 1923 1920 1917 
MOG. iscad $7.75@ 8.16 Dec...... -$5.90@6.80 Dec. .... $8.80@ 9.10 Dec. .... $9.80@10.10 
Nov 7.70@ 8.40 Nov. ..... 6.00@6.70 Nov. ... 9.10@ 9.45 Nov. 9.90@10.15 
Oct 8.10@ 8.50 Oct. ...... 6.10@6.95 Oct. .... 10.90@11.50 Oct. .... 10.20@10.40 
Sept 7.60@ 8.30 6.20@6.85 Sept. ... 12.36@12.86 Sept. ... 11.15@11.35 
Aug. 8.05@ 8.75 - 5.90@6.85 Aug. ... 12.00@12.50 Aug. ... 12.90@13.20 
July 9.05@ 9.95 5.80@6.85 July .... 13.50@13.80 July .... 12.40@13.10 
June 8.75@ 9.55 . + 6.20@7.05 June ... 13.75@14.60 June ... 13.65@14.10 
May 8.70@ 9.26 May...... 6.60@7.50 May .... 14.70@15.40 “May ... 14.65@15.15 
April 8.90@ 9.49 April... 6.75@7.80 April ... 14.00@14.55 April .. 11.50@11.75 
March 8.85@ 9.55 March.... 6.45@7.40 March .. 12.90@13.46 March... 9.35@ 9.90 
Feb 9.25@ 9.90 Feb. ..... 6.70@7.50 Feb. ... 13.20@13.85 Feb. ... 8.85@ 9.30 
Jan 9.30@10.05 Jan. ..... - 6.45@7.35 Jan. .... 14.15@14.50 Jan. ... 9.00@ 9.45 

1925 1922 1919 1916 
DOB. ccevs $9.00@10.15 Dec .+-$6.65@6.85 Dec, ....$13.80@14.25 Dec. .... $8.40@ 9.00 
Nov - 8.45@ 9.25 Nov. - 6.50@6.85 Nov. ... 12.70@13.20 Nov . 9.50@10.15 
Oct. 8.00@ 9.00 Oct. «+. 6.25@6.60 Oct. .... 11.80@12.40 Oct. .... 9.15@ 9.75 
Sept 8.15@ 9.00 Sept. ... 6.00@6.65 Sept. ... 11.65@12.26 Sept. ... 8.20@ 8.70 
BEB. ccce 8.85@ 9.40 AUB. ceocce 6.80@7.15 Aug. .... 11.65@12.36 Aug. .. 7.20@ 17.75 
July 8.20@ 9.60 July. +» 7.67@8.00 July .... 12.00@12.30 July .... 6.00@ 6.30 
June 8.60@ 9.00 June ° 7.25@7.75 June.... 11.90@12.10 June 5.60@ 5.90 
May 8.90@ 9.60 May ...... 7.80@8.30 May .... 12.35@12.55 May. 6.05@ 6.30 
April 8.00@ 9.00 April «++ 7.95@8.30 April ... 12.06@12.40 April 6.00@ 6.60 
March 8.45@10.85 March ,... 7.61@8.10 March .. 11.15@11.25 March.. 5.75@ 6.15 
Feb. . 9.75@10.80 Feb. - 7.753@8.20 Feb. .... 16.60@10.65 Feb..... 6.05@ 6.50 
Jan. . 9.20@10.75 Jan. ..... - 6.80@7.20 Jan. .... 10.256@10.30 Jan. + 6.50@ 6.85 

MINNEAPOLIS—FEED PRICES 
Monthly price range of bran and standard middlings, per ton, at Minneapolis, for five 
years, as quoted by mills: 

o—1923—, _ -——1924——, _ _-—1925—,  -———1926—. -—1927——, 
January— High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low 
BMOR cccccccceese 28.00 $26.00 $27.00 $25.50 $32.00 $29.50 $27.00 $26.50 $26.50 $26.50 
Stand. middlings. 28.00 26.00 ~- 26.50 25.00 35.50 33.00 27.00 26.50 28.00 27.50 
February—Bran ..... 29.00 27.00 26.00 23.00 29.00 23.00 25.50 23.00 28.00 27.00 
Stand. middlings. 29.00 27.00 26.50 23.00 32.50 24.00 26.00 23.50 29.50 28.00 
March—Bran ........ 29.00 28.00 24.00 22.00 25.00 23.00 23.50 21.50 27.50 26.00 
Stand. middlings. 29.00 28.00 24.00 21.00 26.00 24.00 24.00 22.00 29.00 27.00 
April—Bran ......... 29.00 27.00 22.00 21.50 24.50 23.00 27.00 23.00 29.00 26.00 
Stand. middlings. 29.00 27.00 23.50 21.00 26.00 23.50 26.50 23.00 30.00 27.00 
May—Bran .......... 29.00 25.00 20.00 17.00 28.00 24.00 27.00 21.00 28.00 28.00 
Stand. middlings. 29.50 28.00 21.00 17.00 30.50 26.00 26.50 20.50 30.00 28.00 
June—Bran ......... 25.00 19.00 22.00 17.00 28.50 26.00 23.00 20.50 28.50 25.00 
Stand. middlings. 28.00 24.00 24.00 17.00 32.00 29.00 23.00 21.00 30.50 27.50 
July—Bran .......... 21.00 19.25 23.00 21.00 25.00 23.00 24.00 21.00 25.00 24.50 
Stand. middlings. 26.00 24.25 26.00 24.00 28.00 25.00 26.00 21.50 33.00 28.00 
August—Bran ....... 26.50 21.00 25.00 23.00 27.00 24.00 23.00 21.00 27.50 25.00 
Stand. middlings. 28.00 25.00 27.50 25.00 27.50 26.50 24.00 22.00 35.50 32.00 
September—Bran .... 28.50 26.00 25.00 23.00 25.00 22.50 22.00 21.00 26.50 25.00 
Stand. middlings. 29.50 27.00 27.50 24.50 27.00 26.50 23.00 22.50 33.00 27.00 
October—Bran ...... 29.00 28.00 25.50 24.00 24.50 22.00 23.00 22.00 26.50 26.00 
Stand. middlings. 29.50 28.00 28.00 26.00 26.50 23.50 23.50 22.00 28.00 27.00 
November—Bran .... 28.50 27.00 27.00 25.00 26.50 26.00 24.50 22.00 29.560 26.00 
Stand. middlings. 28.50 27.00 29.50 27.00 28.00 27.00 26.00 23.00 30.50 27.00 
December—Bran ..... 7.00 25.50 32.00 27.00 26.50 26.50 26.50 24.50 31.00 29.50 
Stand. middlings. 26.00 25.00 33.50 29.00 28.00 25.50 28.00 25.50 31.00 30.00 
Year—Bran ......... 29.00 $19.00 $382.00 $17.00 $32.00 $22.00 $27.00 $20.50 $31.00 $24.00 
Stand. middlings. 29.50 24.00 33.50 17.00 35.50 23.50 28.00 %.50 35.50 27.00 


WAGES—FARM LABOR, BY STATES 


Average wages of male farm labor, by states and geographic divisions, in the United 
States in October, 1927 and 1926, as reported by the Department of Agriculture: 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


North Atlantic 


Delaware 
Maryland 


West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


South Atlantic 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Nebraska 


North Central 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 


South Central 


Montana 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 

Western 


United States 
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c—— Per month——_, 
With board 


Without board 


























1927 1926 1927 1926 

-. $45.00 $45.00 $66.00 $64.00 
+. -49.00 50.00 71.00 76.00 
+. 47.00 36.00 69.00 65.00 
-. 62.00 52.00 83.00 79.00 
+» 52.00 51.00 82.00 78.00 
54.00 34.00 82.00 80.00 
49.75 50.50 69.50 70.25 
47.00 54.00 72.00 77.00 

+. 41.00 41.75 61.50 60.00 
+. $47.01 $47.75 $69.03 $68.67 
+» 33.00 35.00 50.00 48.00 
+. 86.75 35.75 62.25 51.00 
31.00 30.00 43.00 43.00 

-- 34.00 34.75 48.75 49.50 
-- 27.60 30.00 38.00 41.00 
+» 20.60 21.00 29.25 29.50 
+» 20.25 21.50 28.75 29.50 
«+ 24.25 28.00 36.75 42.50 
++ $25.77 $26.76 $36.44 $37.58 
oe : 39.00 54.50 55.00 
° 37.00 50.00 50.00 

. 42.00 55.00 55.00 

. 43.50 69.25 61.50 

+» 49.00 48.50 67.25 66.00 
«+ 47.25 46.75 63.75 62.00 
+» 46.75 46.25 55.00 56.75 
+.» 33.00 34.00 45.00 44.00 
-. 53.25 49.50 72.00 69.50 
«+ 48.26 43.75 66.50 60.00 
++ 43.00 40.00 55.75 53.50 
+» 87.75 37.00 62.26 51.00 
-» $42.47 $41.91 $56.67 $56.12 
-. 27.60 28.25 38.25 39.75 
+. 25.75 24.75 33.50 33.00 
«+ 22.00 22.50 27.00 31.50 
+» 23.50 23.75 32.00 33.70 
-. 23.60 24.00 33.00 36.00 
+» 26.60 30.00 43.25 44.00 
++ 80.25 31.50 47.25 45.00 
-- 26.50 30.00 36.00 37.50 
+. $25.57 $27.14 $36.85 $38.15 
. 52.50 77.50 75.00 

. 49.00 73.26 70.00 

. 41.30 65.00 63.80 

° 34.00 49.75 50.00 

oe . 45.00 69.00 65.00 
oe . 54.50 80.75 75.00 
ee . 59.25 89.00 81.50 
ee . 56.00 79.50 77.00 
+» 58.75 51.00 77.75 75.00 
+. 53.26 51.00 72.00 76.00 
«+ 65.00 63.00 90.00 90.00 
+. $56.39 $53.61 $78.33 $77.31 
-- $35.68 $36.00 $49.77 $650.10 






































April 4, 1928 


c——Per day—__ 
With board Without board 




















1927 1926 1927 
$2.75 $2.60 $3.30 
2.70 2.50 3.45 
2.55 2.60 3.35 
2.90 2.75 3.75 
2.70 2.80 3.70 
2.90 2.85 3.85 
3.05 3.10 3.80 
2.90 2.90 3.80 
2.60 2.60 3.40 
$2.83 $2.82 $3.62 
2.50 2.50 3.15 
2.20 2.25 2.90 
1.65 1.65 2.15 
1.75 1.80 2.40 
1.40 1.50 1.75 
1.00 1.05 1.35 
1.05 1.10 1.40 
1.20 1.50 1.70 
$1.35 $1.42 $1.78 
2.50 2.55 3.25 
2.25 2.25 2.95 
2.25 2.35 2.95 
2.70 2.75 3.35 
2.55 2.45 3.10 
2.75 2.80 3.50 
2.55 2.50 8.15 
1.65 1.70 2.20 
4.20 3.35 4.90 
2.95 2.45 3.70 
2.55 2.25 3.30 
2.40 2.20 3.10 
$2.47 $2.41 $3.14 
1.35 1.60 1.75 
1.15 1.20 1.55 
1.20 1.25 1.45 
1.20 1.25 1.60 
1.25 1.35 1.60 
1.55 1.70 2.00 
1.75 1.85 2.20 
1.30. 1.25 1.70 
$1.36 $1.46 $1.75 
3.65 3.20 4.40 
2.65 2.50 3.55 
2.40 2.40 3.20 
1.75 1.70 2.15 
2.05 1.75 2.75 
2.70 2.40 3.30 
2.85 2.55 3.50 
3.05 2.85 3.75 
3.05 2.90 3.70 
2.70 2.50 3.45 
2.65 2.55 3.60 
$2.67 $2.51 $3.45 
$1.96 $1.97 $2.51 


OCEAN RATES—WHEAT VS. FLOUR 


Comparative average monthly ocean rates, in cents per 100 Ibs, on flour and wheat from 


New York to London. 


government requisition of space, 


and no specific quotations available. 


All ocean rates on flour and wheat in 1917, 1918 and 1919 based on 


Wheat rates in 
1920-25 are merely approximate, for although the Shipping Board differential of 5c per 100 
lbs between wheat and flour was maintained as the basis, 


actual rates quoted by cargo 


vessels varied widely, and full information regarding them is not available. 


a——1927——, -——1926—_, 
Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 


January 25.0 16.0 20.0 14.0 
February 25.0 11.0 18.0 12.0 
MEE oesene 20.0 11.0 19.0 12.0 
eae 22.0 10.0 22.0 13.0 
0 SS 22.0 12.0 20.0 12.0 
Pe . «season 20.0 11.0 20.0 11.0 
SEF vccvccce 18.0 7.0 20.0 10.0 
August ..... 18.0 7.0 20.0 12.0 
September ... 22.0 10.0 25.0 20.0 
October ..... 22.0 11.5 34.0 35.0 
November ... 23.0 12.5 40.0 25.0 
December ... 20.0 8.5 32.5 27.0 

-—1921——, -——1920——, 

Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 
January - 45.0 27.5 99.7 40.0 
February 32.5 27.5 99.8 40.0 
March ...... 32.5 27.6 65.3 40.0 
April ..cccee 33.5 28.5 65.0 40.0 
er aeeteece $4.3 29.1 65.0 40.0 
SOMO svvcces 26.4 21.2 65.0 40.0 
SS Pee 29.8 24.7 65.0 40.2 
August ..... 26.3 21.3 65.0 42.5 
September 26.1 21.1 64.7 40.3 
October ..... 22.3 17.3 55.2 39.8 
November ... 22.1 17.1 45.3 32.5 
December ... 21.2 15.2 45.1 25.3 


75.2 
79.8 
65.2 
74.7 
75.0 
75.3 
80.1 
45.4 
49.7 
50.2 
53.1 
60.1 


11.7 20.4 
11.3 22.0 
10.0 22.0 
9.9 21.7 
7.5 20.2 
7.5 19.3 
7.5 17.1 
7.5 17.0 
10.0 17.4 
11.7 18.7 
15.0 21.9 
15.0 22.0 


69.8 31.8 
83.8 32.0 
65.3 32.3 
68.1 42.5 
60.2 40.1 
59.8 44.7 
40.3 45.0 
40.0 45.3 
49.7 47.5 
40.3 62.5 
40.0 65.1 
40.0 70.2 





15.6 


27.7 
31.5 
30.7 
42.1 


19.0 


10.7 
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-—1916——, -——1915——, -——_1914—_, 
Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ON FLOUR—1927 


The following is a schedule prepared by the Barr Shipping Corporation of the ocean 
freight rates which prevailed during 1927 on flour to the undermentioned representative 


foreign ports. 


Jan. 

Aberdeen, Dundee 28 
Alexandria ....... 40 
Amsterdam, 

Rotterdam ..... 25 
Avonmouth ...... 27 
Belfast, Dublin 27 
TRPOTROM .ccccccoce 30 
Bristol, Cardiff 27 
Ceuta, Tangiers . 35 
Copenhagen, Oslo. 35 
DIGRESS ccccccccece 35 
Glasgow ......... 27 
Hamburg ........ 25 
Helsingfors, Abo.. 35 
Hull, Leith ...... 27 
Liverpool, London 25 
Pireus, Saloniki.. 40 
Southampton ..... 30 
Stockholm ....... 37 
DUIOMS cc cccoscese 40 





35 


Rates in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Feb. March April May June July 
28 26 26 26 24 22 


32% 32% 
25 25 
27 25 
27 25 
23 23 
27 25 
35 35 
35 35 
26 26 
22 24 
23 23 
35 33 
25 25 
20 22 
30 30 
30 30 
37 37 
30 30 


82% 


82% 


32% 


Aug. 
22 
32% 


Sept. Oct. 
26 26 


32% 


32% 


co 1925——, -——1924——, -—_19283-——, -——-1922- 
Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 
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16.5 
17.7 
14.3 
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19.8 
20.1 
18.3 
18.0 
17.8 
16.1 


Nov. 
27 
82% 


16.5 
13.1 
13.9 
10.5 
11.4 
1 


0. 
9. 
9. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
9. 
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27 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Wolf-Dawson 
Process 


of Wheat Washing 


HIS process was developed originally to 

clean smutty wheat. Today, wheat washing 
remains the only practical means of cleaning so 
that first quality flour may be milled from it. 
With smutty wheat available at an average dock- 
age of over 6 cents a bushel, and an average cost 
for washing of % cent a bushel, large profits are 
clearly possible. 


Millers who have installed the process, however, 
have found it profitable to extend it to “clean” 
wheat also. Even “clean” wheat is not really 
clean, especially in the crease. Bleaching may 
whiten impurities in the flour; but washing the 
wheat keeps them out in the first place. 


Tempering time may be cut in half, while the 
sales and price advantages of flour milled from 
washed wheat are valuable. 


Our latest bulletin on wheat washing will be 
sent free. Merely return the coupon. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


70 Commerce Street CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


A complete line of flour, feed and cereal mill machinery, including 
roller mills, sifters, purifiers, reels, bran dusters, dust collectors, 
packers, separators, wheat washers, scourers, aspirators, crushers, 
rotary cutters, graders, feeders, mixers, driers and sterilizers, sack 
cleaners, self-contained mills, experimental mills; elevating, con- 
veying and power transmission equipment and mill supplies. 


Designers and builders of complete flour, feed, and cereal mills of 
all capacities. 


Please send your latest bulletin on wheat washing. 





for Close Control in Milling 
RICHARDSON 


Automatic Scales 


Furnish an accurate 
and automatic record 
of Wheat Ground 
and Screenings Fed 
into Feed, flour and 
feed delivered to 
packing bins, and 
flour and feed packed 
into bags. 





For Better Yields and Safer Offers Install 
Richardson Automatic Scales 


Richardson Scale Company 


Cuirton, New JERSEY 


Chicago Omaha Wichita Boston Minneapolis Philadelphia New York 








Quality Flour and Semolinas 


J. M. BouR & COMPANY 


Flour Brokers 
323 Erie St., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Cover Ohio and Michigan Thoroughly 


J. M. Bour, Director of Sales 
GerorcGE E. AMenpt, Michigan Representative 
R. M. FLaninGaM, Eastern Ohio Representative 














CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Co. 


Importers - Manufacturers 


BURLAP and COTTON BAGS. 
4513-25 S. Western Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Service | : Quality 
Good Printing Carloads or Less 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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specified, by calendar years: 








—1906—_, 
MINNEAPOLIS— High Low 
BrAR .cccccccces eseeeeee $18.50 $13.50 
Middlings ..... eeoeee 18.26 14.50 
Flour middlings . cccccccse 80.00 16.76 
*Red dog ......- cocccce 88.08 19.60 
Old process oil meal. eseee 27.00 24.00 
Bran, Boston ....+.-++++- 23.60 18.00 
Middlings, Boston ....... 23.256 19.50 
*Red dog, Boston........ 27.00 22.50 
8ST. LOUIS— 
Bran .... coccccccccce 20.00 16.00 
No, 1 middlings seeseeces 20.00 17.40 
Fancy white Snaennge- +» 22.00 18.80 
Mixed feed . ° « 20.00 16.60 
Fine white hominy’ teed. - 19.75 15.26 
KANSAS CITY— 
BAR cccccecs ccvcscoccese 18.40 123.80 
Shorts, brown ..... seeeese 19.20 16.00 
Shorts, Bray ....eeeeee++ 19.60 16.20 
Mixed feed ...seeeeeeess 19.20 13.40 
PHILADELPHIA— 
Hominy feed, Boston..... ° 
Gluten feed, Chicago..... ° 
MILWAUKEE— 
Bran .ecoce ° + 20.25 14.75 
Middlings .. «++ 19.756 16.00 
Flour middlings ecossccee 21.26 18.00 
*Red d ocecvccccccocce coee eee 
Rye Af ecccccecce + 19.60 16.00 
old process “oil meal.. + 29.00 27.00 
Choice cottonseed meal.. ee eee eee 
r—1911—7 
MINNEAPOLIS— High Low 
BPA cccccceccccccs e+eee $22.75 $18.60 
Middlings ..... cocescoees 24.50 19.25 
Flour middlings + 26.75 23.00 
*Red dog ....- e ee 2840 22.25 
Old process oil meal....e: 37.00 28.75 
Bran, Boston ..... eccseee 27.76 23.60 
Middlings, Boston ....... 27.75 23.50 
*Red dog, Boston....... 33.00 27.75 
ST, LOUIS— 
BOR ccccccccece coccese 24.230 19.60 
No, 1 middlings . cosccosee See Shee 
Fancy white SRRSeng?. - - 29.00 22.60 
Mixed feed ..... - 25.40 20.00 
Fine white hominy “teed. - 27.50 17.00 
PHILADELPHIA— 
Winter bran ...eeeeceees ° 
Spring bran ....eeeeeeeee e 
Spring middlings . ecoccece e 
*Red dog ... eccccecees ° 
Flour middlings’ TeTeTTry) ° 
KANSAS CITY— 
BYAN ccccccccccccccccece 88.80 18.86 
Shorts, brown ......-. coe 26.00 20.00 
Shorts, Bray ..eeseseee 27.00 21.00 
Mixed feed ......+eee0+4 24.20 19.40 
MILWAUKEE— 
Bran ccccccccecs eccece +» 24.50 20.00 
Middlings ........ eeee 25.75 21.00 
Flour middlings ......... 27.75 23.50 
Hominy feed .......ee006 28.25 18.75 
*Red dog ........ eocccce 29.76 23.76 
Rye feed . eoccce see 24.00 19.50 
ola process “oll meal..... 39.00 30.75 
Brewers’ dried grains. rrr rer 
Choice cottonseed meal. ++ 80.00 26.40 
-—1916—, 
MINNEAPOLIS— High Low 
BOE ceseceseccccsccccces $27.50 $17.00 
POUND, cocscceceeceeee 30.60 18.25 
Flour middlings ......... 34.50 22.00 
PROG GOP cccccccvcccscece 44.00 24.25 
Old process oil meal ..... 44.00 26.00 
Bran, Boston ..... eoccees 32.50 22.00 
Middlings, Boston ...... - 35.50 23.00 
*Red dog, Boston ........ 48.00 29.25 
ST. LOUIS— 
BPAR cccccccccccccs ++ $30.00 $18.40 
No. 1 middlings ......... 35.00 21.00 
Fancy white middlings ... 40.00 25.00 
Mixed feed .....e.-.000% 32.40 20.80 
Fine white hominy feed... 40.00 23.60 
KANSAS CITY— 
BAM ccccccccccee seeeeeee 28.80 16.40 
Shorts, brown eeesececess 81.60 18.00 
Shorts, gray .....++++e.+- 35.50 21.00 
Mixed feed ..... eocccccee 29.80 18.00 
PHILADELPHIA— 
Winter bran .......-e.00% + 33.00 21.25 
Spring bran ......... eee. 82.60 20.75 
Spring middlings ..... --. 35.50 22.26 
PROG GOS cccccecccccces -- 45.50 28.00 
Flour middlings ......... 38.75 26.00 
MILWAUKEE— 
Bran ccccccccccse cceccece 29.26 18.75 
MIGGUNES .cccccccccccce . 82.75 20.00 
Flour middlings ..... «++. 36.50 23.50 
Hominy feed .......5005. 40.00 24.00 
PRed dom ....cccccccscess 45.75 25.00 
Rye feed ..... cecese +--+ 34.76 20.00 
Old process oil meal...... 46.00 28.00 
Brewers’ dried grains.. 35.00 22.00 
Choice cottonseed meal... 45.00 31.75 
-—1921—, 
MINNEAPOLIS— igh Low 
BOR ceccccccccccccccccs $28.00 $12.00 
MiddlingsS .......0eeee0es 25.00 13.00 
Flour middlings ......... 33.00 22.00 
WENO GO cccccccccccsece 40.00 30.00 
Old process oil meal ..... 40.00 30.00 
Bran, Boston ...cccesess 37.50 22.00 
Middlings, Boston ....... 39.00 22.00 
*Red dog, Boston ....... 61.00 39.50 
ST. LOUIS— 
Soft winter bran ........ 32.00 14.50 
Hard winter bran ....... 30.50 14.00 
Gray shorts ......ccceess 29.00 21.00 
KANSAS CITY— 
BRPOAR cece cccccccccccses 27.00 11.00 
Brews GRerts ..cccccccss 25.00 15.00 
TORT GROTEE ccccccicccece 26.00 18.00 


PHILADELPHIA— 
Winter bran 
Spring bran ... 


7——1907— 


High 
$24.60 
0 


$42.40 
52.00 
58.00 
43.00 
70.00 


42.00 
49.00 
51.00 
41.20 


46.50 
46.00 
51.00 
67.00 
56.00 


43.00 
49.50 
54.00 


Low 
$17.26 

16.00 

18.25 


68. 30 


$48.00 
51.00 
50.00 
65.50 


$24.80 
25.25 
26.05 
42.00 


23.43 
25.43 
25.43 
24.67 


31.84 
31.40 
$2.30 
37.18 
37.25 


26.25 
28.25 
28.14 
43.00 
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$52.00 
61.00 
64.00 
54.00 


75.50 
50.50 
58.00 
60.00 


53.00 
58.00 
56.00 
62.00 
73.00 


52.50 
57.50 


$34.00 
40.00 
48.00 
40.00 


48.00 
32.00 
38.00 
40.00 


$60.00 
70.00 
75.00 
62.00 
69.00 











—1921—_, 7—19283——, ——1924—_, 
MILWAUKEE— High Low High Low High Low High ow 
BPGR ccccccccccece eeeees 29.50 14.00 28.50 16.50 33.25 21.00 34.00 19.00 
DEIGEMMTS cccccccccccce - 27.50 15.00 29.00 18.00 31.50 25.50 34.50 19.00 
Flour middlings ........ 32.00 20.00 31.00 22.00 33.50 28.00 38.50 24.00 
Hominy feed ..........+.+ 36.50 21.50 33.50 24.00 37.50 31.50 48.50 30.50 
*Red dog ...... evcccccce 40.00 30.00 33.50 30.00 36.50 31.00 43.50 30.00 
Rye FOOR nccccccccscccce 26.00 13.50 26.00 15.00 30.00 22.00 32.50 17.50 
Old process oil meal .. 43.00 31.00 655.00 42.00 651.50 38.50 49.50 38.00 
Choice cottonseed meal .. 45.00 37.00 63.00 37.50 653.00 43.00 652.00 41.00 
Gluten feed ......eceeeee 36.65 26.65 40.35 28.85 42.65 34.65 40.80 31.90 
*140 Ibs. 
MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
1926 
o— _1926—, 
High Low 
onceeeeaned . ° . -00 
seuaatene 7.00 . 5 f Winter bran ....$36.50 $28.50 
Flour middlings.. 31.00 20.50 38.00 256.00 Spring bran ..... 35.50 27.00 
*Red dog ....... 37.00 28.00 46.00 33.00 Spring middlings. 36.00 28.00 
Old — oil se.ee 42.80 49.00 48.80 Red dog ........ 44.50 36.00 
a ee er: F x g x 
Bran, Boston 36.00 28.00 39.50 32.090 "lour middlings.. 42.50 33.00 
Middlings, Boston 36.00 24.50 44.00 34.50 
Red dog, Boston. 45.50 38.00 55.00 43.00 SW aves 
ST. LOUIS Bags PN 
o—1926—,  -—1927——>. High Low 
High Low High Low TOM, cc cdaccccas $29.50 $23.00 
Soft winter bran.$29.50 $22.00 $33.50 $27.00 Middlings ....... 30.00 22.00 
Hard winter bran 28.50 21.50 33.00 26.50 Flour middlings.. 31.50 26.00 
Gray shorts ..... 32.50 25.00 37.50 31.00 Hominy feed .... 37.50 25.00 
KANSAS —- snet ee ee ee 39.00 30.00 
ep . 
High Low High Low Choice cotionaced 
BAR ccccccesces $27.00 $20.00 $30.50 $24.00 
Brown shorts.... 29.50 20.00 37.00 27.50 meal ......+++- 41.50 27.50 
Gray shorts ..... 82.00 25.00 39.50 29.00 Gluten feed ..... 38.90 28.75 
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MILLFEED PRICES IN VARIOUS MARKETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Price range of millfeed, per ton, at various markets, in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise 





High Low 


33.00 
36.00 
39.50 
49.00 
44.50 
33.50 
49.00 
47.50 
40.80 


24.00 
24.00 
29.00 
28.00 
36.50 
24.00 
40.00 
36.00 
32.80 


o—— 19277. 
High Low 
$39.50 $33.00 
38.50 31.50 
43.50 34.00 
53.00 41.00 
52.00 38.00 


om—1927—, 
High Low 
$33.50 $26.00 
36.50 28.50 
41.00 33.00 
36.00 
22.00 


48.00 
32.50 


49.00 
36.70 


27.50 
29.60 


RELATIVE SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT PRICES 


Price of cash No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City and of cash No. 1 northern 
wheat at Minneapolis at the first of each quarter for each of the past 27 years, with the 


difference in price between the two markets. 











K. pad K. oe 
plus plus 
Date Kansas City Minneapolis or Date Kansas City Minneapolis or 

1901— No. 2hard No. 1north minus 1918— No. 2hard No. 1north minus 
January ... 65%@ 67 16% —9 *January .. ....@2.12 2.14 -2 
Aoen ace ° 4 = He = *April _ eit ox 2.17 —5 
UlY seereee ie *July ...... 2.30 @2.33 2.17 +14% 
——”* Cue 7% 2 — sOctober ... 2.15 @2.18 221% —5 
January ... 77 @ 80 17% +1 1919— 

April or 68%@ 70 71% —2 *January ... 2.30@2.31 2.21% +9 
July ....... 69%@ 70 79% —9% April ...... 2.68@2.60 2.42 @2.48 +16 
October .... 64 @ 66% 66% —2 July ....... 2.40@2.42 2.61 @2.62 —20 
; 1903— en ou . October .... 2.48@2.50 2.60 @2.75 —18 
anuary ... _ ws 

DT csdecs | seca ae 6% #=—8 Pi 

a” 6 84% «O14 anuary ... 3.05@3.10 8.15 @3.30 —15 
October .... 71 @ 72 18% nal a ores 2.68@2.78 2.90 @3.05 —24% 

1904— SOP sevicve 2.76@2.81 2.86 @2.90 -—9 
January ... 72 @ 173 84% —I11 October .... 2.16@2.18 2.17 @2.31 —7 
April ...... 93 @ 965 95% —1% 1921— 

Detober lise? OL | sda —{% = January ... 1.783@1.75 1.73% @1.17% —2% 

powad oc. ones . 4 April ...... 1.87@1.40 1.45% @1.53% —10% 

a July ....+-. 1.19@1.22 1.34 @1.44 —18% 
coe cece Ml, 1.13 ca) 
eo ois;* 108% = ramne sees 1.11@1.14 1.26% @1.42% —23% 
TUly .ccccee 5 @ 99 1,10 _ — 
October .... 78%@ 82 81% —1 January ... 1.06@1.14 1.28% @1.31% —18% 

1906— April ...... 1.20@1.48 1.49 @1.52 —17 
aw ooo bs } ss os mae p= ga 1.13@1.48 1.51 @1.55 —25 

Pil .cccce ame ctober .... 1.04@1.15 1.06 @1.12 +1 
Se a ha 

nonall January .... 1.14@1.24 1.20 @1.30 —6 
January ... 68%@ 71% 17% —7% Abril ...... 1.16@1.24 1.18% @1.27% —2% 
‘April ...... 70%@ 174 30%  —8 July ....... .94@1.10 1.05 @1.14 —7% 
PEE cus p44 ett “5% October .... 1.05@1.26 1.14 @1.24% —4% 

ctober .... A _— 1924— 

1908— January .... 1.0 R R ° ¥ 
January ... 97%@1.01 1.08% —9%. Aon, seats 28 OL 6+ fh 
‘April 94 @ 98 1,08% —1% | ree 98@1.19 1.11 @1.16 —5 
July Li4 nee 99 @1.00 1.06% ail July ....... 1.07@1.29 1.24% @1.28% —8% 
October .... 93 @ 99% 1.02% ae October .... 1.37@1.54 1.37 @1.48 +3 

1909— 5% 1.11% P 1925— 

January ... 1.02 @1.0 ° — January - 1.70@1.89 1.72% @1.76% +4% 
April ...... 1.19 @1.25 1.20% +2 April ... 1.50@1.71 1.39 @1. > gg 20 

July ... + 1.26 @1.32 1.28% eee SOE 3205 wda 1.45@1.69 1.48% @1.52% 4+6% 
October .... 1.03% @1.06 1.00% +4% October .... 1.47@1.63 1.38% @1.43% +14% 

1910— 1926— 

January ... 1.07 @1.14 1.18% —3% aa. 0s. 1.97 1. \ y 
April ...... 1.10 @1.18% 1.15%  —4 April .. 161% 160 156% O1.87% +3 
SGEe sceccoose Ge @1.03 1.14 —12 July . 1.27 @1.34 1.66 @1.68% —37 
October .... 98 @1.01 1.09% —10 October. 1.37 @1.43% 1.40 @1.438% —1% 

1911— 1927— 

January ... 94 @1.00 1.08% —t11 Jan. 1.35 @1.38 1.38%@1.40% —3 
April ...... 82 @ 89 92% —8 April 128 134 t : 91 
1 8 O 89 97% —-10 p 28° @1.34% 1.32% @1.34% —2% 

ULY weeeeee 1.08 1.08 4 July 1.35 @1.54 1.42% @1.46% +0 
October .... 1.00% @1. -08% - October. 1.25% @1.53% 1.27 @1.34 +9 
a 1912— 1.02 @1.08 1.06% 3% *Prices regulated by Food Administration. 
anuary ... A i — 
ay coos A $7 Biss ett —* AVERAGE DIFFERENCE BY YEARS 
FN eta 87 @ 88% “90 =i Difference between Kansas City and Min- 

1913— neapolis wheat prices, as measured by av- 
January .. 84 @ 85 83% +1 erage of difference at beginning of each 
April ... 86 @ 88% 87% eee quarter. Except where asterisk appears, the 
Jul s 87% @ 89% 93 —4% figures show the discount on wheat at Kan- 
October .. @ 90% 84% +3 sas City as compared with Minneapolis. 

1914— Cents Cents 
January ... 87 @ 89 86% +1% 

B9OO. cccdiocccses BM WAGiececccccec.. & 
+++@ 86% 90% —4 
WOE. cocctccccsse 4 1918. cccccccccece 
@ 86% 87% — % 
ats --@ 99% 1.06% —T7 Bs 004:68446666 6 8% Db ssedseccoses ¥ 
. 
ie I PE  enobent = teonnename 
i —_ eee 1.50 —j] 1906. ..cccvcccecse 7 1919. ...ccceesee 13% 
July ....... 1.30 @1.33 1.32 eos 1906. ...ccccccece 4 1988 .cccccccccce 14 
October .... «+++@1,02 94 +8 1907. .cccccccccce 9 Beeereresenseses Be 

1916— 1908. ....ceseee oo TH 19BB..ccecreeee. 14 
January ... 1.13 @1.19 1.21 —5 1908. .cccccccccce SH WBB..ccccccccces ts 
April ...... 1.07 @1.13 1.19% —9% 1910..... cocccccse TH 1984. cc cccsceces 
July .....-. 1.02 @1.08 1.10% —6% |) Pee cooce OW PRBRE sa cccccvccce 11% 
October .... 1.53 @1.60 1.66% —10° aera 2 eee i. 

1917— WEB cccccecces soe HH PIMET i cc cccvcccece 
7 eos Bi 1.83 1.80 
hoes. 3-9 +H} re +,% Average difference, 28 years.........-- 5.96c 
July ....... 2.38 @2.50 2.34% +9% *Minneapolis price at discount under Kan- 
*October ... «...-@2.12 2.14 —2 sas City. 
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Mis is the NOVADEL 


Lane 


di) FEEDER...the only 





Vine 


equipment needed to 
use the Novadel Process 
in your mill, and the only 
Feeder that we recom- 
mend and sell to users of 
the Novadel Process. 

aha oo: ae iecieert> tema cade 


—————- an hour, accurately and uniformly, 
t ae : assuring the best possible results. 





NOVADEL PROCESS CORPORATION 
Marine Trust Building BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Harshman Brokerage Co., Millers Products Corporation, St. Louis Novadel Company, 
Seattle, Washington. Nashville, Tennessee. Saint Louis, Missouri. 


The Weaver Company, Willard F. Johnson Company, Mill Service.Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Denver, Colorado. Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Canadian Novadel Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Fort Erie, Ontario. 

















Attached to Bulletin No. 410, Issued on Sept. 5, 1925, by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, were four tabulations of milling costs for the year 1922, extracted from the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission on the milling industry. 

Table I covers a group of 10 mills having an output of 1,000,000 bbls or more annually. 
Table II covers a group of 28 mills having an annual output of less than 1,000,000 and more 
than 300,000 bbls annually. Table III covers a group of 65 mills having an annual output 
of less than 300,000 bbls annually. Table IV is a recapitulation of the averages of these 
three groups, together with an average for the industry as compiled by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Commenting upon these figures, Sydney Anderson, president of the Federation, says: 
“There are several deficiencies in the tables which detract somewhat from the conclusions 
which might otherwise be drawn. These arise from the fact that the information is not 
contained in the commission's report. First, it has been impossible to group the mills by 
geographical districts or by milling or wheat growing sections and, consequently, to measure 
the relative importance of freight in the cost of wheat. Second, the tabulations do not 
show the output of individual mills or the percentage of capacity operated. Third, they 
do not include selling costs. It is, therefore, impossible to determine definitely whether 
any relation exists between milling cost and selling cost and volume or percentage of 
operation. - 

“The tables show astonishing variations in cost of individual mills, both as a whole 
and within specified groups. This is most apparent in the case of wheat cost, in which 
the range is from $4.75 to $7.65 per bbl. The range is least in Group I, larger in Group 
II, and the largest in Group III. The range in wheat cost is in part explainable by the 
difference in location of the mills and the influence of freight costs. It is further explain- 
able on the basis of premiums and the difference in cost in the wheat mixture used by 
different mills. No conclusion of advantage or disadvantage in this respect can properly 
be drawn from the tables. 

“The average total cost in Group I is the lowest, Group II next lowest, and Group III 
the highest, the average for total cost being as follows: Group I, .658; Group II, .72; Group 
IIT, .851. 

“There are, however, many mills in both Groups II and III the costs of which are 
below the average for Group I. This fact, coupled with the wide range of cost which 
appears in the mills covered by Group I, seems to indicate that volume of output or, for 
that matter, percentage of capacity operated is not as large a factor or as influential in 
reducing mills’ costs as has been thought. It is also apparent that conversion costs alone 
are by no means responsible for the wide range of prices which are found in grades of 
flour of substantially the same quality. Differences in accounting practice are probably 
responsible for much of the range exhibited, and it would seem to follow, therefore, that 
more uniform practice in accounting would greatly increase the value of comparisons of 
this sort, and incidentally make the averages more representative and comparable. 

“Nevertheless, the tabulations probably are, particularly in the averages, a fair index 
of the specific items of cost for the year which they cover. It is probable also that costs 
have not changed very materially since 1922, and that the figures are, therefore, probably 
fairly representative of cost today. They, therefore, furnish a reasonably accurate com- 
parison for the cost experience of the individual mill. 


TABLE I—10 MILLS PRODUCING OVER 1,000,000 BBLS ANNUALLY 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 5 9 10 11 

b 3 > a a 

7 ae asm + 
8 88s 3e* . ae oe 
= $25 a #45 s 3 - 
= ¢.. 5 Bie ~ FE 8 | 

5 $ <se , ; Sua 8 $ FH} co 

Company No. a § 835s $$ S Sas @ é 2 9 2 
Pe So ss ©6666) o Ay 5 o fe vA 
Re eee 17 13 30 02 Ss 0 2 6h ¢€o . er 
| SS Oe .20 a es 16 69 .22 5.49 630 .76 5.64 
| SS 44 20 .64 .06 12 2 .86 495 618 .47 6.66 
Re etre is4s% 17 1481 02 a £ 2 62 <8 @& oa 
seh oa ine .12 10 22 01 14.87 25 6.05 6.67 72 «5.95 
SS Se .22 os «a 01 13.56 23 «6.82 2=Ss7.10's«w86—é=«é«iwC 
Se .25 18 43 03 19 65 27 «46.48 «#8«4697.40 .88 6.62 
Oe Sei aian ian .38 26 4.5904 32.95 29 6.16 7.40 .68 6.82 
Dec aeaganies .18 33 51 —-.06 33 («89 26 «66.91 «= 8.06 = 1.08 ~~. 98 
| SERRE 19 15 34.04 38 «wT 35 6.76 7.82 .82 7.00 
Average.... .227 .191 .418 .028 .213 .658 .266 6.01 6.98  .782 6.165 


TABLE II—28 MILLS, EACH PRODUCING OVER 300,000 BBLS AND UNDER 1,000,000 
BBLS ANNUALLY 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

2 2 on > i 2 

e gon hicks % 
3 Bon 32 = R 
poi S— | | » +} ° 
= 625 6 S86 = 3 be 
E 4 ge | E tow a E 5 r 

5 e “34 «. : @uea 28 & 2 9 

Company No. 4 4 = < 8 S § o8y s < £ o ° 
p . &@° So & Qu eS o om Z 
Rea ckuwetvaede .20 16 36 04 22 62 15 4.86 5.63 69 4.94 
Dtaivencinsdece it 15 32 07 21 .60 20 4.87 5.67 67 5.00 
eee 11 25 36 12 21 69 20 4.82 5.71 68 5.03 
verwrakkne<es .20 14 34 .05 15 54 18 4.73 5.45 37 5.08 
0 ee .20 07 27 .05 11 .42 37 4.97 5.77 64 5.13 
Dives tunes cae 15 12 27 94 15 .46 17 5.26 5.89 15 5.14 
eres cae. -16 42 .06 21 69 24 4.88 5.81 66 6.15 
eee ekabee .19 23 42 .03 27 72 39 4.85 5.96 74 5.22 
ee 19 22 41 05 .26 72 15 5.04 5.91 58 5.33 
eer 21 .20 41 11 35 87 26 5.01 6.14 73 5.41 
SSS er re 16 .38 54 .04 16 74 20 5.06 6.00 58 5.42 
ae 32 17 49 .12 23 84 $1 5.14 6.29 86 5.43 
ere 20 .16 36 .03 25 64 15 5.52 6.31 .83 5.48 
Srey deveenss .26 .13 39 .07 .29 75 46 5.39 6.60 1.08 5.52 
ey ad ak pede 25 22 47 dex .20 .67 32 5.338 6.32 63 5.69 
USA eee 20 27 47 03 .29 79 34 5.32 6.45 72 5.78 
/ Dee 34 13 47 04 .34 .85 24 5.38 6.47 71 5.76 
een .36 14 .50 can 26 76 22 5.58 6.56 69 5.87 
| |e a. 15 34 08 23 .65 28 6.30 7.28 1.26 5.97 
ie eee . ee 24 35 07 .20 62 25 5.93 6.80 Ad 6.03 
eT 12 15 27 06 *1.09 1.42 15 5.42 6.99 86 6.13 
er 35 16 51 22 .78 25 6.00 6.98 72 6.26 
ee » ae 17 30 07 19 .56 .26 6.25 7.07 -73 6.34 
_ ee .26 25 51 .05 24 80 23 6.15 7.18 -75 6.48 
eee “a ae 12 47 09 48 = 1.04 42 5.89 7.35 86 6.49 
ER .16 12 28 .03 21 52 -19 6.70 7.41 85 6.56 
ae . a. 15 87 .05 17 59 27 | 6.60 7.46 -70 6.76 
SRS 23 22 45 11 33 .89 -39 7.28 8.56 1.31 7.25 
Average... 21 +179 «.897 «= .055 «= *.268)~= 72 +258 6.50 6.49 -764 =5.78 


*Omitting No. 65—Average .238. 
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1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 
3 - ia 2 
2 38s ' $83 3 
bs 4% Sly — 
= 33s a Hes = 
E _ 
5 4 h 3 E tow ~ E 
’ § 282 « « Get 8 H 
Company Nv. 4 seo S § sé: “ & £ 
4 . 2 6UCU o «*" B c] 
22 14 36 04 -1l 61 08 5.00 5.64 
-18 -16 34 -08 15 67 24 5.09 5.90 
21 06 26 -05 24 -55 23 5.05 5.83 
83 .09 42 eee -15 67 13 5.18 5.88 
Decccccccccce -23 -18 -41 -06 33 -80 -28 4.79 6.87 
23 -15 38 -06 -26 70 11 5.25 6.06 
22 17 89 07 21 67 19 4.96 5.82 
25 69 84 eee 20 1.04 36 4.84 6.24 
21 .09 30 04 32 66 19 4.91 6.76 
-26 14 40 -06 27 73 32 5.43 6.48 
21 13 84 -04 21 59 28 5.17 6.04 
° 21 -12 83 eee 28 61 14 5.02 6.77 
° e 25 22 47 -04 -16 -67 33 5.05 6.05 
Bh. cccccecccece -19 83 -52 03 16 71 28 5.17 6.16 
BB. ccccccccsce 34 19 -53 -10 21 84 18 6.27 6.29 
eccccccccces 22 22 44 eee 40 84 30 4.97 6.11 
BP. ccccccccecce 36 AT -53 13 36 1.02 26 4.81 6.09 
BL. cccccccece 17 -13 .80 .09 17 56 -20 6.37 6.13 
BB. cscccccccece 35 17 -52 eee .33 86 26 5.00 6.10 
BE. ccccccceese 12 .29 41 .06 11 68 24 5.43 6.26 
BT cccccccccce 18 .89 57 -08 44 1.09 .24 4.84 6.17 
eee 31 15 -46 .09 28 83 20 5.60 6.63 
° 48 24 72 .09 -80 1.61 -20 4.40 6.21 
e 25 -10 35 -03 29 66 30 5.80 6.77 
. 19 12 31 .05 14 50 23 5.70 6.43 
e 21 -20 41 -06 28 75 34 5.70 6.79 
e -18 -20 88 -10 17 65 26 5.93 6.84 
e 25 22 47 06 40 93 29 5.59 6.81 
e +27 15 42 -03 24 69 48 5.50 6.67 
Bl. wcccccccece 31 -86 67 11 -20 -98 33 6.65 6.96 
BB ccccccccccs 36 27 -63 -05 23 91 -40 5.26 6.57 
BB. ccccccccces 21 15 36 -10 -16 -62 23 6.07 6.92 
° 15 14 82 02 -15 49 17 6.14 6.77 
° 85 16 61 -10 -41 1.02 +27 5.56 6.85 
e 42 19 61 -04 47 1.12 34 5.64 7.10 
e .40 20 -60 .08 16 84 26 5.70 6.80 
e 19 46 -65 .09 66 1.30 26 6.20 6.76 
° 28 21 49 -12 32 93 33 6.39 7.65 
° 33 27 -60 eve 09 69 20 5.87 6.76 
26 14 -40 -16 22 78 33 5.95 7.05 
-18 15 33 11 19 63 23 6.04 6.90 
° 22 15 87 -08 12 57 -16 5.15 6.88 
CP ccces eeccce -28 -20 48 04 24 76 20 6.13 7.09 
° 11 35 -46 -056 14 65 19 6.16 7.00 
e 34 .06 -40 ell 40 91 27 6.17 7.35 
.29 29 68 oe 30 -88 22 5.94 7.04 
49 27 -76 12 44 1.32 48 5.26 7.06 
37 -19 56 12 61 1.19 -28 5.84 7.31 
-28 24 52 08 52 1.12 41 5.78 7.31 
22 -10 32 -05 -16 63 25 6.49 7.27 
23 16 89 -08 61 1.08 33 6.07 7.48 
17 07 24 -08 40 -72 -19 6.40 7.31 
18 -08 26 -03 22 61 24 6.64 7.39 
-16 -16 32 .08 46 86 37 6.59 7.82 
47 09 56 eee -63 1.19 58 5.97 7.74 
19 10 29 .03 21 53 25 6.75 7.63 
51 25 76 eee 1,09 1.85 25 5.50 7.60 
49 38 87 eee 54 1.41 22 6.05 7.68 
32 34 -66 -16 72 1.54 15 6.18 7.87 
29 05 34 -10 38 82 34 6.75 7.91 
. 18 16 34 17 -60 1.11 35 6.78 8.24 
ecccccccce 28 14 42 -03 -55 1.00 19 7.61 8.70 
|) Ber -20 18 88 -09 60 1,07 48 7.23 8.78 
108. cccccccces -20 18 38 .09 -60 1.07 48 7.23 8.78 
Average... -267 -191 458 064 829 -851 -267 5.71 6.84 
TABLE IV—AVERAGE COST BY CLASSES 
1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 
2 b | a} 2 
~~ ~ . 
2 > ga ase Pe] 
° eo .] 2 n 
° 3° ° 
3 S28 ye = 
: he § EES E 
Cre © wow Pry 
5 5 “os ‘ . Buse a 3 2 
6 4 838 § ¢§ $3 2 & 2 
. 2 2 «@ Se G44 E o 
Over 1,000,000 bbls, 
10 mills— 
Average..... eoce o8BT -191 418 .028 -213 -658 -266 6.01 6.93 
300,000 to 1,000,000 
bbls, 28 mills— 
Average..... ecoe 088 .179 .397 -055 *.268 72 -258 5.50 6.49 
Under 300,000 bbis, 
65 mills— 
RVSTORR. cscccvee 267 -191 -458 -064 829 851 -267 5.71 6.84 
Industry, average .22 17 39 -04 -22 -65 .26 5.84 6.75 


*Omitting one mill obviously out of line, average .238. 





WINNIPEG AVERAGE PRICES 


April 4, 1928 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION’S REPORT ON MILLING COSTS 


TABLE IlI—65 MILLS PRODUCING LESS THAN 300,000 BBLS EACH ANNUALLY 
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Feed credit ~ 
oOo 


«a 
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-76 


-86 
-78 


Net mill cost 
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aon 
wow 
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Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July 
1 109 10 4 05 


1907-08....... 103 «111 4102 4103 8 §=©6108 06 11 10 1 
1908-09....... 100 98 102 93 99 106 111 120 124 130 130 
1909-10....... 98 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 93 111 
| UU eee 102 96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 
oO | 100 100 98 94 95 97 91 103 104 107 107 
1912-13....... 95 90 83 80 82 84 85 90 93 97 97 
1918-14....... 86 80 83 83 85 89 90 90 94 92 92 
|) Se 112 112 «#6119 119 186 153 149 156 159 183 # 134 
a 94 $7 108 110 #4183 «#183 108 116 #4117 «#26111 #118 
te ee 169 174 195 175 179 170 187 280 270 246 236 
OS ear 224 221. 221 221 221 221 221 321 221 221 221 
> ae 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 # 229 
1919-20....... 230 230 230 230 280 280 280 280 3801 315 315 
1920-21....... 273 232 205 193 194 188 191 176 186 189 183 
1921-32....... 148 115 111 £44113 (114 184 141 148 144 188 + 8 186 
1922-28....... 200 «61013 «=©6108)=6108 )3=— 108 = 8k S18 = 188 )=— 187) «21318 02=| (88 
1928-24....... 106 98 97 93 97 100 98 98 104 114 185 
1924-25....... 142 #159 164 173 #4196 196 177 4166 182 171 162 
Crop of— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June 
1925-26....... 167 1387 127 142 157 166 166 148: 157 154 £16538 


1926-27....... 151 144 148 141 4183 186 «140 148 145 44166 8 161 
1927-28....... 160 145 144 145 140 ees 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June 
Average for 
months .... 147 140 186 1386 185 141 148 #4148 «#4146 «#6168 8 150 





Average 
of 

Aug. years 
108 106 
111 111 
108 101 
99 94 
106 100 
94 89 
109 89 
113 133 
149 114 
239 207 
221 221 
a 224 
305 273 
180 199 
118 129 
113 106 
144 107 
eee 171 
Av’ge of 
July years 
159 =151 
162 146 
Av’ge of 
July years 
152 «143 
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Chicago active future is also included. Prices, indicated in the right and left hand columns of the chart, are per bushel. 


January February March April May June July August September October November December 


No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) co ee ee 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 

Chicago Active Future 











of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, basis carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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o——-Minneapolis——_, -~Kansas City— c St. Louis ‘ r Columbus o—Seattle*—, 
cod oa ~ ~ » 
a he & — he - = & ~ = 
3 $ & Z HI g & 6 7) 2 | 6 § 
g 3 =] a c a rel a p 3 Q a ~~ — 
° vs Q - he ol r=] 4 
zs 8 e 3 3 5 5 5 : s 5 5 
Q é M4 I E = = 2 2 & 5 2 8 & 
bed Be 3 Be E ay a Be &y b pd 
4 to bo o e i S ms BE Bs bo A] EE 2 & to 
§ § = Bo oa 32 od 2 oa & 32 pa 2 3 E 
4 5 e a S38 5s 53 FS us zs & a3 ts 5 2 
e Year and month a Z B he n° m® n° hal a? a ty a & o a 
5 1927 average... $7.81 $6.31 $5.66 $7.39 $5.77 $6.94 $5.56 $6.83 $5.57 $7.74 $7.54 $7.31 $7.59 $5.92 $8.24 
5 December ....... 7.45 6.02 5.70 7.25 6.16 6.90 5.54 6.82 5.42 7.49 7.48 7.35 7.30 5.60 8.05 
r November ...... - 7.46 6.04 6.55 7.17 5.39 6.65 5.49 6.60 5.52 7.45 7.35 7.25 7.21 5.59 7.98 
6 October ........- 7.66 6.31 5.24 7.26 5.54 6.76 5.54 6.59 5.55 7.41 7.28 6.98 7.36 5.56 7.95 
7 September - 17.62 6.24 4.86 7.30 5.67 6.90 5.55 6.82 5.49 7.52 7.27 6.98 7.44 5.61 8.20 
8 BESO 2. cccccccs 7.99 6.58 6.08 7.62 5.80 7.80 5.86 7.16 5.76 8.10 7.57 7.32 7.86 5.88 8.36 
9 ME cccccccceces 8.15 6.49 5.96 7.61 6.04 7.06 5.84 7.10 5.96 8.02 7.76 7.55 8.18 6.35 8.95 
9 i: ¢eescbegenee 8.36 6.41 6.33 7.94 6.21 7.24 6.75 7.18 5.82 8.28 7.99 7.68 8.13 6.85 8.96 
4 ME cecveccccene 8.17 6.38 6.25 7.53 5.75 7.01 5.49 6.72 5.56 7.81 7.69 7.51 8.01 6.40 8.40 
6 7 ee eocses 7.64 6.10 6.71 7.15 5.25 6.70 6.21 6.34 5.18 7.45 7.28 7.13 7.47 5.82 8.02 
1 MOTOR .cccccces . 17.69 6.34 5.64 7.25 6.35 6.91 5.52 6.67 5.37 7.63 7.42 7.19 7.22 5.77 7.98 
1! February 7.84 6.43 5.86 7.36 5.56 6.94 5.63 7.01 5.57 7.89 7.67 7.23 7.31 5.78 8.10 
ania January -. 7.84 6.34 6.71 7.36 5.48 6.95 5.60 6.91 5.68 7.83 7.76 7.49 7.60 5.81 7.92 
5.98 1926 average... 8.80 6.89 5.65 8.04 6.16 7.84 6.43 8.03 6.39 8.63 8.23 8.14 8.25 6.52 8.63 
December ....... 7.97 6.39 5.72 7.45 5.65 7.27 6.01 7.05 5.87 7.97 7.69 7.59 7.67 6.07 7.92 
November ....... 8.05 6.74 5.63 7.56 5.84 7.24 6.05 7.07 5.94 7.89 7.58 7.47 7.93 6.16 8.01 
October ....... -. 8.28 6.96 6.62 7.69 5.87 7.36 5.93 9.25 5.84 8.12 7.83 7.55 7.93 6.06 8.20 
11 September ...... 7.97 6.78 5.58 7.35 5.82 7.19 6.10 6.91 5.84 8.01 7.63 7.45 7.71 5.98 8.26 
MUSBR 2. ccccces 8.39 6.92 5.83 7.44 5.78 7.28 6.03 7.28 5.86 8.28 7.55 7.37 8.40 6.45 8.82 
MF wecsecocesoes 9.42 6.98 6.26 7.33 5.74 7.83 6.22 7.53 6.39 9.18 7.59 7.63 8.38 6.28 8.90 
2 TORO .ccrcccccccce 9.17 6.85 5.68 8.14 6.17 8.06 6.39 7.89 6.39 8.80 8.47 8.36 7.93 6.30 8.76 
8 iT ousse.c00nKe 8.94 6.72 5.21 8.24 6.33 8.16 6.81 8.39 6.66 8.66 8.49 8.49 8.34 6.70 9.00 
“a yy | eee 9.13 6.81 5.42 8.50 6.25 8.33 6.48 8.63 6.75 8.75 8.59 8.59 8.2 6.80 8.80 
= PEER pe cvdcvoeves 9.10 6.68 5.14 8.65 6.44 8.23 6.46 8.39 6.71 8.80 8.67 8.61 8.35 6.80 8.66 
E February ........ 9.47 7.39 5.40 8.96 6.79 8.57 6.79 8.81 7.10 9.25 9.10 9.14 8.94 7.25 9.10 
¢ January .......+. 9.65 7.61 6.27 9.21 7.08 8.95 7.85 9.14 7.37 9.80 9.58 9.38 9.20 7.35 9.15 
4 *Quotations based on 49-lb packages. ftQuotations for spring top patent and spring first clear are based on 98-lb jutes; those for Ontario 90% 
6.15 \ 
ai MOVEMENT OF BRAN PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 1927 
a. 
5.98 A chart prepared by The Northwestern Miller showing the course of bran prices at Minneapolis, Kansas City, Boston and St. Louis during 1927. Prices, indicated in the 
5.97 right and left hand columns of the table, are per ton, 
January February March April May June July August September October November December 
1 8 15 22 29] S 12 19 26] 5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 7 14 21 28] 4 1118 25/2 9 16 23 6 13 20 27] 3 10 17 24 1 8 15 22 5 12 19 26]3 10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28 
; and = 
erage 
of 
renee Spring Bran (Mi p lie) 
111 Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
101 Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) i ne 
4 Spring Bran (Boston) O0ec coesecccecose 
10 
89 
89 
133 
114 
207 
221 
224 
273 
199 
129 
106 
107 
171 
ge of 
years 
151 
146 
ge of 
years 


MOVEMENT OF WHEAT PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 1927 


A chart prepared by The Northwestern Miller showing the course of cash wheat prices at Minneapolis, Kansas City and St. Louis during 1927. The movement of the 


January 


1 8 15 22 S 12 19 26] 5 12 19 26 9 16 23 30) 7 14 21 28) 4 11 18 25|/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27 | 3 10 17 24 | 1 8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28 





MONTHLY FLOUR PRICES AT CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


A table compiled by The Northwestern Miller from quotations reported to its branch offices and to its correspondents. Unless otherwise noted, flour is quoted per bbl 
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® patents on secondhand jutes. 
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COSTS AND PROFITS OF SMALL BAKERIES 


Statement published by Baking Technology in 1926, showing reports from eight bak- 
eries, prepared by John C. McAlpine, member American Institute of Accountants, of 1411 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No interest on investment taken. 


All depreciation in one item. No income tax in- 


cluded. Computed on basis of barrels of flour used. 




















No.1 No.2 Wo.3 No.4 No.6 No.6 No.7 No.8 

Flour used, bbls, 1925........ 23,473 6,609 8,728 20,619 31,144 11,240 9,949% 6,615 

GOR UOE eecscsccccccecee $8.65 $8.89 $8.49 $8.44 $9.29 $8.06 $8.50 $8.78 

Other materials ......... 2.55 2.49 2.16 2.53 2.49 3.23 2.56 3.24 

Bakers’ wages .......... 1.50 1.63 1.42 2.21 1.61 2.19 2.15 1.98 
Operating repairs, fuel, 

light and power ...... 1.86 -93 -78 1.35 2.16 1.20 1.31 1.45 
Wrapping and packing... .46 -51 -76 57 1.04 -89 -84 1.17 
Horse, wagon and auto 

GEBTOGD ccccvcceccccecce 1.25 -98 1.31 1.25 -15 1.16 2.15 63 
Drivers and route men... 1.37 1.42 2.19 2.16 eee 1.72 3.41 1.20 
Delivery and shipping ... 1.04 -76 18 17 31 67 44 -78 
ABVOTEHRR ccccccccccese 46 m bs -13 -96 -36 -10 -10 -26 
BEAMABOTS ccccccccccccces -94 1.51 -97 -50 1.31 -90 45 1.07 
Office expense ...........+ -61 -61 -23 -61 42 81 80 .39 
Interest, taxes and insur- 

BMOO secccccece eeccccese B31 -38 44 46 -37 -46 -13 -23 
MRE GOWte cccccccccccces -07 oes 11 -13 eee .03 -29 eee 
Depreciation (all depts.). -32 .86 1.04 -53 43 .89 89 .69 

Petal Gest coccccceccsscevecs $21.39 $21.09 $20.20 $21.77 $19.94 $21.30 $23.52 $21.77 
ProGt per WOE cccccccccccccecs 1.10 30 1.14 -30 2.36 1.77 1.71 2.09 
Selling price per bbl ........ $22.49 $21.39 $21.34 $22.07 $22.30 $23.07 $25.23 $23.86 
COSTS ON PERCENTAGE OF SALES 

Per cent: ‘ 
Materiale ..ccccccccccccccces 49.79 53.19 49.91 54.04 52.89 51.08 44.36 50.36 
Manufacturing .........e+e05 17.00 14.33 13.79 16.37 21.53 18.51 19.42 19.29 
Selling and delivery ......... 18.33 15.00 17.84 18.59 3.72 14.67 22.45 12.60 
Administration and deprecia- 

BOM cccccccecccsvcccccse 9.99 16.07 13.08 8.83 11,26 9.03 7.49 8.97 
Total Cost ..cccccscccces 95.11 98.59 94.62 97.83 89.39 93.29 93.72 91.22 
DOGEE ccccccnvevescocsece 4.89 1.41 5.38 2.17 10.61 6.71 6.28 8.78 
MaISS oc cccccccccssceccces 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 





RAIL, INLAND WATERWAYS 


DOMESTIC (ALL-RAIL) 

All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
From ‘ 








per 100 Ibs: c 
a > 
= = 
° 5 2 
s + n 4 & 
a a | Pa 
| ‘a n $ 
§ E s e S 
aoa 
To— a oO 4 n is) 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia 41.5 46 46 32.5 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Boston ....++++- 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Roanoke .......- 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.5 49.5 61.5 
Norfolk ........ 40.6 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.5 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 36.56 32.5 
Buffalo ......... 32 36.5 386.5 238.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 86.5 36.56 23.56 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.5 35.5 2 19 
Erie, Pa. ....... 32 36.5 36.6 23.5 19 
Cleveland ....... 32 33.56 33.6 20 °%19 
Toledo ......... 27.6 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ...... 28.5 29 29 15.6 *15.5 
Detroit ......... 28.6 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ....... - 13 17.6 17.6 12 
St. Louis ....... 20 18.6 13.6 ... *12° 
Memphis ....... 31.6 25 24 11.5 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.5 386 *%43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Montgomery .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 *43 
Atlanta ........ 58.5 62 51 38.5 *46.5 
MODIS wvccccess 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 %43 


*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 8c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville le more, 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit 1c 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more, 

EXPORT (RAIL) 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 





flour, in cents per 100 lbs: From St. 
From Louis and 
To— Chicago E. St. Louis 
New York ..cccccccccsecs 23% 27% 
Philadelphia ...........6. 22% 26% 
Baltimore ......ccessecees 21 ? 25% 
BIOMROR ccccccccecccccccece 23 27% 
Norfolk and Newport News si% 25% 
Portland, Maine .......... 23% 27% 
BEOMUPOR] 2c ccccccccccccces 22% 26% 
GEOUOS ccc cecccvcccecscees 23% 27% 
BE. GOMM cecccccsccscsccecs 23% 27% 
West Bt. JORN ...cccccces 23% 27% 
Providence and New Lon- 
GOR cccccccccccssccccces 23% 27% 
BRMEEEOEE cccccccccserececes 24% 28% 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 


export flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
From— 

Minneapolis to Chicago ..........+65-+ 13 
Beets BD CREGRRS oe ccc cccscccccccece 13 
Omaha to Chicago .........eseeeeees 17% 
Kansas City to Chicago ............. 17% 
Omaha to St. Louis® ..........0.se00e 13% 
Kansas City to St. Louis* ........... 13% 


*And East St. Louis. 


papert rail rates on flour, in cents per 
To 





100 Ib 

om New Orleans Mobile 
Minneapolis ..........050005 36% 36% 
SD gencesvbccscciecesut 23% 23% 
Omaha ......... Stbeerdcecece 31% 31% 
BRD GY ccccccccvcccces 30% * 80% 
St. Louis and East St. Louis. 18 18 


AND OCEAN RATES ON FLOUR 


LAKE AND RAIL 
Via lake and rail, through rates from 
Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, via 
Duluth and Superior, to New York and 
Boston 32%c per 100 lbs, to Philadelphia 
31%c, and to Baltimore 30%c. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Federal barge line rates on flour, effective 
Sept. 19, 1927, are as follows, in cents per 
100 Ibs: 





EXPORT 
To 
From— New = Mobile 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ...... eee 
East St. Louis, Ill........ } 


Granite City, Ill.......... | 








BEOGIOOM, TE. ccccccccccce + 11.5 13.1 
Bt. Leeeia, Me. cccccevcces | 
WORN, BE coccedeccevce J 
Catro, TH. ccccccccccecscvees 10 11.6 
DOMESTIC 
aa To . 
a 
= s 4 
3 a @ 
ro) © a >) 
= & £ ° 
. oa e 
From— ct wo 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 13.56 16.5 19.5 33 
¢ To . 
$ 3 
te $6 6 
3 ir] & 
a = a 
x s e 2 
= 3 o ° 
> Q Z = 
ee ON A 6enesesae 20% 23 23 25 
Se ceritehevessees 18 20% 20% 25 
DED op cwenasces 17% 20 20 ° 
oe ee: av 20 20 
WHEE ck eeccines 16% 17% 


*Also East St. Louis. 





Average Export Prices 


Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 








1927— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
December ..... $6.62 $1.31 $ .85 
November .... 6.51 1.33 -86 
OOtOder .cccss 6.52 1.37 -95 
September .... 6.68 1.41 1.05 
AUBUS .cccece 6.81 1.44 1.13 
July 6.98 1.42 1.00 
June 6.74 1.65 1.00 
May 6.51 1.51 87 
April 6.60 1.46 78 
March 6.57 1.46 -79 
February ..... 6.70 1.46 -78 
January ...... 6.86 1.45 -76 

1926— 

December ..... 6.90 1.44 Bs | 
November .... 6.81 1.44 74 
October ...... 6.80 1.46 85 
September .... 6.58 1.42 -95 
AUGER wcccces 6.62 1.45 -95 
SOP ceccocces 7.09 1.49 -88 
FEROS ccccceses 7.28 1.47 89 
| MET EELE ELE 7.19 1.48 -84 
BOO ccccecces 7.29 1.57 -83 
March .....0¢ 7.47 1.60 .84 
February ..... 7.63 1.66 92 
January ...... 7.39 1.65 91 
1925— 
December .... 7.08 1.52 -89 
November .... 6.90 1.40 -98 
October ...... 7.00 1.34 1.00 
September .... 7.45 1.58 1.08 
August ....... 7.50 1.70 1.25 
TOP cscceccce BEB 1.66 1.24 
TOMO cecccccee 7.69 1.75 1.28 
May ......... 17.84 1.77 1.24 
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1925— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
Mee seccecee 8.23 1.80 1.32 
March ....... 8.389 1.91 1.33 
February ..... 8.20 1.98 1.36 
January ...... 7.65 1.76 1.29 

1924— 

December .... 6.97 1.61 1.22 
November .... 6.67 1.57 1.16 
Oetedber ..cccee 6.82 1.51 1.31 
September . 6.13 1.36 1.25 
August ..... 5.85 1.35 1.20 
GU é600c6eee 5.32 1.26 1.15 
SUMO coccccvece 5.00 1.16 90 
MEAP ccoccscces 5.10 1.10 92 
BOO ccoccesess 5.13 1.08 92 
BIOGEN coccccece 5.12 1.06 -94 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 -91 
January ...... 5.02 1.08 -88 
1923— 
December .... 5.08 1.12 -85 
November .... 5.16 1.10 1.01 
October ...... 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September .... 56.03 1.12 -96 
August 1.09 -99 
July .... 1.18 99 
June 1.24 -95 
Mr. doseseees 1.24 90 
April 1.35 -87 
March 1.30 -85 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 -85 
January ...... 5.75 1.28 -82 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by calendar years: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
$6. $1.42 $ .85 


1987... ccccces 65 1. 

1926... ..eceee 7.02 1.46 86 
1925. ..ccce0e » 7.65 1.72 1.12 
1924....c00- +» 65.70 1.43 +97 
1923....... eee «5.40 1.18 -87 
1922......065 ° 68 1.25 -70 
oy > eee 7.00 1.54 +72 
1920... .sceee 11.30 2.73 1.48 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 

6.77 $1.46 $ .82 

eecece 1.55 -92 
7.04 1.57 1.26 

6.11 1.11 92 

ETT TTT 5.64 1.24 80 
cocccccccs 6.16 1.34 65 
eocvcceces 9.55 2.35 89 
esccccceces 11.11 2.50 1.65 
eeccvcoces 11.08 2.37 1.60 
eovees 11,19 2.36 1.83 
TYTTITiTT 7.80 1.98 1.12 
eovecccces 5.69 1.24 80 
5.86 1.28 80 

4.60 -95 74 

4.66 -97 -58 

4.63 -94 -72 

4.87 -92 56 

5.26 1.02 69 

4.86 1.01 -70 

4.60 -99 64 





Winnipeg—Average Flour Prices 


A table showing the average price of top 
patent spring wheat flour at Winnipeg, by 











months. Prices are per barrel, for delivery 
between Fort William and the Alberta 
boundary. 

1927 1926 
iin d6064-046anb een’ $8.35 $9.25 
PND scocccsccvsecees 8.55 9.12 
PPS 8.55 8.51 
BEE ocvedecvetcedenscees 8.55 8.82 
BD oecsccccccccceccvecns 8.85 9.15 
June 9.25 9.15 
GE 6deCebdv6csesdesevree 9.25 9.15 
August 9.25 9.15 
ED scccnccdesvesas 9.10 8.85 
CEE SG6 Src sdeccceseoes 8.90 8.70 
TUOVOMADOE cece ccccccscccsce 8.77 8.85 
BPOOOTADSE occ ccccccccccnse 8.65 8.49 

Average by years...... - $8.82 $8.92 





Chicago—Corn Prices 
Lowest and highest prices for contract 
corn in Chicago, and the months in which 
extreme prices were reached: 


Lowest Range Highest 
1927 March .... 67 @116 August 
1926 June, Nov.. 68 @ 87% July 


75 @134% January 
71% @135% December 
1923 January ... 69%@114 October 
1922 January .... 46 @77% December 
1921 October .... 42 @78 January 
1920 November .. 67 @217 May 

1919 Jan., Feb.... 122 @210 July, Aug. 
1918 November .. 130 @185 January 


1925 November . 
1924 January ... 


1917 January .... 93%@236 August 
1916 March ..... 69 @111 October 
1215 October .... 69% @82% August 
1914 January .... 60 86 August 
1913 January .... 46%@78% Aug., Sept. 
1912 December .. 47%@83 August 
1911 Jan., Feb. .. 45% @76 November 
1910 December .. 45%@68 January 
1909 January .... 58%@77 June 

1908 February ... 56%@&2 May, Sept. 


39% @66% October 
39 @54% June 


1907 January .... 
1906 Feb., March. 
19065 Jan., Dec. .. 42 @64% May 

1904 January .... 42% @58% November 
1908 December .. 41 @53 July, Aug. 
1902 December .. 48%@88 July 

1901 January .... 36 @67% November 
1900 January .... 30% @49% December 
1899 December... 80 @3S8% January 
1898 January .... 26 @38 December 
1897 Jan., Feb. .. 21% @32% August 
1896 September .. 19% @30% April 

1895 December... 25 @55% May 

1294 Jan., Feb.... 34 @59% August 
1893 December... 34% @44% January 
1892 March ..... 36%@$1 May 

1891 December .. 389% @75% April 

1890 February ... 27% @53% November 





1889 December .. 29% ae: November 
1888 December .. 33% @60 May 

1887 February ... 33° 16@51% December 
1886 October .... 33%@45 Jul 

1885 January .... 34% @49 ‘April, May 
1884 December .. 384% @87 September 
1883 October .... 46 @70 January 


1882 December .. 
1881 February ... 
1880 April ....... 


49% @81% July 
35% @76% October 
31% @43% November 
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Chicago—Oats Prices 
Lowest and highest prices for contract 
oats in Chicago, and the months in which 
extreme prices were reached: 


Lowest Range Highest 
1927 August ..... 43%@659 December 
1926 August ..... 386% @655 December 
1925 September .. 37% @62 January 


1924 January .... 44% @63% December 
1923 August ..... 37 @49% December 


1922 August ..... 31 @60 December 
1921 Aug., Nov... 32 @49% January 
1920 Jan., Nov... 46% @129 June 
1919 January .... 54 @89 December 
1918 October .... 66% @93 February 
1917 August ..... 51 @86 July 

- 87% @57 November 

- 86% @60% March 

- 83% @51% September 





1913 March ...... 381% @43% September 
30% @58% April 

28% @47% November 
February 


1912 November .. 
1911 March ..... 
1910 October .... 
1909 August ..... 
1908 August ..... 
1$07 January .... 
1906 March ...... 
1905 September .. 
1904 Oct., Dec.... 
1903 March ..... 
1902 August ..... 
1901 January .... 
1900 August ..... 
1899 August ..... 






2 @656 May 
23% @48% December 
21 @26% February 
19% @28% July 
20% @32 December 
15% @23% June 
14% @20% February 
16% @31% June 


1898 August .... 
1897 February .. 
1896 September . 
1895 December . 
1894 January ... 27 @50 June 

1893 August .... 22 @32 Jan. Feb. May 
1892 March ..... 27 @85% June 

1891 October 26% @57% April 

1890 February ... 19%@45 November 
1889 October .... 17% @26% February 
1888 September .. 23% @37% May 

1887 March, April 23% @31% December 
1886 October .... 22% @35 January 

1885 September .. 24% @36% April 

1884 December... 23 @34% April 

1883 September .. 25 @43% March 

1882 September .. 30% @62 July 

1881 February ... 29% @47% October 

1880 August ..... 22%@35 Jan., May 





Minneapolis—Yearly Flour Prices 
Average prices of flour at Minneapolis, per 
barrel, by caiendar years: 


Year ist pat ist clear 
1927.. $7.820 $6.297 
8.76 871 


Year ist pat ist clear 
1906.. $4.09 $2.84 


1926.. . 6.87 1905.. 4. a 2.8225 
1925.. 9.161 17.448 1904.. 4.6 3.0875 
1924.. 7.535 6.455 1903.. 4. o7 2.94 
1923.. 6.70 5.20 1902.. 3.684 2.67 
1922.. 17.37 5.31 1901.. 3.636 2.57 
1921.. 8.76 5.72 1900.. 3.705 2.445 
1920.. 12.61 9.5075 1899.. 3.564 2.456 
1919.. 12.0 9.07 1898.. 4.551 3.318 
1918. 10.1125 .... 1897.. 4.39 3.422 
1917.. 11.34 9.80 1896.. 3.4525 2.61 
1916.. 7.09 5.73 1895.. 3.388 2.425 
1915.. 6.66 5.41 1894.. 3.67 2.05 
1914.. 5.10 3.905 1893.. 3.7575 2.3225 
1913.. 4.595 8.355 1892.. 4.3125 3.27 
1912.. 6.13 3.7875 1891.. 5.05 4.09 
1911.. 5.08 40 1890.. 4.96 3.73 
1910.. 56.50 3.7875 1889.. 5.27 3.395 
1909.. 5.70 16 1888.. 4.87 3.50 
1908 5.31 3.53 1887.. 4.26 3.35 


1907.. 4.75 3.06 
*Standard Victory flour. 





Evaporation of Moisture in Flour 


E. H. Derr, city sealer of weights and 
measures at La Crosse, Wis., has made 
careful tests as to the extent flour will dry 
out when allowed to stand. Three sacks of 
spring wheat short patent flour were used 
of 49, 24 and 12% Ibs, respectively, and the 
time covered by the test was 30 days. 

They were subjected to what might be 
termed dry storage, but involving substan- 
tially the same conditions as would prevail 
in a heated warehouse, or as would exist 
where the flour was not constantly in con- 
tact with the outer air. The result of Mr. 
Derr’s experiment follows: 


———Lbs and ozs. 





Jan. 22 ...... 49- 3 24-10 12- 6 
Jan. 23 ...... 48-11 24- 6 12- 3 
Jan. 24 ...... 48+ 7% 24- 3 12-1 
Jan, 26 ...... 48+ 5% 24- 2 12- % 
Jan. 26 ...... 48- 4 24- 1% 12- 
Jan. 27 ...... 48- 3 24-1 11-15% 
Jan, 28 ...... 48-1 24- 11-15 
Jan. 29 ...... 48- 23-15 11-15 
Jan. 30 ...... 47-15% 23-15 11-14% 
Jan, 31 ...... 47-14% 23-14 11-14 
Feb. 1 ...... 47-13 23-13 11-13% 
Fed, 8 ccocee GPeld 23-12 11-13 
Feb, 3 ...... 47-10 23-11 11-13 
Feb. 4 ...... 47- 9% 23-10% 11-12 
Feb. 6 ...... 47-9 23-10% 11-12% 
Feb. 6 ...... 47-8 23- 9 11-12 
Feb. 7 ....+. 47+ 6% 23- 8% 11-11% 
Feb. 8 ...... 47+ 6 23. 8 11-11 
Feb. 9 ...... 47+ 6 23- 7% 11-11 
Feb. 10 ...... 47+ 4 23- 7 11-10% 
Feb. 11 ...... 47+ 3 23- 6% 11-10 
Feb. 12 ...... 47+ 2% 23- 6 11-10 
Feb. 13 ...... 47- 2 23- 6 11- 9% 
Feb, 14 ...... 47-1 23- 6 11-9 
Feb. 15 ...... 46-16 23- 4 11l- 8% 
Feb. 16 ...... 46-14% 23- 3 1l1- 8 
Feb. 17 ...... 46-15 23- 3% *11- 9% 
Feb. 18 ...... 46-14% 23. 3 ll- 8 
Feb. 19 ...... 46-14 23- 2% 1l- 8 
Feb. 20 ...... 46-18 23- 2 ll- 8 
Feb. 21 ...... 46-12 23- 2 11- 7% 
EMOD cccccss Pe 1-8 0-12% 


*Windows open for the day, 
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T HAS often been said that no prod- 
uct is better than the organization 
which produces it. 


It is also true that no organization can 
be more successful than the product 
which it produces. 


The steady, year-in-and-year-out 
growth of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company to its present imposing size 
is a silent testimonial to the merit of 
the flour and cereal products which 
have brought about its success. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 





COPELAND FLOUR 
MILLS, LTD. 





MIDLAND CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 





Ideally.situated. The facilities at our disposal’enable 
us to guarantee uniform quality and service. 


BRANDS 
FIVE CROWNS - GILT EDGE 
CANADIAN MAID - GEORGIAN 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 


Cable Address: “Mipcop” Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A. B. C., Ete. 








Rosenbaum Grain 
Corporation 


Grain Merchants... Exporters... Importers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Cashand Futures Private Wires 








J. E. DISTER, PRESIDENT 


ANCHOR MILLS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Prepared 


PANCAKE, BUCKWHEAT, 
WAFFLE FLouRS 


W. T. DEMMER, VicE PRESIDENT 


656-60 West Austin Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








AlliseChalmers Mfg. Co. - 


FLour ExcHANGE 





THE WEAVER COMPANY 


NORTHWESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Novadel Process Corporation 


Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE UNITED STATES WHEAT CROP 


United States—Winter and Spring Wheat Crop and Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States wheat acreage, yield per acre, 


and total production, 
calendar years: 


r-—Acreage, acres——, --Yield per acre, bus— 


with winter and spring wheat estimated separately, 


by states and 


WINTER WHEAT 


000’s omitted 





State— 1926 
Meow Work ccccccscccves 300 
New Jersey .......+-00. 56 
Pennsylvania .......++-. 1,125 
Delaware .....-eeeeeees 102 
Maryland ccccccccensess 495 
Vinmimin ccccccccccccecce 630 
West Virginia ......... 134 
North Carolina ........ 406 
South Carolina ........+.+ 46 
Georgian accccscccvecece 99 
GIO ccccccsescccccccess 1,612 
TmGiame .ccccsccscccces 1,768 
TRImols wccccccccccccccs 2,230 
Michigan .....seeccecee 851 
Wisconsin ......+seeees 53 
Minnesota .....eeeeeeee 170 
TOWR cccccccccccccccece 358 
Missouri .....eeeeeeeeee 1,696 
South Dakota ......+++. 125 
Nebraska ....--+eseeee% 2,493 
Kansas ....serceccecces 8,592 
Kentucky ......+eeeeees 230 
Tennessee ....eeeeeeeees 367 
Alabama ..sceeceseeres 7 
Mississippi .....-+-++-+e+- 5 
TOKAB .cccccccccccccces 819 
Oklahoma ...-eeeeceees 3,316 
Arkansas ...ceeeecccees 30 
Montana ..seeeeeerceces 224 
Wyoming ...ceeeeereeee 35 
Colorado ....sscecereees 896 
New Mexico ...---+e+++ 52 
ATIZONA 2. cere eeeeeceres 32 
Utah cccccacccvcccccece 145 
Nevada ....seeeesevcces 4 
BAAS cccvccccccvcecese 406 
Washington ....---e-06% 372 
Oregon ..neeeeeceeceene 350 
California ....6-eeeeene 603 

United States ...... 31,234 


o—Acreage, acres——, --Yield per acre, bus— 





1926 1927 
270 289 
60 60 
1,170 = 1,090 
103 98 
520 525 
687 687 
147 135 
447 483 
50 80 
104 125 
1,789 1,610 
1,697 1,782 
2,163 2,293 
979 891 
65 73 
146 155 
342 425 
1,391 1,558 
75 105 
2,881 3,457 
10,139 9,936 
258 322 
440 628 
7 7 

4 6 
1,802 1,850 
4,214 3,708 
30 28 
§21 625 
48 54 
1,207 1,231 
212 25 
38 58 
149 152 
5 5 
447 501 
847 1,203 
880 900 
653 812 
36,987 37,872 


-—Production, bus— 
000’s omitted 





1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
19.5 17.5 21.0 6,850 4,725 6,069 
21.0 22.0 23.0 1,176 1,320 1,380 
20.0 20.0 18.5 22,500 23,400 20,165 
18.5 20.0 19.0 1,887 2,060 1,862 
21.0 23.0 17.6 10,3956 11,960 9,188 
14.2 16.5 12.2 8,946 11,336 8,381 
13.5 16.0 13.3 1,809 2,362 1,796 
11.0 14.1 10.7 4,466 6,303 5,168 
11.0 16.0 11.0 506 800 880 
10.5 15.0 9.2 1,040 1,560 1,150 
15.0 22.5 18.0 24,180 40,252 28,980 
14.5 20.0 15.5 25,636 33,940 27,621 
16.0 18.0 13.5 35,680 38,934 30,956 
17.0 18.3 21.6 14,467 17,916 19,156 
19.0 20.6 23.5 1,007 1,839 1,716 
18.0 17.5 21.4 3,060 2,555 38,817 
16.4 22.0 19.0 5,871 7,524 8,075 
13.2 15.3 10.0 22,387 21,282 15,580 
11.5 8.5 18.0 1,438 638 1,890 
12.7 12.9 20.5 31,661 37,165 70,868 
9.0 14.8 11.2 77,328 150,057 111,283 
14.0 18.5 9.5 3,220 4,773 3,059 
12.5 18.0 7.0 4,588 7,920 8,696 
11.0 13.5 10.5 77 94 74 
18.0 17.0 17.0 90 68 102 
8.0 18.2 9.7 6,552 32,796 17,945 
8.2 17.5 9.0 27,191 78,745 33,372 
13.0 13.5 11.5 390 405 322 
14.5 14.0 22.0 8,248 7,294 18,750 
16.0 18.0 18.0 560 864 972 
12.0 12.0 13.0 10,752 14,484 16,003 
3.0 23.0 6.0 156 §=4,876 150 
23.0 25.0 25.0 736 950 1,450 
22.0 21.0 19.0 3,190 8,129 2,888 
26.0 24.0 24.0 104 120 120 
27.0 23.0 24.5 10,962 10,281 12,274 
26.4 23.0 28.0 9,821 19,481 33,684 
21.0 19.0 26.0 7,350 16,720 28,400 
19.0 18.4 16.8 11,457 12,015 13,642 
12.9 17.0 14.6 401,734 627,433 552,384 


SPRING WHEAT 


000’s omitted 





-—Production, bus— 
000’s omitted 








State— 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1997 
Maine ...cccssccscccees 7 6 4 28.0 20.0 18.0 196 120 72 
Vermont ....-eeeeeeeeee 2 2 1 21.0 20.0 20.0 42 40 20 
New York ...-.cccccoce 8 9 12 18.5 18.0 18.5 148 162 222 
OGIO ccccsescccccccccves 4 6 5 31.0 22.0 17.5 124 132 88 
Pennsylvania ........+-+ ne 7 8 ee 19.0 17.0 ina 133 136 
Tnianae ...sccccccvccecs 4 6 8 16.0 18.0 16.0 64 108 128 
Ee ere 60 120 216 «= 20.0 Ss «17.65 = «18.0 1,200 = 2,100 8, 888 
ee eee 5 5 6 18.0 16.5 19.0 90 82 114 
eee 60 63 72 «21.0 20.0 19.8 1,260 1,260 1,426 
BRMEMEER. soiccstencees 2,093 1,783 1,653 18.0 12.5 10.9, 27,209 22,256 18,080 
x 8e54545eaesae 30 36 41 14.4 15.4 15.5 432 554 636 
OE 8 12 10 16.0 16.0 12.0 128 192 120 
North Dakota ......... 9,605 9,653 9,846 11.7 8.0 12.7 112,378 177,081 124,970 
South Dakota ......... 2,576 1,842 2,987 11.8 6.0 14.8 30,397 10,978 44,303 
Nebraska .....-cccccces 183 196 173 13.6 14.9 17.1 2,489 2,920 2,958 
Ree 9 8 10 6.7 3.4 4.4 60 27 44 
BEOMEAMA ooccccccccccces 3,026 3,049 3,202 10.5 12.3 20.6 81,773 37,450 65,952 
Wyoming ....---eeeeeee 120 150 172 18.0 19.0 20.0 2,160 2,850 3,440 
Colorado .......eseeeeee 260 256 333 15.0 15.5 18.0 3,900 3,968 5,994 
New Mexico .......+++- 28 37 30 12.0 21.0 14.0 336 T17 420 
WAR cocccccdcscccccces 88 88 90 33.0 27.0 $1.0 2,904 2,376 2,790 
NOVAS cccccccccccccces 11 12 14 32.0 24.0 26.0 352 288 364 
TARO coccccccccccccese 620 598 670 29.0 24.0 30.0 15,080 14,352 20,100 
Washington ..........- 1,700 1,260 983 17.9 17.0 20.0 30,430 21,420 19,660 
GROOM cccccccccsecccess 614 146 165 18.8 13.6 20.6 11,543 1,986 3,382 
United States ...... 21,021 19,350 20,711 13.1 10.5 15.4 274,695 203,607 319,307 
Northwest—Durum Wheat Crop Total durum wheat and other spring 

Total durum wheat and other spring wheat crops in Minnesota, the Dakotas and 


wheat acreage in Minnesota, 
and Montana, 


the Dakotas 


as reported by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in acre- 





ages): 

o— Durum——_7. 

Acres Per cent 
1927....... 6,271 25.5 
1926.. ++ 4,774 24.7 
1925....... 4,280 24.7 
1924....... 3,826 25.6 
1928...... 4,748 28.2 
1922...... 5,622 34.7 
1921...... 6,276 31.3 
1920...... 8,840 22.7 
1919...... 8,782 19.2 
1918...... 3,313 20.4 
1917...... 2,397 17.0 


Other 

spring wheat 
Acres Per ct. 
15,440 74.5 
14,676 75.3 
13,020 75.3 
11,091 74.4 
12,052 71.8 
10,574 65.3 
11,563 68.7 
138,083 17.3 
15,883 80.8 
12,911 79.6 
11,695 83.0 


Details by states of the 1927 acreage, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture 


(000's omitted in acreages): 


o-—Durum——. 

Acres Per cent 
Minnesota. . 268 16.2 
N. Dakota. 3,994 40.5 
S. Dakota... 994 33.3 
Montana .. 15 5 
Totals .. 5,271 25.5 


Other 
spring wheat 
Acres Per ct. 
1,385 83.8 
5,852 59.5 
1,993 66.7 
3,187 99.5 
15,440 © 74.5 





Montana, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted in crops): 


Other 

-—Durum—, spring wheat 
Crop Percent Crop Per ct. 
76,155 30.6 177,150 69.4 
43,981 29.8 103,779 70.2 
61,651 30.5 140,106 69.5 
62,373 25.7 180,167 74.3 
46,618 29.8 109,832 70.2 
85,280 38 141,368 62 
53,599 35 100,671 65 
41,954 27 114,130 73 
30,996 23 103,570 77 
50,235 19 212,087 81 
26,009 16 133,714 84 


Durum wheat crop in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Total, three 
kk. 


Minn. N. Dak. S. Da states Mont. 
1927. 3,538 65,916 16,401 75,856 300 
1926. 2,674 36,138 5,049 43,861 120 
1925 2,219 46,282 12,510 61,011 640 
1924. 2,709 44,939 18,321 90,969 1,404 
1923. 2,438 27,627 16,096 45,161 1,457 
1922. 3,599 65,946 20,887 80,432 4,848 
1921... 2,053 36,741 10,5646 49,340 4,259 
1920... 1,383 29,209 7,181 87,723 4,231 
1919... 1,485 21,720 6,848 30,053 943 
1918... 2,460 30,856 12,403 45,719 4,516 
1917... 1,557 14,168 8,941 24,666 1,343 
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PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Section Devoted to Information Regarding the Acreage, Yield and Value of the Chief Field Crops of the 
United States, Statistics Being Given Both for the Country as a Whole and by States. 


United Statese—Combined Wheat Crop and Acreage 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States wheat acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, winter and spring wheat being estimated together, by states and 


calendar years: 


c— Acreage, acres—, 
000’s omitted 
2 1 












-~Yield per acre, bus— 


e—Production, bus— 
000’s omitted 





State— 1925 6 927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
BEE b000s6000eeke ane 7 2 28.0 20.0 18.0 196 120 72 
WEEE 600500000 sd0k eo 2 2 1 21.0 20.0 20.0 42 40 20 
New York ... 308 279 301 19.6 17.6 20.9 6,998 4,887 6,291 
New Jersey .. eos 56 60 60 21.0 22.0 23.0 1,176 1,320 1,380 
Pennsylvania ...... «e+. 1125 1,177 1,098 20.0 20.0 18.6 22,600 28,533 20,301 
OO eee 102 103 98 18.6 20.0 19.0 1, 2,060 1,862 
NS Sr ‘ 495 520 626 21.0 23.0 17.6 10,395 11,960 9,188 
MEL 45560004550 o 630 687 687 14.2 16.6 12.2 8,94 1,336 8,381 
Wee VEUOED 2. ce cveces 134 147 136 13.6 16.0 18.3 1,809 2,352 1,796 
North Carolina ........ 406 447 483 11.0 14.1 10.7 4,466 6,303 6,168 
South Carolina ......... 46 50 80 11.0 16.0 11.0 506 800 880 
=F r 125 10.5 15.0 9.2 1,040 1,560 1,150 
GU: hibsh 40s<eas 944 1,615 15.0 22.5 18.0 24,304 40,384 29,068 
DN ses aeons 1,790 14.6 20.0 15.5 25,700 34,048 27,749 
CT Ne bt 500-50 neuen 2,509 16.1 18.0 18.9 86,880 41,034 34,844 
Se 897 17.0 18.3 21.56 14,657 17,998 19,270 
Ul ee 145 20.1 20.3 21.7 2,267 2,599 3,142 
EE is <é:ne-@ eae tre 1,808 13.4 12.9 11.8 30,269 24,811 21,397 
SD aiethe ses secures 466 16.2 21.4 18.7 6,308 8,078 8,711 
Ree ee 1,568 13.2 15.3 10.0 22,616 21,474 15,700 
North Dakota 9,846 11.7 8.0 12.7 112,378 77,081 124,970 
South Dakota 3,092 11.8 6.1 14.9 81,886 11,611 46,193 
Re 3,630 12.8 13.0 20.8 384,160 40,085 73,826 
EE 61 639eeeskeesete 9,946 9.0 14.8 11.2 77,388 160,084 111,327 
pO eer ee 322 14.0 18.5 9.6 $8,220 4,778 3,059 
Tennessee .........00.: 528 12.5 18.0 7.0 4,688 7,920 3,696 
BIBWOMRAD cccccccccocese . @ 11.0 13.4 10.6 17 94 74 
Mississippi .........+.+. 6 18.0 17.0 17.0 90 68 102 
. (RRs. 1,850 8.0 18.2 9.7 6,652 82,796 17,945 
Oklahoma 8,708 8.2 17.5 9.0 27,191 78,746 33,372 
Arkansas 28 13.0 13.5 11.5 39 405 822 
BEL 6 644400 6400s00'8 8,827 10.8 12.5 20.9 865,021 44,744 79,702 
Wyoming 22 17.5 18.8 19.6 2,720 38,714 4,412 
Colorado 1,564 12.7 12.6 14.1 14,652 18,452 21,997 
New Mexico 55 6.2 22.7 10.4 492 5,653 570 
BD \wexeeetbaekeues 88 58 23.0 25.0 25.0 736 950 1,450 
ME Libenrcacvasacbaee 237 242 26.2 23.2 23.6 6,094 6,505 5,678 
DNS. 6:6-060004 sane 00K 17 19 30.4 24.0 25.5 456 408 484 
ae 1,045 1,171 28.1 23.6 27.6 26,042 24,633 32,374 
Washington 2,107 2,186 19.4 19.4 24.4 40,261 40,901 53,344 
SE ctcncseseueeedaw 1,026 1,065 19.6 18.2 25.1 18,893 18,706 26,782 
California 603 653 812 19.0 18.4 16.8 11,457 12,015 13,642 

United States ...... 52,255 656,337 58,583 12.9 14.8 14.9 676,429 831,040 871,691 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat crops, by leading states, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture, in bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


TEOMORM occ ccves 111 150 
Oklahoma ..... 33 74 
Nebraska ...... 71 37 
ODIO ceccccccees 29 40 
Tilinoia ........ 31 39 
Indiana ........ 28 34 
TOXAS ..cccccees 18 33 
Missouri ....... 16 21 
Pennsylvania .. 20 23 
Michigan ....... 19 18 


Washington .... 34 19 


Colorado ....... 16 14 
Oregon ........ 33 17 
Montana .....-- 14 7 
Virginia ...... . 8 11 
Maryland ...... 9 12 
TOWS ..ccccccces 8 8 
New York ..... 6 5 
Idaho .....++++5 12 10 
North Carolina. 5 6 
California ...... 14 12 
Kentucky ....- ° 3 5 
Tennessee .....- 4 8 
West Virginia... 2 2 
Minnesota ..... ° 3 3 
Utah ..cccccces 3 3 
New Mexico ee 5 
Delaware ...... 2 2 
New Jersey .... 1 1 
South Carolina... 1 1 
Wisconsin ...... 2 1 
South Dakota... 2 1 
Georgia ........ 1 2 
Arkansas .,.... «- ee 
APIROBA ccceccee 1 1 
Wyoming ...... 1 1 
Totals...... 552 627 
1927 1926 
North Dakota... 125 77 
Montana ....... 66 37 
Minnesota ..... 18 22 
South Dakota... 44 11 
WAAR cescccceccs 20 14 
Washington .... 20 21 
Colorado ....... 6 4 
TROD cocccccsens 3 2 
Nebraska ...... 3 3 
Oregon ........ 3 2 
Wyoming ...... 3 3 
Illinois ........ 4 2 
New Mexico.... .. 1 
Wisconsin ...... 1 P| 
BE 66500400040 1 1 
Michigan ...... 
GERSES coccccvces 2 3 
Totals... 319 204 


77 #160 
27 ~=«2«59 
32 «566 
24 8 33 
36 «87 
26 0 «=—29 
7 26 
22 21 
23019 
14 «20 
10 0=—.20 
11 «16 
7 18 
ee © | 
9 8 
10 8 
6 9 
6 6 
11 7 
4 5 
11 6 
3 2 
5 8 
2 2 
3 4 
3 2 
ee 2 
2 2 
1 1 
1 1 
1 2 
1 2 
1 1 
1 1 
1 ° 
402 592 
1925 1924 
112 133 
32041 
27 «34 
300 34 
15 9 
30 6 
4 4 
3 2 
2 3 
12 2 
2 2 
1 1 
es 1 
1 1 
4 2 
275 272 





84 123 129 143 160 102 45 98 106 
88 381 47 54 66 83 86 30 89 
28 57 58 58 55 83 7 65 67 
48 85 30 30 67 48 41 22 £440 
61 638 44 41 62 66 30 17 658 
84 29 24 25 41 #49 33 19 46 
16 #10 21 «#21 «440 9 #1 #18 26 
37 39. 35 388 61 653 29 17 384 
24 25 24 22 25 25 24 26 26 
160614 «#14 #+%16 «19 «10 «#»«156~«6«18~C~=«O20 
37 22 43 25 25 14 #11 «#18 «#86 
13 #16 #16 «18 «©6114 = «610 8 7 9 
22 #16 #21 #18«17~«#(1 8 18 16 
11 «(12 6 5 3 9 8 12 23 
11 «(10 :’ nh F® 8B Bm 
11 10 8 10 ‘ch 2S @ 
130 «(16 9 9 16 9 3 6 14 
8 9 9 9 9 7 8 8 12 
11 9 10 9 8 7 6 Ss 
6 5 5 8 6 6 9 9 10 
160=— 15 8 10 17 8 7 6 7 
8 : j 6 6 10 12 9 eg 
5 4 5 4 6 7 5 8 9 
3 3 3 3 4 5 4 4 5 
2 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 
3 2 3 2 2 3 2 5 6 
oe oe 2 3 2 1 1 1 1 
2 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 
1 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 
2 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 
1 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 
1 2 1 1 2 2 1 3 3 
2 2 1 1 1 3 2 4 4 
1 1 1 1 2 3 3 2 3 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
oe 1 1 - 3 2 1 2 

572 587 600 611 760 565 413 480 674 

SPRING WHEAT 

1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
71 #127 #81 80 63 #106 56 39 152 


837 41 27 24 7 hs Rs 
22 26 22 27 #85 «©7976 —6«66006260—6l670 
26 38 «625062506800 6004881 
ao.) FF BD 9 7 7 
os) ow. @ RR  e-  -s @ 
6 5 7 7 5 6 6 4 4 
4 3 3 3 2 4 3 2 2 
3 3 2 2 6 8 7 4 4 
5 3 4 5 3 4 4 6 4 
3 2 3 3 2 5 3 2 2 
2 2 3 4 8 8 a lb ee 
1 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 
1 1 1 3 6 9 3 2 2 
1 1 1 2 5 165 5 3 5 

° oe ee 1 1 o as ee ee 
ee 2 8 2 4 3 5 2 2 
226 281 215 222 208 356 224 156 352 


176 
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37 
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43 
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43 
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~More Than 100 Mills Use 
The W. E. LONG COMPANY LABORATORIES 
REGULARLY 


ODAY more than 100 leading mills 
keep in close touch with baking _ tion it because he realizes that the Long 
- conditions through the laboratories of Company point of view is impartial. 
the W. E. Long Company. € They He respects the standing of this organ- 
have accepted Long Company analyses ization which has so faithfully served 
as standard, both for checking their the baking and milling industry for 
own laboratories and for ob- HEX more than a quarter of a century. 


H 
taining the baker’s point of view. Ve) « If you wish to learn more about 


@ Show any baker a Long Com- this service, write to us today. 





pany flour report and he will not ques- 


The W. E.. LONG COMPANY 


155 North Clark Street, Chicago 


ADVERTISING -. ACCOUNTING - ENGINEERING - LABORATORY 





















PRODUCTION 

















Greater Opportunities 
for 1928 


J.V.LANE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


HE Variety in Breads idea is enter- 

ing its third year, with public de- 
mand greater than ever before and more 
and more bakers adopting the plan in 
their own shops with resultant increases 
in their sales. 


During 1928, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany will advertise Variety in Breads in 
six magazines which will carry the mes- 
sage into 12,052,722 homes—many in 
your own locality. 


Insurance Brokers and 
Adjusters 


25 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Managers of the Millers “All Risks” 
Export Organization for the Devel- 
opment of the Export Flour Trade. 
If you make the products advertised 
and acquaint your customers with the 
fact, this national advertising becomes, 
in effect, your own. Ask your Fleisch- 
mann man how this plan can best be 
applied to your needs. 





We have exceptional facilities for ar- 
ranging contracts covering all classes 
of insurance. 


Correspondents in all principal American and European Ports 


DIAMALT SERVICE ARKADY 














FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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WHEAT—YIELD AND VALUE 
PER ACRE 


The Department of Agriculture has com- 
piled the following statistics, showing the 
average yield of wheat, price per bushel and 
value per acre, in the principal wheat- 
growing states, for 60 years, by 10-year av- 
erages: 

o—New York——, -—-Pennsylvania—, 
10-year Yield Price Value Yield Price Value 
average bus bu acre bus bu acre 
1876-1886 16.6 $1.14 $17.61 13.4 $1.11 $14.97 
1886-1895 15.4 .86 18.156 18.6 .82 11.09 
1896-1906 17.6 .84 14.68 15.8 .80 12.64 
1906-1916 20.2 .98 19.94 17.6 .96 16.76 
1916-19265 20.0 1.62 82.52 17.9 1.65 27.96 


a——Ohio———,_ -——Indiana—_, 
1876-1885 14.6 $1.02 $14.93 13.9 $ .96 $13.55 
1886-1895 14.4 .74 10.44 13.9 .70 9.63 
1896-1905 18.8 .78 10.70 12.2 .77 9.31 
1906-1915 16.6 .96 16.68 15.8 .93 14.61 
1916-1925 16.6 1.59 26.88 165.3 1.57 24.40 


o—Michigan—, -——Wisconsin—, 
1876-1885 16.1 $ .99 $15.82 12.2 $ .89 $10.72 
1886-1895 14.8 .74 10.96 18.0 .68 8.75 
1896-1905 13.8 .77 10.56 16.7 .71 11.09 
1906-1915 16.7 .94 15.80 18.3 .89 16.46 
1916-1925 17.1 1.57 26.89 18.4 1.60 265.44 


-—Minnesota—~, ———_Iowa——__, 
1876-1885 12.8 $ .79 $10.10 10.2 $ .77 $7.74 
1886-1895 13.7 .64 8.58 12.9 .64 8.03 
1896-1905 13.3 .66 8.80 14.1 .64 8.96 
1906-1915 13.9 .87 12.138 18.0 .84 16.06 
1916-1926 13.7 1.51 19.90 18.3 1.43 20.86 


o—— Missouri——, -—North Dakota— 
1876-1885 11.4 $ .87 $9.94 1... «+ wees 
1886-1895 12.8 .64 8.18 12.7 $ .57 $7.06 
1896-1905 12.2 .71 8.64 12.2 .62 7.54 
1906-1916 14.1 .89 12.59 11.9 .84 9.90 
1916-1925 13.0 1.52 20.14 10.0 1.44 14,17 


-South Dakota— ———Nebraska——, 
1876-1885 ... ... esses 11.9 $ .69 $8.02 
1886-1895 10.9 $ .68 $6.33 10.8 .66 6.16 
1896-1905 11.1 .61 6.71 16.4 .69 8.98 
1906-1915 11.8 .83 9.71 17.8 .80 14.05 
1916-1925 11.6 1.41 16.76 14.6 1.41 20.566 


c——Kansas——, -—Kentucky—, 
1876-1885 13.9 $ .74 $9.96 9.7 $ .95 $9.19 
1886-1895 12.8 .60 7.85 11.2 .78 8.09 
1896-1905 13.7 .63 860 11.2 .78 8.79 
1906-1915 13.9 .84 11.66 12.6 .96 12.09 
1916-1925 12.7 1.46 19.19 11.4 1.64 18.75 


o—_Illinois——, -——Texas——_,, 
1876-1885 13.1 $ .91 $11.92 10.8 $1.03 $11.08 
1886-1895 14.3 .69 9.80 10.4 .78 17.97 
1896-1905 13.0 .74 9.60 12.3 .80 9.62 
1906-1916 16.3 .91 14.88 12.4 .98 12.17 
1916-1925 16.8 1.53 26.96 11.8 1.57 18.70 


c—Oklahoma—, ——Montana— 
1886-1895 ... ... «eee 19.8 $ .73 $14.30 
1896-1905 14.1 $ .65 $9.15 26.9 .67 17.93 
1906-1915 12.5 -84 10.64 26.3 -78 19.75 
1916-1925 12.1 1.45 17.64 12.4 1.43 18.67 


o—Wyoming—, -——Colorado—, 
1876-1885 ... .s. «eee 19.1 $*.93°$17.64 
1886-18956 ... ... «ese 19.2 .69 13.81 
1896-1905 22.6 $ .73 $16.46 23.1 .67 15.45 
1906-1915 26.5 -84 22.381 24.6 -81 19.80 
1916-1925 18.3 1.86 25.67 15.3 1.38 20.64 


c—— Idaho" -—Washington— 
1886-1895 18.4 $ .69 $12.51 17.6 $ .62 $10.92 
1896-1905 23.8 .63 16.00 23.0 .62 14.20 
1906-1915 26.9 .72 19.46 22.4 .78 17.62 
1916-1925 22.8 1.36 29.81 17.9 1.42 24.48 


co Or 
1876-1885 17.5 $ 
1886-1895 16.7 6 
1896-1905 18.4 -66 
1906-1915 21.6 -81 
1916-1925 19.4 1.42 


$14.62 13.0 $1.00 $13.01 
10.88 12.4 .71 8.78 
12.18 11.3 .76 8.61 
17.66 16.1 .96 16.27 
26.66 17.2 1.58 28.07 


egon——,_ -———California—, 
-83 


*Six-year average, 1880-1885. tSeven-year 
average in Oregon, eight-year average in 
California. 





Winter Wheat Acreage—1927 Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
autumn of 1927, compared with the revised 
estimate of the acreage in the autumn of 
1926 (acres, 000’s omitted), and of the con- 
dition of the crop on Dec. 1, 1926 and 1927, 
as compared with the 1917-26 average on 
that date: 

v-Acres— -——Condition—. 
1926 1927 1926 1927 Av. 








New York ..... 292 330 87 97 

New Jersey ... 61 63 87 98 88 
Pennsylvania .. 1,118 1,252 83 93 89 
Delaware ...... 99 102 90 92 89 
Maryland ...... 653 560 80 92 86 
Virginia ....... 701 715 80 90 86 
West Virginia.. 137 1456 75 92 87 
North Carolina. 495 488 85 90 88 
South Carolina... 85 76 «688©6=683—Ci«8B 
Georgia ....... 6 86 83 89 
GRO cccccccece 66 96 85 
Indiana ....... 76 #95 84 
Illinois ..... ee 71 #93 = 85 
Michigan ...... 88 94 89 
Wisconsin 90 94 92 
Minnesota ..... 158 221 90 92 «91 
Pee 436 554 85 95 90 
Missouri ....... 1,761 2,189 73 93 84 
South Dakota.. 117 135 686068584 
Nebraska ...... 601 3,781 90 86 85 
Kansas ........ 12,420 13,041 80 75 80 
Kentucky ...... 349 82 94 87 
Tennessee ..... 556 584 86 93 84 
Alabama ...... 8 8 84 89 86 
Mississippi .... 7 7 %84 #89 85 
WOMRS ccccccces 2,434 2,629 85 73 79 
Oklahoma ..... 4,635 4,867 82 80 80 
Arkansas ...... 35 32 85 89 84 
Montana ...... 710 909 93 90 80 
Wyoming ...... 61 66 90 91 87 
Colorado ...... 1,641 1,559 70 73 84 
New Mexico ... 227 272 78 62 81 
Arizona 59 47 98 97 93 
Utah ..... oo §6€: BSF 165 85 96 88 
Nevada . ws 5 6 93 98 92 
Idaho 522 485 91 93 88 
Washington ... 1,280 1,434 98 95 84 
CE ccccccss 909 864 97 98 92 
California ..... 8387 879 96 99 90 








U. States ....43,465 47,897 81.8 86.0 84.0 
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WHEAT GROWING SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





Shaded portions indicate the areas planted to all wheat according 


to the census of 1919 








Shaded portions indicate the area sown to spring wheat according 





Shaded portions indicate the area sown to winter wheat according 
to the census of 1919 


M0 -ALL KARO WINTER wueaT 
WA* SOME HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Indicating the proportion of winter wheat that is sown which 
is of the hard variety 








to the census of 1919 
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WINTER WHEAT—SOWING AND 
HARVESTING 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the normal period of sowing and harvesting 
winter wheat: 


WINTER WHEAT SOWING 


State— Beginning General Ending 
Montana ......... Aug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 19 
Washington ...... Aug. 20 Sept. 12 Oct. 1 
Pennsylvania .....Sept. 2 Sept. 14 Oct. 4 
Michigan ........Sept. 3 Sept. 15 Sept. 2¢ 
Tow@ ...++seeeee. Sept. 4 Sept. 18 Sept. 27 
New York ....... Sept. 4 Sept.14 Oct. 2 
Wisconsin .......Sept. 5 Sept. 17 Sept. 25 
Nebraska ... .. Sept. 5 Sept. 21 Oct. ¢ 
Indiana .......... Sept. 8 Sept. 23 Oct. 7 
Missouri ......... Sept. 9 Sept. 24 Oct. 10 
Oregon ........-.. Sept. 10 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Ohio ............. Sept. 11 Sept. 26 Oct. 10 
Kansas .......... Sept. 11 Sept. 24 Oct. 24 
Illinois ........... Sept. 12 Sept. 24 Oct. g 
Oklahoma ....... Sept. 13 Sept. 28 Oct. 29 
West Virginia .... Sept.15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Maryland ........ Sept. 18 Oct. 5 Oct. 20 
Kentucky ........ Sept.19 Oct. 3 Oct. 25 
California ........ Sept. 20 Nov. 1 Dec, 15 
Virginia ......... Sept. 20 Oct. 10 Oct. 21 
Tennessee ........ Sept. 22 Oct.11 Nov. ¢ 
Arkansas ........ Sept. 22 Oct. 20 Nov. 14 
Texas .......0.05, Sept. 30 Oct.10 Nov. 18 
South Carolina .., Oct.13 Oct.26 Dec. 8 
North Carolina ... Oct.14 Nov. 5 Nov. 15 
Georgia ..........Oct.14 Aug. 27 Nov. 28 


WINTER WHEAT HARVESTING 


State— Beginning General Ending 
Texas ....+++++++.May29 June 9 June 22 
Georgia .......+..June 1 June 9 June 21 
South Carolina ... June 3 Junei13 June 24 
June 6 Junel14 June 24 
+eeeee June 10 June 20 June 30 
North Carolina ... June ll Junei19 June 26 
Oklahoma .......June12 June 23 July 
California ........Junme165 July 1 Aug. 
Kentucky ........ June 17 June 24 July 
Virginia ......... June 20 June 26 July 
Missouri ......... June 20 June 27 July 
Maryland . +. June 23 June 28 July 
Illinois .... -. June 24 June30 July 7 
West Virginia .... June 25 July 2 July 10 
Indiana .......... June 26 July 3 July 10 
Kansas ........++. June 26 July ¢ July 14 
Ohio .......+..... June 29 July 6 July 13 
Towa ....eeeeeeee.duly 3 Julyl1l July 15 
Pennsylvania ..... July 4 July10 July 18 
Nebraska ........July 6 July13 July 21 
New York .. ».-July10 July 19 July 28 
Washington ......July 10 Aug. 1 Aug. 10 
Oregon ..........July1l July 25 Aug. 13 
Michigan ........July15 July 23 July 31 
Wisconsin .......July16 July 22 July 28 
Montana ......... July 16 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 

Mean length of sowing season, 34 days. 
Mean length of harvesting season, 17 days. 
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Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1937. .000 coe 694 687 579 652 553 


1925...-. 474 445 407 404 416 402 
1923..... 672 678 681 686 668 572 


1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1914..... 640 630 689 652 675 685 
1918..... 563 618 492 483 510 6524 
1912..... 498 870 363 358 389 400 


Average .565 660 647 648 546 566 





Winter Wheat Condition 


Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 

Dec. 1 When 
previous har- 

Year— year Apr.1 Mayi1 June 1 vested 

ee 81.8 84.5 85.6 72.2 75. 
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1897.... 99-6 81.4 80.2 78.6 
6 


1896.... 81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 
1895.. 81.4 82.9 71.1 
1894 86.7 81.4 83.2 





1891.... 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 
1890.... 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 
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“Ohe Safeguard of Flour Quality 


These splendid modern mills and these great storage bins are the buyer’s as- 


Ending : surance of invariable quality in every product of this company. We mill only 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NORTHWEST—WHEAT CROP AND ACREAGE 


Wheat acreage, yield per acre and total crop in Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, as estimated by the Department cf Agriculture (000’s omitted in acreage and crop): 





co— Minnesota—, -—North Dakota—, -—South Dakota—, - Total ~ 
Year Acres Yield Bus Acres Yield Bus Acres Yield Bus Acres Yield Bus 
1927.... 1,808 11.8 21,397 9,846 12.7 124,970 3,092 14.9 46,198 14,746 18.1 198,560 
1926.... 1,929 12.9 24,811 9,658 8.0 177,081 1,917 6.1 11,611 13,499 8.4 118,503 
1925.... 2,263 18.4 380,269 9,606 11.7 112,878 2,701 11.8 81,886 14,669 11.9 174,482 
1924.... 1,716 22.1 37,863 8,600 15.7 183,450 2,408 14.6 86,157 12,624 16.3 206,470 
1928.... 1,840 12.7 28,886 9,660 7.4 71,410 2,870 9.6 27,616 14,360 8.7 122,810 
1922... 1,989 18.7 27,276 8,980 14.1 126,618 2,989 18.4 40,012 18,958 13.9 193,906 
1921.... 2,871 9.7 22,938 9,600 8.6 80,750 2,845 9.1 25,980 14,716 8.8 129,668 
1920.... 2,880 9.8 28,168 8,916 9.0 80,244 2,930 9.2 26,920 14,726 9.2 135,332 
1919.... 8,793 9.4 85,731 9,068 6.9 62,776 8,896 8.2 381,793 16,787 7.7 180,300 
1918.... 8,619 20.1 765,792 7,770 18.1 105,672 8,280 19.0 62,160 14,669 17.4 243,624 
1917.... 3,310 17,6 67,965 7,000 8.0 66,000 3,716 14.0 62,024 14,026 13.2 165,989 
1916.... 3,466 7.6 26,410 7,150 6.5 89,825 38,650 6.8 24,8256 14,265 6.6 90,560 
1915.... 4,160 17.0 70,870 8,850 18.2 151,970 38,726 17.1 63,762 16,235 17.4 286,602 
1914.... 4,050 10.6 42,975 7,286 11.2 81,592 3,469 9.1 31,566 14,804 10.3 166,133 
1918.... 4,200 16.2 68,040 7,510 10.5 78,855 3,776 9.0 33,975 15,485 11.9 180,870 
1912.... 4,325 15.6 67,0388 7,990 18.0 143,820 3,675 14.2 62,186 15,990 15.9 263,043 
1911.... 4,350 10.1 43,936 9,150 8.0 73,200 38,700 4.0 14,800 17,200 7.4 131,935 
1910.... 6,880 16.0 94,080 7,221 6.0 36,105 38,650 12.8 46,720 16,751 11.3 176,905 





Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Year— Junei July1 Aug. 1 Sept.1 
1987. ccccccccce 86.8 89.7 86.4 82.7 
19B6 .ccccccccces TOS 64.8 60.2 58.4 
1986... ccccccccee 8823 88.1 73.9 75.0 


1934. ..cccccceee 82.8 81.9 79.7 82.3 
1928. ..cccceceee 90.2 . . 
1938. ..cccccccee 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
1921... .ceeeceeee 98.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
1920.....eeeceee 89.1 88.0 713.4 64.1 
1919. ..cceeeceee 91.3 80.9 le 
1918. ..cescccees 965.3 86.1 79.6 79.8 
1917... ccccccccee 91.6 83.6 
6 





88.7 . 
93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
- 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
- 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
+ 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
+ 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
87.3 65.2 66.4 66.1 
91.4 91.7 83.6 17.2 
00.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
- 89.6 , 91.2 86.7 80.8 
99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 





Kansas—Wheat Crop 
Record of wheat production in Kansas, as 
recorded by the secretary of the Kansas de- 
partment of agriculture (000’s omitted ex- 
cept as to yield in bushels per acre): 





Acres Crop Yield per 

Year sown bus acre 
1927... .ccceee 11,962 111,406 9.4 

1926....... 11,392 149,983 13.16 
1986. ccccccece 10,502 74,265 8.7 

1984. cccccee %9,816 153,628 16.30 

1988. ccccree *11,587 76,172 9,70 

1922......06- 12,290 116,864 9.50 

WOBL.. .cccceee 10,331 128,101 12.40 

1080... cccccee 8,983 140,842 15.70 

1919. ..ccccee. 11,5641 145,795 12.56 

1918.......... 9,482 93,1956 13.73 

WAT ccccecsers 8,887 41,663 4.67 

1916.......... 8,464 99,384 11.19 

1916. ...ee00e 9,449 95,768 12.50 

allel » 9,116 180,924 19.85 

eee 72,458 9.30 

88,889 14.24 

60,809 10.90 

61,017 9.11 

80,959 13.89 

76,809 11.06 

74,056 10.24 

93,293 14.49 

1905.......... 5,926 77,178 13.02 

1904.......... 5,862 65,142 11,11 

6,964 94,042 16.76 

6,301 64,649 8.67 

6,316 90,333 16.99 

4,379 77,339 17.66 

4,989 43,687 8.76 

4,625 60,791 13.14 

3,444 61,027 14.81 

3,368 27,775 8.27 

4,172 16,001 3.84 

4,841 28,206 6.82 

6,111 24,828 4.86 





*Acreage abandoned in 1924, 5 per cent; 
yield per acre includes only acreage actual- 
ly harvested. Acreage abandoned in 1923, 
$2.4 per cent. 





Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 

Percentage of winter wheat area sown in 
the United States which was abandoned (not 
harvested), as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 
Year Per cent 
WOBT.wccccccee ee 4 
WBC. ccccccccces 6.6 


Per cent 





Eemmeeoccescaces Mae 10.7 
. 6.6 13.7 
14.3 7.6 

14.4 4.2 

4.6 1.2 

11.9 5.5 

11 4.6 

18.7 1904.......... eo 16.4 

WIT. cccccccccee B20 1908... .ccccces 2.8 
1916. .....eceeee 11.4 1908...... ceeeee 15.2 
1916....ccceeeee 37 1902 cos 6.7 
WIE. ..cerecceee S2 BeeDesncssccecs San 


Spring Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
Co ae eee 274 2 308 3 319 
CO eee 200 213 212 218 #2065 
1925..... 254 276 263 284 282 276 
1924 - 184 197 225 247 266 272 
ee 236 235 225 221 214 # «3226 
eee 247 247 263 276 268 281 
ae 251 2386 212 209 196 £216 
oe 276 291 261 287 218 222 
Co eae 343 322 225 208 203 208 
Oo) 343 333 322 342 363 356 
7 eee 282 276 236 250 242 233 
|, 245 269 199 156 152 168 
oC) ee 273 294 307 322 345 352 
7 a 262 274 +236 221 216 206 
252 218 233 248 242 340 
1912 - 266 271 290 3800 8380 380 


Average.265 263 250 252 254 256 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





c Acres Bushel 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1927.. 37,872 20,711 568,583 6553 319 872 
1926.. 36,913 19,613 66,626 627 205 832 
1925.. 31,234 21,021 62,255 402 275 676 
1924.. 35,656 16,879 652,535 592 272 864 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 69,659 6572 225 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 6587 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 8383 
1919.. 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 59,181 6565 856 921 
1917.. 27,480 18,511 45,941 418 283 6651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 650,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,881 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 6385 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,728 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 1735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 3825 228 652 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre 
(area in thousands, crop in millions and 
yield per acre in bushels): 


-——Wheat—_, _ -————-Rye——__, 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1927 68,5683 872 15 3,670 569 «16 
1926.. 56,626 832 16 8,613 40 #11 
1926... 62,256 676 13 3,974 46 12 
1924. 62,535 864 17 4,150 65 616 
1923. 59,659 797 18 6,171 63 12 
1922... 62,8317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921. 63,696 815 13 4,628 62 #14 
1920.. 61,1438 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919... 75,694 968 13 6,307 76 #413 


1918... 659,181 921 16 


1917.. 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 16 
1916... 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 «16 
1915. 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 64 #17 
1914.. 563,541 891 17 2,641 43 #17 
1913... 60,184 763 16 2,557 41 16 
1912... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 «617 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 «(16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,186 35 «16 
1909. 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 «618 
1908. 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 «16 
1907. 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 «16 
1906. 47,306 735 16 2,002 33 «(17 
1905. 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 #17 
1904. 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 «#416 
1903... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 «15 
1902. 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 617 
1901.. 49,896 748 165 1,988 30 «615 
1900. 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 «16 
1899... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 «14 
1898... 44,055 676 16 1,643 26 «616 
1897... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 «#16 
1896. $4,619 428 12 1,831 24 «#18 
1895... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 «#14 
1894... 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 «#14 
1893... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 «13 
1892... 38,664 616 13 2,164 28 «#13 
1891... 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 «16 
1890... 36,087 899 11 2,142 26 «612 
1889... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 «13 
1888... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 «412 
1887... 37,642 . 456 12 2,053 21 10 


1886. 36,806 457 12 
1876- 85t $4,144 420 12 
1866-75¢ 20,470 246 12 1,347 18 14 


tAverage crop per year for the period. 
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Northwest—Proportionate Grain Acreage 
Grain acreage in Minnesota and North and South Dakota (000’s omitted), in acres, ang 


percentage of total for each grain: 








Year— Wheat p.c. Corn p.c. Oats p.c. Barley p.c, Rye p.c. Flax p.c. Total 
1927.... 14,746 386 9,786 28 9,101 22 4,265 10 1,944 4, 2,593 6 42,425 
1926.... 18,499 384 9,982 26 86540 21 8,567 9 1,766 4. 2,669 7 40,052 
1925.... 14,569 34 9,670 28 9,968 23 3,746 9 2,212 6. 2,760 6 42,914 
12,624 30 10,729 26 10,087 24 # «8,173 8 2,282 6. 3,133 7 41,978 

14,360 86 9,847 23 8,892 22 8,102 8 2,636 6. 1,861 5 40,098 

13,958 386 8620 22 8809 23 2,797 7 3,460 9 993 3 38,637 

14,716 $88 8,366 22 9,863 24 3,161 8 1,761 6. 960 3 38,317 

1920.... 14,726 40 7,607 20 8,439 23 8,008 8 1,697 6. 1,301 8 38,070 
1919.... 16,787 44 6,718 18 7,886 21 2,670 7 #2911 7%. 1,098 8 36,678 
1918.... 15,884 40 6,416 17 8,017 21 4,684 12 2,965 7. 1,324 3 38,580 
1917.... 14,026 89 6,940 19 17,750 22 4,246 11 1,800 6. 1,325 4 36,086 
1916.... 14,616 42 6,980 18 17,675 22 98,925 11 936s 3. 1,215 4 34,245 
1916.... 16,235 46 6,750 19 7,400 21 38,450 9 830 02. 1,060 3 35,725 
1914.... 14,804 44 6,100 19 6,964 21 8,678 i1 470 1, 1,475 4 33,491 
1913 15,485 46 6,416 17 6,820 20 3,683 11 476 1. 1,775 5 33,653 
1912.. ++ 15,990 46 6,539 16 6,798 20 38,553 10 326 9 2,269 7 34,475 
17,200 60 4,800 14 6,668 19 38,645 10 289 8 2,207 6 34,709 

16,751 61 4,100 12 6,889 18 8,297 10 165 -& 2,737 8 32,939 

- 15,600 60 8,944 18 6,736 18 38,347 £11 179 -6 2,680 8 31,386 

14,213 49 38,719 18 56,446 #419 3,618 10 144 5 2,607 9 29,197 

1907.... 183,618 48 8,619 18 6,175 18 2,915 10 147 5 2,645 9 28,123 
1906.... 14,242 62 8,475 18 4,736 17 2,581 9 145 5 2,276 8 27,405 





UNITED STATES—CORN CROP AND ACREAGE 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States corn acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, by states and calendar years: 


r——Acreage, acres—, --Yield per acre, bus -—Production, bus—, 


000’s omitted 





State— 1926 1926 1927 
MAIM® coscccccccccce 12 13 14 
New Hampshire .... 14 15 15 
Vermont .......-. 85 84 84 
Massachusetts ..... 43 45 46 
Rhode Island ....... 9 9 10 
Connecticut ...... eee 54 64 55 
Now Yor ...cece coe |§=6@E. 670 663 
New Jersey ......... 199 188 179 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,408 1,394 1,270 
Delaware .......+.++ 137 13 135 
Maryland .......... - 654 554 615 
VEPBIMIB .ccccccccce - 1,681 1,694 1,626 
West Virginia ...... 520 485 451 
North Carolina ..... 2,400 2,376 2,352 
South Carolina ..... 1,584 1,426 1,497 











3,817 3,893 

561 673 

8,591 3,376 

4,672 4,206 

TiBimole .cccccccccces 9,393 9,205 8,469 
Michigan ......... «+ 1,642 1,593 1,418 
Wisconsin .......... 2,185 2,119 2,100 
Minnesota ......+5++ 4,136 4,34 4,172 
TOWR coccccccccccses 11,234 11,170 10,947 
Missouri ...cccccsces 6,741 6,471 5,953 
North Dakota ...... 1,056 1,009 959 
South Dakota ...... 4,478 4,630 4,655 
Nebraska 8,994 8,805 
HEAMGRS cccccccccccce 5,563 5,897 
Kentucky .. 3,069 2,885 
Tennessee 3,099 2,944 
Alabama 2,825 2,966 
Mississippi .......... 1,977 1,918 1,918 
Louisiana ........++. 1,225 1,127 1,161 
BORRS cccccccccccve . 2,957 8,844 5,189 
Oklahoma ....... ° 2,558 2,353 8,177 
Arkansas .......+++6+ 2,006 2,026 1,925 
Montana ....ccccces 399 359 305 
Wyoming ......-++55 191 176 176 
Colorado .....seeees 1,467 1,496 1,426 
New Mexico ........ 175 221 166 
APizona ....ceeeeees 39 40 44 
rarer 18 18 19 
Nevada .. 2 2 2 
Idaho 78 66 76 
Washington ........+.+ 58 49 43 
Oregon ..ccccccecees 71 75 81 
California ......+++. 81 17 77 
United States ..101,359 99,713 98,914 


000’s omitted 





1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
45.0 35.0 37.0 6540 455 518 
60.0 43.0 41.0 700 645 615 
48.0 43.0 39.0 4,080 3,612 3,276 
60.0 44.0 41.0 2,160 1,980 1,886 
45.0 41.0 38.0 405 369 380 
60.0 42.0 38.0 2,700 2,268 2,090 
36.0 35.0 84.0 24,876 23,450 22,542 
62.0 46.0 40.0 10,348 8,648 7,160 
61.0 41.0 39.6 71,808 67,154 60,165 
37.0 $1.0 35.0 6,069 4,278 4,725 
45.0 39.8 44.0 24,930 22,049 22,660 
22.0 27.5 29.6 36,982 46,585 47,967 
86.5 33.0 33.5 18,980 16,005 15,109 
18.5 22.0 22.8 44,400 62,272 53,626 
12.3 16.5 17.0 19,488 22,103 25,449 
10.7 14.6 14.0 41,676 65,346 654,502 
15.0 14.0 13.0 8,700 7,714 7,449 
48.0 41.0 $2.5 179,668 147,231 109,720 
43.5 38.0 $1.5 203,232 177,536 132,458 
42.0 35.0 80.0 394,506 $822,175 254,070 
40.0 34.0 27.6 65,680 64,162 38,995 
46.5 34.5 32.6 101,602 73,106 68,250 
36.0 34.0 30.5 148,896 147,662 127,246 
43.9 39.0 86.5 492,648 435,630 399,566 
29.5 27.2 29.0 198,860 176,011 172,637 
23.5 18.0 25.0 24,816 18,162 23,975 
17.5 18.0 29.0 78,365 83,340 134,996 
26.0 15.5 33.1 236,600 189,407 291,446 
16.6 11.0 30.0 109,942 61,193 176,910 
26.5 33.0 26.0 86,622 101,277 75,010 
20.0 27.5 24.0 63,240 85,222 70,656 
13.5 16.2 16.0 87,760 45,765 47,456 
18.0 19.2 17.8 85,5686 36,826 34,140 
18.0 17.5 17.6 22,050 19,722 20,318 

8.5 27.8 23.0 26,134 106,863 119,347 

7.5 26.0 26.5 19,185 61,178 84,190 
14.0 20.5 19.0 28,084 41,533 36,575 
16.5 11.0 23.5 6,584 3,949 7,168 
23.0 20.0 21.0 4,393 3,520 3,696 
15.0 7.0 16.0 22,006 10,472 22,816 
18.0 20.0 15.0 3,150 4,420 2,490 
26.0 28.0 32.0 1,014 1,120 1,408 
24.0 24.0 26.0 432 432 494 
25.0 24.0 25.0 50 48 50 
41.0 41.0 41.0 3,198 2,706 3,116 
35.0 35.0 37.0 2,030 1,715 1,591 
29.0 33.0 36.0 2,059 2,475 2,916 
35.1 31.5 82.0 2,843 2,426 2,464 
28.8 27.0 28.2 2,916,961 2,692,217 2,786,288 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


-m—Corn——_7. ts— 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1927.. 98,117 2,786 44,227 1,195 28 
1926 99,492 2,645 27 44,894 1,254 28 
1925.. 101,859 2,917 29 44,872 1,488 33 
1924.. 100,868 2,809 28 42,110 1,503 36 
1923.. 104,824 8,064 29 40,981 1,306 382 
1922.. 102,846 2,906 28 40,790 1,216 30 
1921.. 103,740 8,069 80 465,495 1,078 324 
1920.. 101,699 8,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919.. 97,170 2,811 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918.. 104,467 2,602 24 44,849 1,638 386 
1917.. 116,780 8,066 26 48,653 1,5 37 
1916.. 105,296 2,667 24 41,527 1,252 380 
1915.. 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 388 
1914.. 108,486 2,678 26 88,442 1,141 30 
1918.. 105,820 2,447 28 88,399 1,122 29 
1912.. 107,088 3,125 29 87,917 1,418 87 
1911.. 105,826 2,681 24 87,768 922 24 
1910.. 104,085 2,886 28 87,648 1,186 32 
1909.. 98,388 2,552 26 85,169 1,007 29 
1908.. 101,788 2,669 26 32,844 807 25 
1907.. 99,981 2,592 26 81,887 754 24 
1906.. 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905.. 94,011 2,708 29 328,047 953 34 
1904.. 92,282 2,467 27 27,848 895 382 
1908.. 88,092 2,244 26 27,688 784 28 
1902.. 94,044 2,624 27 28,653 988 384 
1901.. 91,860 1,628 17 28,641 7387 26 
1900.. 88,321 2,105 26 27,866 809 9380 
1899.. 82,109 2,07 26 26,841 796 30 
1898.. 77,7232 1,924 26 265,777 731 28 
1897.. 80,095 1,908 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.. $81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.. 62,582 1,218 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.. 72,086 1,620 22 27,278 639 23 
1892.. 70,627 1,628 238 661 24 
1891.. 76,205 2,060 27 738 29 
1890.. 71,971 1,490 21 624 20 
1889.. 78,820 2,118 27 162 27 
1888.. 75,678 1,988 326 702 26 
1887.. 72,898 1,456 20 660 8625 
1886.. 76,694 1,665 22 624 26 
1876- 85° 60,743 1,637 25 461 28 
6-75° 32,716 970 26 273 «28 





*Average crop per year for the period. 





Merchantable Corn Crop 


Total corn crop and portion estimated to 
be of merchantable quality, as compiled by 
the Department of Agriculture, by years: 


o— Merchantable—~ 
Per cent Bus 

2,786,288,000 76.2 2,095,288,576 
2,692,017,000 80.7 2,172,457,719 


Year— Crop, bus 
1927... 
1926... 


1925... 2,900,681,000 83.6 2,519,203,000 
1924... 2,312,745,000 66.0 1,527,209,000 
1923... 3,058,657,000 80.8 2,467,763,000 
1922... 6,020,000 88.3 2,567,044,000 
1921... 3, 068,569,000 87.5 2,684,634,000 
1920... 3,208,584,000 86.9 2,789,720,000 
1919... 2,811,302,000 87.1 2,448,204,000 
1918... 2,502,665,000 82.4 2,062,041,000 
1917... 8,065,233,000 60.0 1,837,728,000 


2,566,927,000 83.9 


1915... 2,994, hey 000 71.1 2,127,965,000 
1914... 2,672,804,000 84.5 2,259,755,000 
1913... 2, 446, O88, 000 80.1 1,961,058,000 
1912... 8,124,746,000 85.0 2,654,907,000 
1911... 2,531,488,000 80.1 2,027,922,000 
1910... 2,886,260,000 86.4 2,492,763,000 
1909... 2,562,190,000 82.5 2,126,965,000 
1908... 2,668,651,000 88.2 2,244,571,000 
1907... 2,592,320,000 17.7 1,939,877,000 
1906... 2,927,416,000 89.1 2,587,596,000 


2,707,994,000 88.4 2,427,996,000 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1927... 2,907 26,588 1914... 1,645 13,749 
1926... 2,907 19,886 1918... 2,291 17,863 
1926... 8,078 22,424 1912... 2,851 28,073 
1924... 8,469 31,647 1911... 2,757 19,370 
1923... 2,014 17,060 1910... 2,467 12,718 
1922... 1,118 10,875 1909... 2,083 19,513 
1921... 1,108 8,029 1908... 2,679 25,805 
1920... 1,757 10,774 1907... 2,864 25,851 
1919... 1,508 7,256 1906... 2,506 25,576 
1918... 1,910 18,360 1905... 2,535 28,477 
1917... 1,984 9,164 1904... 3,264 23,400 
1916... 1,605 14,296 1908... 3,233 27.300 
1916... 1,387 14,080 1902... 3,740 29,285 
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% Total 
42,425 
40,062 
42,914 
41,978 
40,098 
88,637 
38,317 
38,070 
36,678 
38,580 
36,086 
34,245 
35,725 
33,491 
33,653 
34,475 
34,709 
32,939 
31,386 
29,197 
28,123 
27,405 
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13,749 
17,863 
28,073 
19,370 
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19,513 
25,805 
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UNITED STATES—RYE CROP AND ACREAGE United States—Rice Crop and Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States rye acreage, yield per acre, Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States rice acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, by states and calendar years: and total production, by states and calendar years: 
7~—Acreage, acres——, --Yield per acre, bus—, ——Production, bus— --—Acreage, acres——, -—Yield per acre, bus— -—Production, bus— 
000's omitted 000’s omitted 000’s omitted 000's omitted 
State— 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 State— 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
a 1 iad hex 19.0 ose ete 19 sas eee IETS, Wn a 5 able 6.6 Oe 10 3 _ 61.0 25.0 en's 610 15 
BIO NOEE nc cccccecsses 37 25 21 16.5 15.5 17.5 610 388 368 South Carolina 5 5 16.0 17.0 18.0 80 85 90 
New Jersey ..........; 44 41 36 18.0 19.0 20.0 792 779 xX ~~ =e 3 3 17.0 20.0 16.0 51 60 48 
Pennsylvania .......... 113 93 78 17.0 16.0 17.0 1,921 1,488 1,826 Mississippi .............. 1 1 18.0 18.0 25.0 18 18 25 
DE 26 e¢gexedensee 5 4 3 15.0 15.0 15.0 75 60 45 ae eee 501 481 33.3 32.5 36.0 14,319 16,282 17,316 
EE os con csco edie 18 15 14 19.0 18.0 15.3 342 270 RR Sg Hae amenpeeet 166 161 37.0 37.0 39.0 6,216 6,142 6.279 
nics gaan es ss 36 43 42 12.0 13.5 11.8 432 580 . aie OS eeiverpetes 199 175 43.0 53.0 42.5 7,525 10,547 7.438 
West Virginia ......... 10 12 10 13.0 13.0 13.0 130 156 “a eee 149 160 46.6 53.6 56.0 4,800 7,986 81969 
North Carolina ........ 80 104 94 11.5 13.0 12.0 920 1,352 1,128 Rig 
South Carolina ........ 7 8 y 10.5 14.0 13.0 14 112 117 United States ....... 889 1,034 989 37.5 40.4 40.7 33,309 41,730 40,231 
Save rerveevss es 20 22 26 9.3 12.0 10.0 186 264 260 
ns I Ran ea 55 50 35 15.0 17.5 16.0 825 875 560 
EN ote 6 ale era hes 145 145 119 11.4 14.5 13.6 1,653 2,102 1,618 
ek codes hi 80 83 62 13.8 15.0 14.5 1,104 1,245 899 T O 
Sa a gr ae 216 173 178 12.5 13.5 14.7 2,700 2,336 2,617 UNITED STATES ATS CROP AND ACREAGE 
ER, acc vecreaces 256 256 238 14.8 15.0 17.0 3,789 3,840 4,046 
CR oo Gear e aa 448 440 409 13.0 13.5 18.3 5,824 5,940 7,485 Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States oats acreage, yield per acre, 
Ds tcncerentchenee’ 32 31 31 16.4 17.5 17.5 525 542 542 and total production, by states and calendar years: 
a Re 22 24 24 12.0 12.9 11.0 264 310 264 
North Dakota ......... 1,587 1,222 1,381 10.0 7.6 16.7 15,870 9,287 23,063 --— Acreage, acres——, --Yield per acre, bus— co Production, bus—~ 
Bomth Dakota .ccccsces 177 103 164 9.6 6.2 18.0 1,682 639 2,772 000's omitted 000's omitted 
MEE, occ vo ckucaeeee 205 253 274 12.3 10.3 15.0 2,522 2,606 4,110 State— 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
ROE 43 41 45 8.9 11.7 12.8 383 480 Sa 135 136 129 45.0 38.0 37.0 6,075 5,168 4,773 
EE. vs ac.oveves 40% 15 18 14 13.0 15.5 11.0 195 279 154. New Hampshire .... 12 11 11 39.0 40.0 39.0 468 440 429 
CE: co sccageehers 2 32 26 11.0 14.0 8.0 220 448 208 Vermont ............ 84 82 83 40.0 38.0 38.0 3,360 3,116 3,237 
cy oud sda ts 14 20 14 4.0 19.0 7.0 56 380 98 Massachusetts ...... 9 9 8 38.0 34.0 35.0 342 306 280 
ES £3 cusaavawees 33 36 22 12.0 15.5 9.0 396 558 198 Rhode Island ....... 2 3 2 33.0 32.0 32.0 66 96 64 
EE as che aoa uns 1 1 11.0 11.0 10.0 11 11 10 Connecticut ......... 13 15 15 33.0 32.0 32.0 429 480 480 
ese caakaan ds 80 107 134 12.5 12.0 18.0 1,000 1,284 2,412 New York .......... 1,017 1,017 1,000 36.0 34.0 35.0 36,612 34,578 35,000 
Wyoming .....-+--+eees 57 51 51 12.0 14.0 12.5 684 714 638 New Jersey ........ 50 50 49 30.0 33.0 33.0 1,500 1,650 1,764 
I doi ace cascaene 85 89 85 10.0 11.5 10.5 850 1,024 892 Pennsylvania ....... 1,157 1,111 1,100 35.0 32.0 36.0 40,495 35,552 39,600 
New Mexico .....-.++++. 1 1 1 4.0 18.0 6.0 4 18 6 BOOENOO. seveccences 4 4 4 25.0 28.0 29.0 100 112 116 
PS 6500 < cass cane 3 4 4 11.0 9.0 10.0 33 36 40 Maryland ........... 55 52 51 32.0 32.8 33.5 1,760 1,706 1,708 
ND oink ea baer ees 3 3 3 20.0 15.5 16.0 60 46 > =e eeepeen 192 186 186 21.5 26.0 21.5 4,128 4,836 3,999 
Washington ........++6+ 15 18 22 11.0 12.0 16.0 165 216 352 West Virginia ...... 188 207 224 27.0 28.0 24.2 5,076 5,796 5,421 
Er ncrecnrecade bona 10 10 10 14.0 13.0 16.0 140 130 160 North Carolina ..... 258 310 2738 19.0 22.0 21.0 4,902 6,820 5,733 
—_  — —_—-— —_—_—_—-_—_——— South Carolina ..... 378 416 449 19.0 25.2 23.0 7,182 10,483 10,327 
United States ...... 3,974 3,578 3,670 11.7 11.4 16.0 46,456 40,795 58,572 Georgia ............ 413 475 442 17.0 23.0 21.0 7,021 10,925 9,282 
DED ccscasvetaess 13 12 11 14.0 16.7 11.0 182 200 121 
5 eRe ater pee 2,000 1,980 1,900 41.5 38.0 32.0 83,000 75,240 60,800 
I 6 can 504045" 2,188 2,050 1,948 28.0 30.0 25.0 59,864 61,500 48,700 
Rye Acreage—1927 Crop United States—Hay Crop SID aacpwiscecie ss 4,855 4,661 4,008 32.5 26.5 25.5 157,788 123,516 102,204 
Department of Agriculture estimates of Department of Agriculture estimates of sama sl os ie piling ts vo weee bye oe fea os oasaae ge rg 
the acreage sown to rye in the autumn of the hay crop of the United States, including Minne Tite? ae 4.770 4.532 4.496 42.0 28.5 26.8 200.340 129162 120.493 
1927, compared with the revised estimate both tame and wild hay, in 1926 and 1927, I ee «9e rae es 6.221 6218 6.972 39.2 31.5 33.0 243.863 195.867 197.076 
of the acreage in the autumn of 1926 (acres, in tons (000’s omitted): Missouri ee ee aoe 1:923 2173 «1.630 26.0 20.0 17.0 49.998 43.460 27-710 
AUN SENOS), Sad of Se sel Ss -——Tame—~ ,—Wild—. North Dakota ...... 2,354 2,024 2125 27.0 17.0 21.5 63,558 34,408 45,688 
ae GS Tee, 5, S008 Bae Ser, as semgaees State— 1926 1927 1926 ©1927. South Dakota ...... 2,834 1,984 2,480 34.0 11.7 29.3 96,356 23,213 76,664 
WH SUS LOST-28 SPOPRES OR SUES CBr! Maine ........ 1,428 1,543 12 12° Nebraska ........... 2,699 2.537 2.441 27.4 20.7 28.6 73,953 62,516 69.813 
——Acres— -—Condition— N. Hampshire.. 534 588 15 Ze RRR eeeroree 1,712 1,626 1,468 23.0 216 23.5 39,376 35,122 34,380 
1926 1927 19261927 Av. Vermont ...... 1,461 1,407 14 14 Kentucky ........... 247 «-259°S's215 21.00 24.5 = 19.0 = 5,187 = «6,846 = 4,085 
New York ...... 21 22 89 94 91 Massachusetts.. 594 674 Ve 13° Tennessee ........... 221 276 179 22.0 25.0 17.0 4,862 6,900 3,043 
New Jersey .... 36 38 89 94 90 Rhode Island.. 58 59 2 _ ieee 131 107 101 17.0 22.0 17.5 2,227 2,354 1,768 
Pennsylvania ... 78 90 82 94 90 Connecticut ... 424 525 11 13 Mississippi .......... 85 41 48 19.0 22.0 19.0 1,615 902 912 
Delaware ....... 3 3 92 93 90 New York .... 6,393 7,311 76 78 EEE on ccc v nase 30 30 35 21.0 26.6 17.5 630 798 612 
Maryland ....... 14 15 82 94 88 New Jersey ... | 391 461 25 ee: 1,091 1,964 2,003 123 426 21.9 18,419 83,666 42,063 
Virginia ........ 42 43 83 93 87 Pennsylvania .. 3,820 5,063 25 22> Oklahoma .......... 1140 1.340 1,112 28.0 28.0 19.0 26,220 $7,520 21,128 
West Virginia .. 10 9 80 93 88 Delaware ..... 112 142 6 5 Arkansas ........... 261 243 207 «16.0 «22.0. 20.0 = 4,176 = 5,346 = 4,140 
North Carolina... 94 94 87 91 90 Maryland ..... 516 724 5 MGI vccecied 5440's 605 641 596 22.5 «= «26.0 +s «40.0 «13,612 16,666 23.840 
South Carolina.. 9 (8 89 85 87 Virginia ...... 903 = 1,469 26 29° Wyoming ........... 134 120-120 35.0 35.0 88.0 «= 4,690 = 4,200 4,560 
Georgia ......+5 26 «23 «88 «68791 West Virginia.. 1,036 1,266 14 18 = Colorado ..........++ 214 195 189 27.0 24.0 29.0 5,778 4,680 5,481 
ae 35 44 75 95 89 North Carolina. 681 845 52 57 New Mexico 36 54 30 20.0 28.0 22.0 720 1,512 660 7 
TE <e5668 00 119 125 81 96 90 South Carolina. 199 356 2 2 Arizona . Ad : -* . ‘ : 12 15 17 30.0 35.0 36.0 360 525 612 
Illinois ....... 62 71 84 95 91 Georgia ....... 400 565 14 a. 60 54 51 41.0 40.0 42.0 2,820 2,160 2.142 o 
Michigan ....... 178 194 88 92 90 ae 57 64 4 3 Nevada ah: ae ae 2 2 2 40.0 32.0 40.0 80 64 80 
Wisconsin ...... | 288 238 89 94 92 EN oeass5aaxe 4,033" 5,149 6 - ee eras cet arses 170 119 143 49.0 40:0 47.0 8,330 4,760 6.72 
Minnesota ...... 409 409 88 91 90 Indiana ....... 2,477 3,040 24 26 Washington oa ee 254 229 183 44.0 43.0 50.0 11,176 9,847 9,150 
6 ae 31 31 90 93 94 Illinois ....... 3,621 5,092 41 renee 220 304 310 33.0 29.0 34.0 10,560 81816 10.540 
eee 24 25 82 94 88 Michigan ..... 4,150 4,748 44 56 California i Liriadderhae 151 156 147 34.7 32.5 28.5 5.240 5,070 4.190 
North Dakota... 1,381 1,450 85 86 83 Wisconsin eee 5,742 6,989 301 297 POUEEOERIR ses ssesces 34.7 . 28.6 s é 
South Dakota .. 154 169 85 86 83 Minnesota ..... 2,977 4,818 1,492 2,826 72 7 2 2 5,006 
Nebraska ....... 274 252 92 89 90 ae Nae 3,805 5,357 252 324 United States ..44,872 44,177 42,227 33.2 28.2 28.3 1,487,550 1,246,848 1,195,006 
0 ee 45 45 87 81 84 i ere 3,531 5,185 117 176 
Kentucky ....... 14 14 85 92 90 en Dakota... 1,365 1,943 818 1,700 
Tennessee ...... 26 27 87 92 88 South Dakota.. 1,366 2,269 926 3,311 
SE csc eave 14 13 80 74 78 Nebraska ..... 3,283 4,145 1,644 3.056 UNITED STATES—BUCKWHEAT CROP AND ACREAGE 
Oklahoma ...... 22 22 85 78 84 Kansas ....... 2,707 4,246 640 1,231 
Arkansas ....... 1 1 85 85 87 Kentucky ..... 1,525 1,871 29 45 Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States buckwheat acreage, yield per 
Montana ....... 134 161 92 93 82 Tennessee ..... 1,766 1,762 62 60 acre, and total production, by states and calendar years: 
WHYOMMAMM ccccccs 51 41 92 90 88 Alabama ...... 483 595 18 16 
Colorado ....... 85 85 74 77 86 Mississippi .... 499 515 33 36 7— Acreage, acres——, -—Production, bus— 
New Mexico .... 1 1 62 = pa — tenes ‘ +4 . pony on ais 000’s omitted -~Yield per acre, bus— 000’s omitted 
ee 4 4 15 a eee , R State— 1925 1926 192 927 
A gE 3 s 08 88 Oklahoma ..... 883 901 439 554 SREP er 14 15 id ee 38.0 re Mocs rH 333 
Washington .... 22 22 96 96 88 Arkansas ..... 667 730 133 146 New Hampshire ....... 1 o¥% ee 24.0 ése ive 24 se “as 
Oregon .......5. 10 «610 93 «96 «(94 Montana ...... 2,063 2,706 314 RR ER a re 3 3 2 22.0 23.0 26.0 66 69 52 
———_ —_sem=s WOME ..... 1,326 1,271 372 450 Massachusetts .......... 1 hae pie 19.0 is sie 19 ‘ 
GD, Mates ..... 3,670 3,802 86.3 89.3 87.7 Colorado ...... 2,905 2,711 360 396 ~=Connecticut ............ 2 was nas 20.0 ey ka 40 ae ~ 
New Mexico .. 435 434 33 oe. Me WN Sac sc decane 239 190 213 19.0 18.9 21.0 4,541 3,591 4,473 
—— te eeaee r 641 672 6 10) New Jersey .........05: 3 2 1 21.0 18.0 21.0 63 36 21 
Kansas—Coarse Grain Crops aad tteeeees pt od we one He Pennsylvania .......... 194 190 210 «23.0. «19.0 28.5 = 4,462 «8,610 = 4,935 
NOVAGR ....++- en ee Err 3 2 2 16.0 16.0 18.5 48 32 37 
Corn, oats and rye harvested in Kansas, as Idaho ......... 2,768 3,151 121 162 Maryland .............. 7 8 8 24.0 20.2 22.0 168 162 176 
compiled by the state department of agricul- Washington ... 2,001 2,317 42 Rae 15 16 14 16.0 22.0 21.0 240 352 294 
ture, in bushels (000’s omitted): Oregon ....... 1,764 2,048 270 294 West Virginia ......... 34 36 40 18.0 19.0 22.0 612 684 880 
Corn Oats Rye California ..... 4,98¢ 6,166 166 196 North Carolina «..+..... 10 10 1014.0 © 22.0 20.0 140220200 
34,380 576 = ——, PROC RGARE ES 2 ; . ‘ 473 385 588 
35,122 480 U. States... .86,497 106,219 9,568 17,398 fsraiana ..........c0000s 20 20 24 18.2 16.0 17.0 264 320 408 
38,623 386 BEEN. 35s Coes cee eek 5 5 6 14.0 13.0 16.2 70 65 97 
ce Sane te ae Re BS 8 Hb BS Be Wt i 
34,653 381 eee ers . . - 2 
29,728 Se ne Eahed Bintee Ele ee Tee ic, «SS ceases 61 66 126 140 17.0 140 854 1,122 1,764 
40,041 1,240 (000’s omitted): . BOWE ccvtccvcvcesesesees 5 5 15 17.5 18.0 13.0 88 90 195 
68,693 1,732 : ee Ree oer: 1 1 1 14.0 15.0 20.0 14 15 20 
41,974 3,458 1927......... 106,219 North Dakota ......... 6 9 11 12.0 15.0 14.5 72 135 160 
50,482 2,257 1926.......... 86,497 South Dakota ......... 11 9 18 12.0 14.0 165.5 132 126 279 
60,612 1,298 1925.......... 85,717 Ea kt a 1 1 2 d00  -228.. 263 14 11 15 
29,177 737 :1924........4.. 97,622 a RR ERS ee 7 8 9 125 17.0 -16.0 88 136 144 
$4,304 1,892 1923.......... 89,250 GS Salacesunnsse 3 3 3 15.0 20.0 17.0 45 60 51 
45,348 2,193 1922 Cebdeucvebes 95,882 Pic Acad Bac ad Peace’ <a 
28,125 Seg =: 1981...... 0 82,379 United States ...... 747 694 832 18.7 18.3 19.4 18,994 12,676 16,182 
42,298 gaa. eer 87,855 
32,052 BER, ‘WRB sas donne 86,359 
53,993 sae 
i670? (861 Hesthnest—iiameat Gewp UNITED STATES—FLAXSEED CROP AND ACREAGE 
14,104 353 Department of Agriculture estimates of 
26.560 711 the flaxseed crop in the Northwest, by cal- Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States flaxseed acreage, yield per 
29,962 1,114 e@ndar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): acre, and total production, by states and calendar years: 
21,819 1,110 Minn. N. D. S.D. Totals Mont. 
28,025 2,962 1927... 7,343 10,184 5,940 23,467 2,438 -—Acreage, acres——, --Yield per acre, bus—. -——Production, bus— 
32,966 8,728 1926... 7,652 7,590 2,755 17,997 693 000’s omitted 000’s omitted 
20,806 2.955 1925... 7,400 9,496 38,801 20,697 1,098 State— 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
$1,169 1,945 1924... 8,117 15,920 4,718 28,750 2,140 Wisconsin ............. 11 11 9 13.8 12.0 13.2 152 132 119 
26,046 1,754 1928... 5,270 8,085 2,414 15,769 902 Minnesota ............. 740 814 157 10.0 9.4 9.7 7,400. 7,652 7,343 
21,702 2,162 1922... 3,100 4,845 1,539 9,484 ee AMINES Ji Sts Bin G sa esses 10 15 21 10.5 11.6 13.0 105 174 273 
seats 23,481 1,661 1921... 2,983 2,795 1,404 7,182 i ~~ eer cr 1 2 7 7.5 8.0 6.5 8 16 46 
| SESE 19,814 998 1920... 3,040 4,033 2,200 9,273 1,058 North Dakota .......... 1,461 1,380 1,242 6.5 5.5 8.2 9,496 7,590 10,184 
Bins 040460400065, $1,664 1,655 1919... 2,304 2,990 1,120 6,414 481 South Dakota ......... 559 475 594 6.8 5.8. 10.0 38,801 2,755 5,940 
TEE s os¢ cass vccee 18885 978 1918... 3,536 6,240 1,425 12,201 1,641 Nebraska .............. 6 7 7 9.0 8.7 10.0 54 61 70 
28,025 2,962 1917... 2,090 38,764 ae Oo Fe ee USP 45 38 31 6.8 6.9 5.5 306 262 170 
43,722 4,042 1916... 1,700 8,137 930 10,767 3,088 Montana ............... 244 165 239 4.5 4.2 10.2 1,098 693 2,438 
39,904 6,443 1915... 3,150 6/534 1,100 10,784 2,625 Colorado .............. 1 at as 4.5 ee San 4 oe maid 
29,175 2,274 1914... 2,980 6,972 750 10,652 2,400 — —  ——_ —i— 
47,922 6,850 1913... 3,150 7,200 3,060 13,410 3,600 United States ..... 3,078 2,907 2,907 1.3 6.7 9.1 22,424 19,335 26,583 
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Our mills are located on direct line 
between best wheat sections and the 
flour markets, giving you advantage 
of lowest possible freights. 


Quality guaranteed and to run uniform 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO. 


Millers Since 1846, But Up to the Minute Ideas 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturing a Complete Line of Flours for the Particular Baker— 


WILLIAM TELL’S 


Master Bread Flour. 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 
Master Cracker Flour 


Each Specially Milled for 
the Kind of Baking 
Its Name Indicates 


Mills’ capacity 1,200 barrels daily—Large enough for service, small enough for personal interest and attention 








E. S. HALSTED 
& CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Bags and Bagging 


FLOUR SACKS A SPECIALTY 


Dealers in all kinds of Bags, New and Second Hand 





Halsted’s Patent Bag for Beef Quarters and Sheep 


OFFICE: 64 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephones: 2830-2831-2832 Whitehall 


Factory 78 Halladay Street, Jersey City 
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H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Successors to SHEFFIELD-KING MILLING Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
















UNITED STATES—BARLEY CROP AND ACREAGE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States barley acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, by states and calendar years: 


r--—Acreage, acres——,. --Yield per acre, bus— -—Production, bus—, 
000's omitted 





State— 1925 
BEMERO cvccccccccccseces 3 
VOFMMORt .cccccccccccses 6 
Sew BEER cccccccccscce 157 
New Jersey ....-.+5-05% 1 
Pennsylvania ........+.. 15 
BEGSUIRME ccccccccsccece 12 
VirSimin .cccccccccessse 16 
North Carolina ........ 10 
Gc eenccevcccccecs 110 
TMGIANR cocccccccsccsecs 32 
BUBIMOID occcccccccvccecse 315 
PEORMEMER ccccccccrceeses 129 
WUMUOGMMER ccc sccccsnce 461 
Minnesota .......6605055 1,098 
EOE cccscocecscccceceee 175 
i PPT PEL TLET TT 6 
North Dakota ......... 1,732 
South Dakota .......... 915 
POGUOOER cccvcvccveesee 233 
DONG cecveccvccscesce 380 
TEGMOMONY cocccscccccese 6 
WOMMORESS ce cccccccccces 22 
CE” Snes peveceeecesen 116 
OMIMROMA 2... cccccccece 126 
DEGMEBRR sccccccccccsns re 156 
i... MTeeREEREREL EL 34 
COMPRES ceccccccvcseves 410 
New Merico ...ccsccree 5 
MOOROED c600 ccc tesesies 20 
0 Peer rt 18 
POOTOGE ccccccccccocaers 8 
PETE ECCT TT 124 
Washington ......+ee0. 91 
CEE. ba videneanqeeede 96 
CORROGED 2c cc ccccecceve 1,050 

United States ...... 8,088 


UNITED STATES 


1926 1927 1925 
4 4 35.0 

6 6 32.0 

179 188 29.0 
1 2 27.0 

18 21 25.5 
10 9 33.0 

14 13 26.0 
15 20 23.0 
116 155 31.0 
23 28 23.0 
302 453 33.0 
133 186 24.5 
521 620 36.8 
1,307 1,503 30.0 
268 456 31.3 
9 7 31.0 
1,472 1,663 22.5 
778 1,089 26.0 
227 246 24.3 
266 452 16.0 
7 6 26.0 

40 42 23.0 
174 195 7.2 
110 79 14.0 
150 195 21.0 
42 59 33.0 
380 456 21.0 
8 8 17.0 

25 20 35.0 
20 30 43.0 

7 9 48.0 
112 129 44.0 
64 58 34.0 
82 91 33.0 
1,080 994 31.0 
7,970 9,492 26.8 








1927 
27.0 
29.0 
29.0 
37.0 
28.0 
30.5 
26.0 
24.0 


000's omitted 


1925 1926 1927 
105 120 108 
192 180 174 

4,553 6,066 56,452 
27 33 74 
383 486 588 
396 343 274 
416 434 338 
230 390 480 

$3,410 3,712 4,185 

736 575 666 

10,395 9,362 13,364 

3,160 3,790 5,301 
16,965 17,974 21,390 
32,940 32,675 45,090 

5,478 8,174 14,318 

186 216 161 
38,970 21,050 42,406 
23,790 7,858 32,670 

5,662 4,699 17,577 
6,080 3,032 6,695 

156 231 162 

506 1,200 798 

835 66,090 3,120 

1,764 ,970 1,304 

3,276 3,600 6,435 
1,122 1,386 2,124 
8,610 6,080 10,032 

85 208 144 

700 875 700 

774 800 1,410 

384 280 405 

5,456 4,144 6,676 
$3,094 2,176 2,436 
8,168 2,296 8,185 
82,550 32,400 27,335 





28.0 216,554 184,905 265,577 


POTATO CROP AND ACREAGE 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States potato acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, by states and calendar years: 


r-—Acreage, acres——, --Yield per acre, bus— 


WHITE POTATOES 


000's omitted 





State— 1925 
MAING cocccccccscsccccce 135 
New Hampshire ......... 11 
Vermont ...cccccccccccee 19 
Massachusetts .......--.+-+ 14 
Rhode Island .........+- 2 
Connecticut .....cseccess 15 
New York ...cccccccvcces 270 
New JOPSCY cccccccccsecs 55 
Pennsylvania ......-++++:+ 202 
DOIAWETO ccccccccccccece 6 
MarylanG .cccccsccccccecs 37 
Virmimin cocccccccccvccce 130 
West Virginia .........+- 47 
North Carolina .........+. 58 
South Carolina .......... 25 
GOOFBIA occccccccsccccses 17 
PROPIGR ccccccccccescscce 23 
GEO cccccccccvcccececese 113 
Tn@§ane ..ccccccscccscese 50 
BURIMOID ccc ccccccccvvecece 72 
Michigan ....cccccceseves 237 
Wisconsin ...ccsccccvcces 211 
Minnesota ....ccccccccces 276 
TOWR ccccccccccccccceces 83 
Mieswouri ...ccccccccccvese 76 
North Dakota ......++.+. 104 
South Dakota ......-++.++- 61 
Nebraska ...cesceecesees 84 
HEGMSRS ccccccccscccccecs 54 
Kentucky 46 
Tennessee 37 
Alabama .....-eeees 25 
Mississippi 11 
Louisiana 30 
TOXAS wccccccccccsecsecses 26 
Oklahoma ....ccceeseeees 39 
Arka@nBas ....screcceveece 28 
MOntana ..cccreseescsece 35 
WYOMING ..cccccessecees 12 
Colorado ...ccccccccssecs 80 
THROM ccccccccccccscscvcce 15 
NeOVAGR ..ccccccccccveccs 4 
BERD cccccccccccseccenes 73 
Washington ......+eeee0% 56 
OPOMOM ceocccccccccevceces 40 
California ..ccceeeeeeeees 43 

United States ..... 3,092 


r-— Acreage, acres——, --Yield per acre, bus— 








1926 1927 1925 
127 142 250 
11 12 145 
20 21 125 
13 14 140 
3 2 140 
14 15 135 
248 270 86 
50 57 106 
198 220 123 
6 6 64 
39 43 73 
134 130 90 
47 53 87 
67 72 78 
29 29 96 
19 17 49 
24 29 124 
107 116 106 
48 53 83 
61 64 60 
249 289 103 
230 260 112 
298 328 97 
74 78 63 
81 85 57 
94 113 72 
55 66 65 
73 84 75 
43 49 67 
47 52 60 
35 39 56 
29 33 57 
12 12 67 
36 41 60 
30 35 53 
43 45 72 
32 29 60 
35 40 108 
13 17 120 
84 113 183 
17 22 160 
5 6 170 
91 115 196 
67 79 155 
45 52 104 
43 52 159 
3,122 3,505 104.6 


SWEET POTATOES 


000’s omitted 


State— 1925 
New Jersey ...ccscsseees 16 
Delaware ...sseeeeeeeees 8 
Maryland ...ccccsccccece 9 
Virginia ...cccccccvcccces 37 
West Virginia ........... 3 
North Carolina ........+. 80 
South Carolina ......... 52 





Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

TOWER cccccccccccccvevcsces 

MisMOUTI 2c ccccccccccccce 10 

KANSAS .nccccccccccscecs 3 

Kentucky 14 

Tennessee 36 

Alabama .... 65 

Mississippi 62 

Louisiana 72 

Ee Trerr Tr rir 84 

Oklahoma ......ccsecsees 20 

APKANBAS 2... cccceccccess 36 

California ....ccccccscese 9 

New Mexico .......s.e0- ee 

APIBZONE ...cccccccveveces es 
United States ....... 779 





1926 1927 1925 
17 15 117 
9 8 110 
11 11 129 
43 43 108 
3 3 92 
84 89 88 
47 53 55 
110 132 47 
28 29 85 
3 3 115 

3 2 108 
13 10 88 
3 3 109 
10 12 95 
4 3 116 
17 16 90 
50 48 90 
65 75 70 
55 69 96 
79 99 80 
92 1338 73 
24 23 94 
34 38 85 
12 12 112 
1 1 eee 

2 1 eee 
819 931 80.0 


1926 
290 
165 
155 
165 
150 
155 
117 
145 
112 


113.5 


1926 


150 


101.0 


1927 
226 
150 
155 
100 
110 
109 
106 
161 
120 
119 
122 
152 
113 
102 
105 

73 
105 
105 

95 


153 





--~Production, bus— 
000’s omitted 


1926 1926 1927 
33,750 36,830 32,092 
1,595 1,815 1,800 
2,375 3,100 3,255 
1,960 2,015 1,400 
280 450 220 
2,025 2,170 1,635 
23,200 29,016 28,620 
5,830 7,250 9,177 
24,846 22,176 26,400 
384 61 714 
2,701 8,510 6,246 
11,700 11,656 19,760 
4,089 4,982 56,989 
4,524 6,325 7,368 
2,400 3,219 3,034 
833 1,197 1,241 
2,852 2,832 3,045 
11,978 10,058 12,180 
4,150 3,840 5,035 
4,320 4,880 5,376 
24,411 29,880 23,120 
23,632 27,140 23,920 
26,772 29,800 33,128 
6,229 56,846 6,396 
4,332 6,480 17,055 
7,488 7,520 11,526 
3,965 3,300 7,590 
6,300 5,329 8,904 
3,618 3,913 5,390 
2,760 4,512 4,732 
2,072 2,730 3,432 
1,425 2,030 2,475 
737 852 936 
1,800 2,196 2,665 
1,378 2,100 2,310 
2,808 2,860 2,925 
1,680 1,920 1,972 
3,780 2,975 6,400 
1,440 1,456 2,414 
14,640 11,760 16,046 
2,400 2,465 2,970 
680 700 780 
14,308 16,198 24,380 
8,680 10,720 13,430 
4,160 4,500 6,240 
6,837 6,923 7,956 





114.7 323,465 354,328 402,149 


1927 
126 
110 
144 
135 
110 


100.9 


-——Production, bus— 
000’s omitted 





1925 1926 1927 
1,872 2,465 1,890 
880 1,251 880 
1,161 1,815 1,584 
3,996 5,375 5,805 
276 330 330 
7,040 7,560 10,146 
2,860 3,760 65,300 
5,170 9,460 10,560 
2,465 2,800 2,668 
345 315 399 
216 330 224 
1,056 1,430 1,030 
327 309 270 
950 1,120 1,344 
348 516 408 
1,260 2,040 1,488 
3,240 6,150 4,704 
4,550 6,500 7,350 
5,952 5,720 17,728 
5,760 7,110 9,702 
6,132 8,556 11,970 
1,880 2,520 2,438 
3,060 3,672 4,408 
1,008 1,164 1,080 
eee 135 102 
300 120 

62,319 82,703 93,928 


April 4, 1928 






Seeding in the Northwest 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
by investigation, has ascertained that in— 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Seeding commences the latter part of 


United States—Cotton Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States cotton acreage (in acres 
000’s omitted) and production (in bales of 
500 lbs, 000’s omitted) in 1926 and 1927: 








Acreage—, Produc 
March, and becomes general about April 1. State— i926 {927 aan SI 
In the southeastern part, it is completed Virginia ...... 101 67 51 32 
April 15-20, and in other parts about May 1. North Carolina. 2,023 1,727 1,213 857 
South Carolina. 2,732 2,241 1,008 735 
MINNESOTA Georgia ....... 3,412 1,496 1,100 
In central and southern parts, seeding pd gy Aw cht 109 B an 17 
commences latter part of March, and be- . snaps 943 iat 104 
comes general about April 15. In the south- pin ney 3.225 1 as 345 
ern part of the state approximately 50 per Mississi eens 3.76 3.338 1.888 1,200 
cent of the seeding is completed April 15-20, 7 a ie + dled 1'960 1.660 330 1,340 
and in the central part about 35 per cent at wen eee s0ens 18'363 16270 5,625 545 
the same time. In the southern half, seed- Olah 0 se gla 4912 3.433 ton 4,280 
ing is completed about May 1, and in other Sahn veuee 3782-30465 Pie oa 
parts May 1 New Mexico... 120 95 75 70 
Arizona ....... 167 187 122 9 
NORTH DAKOTA *California .... 160 128 131 ee 
Seeding commences April 1 and becomes’ All other ..... 48 20 17 1 
general in southern part April 18-20. Seed- —t 
ing becomes general throughout the state U. States....47,653 40,168 17,977 12,789 


from April 20 to 28, and is completed about 


*Not includin roduction in Lower Calj- 
May 12. & DP Cali 


fornia (old Mexico). 





UNITED STATES—AGGREGATE CROP-VALUE COMPARISONS 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the total value of 22 crops—corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, all hay, tobacco, lint cotton, 
beans, broom corn, grain sorghums, hops, oranges, clover seed, peanuts, cranberries, apples 
—in the United States, by states, 1919-23 (average), 1919 (census), 1926 and 1927; the value 
of all crops in 1919 (census); and the hypothetical value of all crops in other years, based 


upon ratio of the 22 crops to all crops in census year (values in thousands of dollars; i.e., 
000’s omitted): 





Value, all ‘Value 22 crops———————, Hypothetical value all crops 
crops, 1919 1919-23 1919 1919-23 
State— census av’ge census 1926 1927 av’ge 1926 1927 

eee 100,152 57,948 91,982 74,648 53,930 62,987 81,139 58,620 
N. Hampshire... 23,610 17,883 18,479 15,444 14,670 22,637 19,549 18,570 
VOCMORE oc cccee 48,000 36,434 36,835 32,440 28,209 47,317 42,130 36,635 
Massachusetts .. 53,701 37,096 36,601 30,811 30,336 54,553 45,310 44,612 
Rhode Island... 5,340 3,304 3,680 3,170 2,608 4,788 4,594 8,780 
Connecticut 44,473 39,274 36,006 80,240 29,304 48,486 37,333 86,178 
New York ..... 417,047 270,338 321,598 219,355 200,197 361,088 284,887 259,996 
New Jersey .... 87,484 46,687 61,273 37,184 36,020 66,696 53,120 50,029 
Pennsylvania 409,969 264,914 350,991 228,854 214,212 308,040 260,295 249,084 
Delaware ...... 23,059 12,862 16,516 10,456 11,674 17,864 14,522 16,214 
Maryland ..... + 110,166 63,321 88,066 55,818 56,277 79,151 69,772 70,346 
VEPGIMER cccccce 292,824 177,624 247,463 148,646 155,265 208,969 168,995 182,665 
West Virginia... 96,537 69,090 78,143 59,962 68,671 85,296 74,027 72,433 
North Carolina. 503,229 338,508 438,892 278,798 314,596 389,090 320,457 361,605 
South Carolina.. 437,122 210,556 360,025 115,082 187,294 256,776 140,344 167,432 
GOOPPia ccccccce 540,614 241,335 430,270 169,443 200,548 301,669 211,804 250,685 
PRETEND scccccce 80,257 46,176 49,521 53,205 64,979 74,477 85,815 88,676 
Ce. cesccevees 607,038 308,517 526,943 261,612 232,119 354,617 300,703 266,803 
Indiana ........ 497,230 256,265 449,079 202,495 192,473 284,739 224,994 213,859 
Illinois ........ 864,738 456,887 797,893 360,048 354,248 496,616 391,357 385,052 
Michigan ...... 404,015 221,746 329,651 205,951 186,646 270,422 251,160 227,617 
Wisconsin ..... 445,348 261,754 360,404 248,992 247,837 323,158 301,225 305,972 
Minnesota ..... 506,020 289,625 450,327 290,122 288,760 325,421 325,980 324,449 
Doe 890,391 467,912 820,126 405,744 461,587 608,600 441,026 501,725 
Missouri ....... 559,048 302,347 496,261 245,995 242,689 339,716 276,399 272,684 
N. Dakota ..... 801,783 199,078 278,315 176,920 252,723 216,389 192,304 274,699 
S. Dakota ..... 311,007 196,204 288,376 113,245 223,975 210,972 121,769 240,833 
Nebraska ...... 519,730 299,478 491,338 241,683 359,878 $15,240 254,403 378,819 
Kansas ........ 588,923 335,772 536,408 303,382 329,956 368,980 333,387 362,578 
Kentucky ...... 347,339 233,528 310,224 154,934 150,453 262,391 174,083 169,048 
Tennessee ...... 318,285 188,812 263,797 149,879 150,993 227,484 180,577 181,919 
Alabama ...... 304,349 187,007 246,271 140,348 182,597 230,873 178,263 225,428 
Mississippi ..... 336,207 183,616 278,539 156,215 187,595 221,224 188,211 226,018 
Louisiana ...... 206,182 112,531 147,290 96,292 163,063 168,494 185,623 145,159 
WORD vadcevies 1,071,542 692,414 885,955 620,008 605,696 834,284 626,510 729,754 
Oklahoma ..... 550,085 276,116 479,314 263,789 289,058 317,375 303,206 274,779 
Arkansas ...... 340,813 193,310 283,175 154,526 160,605 232,904 186,176 193,500 
Montana ....... 69,975 77,290 60,058 96,947 139,029 89,872 112,729 161,662 
Wyoming ...... 30,271 29,200 26,528 26,647 28,679 33,182 30,281 32,590 
Colorado ....... 181,065 102,722 137,660 82,717 93,878 135,161 108,838 123,524 
New Mexico 40,620 27,803 31,093 26,800 22,747 36,108 34,805 29,542 
BOIOOME 2c 0cccce 42,481 28,124 35,478 22,253 28,621 33,481 26,492 33,954 
DE 64 VOG64 00 . 27,626 40,901 25,796 25,990 39,466 36,851 37,129 
Nevada 10,336 13,439 8,685 7,827 10,767 9,047 8,153 
Idaho 79,983 111,940 82,611 95,286 90,890 93,876 108,280 
Washington 227,212 142,196 185,667 120,853 138,957 173,410 147,382 169,460 
rrr 131,885 81,060 99,095 67,017 80,304 108,080 89,356 107,072 
California ...... 589,757 244,551 315,091 244,275 235,015 452,872 452,361 435,213 





U. States..14,755,365 8,447,160 12,442,977 7,045,327 7,646,974 10,083,017 8,438,457 9,114,845 





CAUSES OF CROP DAMAGE 


Percentage by which various causes of crop damage have reduced the normal produc- 
tion, estimated as 100, to production actually harvested, as reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 
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WHEAT CORN 
36.8 21.9 68 189 36 3.6 O97 82.8. 000. 1936... 19.9 1.4 1.0 1.4 4 #6217 #+1.4 27.2 
9.4 2.3 3.6 6 1.6 31 3.6 31.9..... 1034...... 11.2 10.7 9.7 5 4 2.6 4.6 39.7 
8.6 4.0 4.0 BS 426 66 36 S86.B.cces 1038...00. 9.9 4.2 2.7 -7 6 32.4 3.9 28.4 
13.1 2.0 0.6 1.4 3.4 8.4 48 28.7..... . | eee 14.2 23 0.2 1.0 0.4 3.0 1.9 23.0 
13.3 2.0 1.8 8.6 6.2 3.6 3.6 $83.1..... ae 10.6 1.1 0.2 1.0 0.8 3.4 1.6 18.7 
$2 3.38 21.0 £6 8.8 €.6 6.4 83.3..... Pree 5.4 3.3 0.7 0.3 0.8 3.6 2.8 15.9 
12.3 6.2 13 3.9 10.3 2.6 2.2 37.6..... Jo ae 10.8 7.3 0.1 1.0 0.4 $3.1 2.7 25.4 
14.6 0.38 8.8 3.0 1.6 1.1 2.4 26.7..... (| ee 22.1 0.9 2.0 6.3 0.3 2.6 3.5 37.7 
19.1 6.4 132.8 216 6.7 6.7 8.60 96.8...:. BOTT. nace 12.1 2.9 18.6 1.2 0.38 1.4 2.4 33.8 
6.9 3.8 6.1 2.7 12.6 4.0 3.6 88.7..... 1916.... 18.6 6.8 1.7 1.7 08 20 4.7 34.7 
13 7.3 1.3 06.2 3.4 3.6 3.8 19.7..... ee 3.0 11.9 6.9 0.2 0.3 2.1 5.5 29.9 
10.7 3.1 4.0 1.7 6.1 8.0 2.7 30.8..... Average... 11.8 6.0 3.8 1.4 4 2.6 3.2 28.2 
OATS BARLEY 

15.2 1.2 13 1.0 1.3 4 1.6 15.8 1.7 18 19 1.1 4 °=1.9 24.6 
5.6 3.5 1.2 3 41.4 6 2.8 14.2 1.3 8 6 9 9 2.9 21.6 
10.1 3.7 16 1.5 3.0 1.0 3.1 10.7 1.2 os 22 38 9 2.4 20.8 
14.6 3.8 0.4 1.4 3.2 1.8 2.4 13.6 1.8 0.8 16 1.3 1.4 2.8 22.2 
18.3 2.3 2.6 6.9 6.2 2.1 2.5 20.2 1.4 13 66 2.9 138 2.3 36.0 
6.4 2.7 0.4 0.9 2.3 1.4 32.3 10.4 2.2 0.4 2.0 3.0 1.8 2.4 21.7 
11.56 65.7 0.4 2.8 49 2.2 2.4 4 18.0 3.4 0.2 3.8 6.3 4.3 3.5 38.5 
23.5 66 28 216 22 6.8 3.8 DET. sc0 1918...... 20.7 0.4 0.7 3.3 0.6 1.6 2.5 28.8 
21.8 213 3.7 1.60 68 6.4 19 48.8..... 1917...... 266 0.8 1.0 23 0.6 0.4 2.0 33.6 
10.1 4.0 0.6 2.8 6.1 1.8 8.8 27.23.....1916...... 8.0 3.4 0.7 6.0 865 0.7 4.3 30.6 
1.4 8.6 0.4 0.1 2.1 0.38 8.6 16.3.....1915...... 1.3 3.2 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.2 8.4 10.0 
10.3 3.6 12 18 2.9 1.2 2.5 23.4.....Average.. 14.4 1.9 soe Ee. ae 8.8 (86.¢ 
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“WINGOLD” 
“GOLDEN LION” 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours 


“BOXER” 





“WINONA” 
“NORMANO” 


“WINGOLD” Feeds 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 
































Freight, Custom House, Ship and Insurance Brokers 
Correspondence Solicited 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS ) 
| 


SHIPPING AGENTS fo the VW 
FLOUR TRADE 


Barr Shipping Corporation A! 4 \(\ 


HARRY K. BARR, PRE: 


New Yor GW Y. Bt We = J 









































Millers and Exporters 


The RAYMOND-HADLEY 


COMPANY, INc. 
HOLT & CO., INC. 


44. WHITEHALL St., NEW YORK 





Brands: 
- ORLANDO INVICTA 
SHAWMUT IMPERIAL CROWN 
RED STAR AZ D’OUROS 


TWO CITIES HOLT No. 1 : 
GUARDIAN, Etc. LORD BALTIMORE, Etc. 


CABLE ADDRESSES 


“HADNEW” “HOLTCHEN” 


* ALL CODES USED 














86 


When Crops Are Harvested 


Usual percentage of crops harvested in 
months indicated, based upon estimates of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates: 





cr Per cent ‘ 

Wheat— June July Aug. Sept. 
New York .......0+% ee 78 20 2 
Pennsylvania ........ 3 90 7 oo 
Virginia ..ccccccccces 68 $1 1 oe 
ORIO .cccccccccccccce 16 84 1 oe 
UmGlamea .occcccccccce 34 63 3 oe 
BRON cocccccseccece 36 59 6 oe 
Michigan ......sse006 ee 76 23 2 
Minnesota .....-..+++- 21 76 3 


Missouri .......+++0+% 61 38 1 
North Dakota ee 





South Dakota ....... oe 31 66 3 
Nebraska .....+.+e+55 3 92 6 
KOMGAS «ccccccccccccs 49 61 oe 
Oklahoma .......6e6. 70 28 
TORR ccccccsevececce 70 23 oe ee 
Montana .....seeeee » ws 17 60 23 
Washington ......... oe 26 55 19 
United States ... 22.0 42.3 28.4 6.5 
Oats— 
New York ...ccessoee os 20 70 10 
Pennsylvania ........ $1 64 6 
ORO ccocccccers 69 41 ee 
Indiana 2 72 26 ee 
Illinois ....... 4 80 16 os 
Wisconsin 31 67 2 
Minnesota 35 62 3 
TOWR cccccccccccesece 1 80 19 oe 
North Dakota ....... ee 8 70 22 
South Dakvta ........- ee 43 65 2 
Nebraska ...... eccece 1 79 20 eo 
Kaneas ....cccccccces 27 73 oe 
Oklahoma ......++++. 60 39 
TOROS occcccccssceces 64 24 1 on 
Montana ....seeeeree ee 9 61 30 
United States ... 7.9 62.9 34.2 3.8 
Barley— 
Wisconsin ........4+5 67 33 ee 
Minnesota .......+065 $e 69 29 2 
North Dakota ........ ee 25 68 7 
South Dakota ........ «+. 70 28 2 
California ......++.++ 33 41 18 3 
United States ... 8.2 61.6 33.9 4.9 
Rye— 
New York ....ccccsee 1 76 22 1 
Pennsylvania ......+.+ 5 87 8 ee 
EmGIaMA ccccccccceces 38 59 3 ee 
Michigan .....eeeeee% 1 76 23 ee 
Wisconsin ......+++65 2 78 20 ee 
Minnesota .......+0++ 3 84 13 ee 
North Dakota ....... es 65 35 oe 
South Dakota ........ 1 82 17 o' 
Nebraska .......+05 ° 9 85 6 ee 
United States 11.3 71.6 16.3 0.7 
Buckwheat— 
New York ....... ° ee o* 4 69 
Pennsylvania .......-+ ee ee 3 68 
Michigan ........%-6- oe ee 3 64 
United States ... .. 0.8 6.7 64.9 
Flaxseed— 
Minnesota ......++0+5 os 6 60 41 
North Dakota ....... ee 28 62 
South Dakota ....... ee 4 37 5 
Montana ..... edeeces ee a 30 59 
United States ... 0.1 3.0 31.6 66.5 
Rice— 
Louisiana ......++++. 1 22 45 
TORAS ccccccccccceces ee 2 23 30 
Arkansas ......++e+- ° ee ee 1 28 
California ...cceces ee ee ee 5 
United States ... .. 0.9 15.3 33.0 
Texas harvests 7 per cent of its wheat 


crop in May, and Oklahoma 2 per cent; % 
of 1 per cent of the country’s wheat crop 
is harvested in May, and 3-10 of 1 per cent 
in October. One per ceat of the country’s 
oats crop (11 per cent of the Texas crop and 
1 per cent of Oklahoma’s) is harvested in 
May, and 2-10 of 1 per cent in October, Of 
the barley crop, 1.2 per cent (5 per cent of 
California’s crop) is harvested in May, and 
2-10 of 1 per cent in October. Of the rye 
crop, 2-10 of 1 per cent is harvested in May, 
and 7-10 of 1 per cent (1 per cent of New 
York’s crop) in October. Of the buckwheat 
crop, 26.7 per cent is harvested in October 
and 9-10 of 1 per cent in November, Of the 
flax crop, 8.9 per cent is harvested in Oc- 
tober. Of the rice crop, 33.8 per cent is 
harvested in October, 14.6 per cent in No- 
vember, and 2.4 per cent in December. 





United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





lon Barley———.__ --Buckwheat— 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1927.....% 9,492 266 28 832 16 19 
1926 - 7,970 185 23 694 13 18 
OC ee 8,088 217 27 747 14 19 
1924..... 6,925 182 26 745 13 18 
1923 7,836 198 25 739 #414 = «19 
1922..... 7,817 182 26 764 #156 19 
BOBL. voce 7,414 155 21 680 14 21 
1920..... 7,600 189 26 7)06hUhlhlC 
1919..... 6,720 148 22 700 #614 ~= «21 
1928..... 9,740 256 26 1,027 ee 
| Ae 8,933 212 24 924 16 0617 
1016..... 7,757 182 24 828 12 14 
1926 ...00 7,148 229 32 769 #16 20 
ee 7,565 195 26 792 #417 ~= «#21 
TOUS. w20. 7,499 178 24 805 14 17 
2918..... 7,530 224 30 841 19 «823 
A922...0- 7,627 160 21 8838 18 321 
ae 7,748 174 22 860 18 20 
1908... .0- 7,698 173 22 878 15 17 
1908..... 6,646 167 26 803 16 20 
1907..... 6,448 154 24 800 14 18 
1906..... 6,324 179 28 789 #415 «#419 
1905... 5,096 137 27 760 #15 19 
1004..... 5,146 140 27 794 #16 19 














Wheat Yield per Acre 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Yield of wheat per acre in various coun- 
tries, as reported by the United States De- 


partment 


U. States 
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of Agriculture on 
official reports, in bushels: 


Austria 
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15.8 18.5 
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14.4 18.8 

ee 16.0 
ee 20.5 
ee 13.0 
eee 16.5 
oo 16.4 
coe 18.9 
19.6 19.8 
19.3 20.6 
20.7 20.3 
19.3 15.6 
14.2 22.0 
17.6 19.5 
14.9 23.5 
21.8 20.4 
18.5 20.8 





United States—Crops and Value 
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Department of Agriculture estimates of 
acreage, yield per acre, and farm value Dec. 
1 (000's omitted in total crop and acreage): 


Winter 
wheat— Acres 
1927.... 37,872 
1926.... 86,987 
1925.... 31,234 
1924.... 35,656 
1923.... 39,618 
1922. 42,358 
1921. 43,414 
1920.... 40,016 
1919. 50,494 
1918. 37,130 
1917. 27,257 
1916.... 34,709 
1915.... 41,308 
Spring wheat— 
1927.... 20,711 
1926.... 19,350 
1925.... 21,021 
1924.... 16,879 
1923. 20,141 
1922 19,959 
1921 20,282 
1920 21,127 
1919 25,200 
1918 22,061 
1917. 17,832 
1916 17,607 
1915 19,161 
All wheat— 
1927.... 58,583 
1926.... 56,337 
1926.... 52,265 
1924.... 52,535 
1923.... 59,659 
1922.... 62,317 
1921.... 68,696 
1920.... 61,143 
1919.... 75,694 
1918 59,181 
1917 45,089 
1916 52,316 
1915 60,469 
Corn— 
1927 98,914 
1926... 99,713 
1925. 101,359 
1924. 100,863 
1923 104,324 
1922 102,846 
1921 103,740 
1920. 101,699 
1919. 97,170 
1918 104,467 
1917 116,730 
1916... 105,296 
1915. 106,197 
Oats— 
1927.... 42,227 
1926 - 44,177 
1925. 44,872 
1924. 42,110 
1923 40,981 
1922. 40,790 
1921. 45,495 
1920 42,491 
1919 40,359 
1918 44,349 
1917 43,553 
1916 41,527 
1915. 40,996 


-——_Crop——_,, 
Bus Total 
acre bus 
14.6 645,091 
17.0 760,406 
12.9 401,734 
16.7 592,259 
14.5 571,959 
13.8 586,878 
13.8 600,316 
15.3 610,597 
15.1 760,377 
15.2 565,099 
15.1 412,901 
13.8 480,553 
16.3 673,947 
15.4 329,603 
10.5 235,548 
13.1 274,695 
16.1 272,169 
11.2 . 225,422 
14.1 280,720 
10.6 214,589 
10.5 222,430 
8.2 207,602 
16.2 356,339 
12.5 223,754 
8.8 155,765 
18.4 351,854 
14.9 974,694 
14.8 995,954 
12.9 676,429 
16.5 864,428 
13.4 797,381 
13.9 867,598 
12.8 814,905 
13.6 833,027 
12.8 967,979 
15.6 921,438 
14.1 636,655 
12.2 636,318 
17.0 1,025,801 
28.2 2,014,725 
27.0 1,729,457 
28.8 2,916,961 
22.9 2,309,414 
29.3 3,053,657 
28.3 2,906,020 
29.6 8,068,569 
31.5 3,208,584 
28.9 2,811,302 
24.0 2,502,665 
26.3 3,065,233 
24.4 2,566,927 
28.2 2,995,000 
28.3 537,276 
28.2 496,582 
33.2 1,487,550 
35.7 1,502,529 
31.9 1,305,883 
29.8 1,216,803 
23.7 1,078,341 
35.2 1,496,281 
29.3 1,184,030 
34.7 1,538,124 
36.6 1,592,740 
30.1 1,251,837 
37.8 1,549,030 
28.0 180,127 
23.2 106,237 
26.8 216,554 
26.2 181,575 
25.2 197,691 
24.9 182,068 
20.9 154,946 
24.9 189,332 
22.0 147,608 
26.3 256,225 
23.7 211,759 
23.5 182,309 
32.0 228,851 
16.0 49,945 
11.4 34,024 
11.7 46,456 
15.8 65,466 
12.2 63,077 
15.5 103,362 
13.6 61,675 
13.7 60,490 
12.0 76,483 
14.2 91,041 
14.6 62,933 
15.2 48,862 
17.3 54,050 





Value 
bu 
$1.168 
1.212 
1.479 
1.316 
-951 
1.047 
-951 


MILLER 





-——Crop——_,, 
Bus Total Value 
acre bus bu 
19.4 13,518 -835 
18.3 11,183 -882 
18.7 13,994 -888 
17.9 13,357 1.026 
18.9 13,965 -931 
19.1 14,564 -885 
20.9 14,207 812 
18.7 13,142 1.283 
20.6 14,399 1.461 
16.5 16,905 1.665 
17.3 16,022 1.600 
14.1 11,662 1.121 
19.6 15,056 -787 
9.1 49,373 1.857 
6.7 37,510 1.94 
7.3 22,424 2.265 
9.1 31,547 2.274 
8.5 17,060 2.107 
9.3 10,375 2.115 
7.2 8,029 1.451 
6.1 10,774 1.767 
4.8 7,256 4.383 
7.0 13,369 3.401 
4.6 9,164 2.966 
9.7 14,296 2.49 
10.1 14,030 1.74 
114.7 387,870 -964 
113.5 501,017 1.414 
104.6 323,465 1.868 
126.7 421,585 -625 
109.0 416,105 -781 
105.3 453,396 -581 
91.8 361,659 1,101 
110.3 403,296 1.145 
91.2 322,867 1.695 
95.9 411,860 1.193 
100.8 442,108 1,228 
80.5 286,953 1.461 
96.3 359,721 -617 
40.7 37,728 -938 
40.4 45,722 1.096 
37.5 33,309 1.538 
38.2 32,498 1.385 
37.7 33,717 1.102 
39.2 41,405 -931 
40.8 37,612 -952 
39.0 52,066 1.191 
39.5 41,985 2.666 








United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1927. 872 2,786 1,195 266 59 27 16 
1926. 831 2,692 1,247 185 41 19 13 
1925. 676 2,917 1,488 217 46 22 14 
1924. 864 2,309 1,503 182 «65 32 13 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 816 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60, 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «638 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 4 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 8633 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 8628 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 38630 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ° 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ee 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 ° 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 16 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 e 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 ° 12 





Grain Weights per Bushel 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the average weight of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley per measured bushel, by calendar years, 
in pounds: 


Oats Wheat Barley 
FORT. cede ccdccce 30.4 58.4 46.8 
BOSE. cccccccccce 30.9 59.1 45.9 
BOBS. cccccccceces 32.9 58.3 45.9 
1924... ° - 33.4 58.9 47.0 
1923..... ecce 88.1 57.4 45.3 
ROBB s ceccccsces - $2.0 57.7 46.2 
Fee 28.3 56.6 44.4 
BOBO. ccccccvecs - 33.1 57.4 46.0 
1919. ccccccccee S12 66.3 45.2 
1918. ccccccccce SEB 68.8 46.9 
WAT. cccccccccce B86 58.5 46.6 
1916. .ccccccccce S13 67.1 45.2 





United States—Per Capita Wheat Production 


Production and consumption of whéat in 
the United States for all purposes, per capita, 
1866-1920, as estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture: 


--Production—, Consumption 

oO 
& 7 a 
4 avs 24 33° 
s = = es 
& €&% 8&8 838 
Period begin- ©, S22, %, S8¢ 
ning with 52 Seas 52 ats 
July— o 2 a ao a 2 < ou 
1866-1874..... 6.208 0.308 5.048 81.3 
1875-1884..... 8.415 .248 5.908 70.2 
1885-1894..... 7.308 198 5.068 69.3 
1895-1904..... 8.605 176 6.330 73.6 
1905-1914..... 7.723 -161 6.210 80.4 
1915-1920..... 7.951 -138 5.804 73.0 
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United States—Farm Animals 
Number of farm animals in the Unjtea 
States on Jan. 1, as estimated by the De. 
partment of Agriculture (000's omitted): 


Horses Mules Milch cows 
| Ee 14,541 5,5 21,948 
Se 15,145 5,679 21,818 
tig base eas 15,830 5,739 22,188 
CO See 16,489 5,725 22,481 
BORO c ccevcesse 18,059 5,446 24,786 
dS 4ss0006 18,627 5,485 24,437 
Bn 00.006.6060 19,056 5,467 24,082 
BRERs ccccceces 19,208 5,455 23,594 
1920.......4.. 19,766 5,427 23,722 
ee 21,482 4,954 23,475 
1918 21,555 4,873 23,310 
4,723 22,894 
4,693 22,108 
Sheep Swine 
44,545 58,969 
41,846 5 

39,730 

38,112 

38,300 

37,223 

36,327 

37,452 

39,025 

48,866 

48,603 

47,616 

48,625 








United States—Live Stock Values 
Estimated average value per head of live 
stock on farms in the United States Jan. 1, 
1920-26, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture: 


Horses Milch cows Sheep 
ee $67.07 $77.43 $10.22 
SORES sc ccvenke 64.13 62.43 9.71 
Sear 65.50 57.34 10.51 
=r 64.24 50.67 9.70 
eS 64.45 52.16 7.87 
 ., SEREREE ES 69.83 50.83 7.51 
Bee ivecsege 70.54 50.98 4.80 
,. eee 84.31 64.22 6.30 
BOBS. .vccecers 96.51 85.86 10.47 

Mules Other cattle Swine 
., eee $79.60 eens $12.03 
are 74.49 coon 15.97 
ae 81.50 oes 15.2 
| eee 82.73 a0ses 12.39 
BEDS cccces 84.18 25.06 9.75 
Sree 85.94 25.57 11.58 
+t) } eee 88.09 23.79 10.10 
aaa 116.69 31.36 12.97 
eee 148.42 43.21 19.07 





World’s Wheat Harvest 

Significant of the universal use of wheat 
is the fact that in every month of the year 
there is a wheat harvest taking place in 
some part of the world. The months, to- 
gether with the countries in which wheat is 
being harvested, are shown below: 

January—Argentina, Uruguay, Chile and 
Australasia. 

February—Upper Egypt and southern In- 
dia. 


March—Egypt, Tripoli, Morocco and In- 
ia. 
April—Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Asia 


Minor, Syria, Cyprus and Mexico. 

May—Algeria, Tunis, central and southern 
Asia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Louisiana. 

June—lItaly, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Tur- 
key, southern France, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Arkansas, Texas, Virginia, Indiana, Ii- 
linois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

July—France, Austria, Hungary, Rouma- 
nia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
southern Russia, southern Germany, south- 
ern England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 

braska, Kansas and Oregon. 
August—Southern Canada, Russia, the 

United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 


land, Denmark, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Washington. 

September — Sweden, Norway, Siberia, 
northern Russia, Canada, North Dakota and 
Montana. 

October—Sweden, Norway, Finland, Scot- 
land, northern Russia, northern Canada and 
Alaska. 

November—Peru and South Africa. 

December—Burma and Argentina. 





Chicago—Wheat Corner Days 


Corners were run in wheat on the Chicago 
market as follows: 

1867—On May 18 prices were forced to 
$2.85, but closed at $2.16. 

1871—-August of this year prices were 
advanced to $1.30, but closed at $1.10%. 

1872—-During August wheat sold to $1.61, 
but closed at $1.19. 

1880—During May of this year wheat was 
$1.12@1.19, and closed at $1.14. 

1881—August of this year prices advanced 
from $1.19 to $1.38, and closed at $1.38. 

1882—-A corner was run in April, June, 
July and September. 

1887—In June the memorable Cincinnati 
combination to corner wheat developed. 
Prices were advanced from 80%c to 94%¢, 
but market collapsed and declined to 68c. 

1888—It was in September when a suc- 
cessful corner was run, wheat selling from 
89%c to $2—top prices reached the closing 
day. 

1898—In May wheat sold to $1.85, but not 
successful, and closed at $1.25. 

1902—In September a successful corner 
was run, wheat selling up to 95c, and closed 
at that figure. 

1909—In May a corner was run and the 
closing price was $1.34. 

1909—In September the market closed at 
$1.20, prices taking a sudden advance of 
about 14c the last day. 

1915—In September the market closed at 
$1.15%, prices advancing about 6c just be- 
fore the close of the session. 
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Tornado 
Insurance 


Expert Insurance Service 


Fire 


Insurance 


MEMBER MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


BUILT FOR BUSINESS 
== 23 Beaver Street== 


An excellently equipped office building 
opposite the New York Produce Ex- 
change, three minutes’ walk from all 
steamship offices and transit lines. 





Especially adapted for Steamship 
Agents, Freight and Flour Brokers. 


A long list of long time, 
satisfied tenants is our 
best recommendation... 


23-25 Beaver Street Corporation 

















Sheffield Elevator Company 








Shippers of ... . 


Choice Milling Wheat 


900-910 Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 
















PFEFFER MILLING CO. 


LEBANON, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


None Better 








EXPORT FLOUR 
INSURED 


ALL RISKS 


\ 


» THE SEA INSURANCE 
CO., Lip. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Our certificates of insurance are payable in case of loss at all 
large ports of the world, and we maintain for handling claims 
on flour a special organization which includes agents and 
surveyors at the principal flour ports of Europe for dealing 
with this commodity alone. 





CHUBB & SON manacers“”* 
5 and 7 South William Street NEW YORK 
1763 Insurance Exchange CHICAGO 





OricinaTors of ALL RISKS INsurRANCE ON FLOUR 
POLICIES OF THIS COMPANY ARE HELD BY ALL LEADING MILLERS 
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OFFICIAL CENSUS REPORTS ON THE MILLING AND BAKING INDUSTRIES 


A Section Giving Summaries of the Reports Made by the United States Bureau of the Census on the 
Milling and Baking Industries in the Years 1909, 1914, 1919, 1921, 1923 and 1925 


The Department of Commerce announces that, according to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures, taken in 1926, the flour mills and feed mills of the United 
States reported, for 1925, a total production valued at $1,298,014,788, an increase of 23.8 
per cent as compared with $1,048,577,459 for 1923, the last preceding census year. 

The mills covered by this report are merchant mills; that is, mills engaged primarily 
in the grinding or milling of purchased grain and the production for sale of flour, meal, 
and feed for live stock and poultry. No data are included for custom mills (grist mills) 
nor for establishments which manufacture food preparations of various kinds or mixed 
feeds for live stock or fowls, but which do not grind the grain from which these products 
are derived. 

Of the 4,413 mills reporting for 1925, 535 were located in Pennsylvania, 306 in Ohio, 
202 in New York, 245 in Virginia, 241 in Missouri, 215 in Indiana, 177 in Tennessee, 174 in 
Kansas, 168 in Kentucky, 167 in Michigan, 144 in Illinois, 127 in Minnesota, 118 in Nebraska, 
115 in North Carolina, 106 in Wisconsin, 95 in Maryland, 90 in Texas, 84 in Iowa, 81 in 
California, 76 in Washington, 73 in West Virginia, 68 in Oklahoma, 65 in Colorado, 62 in 
Oregon, and the remaining 579 in 24 other states and the District of Columbia. The 
decrease in the number of mills between 1925 and 1923 was due principally to the follow- 
ing causes: (1) A large number of mills the products of which in 1923 were valued at 
more than $5,000 reported less than $5,000 for 1925. (No statistics are tabulated at the 
biennial censuses for establishments having products below $5,000 in value.) (2) A con- 
siderable number of mills which reported for 1923 were reported idle during 1925. (3) A 
considerable number of mills which reported for 1923 had gone out of business before the 
beginning of 1925. (4) Some mills which reported as merchant mills for 1923 were omitted 
for 1925 because they were engaged in custom milling exclusively (the biennial censuses 
being restricted to merchant mills). 


Summary of Milling Censuses 


The following statistics are taken from the report of the 1925 census and from those 
for previous years. The figures relate only to merchant mills, excluding all mills doing a 
purely custom business. Furthermore, since 1921, no statistics are included for establish- 
ments having products below $5,000 in value in one year. 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


Average number of 
Establishments employees* Maximum month Minimum month 
33,598 (Oct.) 29,891 (May) 
37,5629 (Oct.) 32,839 (June) 
38,691 (Sept.) 32,875 (May) 
| ee Sic 
eee ee 
} er S.cee 
Value of product 
Total Added by manufacture Horsepower 
$1,298,014,788 $172,635,847 669,910 
1,048,577,459 162,605,916 709,856 
1,179,740,131 185,930,411 t 
2,052,434,385 253,253,398 
762,270,021 877,679,709 125,409,688 822,384 
767,576,479 883,684,405 116,007,926 853,584 
*Exclusive of salaried officers and employees, proprietors and firm members. 
fuel and containers. tNot reported. 


* GRAIN GROUND, BUS 
Year Wheat Corn Rye Buckwheat Oats Other grains Totals 
1925 530,592,597 105,354,662 8,126,301 2,408,360 45,817,858 15,668,189 707,957,917 
1988... cecces 638,312,078 125,193,805 9,245,841 2,937,835 49,310,318 18,284,636 743,234,513 
ee 621,233,509 122,168,474 7,707,641 3,685,747 41,079,652 17,717,702 713,592,625 


PRODUCTS 
Cc Flour + 
Corn Buck- 
meal, bblst Rye, bbls wheat, lbs 
9,619,950 1,598,058 47,872,569 
12,155,140 1,634,726 49,180,591 
10,932,155 1,334,883 65,438,319 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


Corn meal Rye flour Buckwheat flour Bran, middlings 
$47,854,323 $9,152,049 $1,913,003 $137,897,345 
53,011,228 6,713,987 1,919,785 118,011,378 
39,704,222 8,907,929 2,569,600 105,537,778 
All other cereal products All other products] Totals 
ee se $1,298,014,788 
220,081 1,048,577,459 
279,536 1,179,740,131 


Wages 
$39,700,239 
41,704,297 
43,142,734 
50,888,383 
24,693,162 
21,464,386 
Coal con- 
sumed, tons 


Cost of 
materialst 
$1,125,378,941 
885,971,543 
993,809,720 
1,799,180,987 


t eres 
1,042,628 
t 


876,405 


tIncluding 





Feed, tons 
Bran and Screenings, 
middlings etc.t 
4,626,736 3,430,057 
4,187,811 6,475,594 
4,041,084 4,895,838 


Wheat, bbls 
*114,689,930 
114,438,544 
110,846,277 


Wheat flour 
1925...... $910,169,949 
1923...... 663,302,341 
1921...... $71,731,990 
Year Screenings, etc.t 
$128,606,119 
196,876,795 9,521,864 
1921....ceeeee 139,777,266 11,231,810 


*Includes 2,529,383 bbls self-rising flour. tThere were also manufactured 17,437,066 lbs 
corn flour in 1925, the first year for which separate statistics were compiled. {Except for 
1925, these figures include prepared feeds for stock and poultry. **Not reported. {This 
covers the value of a miscellaneous group of noncereal products such as barrels, lumber, 
ice, ete. 





Census Report of Total Milling Activity, 1914 to 1925 (000’s Omitted) 


a Merchant mills———————————__,, 

GRAIN GROUND— 1925 1923 1921 1919 1914 
Wheat, bus 530,593 638,312 612,562 645,728 
Corn, bus 105,356 125,194 113,760 180,115 
Rye, bus 8,126 9,246 12,813 
Buckwheat, 2,408 2,938 ° 5,478 
Barley, bus t t.. 20,288 
Oats, bus ‘ 60,227 
Other grains, bus..... 17,718 4,277 


o—All mills——, 


T... 
49,310 
18,235 


45,818 
15,658 





Total bushels 
PRODUCTS— 
Wheat flour, bbls....**114,690 

Value $910,170 
Corn meal and corn 
flour, bbls 
Value 


707,958 743,235 713,593 830,026 818,929 888,306 872,950 


114,439 
$663,302 


110,846 132,465 
$871,732 $1,436,444 


10,682 


116,403 133,670 
$543,839 $1,450,353 


16,327 14,789 
$54,963 $113,659 
2,675 

$21,676 


107,108 
$557,814 


12,155 27,188 


“Value 

Barley meal, lbs 
Value 

Hominy = grits, lbs 
Valu 


$12,689 

Oatmeal, aeer eeve sees , 
Valu oes esos See $1,100 $1,423 Zecce 
4,760 6 817 

$211,435 $212. 196 

Feed and offal, tons.. . : 4,896 4,566 9 
$306,825 


Value $$ sees $139,777 $262,783 
Breakfast foods, Ilbs.1,247,868 seve Cece 96,531 97,250 
$4,381 


Value ss ‘ cee @o6 $4,349 
All other cereal prod- 

$9,522 $10,033 $2,244 $10,072 } eee 
$5,562 $5,603 $12,355 


ucts, value 
All other products, 
$220 $280 $5,333 
..$1,298,015 $1,048,577 $1,179,740 $2,052,484 $877,679 $2,147,218 $938,699 
tIncluded under “other grains.’”” tNot 


*Included under “all other cereal products.” 
reported separately. {In 1925 17,437,066 Ibs corn flour valued at $398,532 were manufac- 
tured but not included in this total, which is for corn meal alone, **Includes 2,529,383 bbls 

$Except for 1925, these figures include prepared feeds for stock and 


10,176 
$256,141 
Zocee 


$2,932 
$11,232 





Total value 


self-rising flour. 
poultry. 


Census Report—Comparative Summaries, 1909 to 1925 
MERCHANT MILLS—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY: 1925, 1923, 1921, 1919 AND 1909 


1923° 1919 1909 

10,708 11,691 
75,769 66,054 
11,937 14,570 
18,351 12,031 


45,481 39,453 
876,405 853,584 

+ $801,624,507 $349,151.779 
82,901,413 33,981,153 
$2,013,030 12,516,767 
50,888,383 21,464,386 
942,256 669,271 

+ t t 19,263,367 2,754,128 
Cost of materials '1,125,878,941 885,971,543 998,809,720 1,799,180,987 767,576,479 
Value of products .1,298,014,788 1,048,577,459 1,179,740,131 2,052,484,385 883,584,405 
Value added by manufacture 172,635,847 162,605,916 185,930,411 258,253,398 116,007,926 


*These figures do not include establishments each reporting products under $5,000 in 
value. tInformation not called for in schedule of census, {Included in cost of materials, 


Number of establishments.. 
Persons engaged 
Proprietors, firm members 
Salaried employees 
Wage earners (average 
number) 
Primary horsepower 
Capital 
Salaries and wages 
Salaries 
Wages 
Paid for contract work ... 
Rent and taxes 


10,787 12, 835 


31,988 
669,910 


35,194 
709,856 
t 


$54,692,950 
22,992,711 
39,700,239 


$68,035,066 

26,330,769 

41,704,297 
f 


$68,817,712 
25,674,978 
43,142,734 


MERCHANT AND CUSTOM MILLS—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY: 1919 AND 1909 
Total 
1919 1909 
21,135 23,652 
90,597 88,849 


24,386 
18,596 





r— Merchant mills——, ~~ mills—, 
1919 1909 919 


10,708 11,691 
75,769 66,054 


11,937 14,570 
12,178 18,351 12,031 245 147 


47,615 46,467 46,481 39,453 2,134 7,014 
1,095,299 1,126,347 876,405 853,584 218,894 272,763 
«+++ +$830,495,722 $370,410,289  $801,624,507 $349,151,779 $28,871,215 $21,258,510 
+ $84,856,230 $35,167,693 $82,901,413 $33,981,153 $1,954,817 $1,186,540 
+ $32,187,911 $12,564,695 $32,013,030 $12,516,767 $174,881 $47,828 
+ $52,668,319 $22,603,098 $50,888,383 $21,464,386 $1,779,936 $1,138,712 


WORK coccccccce $960,709 Or ccccce ery 256 eeee, 271 $18,543 
Rent and taxes .. $19,673,005 — $19, 367 $2, 128 $409,638 
Cost of materials. ‘$1, 878, 138, 382 $813, 391, 347 $1, seeise, 987 srerere, 479 $78,957,395 $46,314,868 
Value of products. $2,147,218,913 $938,699,958 $2,052,434,385 $883,584,405 $94,784,528 $55,115,553 


Value added by 
$253,253,398 $116,007,926 $15,827,133 $8,800,685 


manufacture ..$269,080,531 $124,808,611 
Grain ground, bus.. 888,305,973 872,950,743 830,026,293 806,247,961 68,279,680 66,702,782 


*Figures for 1909 not available. 


No. establishments, 
Persons engaged .. 
Proprietors and 

firm members. . 
Salaried em- 
ployees 
Wage earners (av- 
erage number). 
Primary horsepower 
Capital 
Salaries and wi 
Salaries ..... 
Wages . 
Paid for contract 


00. 427 
14,828 


30,204 12,449 15,634 





Summary of the 1925 Census by States 


Wage earners 
No. of estab- (average 
lishments number) * Wages 
161 $124,000 
54 69,179 
Arkansas 145 126,373 
California 1,636,546 
Colorado 642,657 
Connecticut 42,822 
Delaware 44,730 
12,097 
221,261 
238,154 
Illinois 2,381,142 
Indiana 1,488,131 
Iowa coeesce 447,758 
Kansas eens 3,326,414 
Kentucky 1,043,819 
Maine 149,022 
Maryland 313,808 
Massachusetts 149,735 
Michigan 1,099,080 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 15,227,237 
North Dakota es 13,443,509 
Ohio oe 44,889,628 
Oklahoma 22,331,815 
Oregon 24,643,626 
Pennsylvania 28,214,632 
Rhode Island 785,404 
South Carolina 1,410,724 
South Dakota 2,834,624 
Tennessee 26,592,786 
45,966,943 
7,655,331 
6,844,628 
16,793,580 
33,851,254 
5,289,946 
19,992,409 


Cost of Value 
materials of products 
$4,611,701 $5,146,430 

1,369,445 1,684,135 

4,755,052 6,384,532 
32,027,035 38,559,610 
12,660,635 14,691,796 

603,067 739,148 
666,547 806,309 
138,647 177,383 

7,529,353 8,676,849 

5,540,774 6,551,322 
65,625,380 74,051,129 
35,227,617 41,484,262 
13,024,773 15,138,899 

118,245,707 135,232,063 
25,109,574 29,940,276 

2,905,552 

9,072,915 

3,723,887 
26,756,898 

215,637,578 

2,817,678 
82,442,041 
16,507,404 
29,155,490 

144,564 
1,388,562 
3,190,276 

516,098 

151,599,561 
18,201,542 
16,052,922 
51,264,871 
25,880,940 
28,179,224 
83,196,423 

859,178 

1,648,561 

3,219,709 
$1,810,028 
54,528,293 

9,193,717 

8,368,856 
19,871,634 
39,831,878 

6,343,921 
22,414,608 

1,017,793 1,272,364 


1,437,087 1,753,472 


31,988 $39,700,239 $1,125,378,941 $1,298,014,788 


tDistrict of Columbia, two establishments; Louisi- 
Statistics combined in order to avoid disclosing operations of 


State— 


23, 503, 002 
189,954,721 
2,525,437 
73,032,449 
14,318,002 
25,292,154 
104,339 
1,146,198 
2,639,120 
419,764 
132,381,211 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia and 
Louisianat 


50, 704 
63,408 





Totals 


*Not including salaried employees. 
ana, three establishments. 
individual establishments. 





Census Report—Wheat Flour Output by States, 1909 to 1925 


‘ — flour output of merchant mills, by states, for the census years indicated, in 
arrels: 


State— 1923 1921 1919 1914 1909 

* 1,426 8,247 47,670 18,194 16,296 
125,279 152,287 150,254 79,414 79,526 
122,592 104,469 354,322 291,964 239,003 
California 1,615,104 2,508,755 1,974,034 3,383,303 1,783,007 1,805,248 
Colorado 1,744,865 1,515,595 1,480,579 1,480,736 1,229,225 977,779 
Connecticut * * 841 4 8,465 


4 
Delaware 110,494 157,852 174,224 
Florida 29 4 
491,402 


Georgia 

Idaho ... 1,104,634 

Illinois 7,261,918 

Indiana ... 4,305,436 
1,251,770 


131,972 


Arkansas 179,663 


578,616 
785,726 


617,315 
903,883 
5,513,792 
3,297,082 
1,240,882 


415,220 
386,022 
6,386,547 
4,794,847 


TOW@ .ececeeees 1,523,264 


1,324,423 912,086 1,488,811 





Stat 
Unit 


Min: 


Kan 


Mit 


Oh 


Inc 


Or 


Ne 






[ES 


1909 


1909 
11,691 
66,054 
14,570 
12,031 


39,453 
853,584 
»151,779 
,981,153 
516,767 
464,386 
669,271 
754,128 
576,479 
584,405 
,007,926 


1,000 in 
iterials, 


11,961 
22,796 


15,634 
147 


7,014 
272,763 
258,510 
186,540 
$47,828 
138,712 


314,868 
115,553 


800,685 
702,782 


Value 
roducts 
146,430 
684,135 
384,532 
559,610 
691,796 
739,148 
806,309 
177,383 
676,849 
551,322 
051,129 
484,262 
138,899 
232,063 
940,276 
905,552 
072,915 
723,887 
756,898 
637,578 
817,678 
442,041 
507,404 
155,490 
144,564 
388,562 
190,276 
516,098 
599,561 
201,542 
52,922 
264,871 
880,940 
179,224 
196,423 
859,178 
548,561 
219,709 
310,028 
528,293 
193,717 
368,856 
371,634 
331,878 
343,921 
114,608 
272,364 


153,472 


)14,788 


Jouisi- 
ons of 
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Census Report—Wheat Flour Output by States, 1909 to 1925 (Continued) 





cotve TRETSTETE TES Ot ak 
BEE. 4s e'cccccegecvecs 2,082,755 
ae DEN eeseceseceses 3,746 
Maryland .......+sseeees 740,140 
Massachusetts ........... Si ecce 
Michigan ........-+eee00- 2,270,917 
Minnesota ......+--eeee- 22,630,826 
MEMBOUr 0... eeceeceecees 7,920,173 
Montana .....- Peete eeees 1,965,101 
Nebrask&® ....-.eeeeeeees 2,839,225 
MOWAAR cccccsccccccccces 11,483 
New Hampshire wt cee 
New Jersey ..... 141,507 
New Mexico ee 46,538 
BE WORE cccccccccccess 12,535,028 
North Carolina .......... 1,675,872 
North Dakota ........... 1,697,824 
Ohio ...-- eocccccce cocces 4,353,122 
Oklahoma ......... ° 2,368,577 
GHOBON cores cscccccccees 2,550,032 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island ... 
South Carolina .. 
South Dakota 
TENNESSEE ...... see ereees 


WRBIMIQ nsec ccccccccees 
Washington 
West Virginia ... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
All other states 





160,482 


15,861,565 
2,348,247 
5,459 
1,045,869 
Wen cke 
2,129,069 
23,684,719 
7,456,000 
1,937,594 
2,675,517 
14,734 
68,154 
125,756 
41,496 
8,958,822 
1,296,089 
2,660,962 
4,319,503 
2,349,658 
8,031,274 
2,316,865 
S, eoree 
56,225 
834,935 
2,431,013 
4,021,131 


155,676 
46,527 


17,337,406 16,157,221 12,777,582 10,887,744 
2,033,188 2,689,791 2,728,464 2,832,288 
15,220 33,69 ’ 13,976 
936,249 1,282,219 1,105,577 1,130,165 
9,255 7,647 14,272 9,887 
2,122,073 2,537,386 3,056,744 3,447,800 
23,733,071 28,505,036 27,182,155 22,737,404 
6,270,366 7,132,417 6,402,391 65,672,269 
1,276,037 1,271,861 871,918 375,440 
2,341,877 3,416,087 2,383,097 2,267,550 
16,539 87,862 40,329 61,938 
S.rcce 86,659 88,432 80,141 
144,632 122,622 167,330 275,365 
71,567 93,588 59,445 55,190 
8,393,930 9,053,389 8,522,011 6,696,628 
1,340,705 1,315,322 951,805 759,072 
1,994,030 2,225,155 2,165,078 © 1,825,920 
$3,844,424 6,790,288 5,707,781 6,723,536 
2,780,783 3,464,289 2,072,240 2,206,039 
2,527,866 38,341,756 1,791,334 1,360,281 
3,007,330 3,812,713 3,975,031 38,749,842 
eeeeee 36 104 3 
61,856 49,992 20,120 5,590 
354,521 629,753 920,070 968,286 
2,233,504 3,085,030 3,093,197 3,009,089 
4,008,777 4,583,879 4,089,378 3,342,035 
741,884 645,256 505,224 459,248 
3,173 11,530 3,133 169 
1,760,810 2,207,724 2,161,767 1,898,712 
4,470,253 5,911,381 3,765,070 2,804,242 
376,162 585,918 520,949 634,132 
1,701,788 2,809,320 38,056,954 3,499,965 
217,390 103,748 106,189 99,537 
150,529 72,723 20 66,682 





United States ... 


*Included under ‘all other states.” 





.+.114,026,771 114,488,544 110,846,277 182,465,670 116,403,770 105,756,645 


Mills Producing 1,000 Bbls of Wheat Flour or More, by States, 1909 to 1925 


Number of 




























State—Census year— establishments 
United States—1925* .......eeeeeee ,60 
Stee USK ES OS-GU CREE EDS Op 3,088 
EE res eee oe 3,845 
BOD wccccccccccccccces . e 4,692 
BORE cccccvccccseccvecccesoece a 5,055 
1909 w.cccccece 5,621 
Minnesota—1925* . 105 
1938° ...cccee 115 
1921* 143 
1919 190 
1914 211 
1909 .... 248 
Kansas—1925* 127 
923* 137 
1921°* 159 
1919 190 
1914 172 
1909 ..cccces 209 
New York—1925* .. 78 
WDBBS® .ncccccccccecs nedecesed ‘ 97 
PPT rrrrrrreriret 104 
WOU wcccccccccccccccsesccccccs 129 
1914 TETTTTILIT TTT eccce 143 
1909 ..ccccee 165 
Missouri—1925* 161 
IDSS® wccccccesccccees 205 
1931° ....06 241 
1919 wcccccccccceseccee 807 
1914 ..ccccee eves 365 
1908 ...ceee 388 
Illinois—1925* . 93 
1988 .csece 112 
19Z1° ..ccccee 141 
1919 . 163 
1914 eee 189 
1909 ..ccccccsscccees 222 
Washington—1925* ......-.eee eevee 41 
BEY ckceceeecccrcsceessocvere 38 
BEE” cccccacecocesecessevecoes 51 
UBIO accccccccccccccrcecesccoss 60 
1924 .... 67 
1909 ... 60 
Texas—1925* 58 
1923* 71 
1921* 96 
1919 .... 110 
1914 ..ccccee 80 
1909 .. 84 
Ohio—1925* .. 233 
19338° .... 278 
1921° ... 325 
1919 wcccccece 411 
1914 ...ceceee 461 
BOBO .cccccvcsccccesccce ee seae 527 
Indiana—1925* 161 
19238° ..... 196 
1921° ..... 237 
WO1O wcccces 285 
1914 ...0. 338 
1909 ..... 411 
Pennsylvania—1925* 278 
BEB® ccccccsccccsccvccecesecee 313 
WBZU® wccccccccccesvcssccesvece 406 
BOLO wcccccccce eenvense Reeeseus 454 
BERD cece cvcedeccccccecceoccece 534 
BOD wccccccccccccccccces euseee 685 
Oklahoma—1925* err yr eer 35 
BEE cvsecesedeceseeccedoccece 41 
WDBU® .cccccccccscvcccvescceses 62 
BRED caccccccsvosecsecs nahawee e 76 
1914. bo cOd 66 06 0RES D4 6008 56 
DOOD wcccdeccoccccccces haxeseaes 17 
Drewom—1926* ...ccccccccceccccees 42 
BN 066 neecdsccss ceeeebs esses 47 
i921° .. 55 
1919 ... 73 
2924 ..ccee 63 
BEN cacbebo0bbes04ooereerocses 95 
161 
120 
134 
162 
168 
189 
125 
144 
WZ .cccccccccccccccscccere e 177 
1919 ..cccccccccccccovcccecs one 229 
W914 wcccccccccccccces Coscccece 290 
OD wccccccccccccccccscesccses 274 
Michigan—1925* .........eeeeeeeee 112 
BOEB® wccccccccccccccccccccocce 139 
WOZ1® ccccccccccccccssecs ° ° 158 
BOS covncescccvcccescccocevooes 178 
BORE cccccececccccccscscdeseces 238 


1909 ..cececcccccccverreceseces 





Wheat 
used, bus 
526,475,115 
631,935,511 
517,220,866 
607,066,887 
542,620,843 
491,224,288 
104,855,784 
111,770,651 
111,523,927 
130,809,031 
124,267,178 
104,251,138 
69,755,718 
73,014,088 
82,329,134 
73,907,376 
59,919,438 
49,607,646 
57,339,305 
40,302,008 
37,620,165 
43,203,302 
38,039,814 
29,755,919 
36,352,811 
33,824,345 
28,787,855 
32,449,767 
25,036,518 
26,753,418 
23,920,812 
25,393,125 
23,886,987 
33,334,928 
30,940,199 
30,137,416 
16,504,053 
22,707,158 
20,755,673 
26,811,418 
17,546,245 
12,717,225 
20,584,943 
18,689,029 
18,481,692 
21,288,674 
18,957,182 
15,396,223 
20,308,123 
19,941,900 
18,362,038 
26,016,065 
27,581,757 
27,142,975 
16,466,188 
15,606,981 
15,592,906 
19,897,063 
21,036,091 
22,825,173 
10,241,979 
11,067,376 
14,154,829 
15,262,871 
18,759,381 
17,577,225 
11,844,099 
10,814,455 
12,681,336 
15,735,526 
9,672,492 
10,017,098 
11,968,587 
14,162,943 
11,472,457 
14,945,031 
8,597,961 
6,385,346 
16,466,188 
12,776,058 
11,108,474 
15,890,652 
11,368,083 
10,712,479 
10,588,905 
11,389,252 
10,536,146 
12,727,277 
14,303,610 
14,185,775 
10,811,675 
10,370,536 
10,039,281 
11,819,206 
14,387,254 
9,360,260 





-—Wheat flour produced—, 


Quantity, bbls 
113,700,815 
114,052,155 
110,326,161 
131,595,773 
115,686,750 
105,094,806 

22,627,702 
23,675,229 
23,725,796 
28,493,454 
27,117,914 
22,771,362 
15,296,251 
15,860,965 
17,332,715 
16,150,052 
12,772,478 
10,879,028 
12,523,391 
8,949,095 
8,373,463 
9,026,497 
8,492,489 
6,666,696 
7,899,181 
7,435,052 
6,242,457 
7,075,525 
5,354,186 
5,633,384 
5,164,650 
5,506,358 
5,204,842 
7,244,663 
6,627,369 
6,369,296 
3,764,486 
4,817,045 
4,468,356 
5,904,805 
3,760,873 
2,797,792 
4,472,616 
4,014,945 
4,002,035 
4,573,889 
4,085,185 
3,335,231 
4,330,531 
4,290,410 
3,821,338 
5,738,298 
5,667,605 
6,687,729 
3,549,155 
3,277,524 
3,230,279 
4,276,959 
4,494,402 
4,770,061 
2,036,965 
2,261,473 
2,911,793 
3,184,009 
3,857,993 
3,610,339 
2,366,707 


2,005,132 


Value 
$902,215,493 
660,971,781 
867,926,291 
1,426,503,672 
540,107,717 
646,352,669 
179,163,929 
140,683,996 
212,899,851 
311,627,174 
117,908,516 
114,426,758 
114,039,819 
84,476,080 
123,533,237 
171,482,381 
56,489,465 
52,545,343 
103,899,083 
54,388,188 
74,640,742 
99,673,171 
40,641,848 
35,485,542 
62,069,164 
42,461,232 
46,180,428 
74,624,403 
25,381,818 
29,837,165 
42,258,207 
32,781,787 
38,657,907 
77,642,392 
31,815,570 
33,900,076 
25,450,895 
25,248,098 
30,485,498 
60,840,166 
15,661,494 
12,456,660 
38,780,422 
26,657,636 
33,248,321 
52,624,883 
21,783,232 
19,084,912 
34,499,514 
24,075,234 
27,703,285 
62,821,141 
27,640,879 
30,311,038 
28,825,570 
18,325,387 
24,711,161 
46,766,517 
21,016,635 
25,185,116 
16,352,145 
12,583,030 
20,233,837 
35,404,057 
19,185,814 
19,393,169 
18,207,261 
12,887,035 
17,973,681 
36,933,186 
9,814,280 
10,932,512 
18,068,619 
16,204,757 
14,927,303 
34,392,635 
7,706,536 
5,900,094 
28,825,570 
15,031,913 
16,386,001 
37,923,944 
10,906,829 
11,431,605 
20,772,367 
15,719,858 
18,364,601 
30,472,192 
16,321,426 
17,005,538 
19,529,052 
12,896,922 
16,791,207 
27,926,052 
15,809,508 
16,843,387 







































Number of 

State—Census year— establishments 
137 
163 
203 
234 
286 
303 
24 
32 
46 
60 
62 
58 
28 
30 
35 
49 
49 
ROOD .ccccceccsescvcccccccveses 54 
Virginia—1925* 166 
1923* 200 
1921° 239 
BERD cecccccccsceccceccencecece 266 
1914 299 
1909 245 
Wisconsin—1925* 43 
923° 49 
1921* 76 
1919 105 
1914 96 
BORD ccc cccccccccccvccccecceces 149 
Colorado—1925* 37 
1923* 42 
1921* 46 
1919 47 
1914 42 
1908 .cccccccccccccccccccccece 39 
91 
99 
138 
193 
1914 occ. ccvecece ecccccccccccs 191 
WOOD .ncccccccccccccccccccscccs 157 
25 

ee 
39 
41 
26 
BERD cccccccccececccccoccocees ° 12 
68 
73 
97 
122 
127 
156 
ToWA—1925 ..cccccccccccccccccccs 37 
BORE? cccovscceves 47 
OS a 64 
1919 .. 78 
BOSE cvvedec 92 
1GOD .cccccccccces Coccccccccece 122 
TERR NOOS® ccc cccccccecvevensces 27 
1923* 33 
ae81° ... 41 
1919 .. 52 
BORG wcrcccee 42 
1909 ... 44 
Uteln——29269 cncccccccccccccccccese 48 
56 
64 
67 
61 
56 
11 
15 
22 
18 
17 
27 
19 
24 
33 
61 
o* 63 
1909 ...... eed 0060e00 Teri 76 
West Virginia—1925* ..........0.- 35 
54 
73 
90 
92 
101 
8 
11 
13 
17 
Arkansaa—1926% ....cccccccccccece 11 
BEEN Cceccesscovesececeseeseos ee 
BEE” cocvccecestocenesovesseus 33 
BERD seccceccevesseccetecoceces 62 
1914 eeecersevccvecvecceses 41 
1909 eevcvccece eredecccecccoce 38 
New Jersey—1925* .....cceececeees 11 
BEES? cocccccecces $65 C0gsCe0008 13 
DZ? .nccces Cocccccccccccceccce 19 
1919 TYTTLITITTiiTTT Tt ° 27 
BWDRG cccccccccccccscccescccccce 36 
1909 ..... Ce eerecsecoecooese ° 58 
Arizonat—1925* ...... Cocccceccvece 5 
1933° ....... ecccccce coceceoces 7 
BOBI® ccccccccscccccsccccesesys 8 
BORD .cccceccvccvccccccsceccese 7 
All other states—1925* ..........+. 39 
BORE® ccvvcvcesovesocsocesecvcs 57 
BOBE® ccccccccccccccccccecesece 67 
BEES cccovscdeccoddccetecsseses 89 
BORE cccccccncccscccccesescecce 88 
eee eee ee eee ee Te 99 


Wheat 
used, bus 
9,723,305 
10,911,743 
9,360,260 
12,166,540 
12,956,108 
13,454,022 
7,919,376 
12,626,135 
9,411,149 
10,041,185 
10,390,983 
8,805,002 
7,747,003 
12,139,595 
9,308,273 
15,682,750 
9,530,954 
8,709,682 
7,451,585 
7,963,616 
8,097,246 
10,121,257 
9,923,462 
8,880,618 
7,187,290 
7,038,143 
7,897,927 
13,273,354 
13,676,817 
16,096,485 
7,678,453 
6,706,180 
6,596,532 
6,920,735 
6,723,302 
4,539,520 
7,123,430 
6,967,244 
6,454,847 
5,996,439 
4,606,653 
3,562,057 
8,948,772 
8,586,712 
5,626,281 
5,686,103 
4,134,087 
1,701,589 
3,438,845 
5,015,470 
4,343,504 
6,532,610 
6,151,046 
5,230,551 
6,333,230 
5,890,906 
4,814,039 
6,862,581 
7,039,082 
6,933,594 
3,625,789 
4,064,747 
3,656,674 
5,095,233 
2,892,909 
1,874,058 
4,838,545 
3,579,771 
8,468,427 
2,662,506 
2,602,200 
2,255,091 
2,718,150 
2,871,513 
2,423,394 
2,181,977 
1,576,623 
1,891,099 
1,600,750 
1,592,935 
1,749,224 
2,982,472 
4,485,332 
4,685,650 
1,303,886 
1,314,666 
1,552,630 
2,730,370 
2,357,728 
2,958,102 
653,775 
692,691 
997,044 
474,561 
595,260 
843,287 
1,558,666 
1,360,845 
1,095.820 
663,396 
599,533 
678,327 
542,324 
789,174 
1,296,188 
573,531 
716,619 
615,950 
659,665 
1,679,832 
1,827,387 
1,992,951 
2,797,372 
3,212,335 
3,168,874 


89 


-—Wheat flour produced—, 


Quantity, bbls 
2,068,193 
2,329,703 


2,808,618 
1,695,607 
2,657,974 
1,992,138 
2,215,675 
2,163,938 
1,823,146 
1,614,604 
2,505,881 
1,971,284 
3,379,705 
1,778,345 
1,800,349 
1,568,117 
1,674,836 


1,842,774 
1,576,476 
1,562,131 
1,684,120 
2,796,476 
3,030,863 
3,468,815 
1,742,041 
1,515,595 
1,478,358 
1,476,280 
1,226,731 
975,067 
1,667,352 
1,279,805 
1,318,139 
1,268,823 
931,982 
729,624 
1,963,222 
1,935,300 
1,274,401 
1,263,457 
870,065 
375,440 
725,260 
1,027,814 
914,984 
1,247,409 
1,073,760 
1,091,390 
1,316,717 
1,230,876 
901,571 
1,328,257 
1,473,196 
1,505,009 
782,827 
901,062 
785,089 
1,100,140 
568,711 
385,037 
1,038,691 
766,666 
740,574 
541,156 
500,722 
458,498 
575,990 
614,334 
535,668 
486,164 
340,075 
410,120 
330,312 
331,529 
351,728 
625,355 
919,443 
965,970 
270,663 
267,758 
351,589 
546,762 
485,699 
608,953 
138,625 
154,888 
216,272 
101,294 
121,140 
171,033 
337,559 
283,878 
231,444 
137,093 
122,862 
138,557 
111,622 
158,504 
261,421 
124,679 
152,287 
131,366 
148,366 
353,424 
377,265 
402,100 
574,253 
578,233 
650,981 


Value 
19,768,005 
15,305,357 
16,843,387 
29,678,796 
13,708,173 
15,778,600 
14,000,735 
15,776,580 
16,492,629 
24,881,249 

9,868,100 

9,019,624 
13,925,592 
15,582,533 
15,210,570 
37,256,765 
10,314,493 
10,346,764 
13,210,622 
10,027,809 
13,463,332 
23,614,126 
10,346,819 

9,936,242 
12,146,558 
9,164,446 
12,838,885 
30,453,081 
13,681,829 
17,746,644 
11,060,090 
8,376,948 
12,435,435 
14,893,615 
4,910,323 
5,156,809 


13,420,196 
8,524,400 
10,849,585 
14,884,435 
6,122,226 
4,573,527 
14,076,331 
10,660,826 
9,854,980 
13,684,483 
3,908,795 
1,860,681 
6,550,306 
5,570,376 
6,757,508 
12,708,591 


10,448,380 
7,684,891 
8,391,182 

13,573,748 
7,066,637 
7,861,486 
5,057,768 
4,356,318 
5,301,153 

11,039,369 
2,247,152 
1,813,831 
7,561,593 
"4,031,445 
4,629,858 
5,665,917 
2,217,469 
2,350,911 
5,278,342 
4,134,670 


2,603,384 
2,642,421 
1,990,828 
2,969,979 
7,126,827 
4,455,574 
5,055,322 
2,374,637 


3,468,305 
1,085,291 

854,137 
1,510,606 
1,127,715 

862,108 
1,365,528 
3,686,061 
1,468,050 
1,260,509 
1,202,021 

797,552 
1,135,273 
1,307,284 

873,821 
1,444,109 
1,142,044 

914,594 
1,341,437 
1,631,888 
3,041,629 
2,295,814 
3,071,766 
6,440,564 
3,206,114 
3,762,628 


*These figures do not include establishments each reporting products vaiued at less than 


$5,000. 
included under ‘‘all other states.” 


tFigures for 1914 and 1909 included under “all other states.” 


{Figures for 1923 


Census of Mills Producing 100,000 Bbls of Wheat Flour or More, 1914 to 1925 


No. of Av’ge production 
per establish- 


estab- 
Census year lishments 
California—1925 ......... -, 
TOSS ccccccvccccccce 7 
BBL cccccceccccsscce 5 
BOIS ccccccccccccccs 6 
BORE weccscvvccacecs 5 
Colorado—1925 ......... , 
BOBS. cccccscccccsess °, 
BREE cecccccccssecse + 
BORD ccvescsccsccces 4 
WORE ncccose eocccece 4 


ment, bbls 
7 
304,717 
293,145 
460,542 
234,878 


147,882 
147,690 


Wheat 


10,128,530 

6,824,664 

12,408,297 

6,109,911 
5 


Sreeee 
2,759,403 
2,609,246 
2,677,254 


Flour 
produced, bbls 

am 
2,133,019 
1,465,723 
2,763,251 
1,174,388 

. 


steer 


631,233 
591,526 
590,759 


Value 
$13,002,593 
11,370,807 
30,060,643 
7,047,789 

. 


+ 
5,566,703 
5,928,993 
2,241,705 
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No. of Av’ge production 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Census of Mills Producing 100,000 Bbis of Wheat Flour or More, 1914 to 1925 (Continued) 


Flour 
produced, bbls 
3,690,955 
3,687,937 
2,966,791 
4,618,227 
3,793,084 
2,194,703 
1,834,870 
1,652,469 
2,272,318 
1,853,652 
12,160,233 
12,290,690 
14,041,007 
12,624,284 
8,935,395 
1,321,155 


971,747 
842,715 
852,268 
1,160,751 
1,206,581 
21,584,766 
22,668,465 
22,537,380 
26,912,468 
24,762,693 
6,020,875 
5,419,187 
3,965,525 
4,463,073 
2,393,945 
1,589,905 
1,600,427 
789,986 
556,905 

Sc eses 
2,105,887 
1,688,408 
1,283,549 
1,905,962 
768,528 
11,678,513 
7,880,072 
7,160,448 
1,726,272 
7,122,767 
740,007 
639,861 
632,662 
556,102 


2,585,796 


4,994 





3,563,891 


Value 
29,618,314 
21,264,546 
21,535,856 
48,828,532 
17,903,037 
17,580,062 

9,994,481 
12,850,862 
24,782,677 

8,344,600 
90,543,911 
66,721,615 

100,998,345 
132,647,538 
39,238,496 
12,495,062 

9,021,551 

5,635,214 

7,411,325 
13,148,497 

6,635,901 

170,709,822 
134,573,052 
203,480,120 
293,524,338 
106,536,569 
46,758,238 
31,261,625 
29,158,941 
47,816,606 
10,949,396 
11,263,153 

8,809,538 

6,212,392 

6,922,147 

er 
16,573,954 

9,636,968 

9,102,326 
21,476,905 

3,360,362 
96,314,525 
47,840,056 
64,936,198 
84,973,640 
33,188,685 

6,708,182 

4,424,786 

4,708,443 

6,658,587 


11,564,105 - 


18,760,316 

6,324,696 
21,256,444 
13,275,491 
12,138,825 
29,113,132 
12,333,911 
14,127,275 

8,793,401 
10,680,893 
26,604,976 

5,067,558 
15,176,547 
13,281,533 
11,526,871 
26,836,198 

4,354,714 


4,644,553 
9,575,987 
5,660,077 
10,447,914 
8,823,050 
9,133,801 
16,323,957 
7,063,074 
30,550,956 
19,265,966 
22,959,459 
36,067,250 
11,508,637 
5,165,652 





20,431,512 
21,521,793 
24,686,445 
46,264,550 
10,049,419 
10,876,519 

7,728,734 

8,603,399 
20,868,239 

9,324,211 
46,603,606 
48,913,331 
26,213,526 
38,468,569 
16,981,851 





*Included under “all other states."’ 





estab- per establish- Wheat 

Census year lishments ment, bbls used, bus 

eee heey ccceseosuce 11 336,641 17,045,724 

11 326,176 16,571,078 

10 296,679 13,627,919 

15 307,882 21,064,061 

12 316,090 17,382,299 

8 274,338 10,076,260 

8 229,359 8,613,704 

8 206,559 7,960,326 

9 262,480 10,433,883 

7 264,807 8,366,648 

41 296,591 55,405,068 

43 285,830 66,212,226 

55 265,291 63,725,160 

62 240,852 57,094,101 

46 198,564 42,187,343 

4 330,289 6,093,255 

_ Tsecus Fceee 

2; PN come , er 

=, Vasien Pi crox 

_ en Fok cae 

5 194,349 4,623,461 

4 210,679 3,980,207 

4 213,067 4,051,094 

5 232,150 5,328,619 

5 241,316 6,629,015 

36 599,577 99,988,291 

37 612,661 106,941,879 

36 626,038 105,755,669 

40 672,812 123,234,904 

34 728,314 112,835,961 

13 463,144 27,583,401 

16 338,699 24,341,432 

13 305,040 18,057,672 

21 212,627 20,605,036 

13 184,150 10,958,696 

6 264,984 7,217,315 

266,738 7,025,303 

coccccsce 4 197,496 3,436,281 

1919 wccccccccccccsese 3 185,635 2,456,247 

1914 ..... ®, ETT T Secs 

Nebraska—1925 9 233,987 9,729,664 

1923 6 281,401 8,027,034 

1921... 6 213,925 6,114,155 

1919. 8 238,245 8,860,316 

1914 .. 3 256,176 3,549,577 

New York—1926 10 1,167,851 53,371,806 

1923 10 788,007 35,271,927 

1921 ... 10 716,045 31,920,359 

1919 12 643,856 36,907,945 

1914. 13 547,905 31,499,788 

North Carolina—1925 4 185,002 3,338,138 

| | BPPTerr ri eee 4 159,965 2,930,614 

1921. eccccccccces 3 177,554 2,333,176 

1919 ...... eeccccccce 4 139,026 2,573,533 

1914 wcccccccccccccecs °, Po cces So ccce 

North Dakota—1925 ® © eee : eecee 
. 

252,833 7,116,770 

238,487 - 7,505,382 

200,846 6,749,796 

246,399 12,503,496 

262,527 10,716,767 

211,677 7,803,785 

266,588 12,294,501 

240,475 12,443,402 

168,221 8,464,690 

199,580 7,319,588 

189,803 7,697,860 

192,666 11,326,074 

156,619 4,966,800 

266,340 9,940,485 

365,096 11,580,161 

277,107 8,734,807 

287,311 11,375,055 

357,644 4,884,608 

Fs beas Mikes 

O Lowes _ ere 

223,625 2,999,674 

191,975 3,567,385 

287,120 5,277,486 

219,734 5,115,942 

271,103 6,340,539 

272,342 5,203,366 

240,211 6,784,612 

295,987 6,683,246 

206,770 16,184,239 

201,723 14,050,027 

212,772 12,663,848 

224,078 14,432,202 

200,454 10,300,076 

237,353 3,229,957 

Fees Te o-6-s 

Poe eee Perr 

Pree ae 

Feence Tre 

123,302 2,838,936 

* “* Peewee 

ott Wins ne 

Ooo eee 

Pid iie rere 

309,583 13,085,699 

411,311 19,274,751 

273,536 16,408,716 

343,030 20,062,186 

303,323 10,932,955 

355,299 6,461,632 

332,776 5,903,935 

277,666 5,236,614 

397,308 8,794,599 

540,715 9,422,339 

218,757 27,396,292 

220,194 37,405,349 

213,452 13,787,062 

254,336 16,022,195 

209,641 16,452,025 

ieee Ra States—1925.. 247 351,443 399,693,751 

reve Terie Ty 247 343,468 392,635,051 

1931 eoereceveccccess 239 321,835 354,118,380 

BORD cocccccvccvccces 274 331,495 415,740,379 

BOTS cocccses eovvcece 218 353,789 329,209,225 





86,806,475 
84,975,638 
76,918,661 
90,829,763 
71,809,950 


Census Report—Value of Flour Output by States, 1914 to 1925 





State— 1925 1923 
ARBROMEG ccccccvescsccsece SL cece $10,744 
BRD cccccccccccccccces 1,146,844 914,594 
BREED cosccscccccccece 874,869 678,441 
California ....... 13,930,092 16,601,814 
Colorado ........ 11,080,566 8,376,948 
Connecticut eS .ccde x cece 
SED. cccccccccecscscs 456,633 323,179 


1919 
$540,681 
1,655,632 
3,874,738 
37,296,512 
14,944,461 


4,077 
1,283,733 


$687,431,456 
493,767,773 
618,484,195 
984,602,277 
324,104,688 


Value of wheat flour output of merchant mills, by states, for the census years indicated: 


1921 
$27,755 
1,346,528 
1,425,779 
15,231,635 
12,449,130 . 


584,507 


1914 
$102,209 
493,648 
1,510,427 
10,341,920 
4,923, peo 


18 
797, $26 

















State— 1936 1938 

EY. wwoannscteeces cues 

CE cc cece cvsh vcce dues 5, 203, 562 4, 183, 572 
DE oeeneGbeescdeceaceene 5,078,004 4,373,081 
PE 5-00 68 b.00 500 6 0666000 42,321,261 32,825,114 
DEE. seb Gb beveccceccene 28,987,629 18,445,636 
BE pb ecsebh ns cus évtustwe 10,508,889 7,743,732 
SE 50:0 6 Gcib00s ec'nvedeee 114,063,575 84,479,680 
MEE, Sc atte 00g cect ene 19,923,845 15,422,656 
PD | Kean hb tesss.0000 6666 33,310 29,001 
pO Ee eee 5,667,015 5,669,086 
Massachusetts SP cave CL ccee 
DEPEND Sch cewrccccccosce 19,672,891 12,981,265 
DEEL. Bb. 40600 co 006 eae 179,190,505 140,745,393 
SEED Sbw ke 55% 000 00 va0'0 62,246,252 42,580,893 
BEE. cece ceenadscccnee 14,091,626 10,676,235 
PEO oc bbeenncceovecee 22,510,087 15,053,296 
DE eee dunk ees siee cede 89,533 84,877 
New Hampshire .......... ©. neve 442,926 
New Jersey 1,242,824 813,294 
New Mexico .. 395,467 239,561 
New York 104,008,125 54,450,589 
SE GOMOD wc cccccedes 13,601,870 8,624,493 
BIOPE WOMGIR ove. ccc caves 14,020,164 15,795,607 
ER errs te 34,698,865 24,247,172 
SD Wien head oo chive 18,222,894 12,898,352 
GOED 6 ok vee tedecccoceces 18,099,583 16,218,628 
PORMINEVEMER ccccscccceves 16,773,681 12,950,497 
Rhode Island ... © cece SL ccce 
South Carolina .. 498,845 335,917 
South Dakota 2,656,249 2,012,300 
TEND ctbbcerdesctonee 20,963,208 15,905,729 
WEY 05.06 2648 8k0) 2000 0048 38,792,656 25,595,470 
Wesabe das bean cee vdads 7,654,406 4,041,405 
SE -Kéa wes cep eatsares wrrtn 11,270 
WE. sa necbeveserd veins 13,456,302 10,228,529 
pS TPE eee 25,499,314 25,259,069 
p. kU ee 2,440,251 1,685,103 
Wisconsin 12,263,671 9,247,942 
Wyoming 1,085,291 858,868 
All other states .......... 1,631,769 271,393 


4,971,838 
5,314,274 
38,728,203 
24,877,678 
8,473,164 
123,563,133 1 
17,071,111 
117,285 
6,906,535 
72,085 
16,900,620 
212,960,435 3 
46,373,370 
9,865,806 
16,439,407 
118,525 
Moeene 
1,183,658 
518,509 
74,795,252 
11,026,456 
15,509,629 
27,862,439 
18,004,274 
14,970,497 
20,858,709 
498,861 
2,996,631 
18,650,154 
33,299,045 
4,639,619 
31,278 
13,828,237 
30,499,422 
2,993,748 
12,979,379 
1,621,226 
- 1,246,164 
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1919 
348 


5,769,888 
11,088,516 
77,749,717 
47,088,134 
13,728,744 
71,564,543 
80,317,827 

389,272 
13,107,473 
91,865 
28,366,273 
11,764,407 
75,273,509 
13,794,193 
38,062,423 
881,659 
998,947 

1,425,707 

1,050,856 
99,985,220 
15,423,355 
24,997,484 
63,380,697 
37,048,315 
34,477,758 
36,821,709 

452 


585,521 
7,184,128 
31,413,719 
52,743,029 
5,710,921 
184,337 
24,311,601 
60,903,485 
6,645,431 
30,604,789 
1,154,906 
803,119 





2,155,527 
2,261,403 
31,904,077 
21,183,688 
7,149,334 
56,514,360 
13,880,767 
54,598 
5,152,538 
73,477 
16,056,643 
117,988,654 
25,633,116 
3,919,318 
10,944,855 
202,624 
514,496 
920,775 
317,998 
40,798,737 
5,231,853 
9,864,400 
27,852,222 
9,832,201 
7,749,618 
19,795,116 


760 
103,906 
4,458,144 
15,620,227 
21,805,623 
2,242,417 
17,467 
10,702,588 
15,685,353 
2,732,789 
13,817,821 
530,528 
100 





United States 
*Included in “all other states.’’ 





cecccees $904,971,424 $663,302,341 $871,731,990 $1,436,444,111 


CENSUS REPORT—GRAIN GROUND 


Grain ground by merchant mills in 1925, as reported by the 1925 census, in bushels: 

















$543,839,568 





State— Wheat Corn Rye Buckwheat Oats All other 
Alabama 51,930 2,247,121 rere Peeves Sects eee 
Arizona 589,864 23,578 Puteaqe TI 9,050 194,959 
Arkansas 615,417 2,156,494 Sieve Po cces eee Passen 
GED cccceccccesne 8,156,952 4,066,584 18,434 SS 00's 1,275,467 388,004 
GED sccccenecceces 7,703,097 1,314,972 4,397 OL acces 230,484 413,610 
Connecticut ........... 3,640 484,453 orrre Preece 281,563 19,330 
EE. 6.60.0 0se8ieess 268,245 255,270 Pea ass * Vee es% ere 
EEE. de0ccwcceecocer TTT 137,784 SL ecce bd Sriscc TTT 
GOUREE Coscccccesccecs 2,731,175 1,604,115 Ocoee *, wtrtt Sy vue 
BEMMD ccrccccccceveceses 3,653,017 100,046 eree SL eces 141,400 353,864 
DE $éceb0d eee tenon 24,176,714 6,740,739 942,210 34,337 2,000,652 911,468 
BOE. cocccccvscecese 16,588,125 5,048,363 21,987 44,128 687,011 
SUE. ccecesccecsccesees 6,390,769 1,779,790 37,930 27,960 1,094,096 
BND cevescccrcccoce 69,805,087 3,173,750 9.828 SP. .0c0 520,536 
Memtucky ....ccscccces 9,795,661 3,081,512 1,500 Osea 344,002 
BERENS cocccccccccccecess 21,004 2.862.868 Pisoee 28,097 449,146 
OO ere 3,518,785 1,202,434 12,404 53,917 206,565 
Massachusetts ........ 95,472 2,164,430 36,163 j§j$S..00% 556,944 
PEED te ocr aeresee 10,914,815 1,388,997 326,763 169,901 1,196,493 
BEUOROER ccc cccccececs 104,911,456 2,062,224 3,643,723 50,326 2,373,067 
BEE, «os cvcvriseeees 36,542,060 7,568,858 9,799 6,474 1,839,480 
TEOEE Msccccceccevese 8,957,177 Beeman aces —=— Sc 528,689 
ae 13,177,348 2,168,379 44,409 5,166 191,396 
POND. Sc beresentccesy 55,820 Testes “Casosds Season Oo sece 
New Hampshire ...... 326,971 392,800 SLacce = Rance Sencce 
Ree 743,187 892,569 42,848 187, 385 218,882 
New Mexico .......... 220,340 32,664 Tiscee “deeda ., exes 
a Ae: ae 57,618,685 12,431,073 444,957 627,036 10,545,055 
North Carolina .. 7,175,258 1,392,116 S478 S.ccec 25,153 
North Dakota 7,933,213 21,367 24,657 Scene 74,069 
GD eccevcevcccescccers 20,582,329 4,966,088 48,206 82,397 2,600,485 2 
CE, ct ccvenescees 11,933,572 3,050,020 Tepeee ©" @etats 620,060 396,630 
GOOG evecsvcccnsccess 12,103,651 737,557 21,233 21,630 1,825,788 556,354 
Pennsylvania .........-. 10,629,926 5,481,206 503,771 672,679 3,539,515 345,750 
Rhode Island CL eece 590,005 eee PS. ccce So ccee Po eeee 
South Carolina 314,210 442,891 rere eTer Sete TS Cece 
South Dakota .. 1,609,100 30,827 Sane °° fsweee 37,643 eer 
Tennessee ..... 10,746,302 4,520,734 5,289 Si. cese 368,816 80,485 
DOMES cocccoccessccnese 20,637,826 6,228,622 4,236 SL ccece 1,115,751 662,902 
WORE socccccccececccces 4,842,469 97,190 2,868 So ccee 99,201 99,184 
VORMOME cccccvcccccese 33,631 i) eer SL cees 1,500,586 34,050 
pi, ... SRERETLRELE ITC 7,616,938 2,665,182 26,421 12,819 128,414 59,851 
Washington ........... 16,719,526 2,409,340 CEvee 8 8. Sevece 2,648,245 1,223,651 
West Virginia ......... 1,362,672 2,180,502 11,537 105,373 726,027 50,140 
WRENOOM ccc vecccucece 7,532,378 2,358,359 1,794,198 243,389 2,690,395 913,685 
Wyoming ....... 663,775 24,427 Tecese - Mesuke 4,100 11,915 
All other states 533,008 1,123,717 16,139 35,347 3,128,092 209,880 

United States ..... 530,592,597 105,354,662 8,126,301 2,408,360 45,817,858 15,658,139 


*Figures included with those for all other states to avoid disclosing operations of indi- 


vidual establishments. 


GRAIN GROUND IN 1923 
Grain ground by merchant mills in 1923, as reported by the 1923 census, in bushels: 











State— Wheat Corn Rye 
RIBDAMA. covcccccce 7,039 1,653,928 15,000 
Arizona .....seee0+- 716,619 20,550 eocee 
Arkansas .......... 602,560 ° 2,270,725 eseve 
California «+. 12,800,655 3,378,360 43,339 
Colorado ... 6,716,976 1,434,227 17,368 
Connecticut . ° 3,640 811,315 1,011 
Delaware .. 310,076 192,684 Po rc0 
Florida ..... 45,000 113,482 coe 
Georgia .... -» 2,894,961 2,811,435 eepes 
Idaho covcccccce Gaeknere 15,983 coe 
Illinois ..... +eeeee+ 26,100,428 10,001,841 1,129,465 
ERMORGR boc ccrccvece 15,808,304 5,687,860 39,880 
SOE. sscecccccsccos 5,959,826 2,265,192 63,652 
Kansas ...... oeeee + 78,068,072 3,095,779 6,645 
Kentucky ..........11,049,979 3,226,789 14,412 
Maine ........ evece 30,644 2,449,597 1,413 
Maryland ....... -- 6,111,585 897,668 11,314 
Massachusetts ..... 137,497 2,623,463 13,359 
Michigan ..........10,474,152 2,472,118 427,421 
Minnesota ........111,956,216 2,544,068 3,336,955 
i, ee 34,337,913 8,067,121 64,885 
Montana ........... 8,598,118 41,282 3,994 
Nebraska ...... +» -12,809,134 $,223,122 75,825 
Nevada ........0065 $1,930 4,268 
New Hampshire ... 323,784 1,177,516 3,900 
New Jersey ........ 661,804 1,087,274 100,844 
New Mexico ....... 209,164 18,799 Soeee 
WOW WORM wc cccctce 41,146,831 12,723,772 664,740 
North Carolina ..... 6,055,904 1,668,023 13,500 
North Dakota ......12,640,906 23,700 20,893 
Ohio .....6.0000665-20,899,891 7,666,378 63,263 
Oklahoma .........10,921,956 4,327,229 1,933 
Oregon ...........+.14,237,610 641,584 26,191 
Pennsylvania ......11,505,668 6,517,242 663,204 








Buckwhea 
10,000 


42,657 
44,750 
221,995 
226,871 
2,320 
7,280 
ies 
200,189 
s. eee 
612,547 
2,200 
s, eee 
144,061 
gees 


860,914 


t Oats 
151,100 


510,908 
5,700 
141,224 
335,187 
4,288,045 
804,179 
1,177,909 
438,089 
211,365 
567,438 
160,245 
628,621 
2,098,643 
2,138,799 
1,110,100 
381,851 
135,023 
6,390 
404,174 
404,232 


2,344 
10,698,460 


3,678,470 


All other 
6,033 
135,780 
100,000 
8,314,047 
287,220 

* . 


9,913 
658, 279 


a, 810 
418,712 
330,619 
622,264 
190,122 





opt 


Co 


Ce 


D 


G 


It 


I 













, 1928 


155,527 
261,403 
904,077 
183,688 
149,334 
514,360 
,880,767 
54,598 
152,538 
73,477 
056,643 
988,654 
633,116 
919,318 
944,855 
202,624 
514,496 
920,775 
317,998 
798,737 
231,853 
864,400 
852,222 
832,201 
749,618 
795,116 
760 
103,906 
458,144 
620,227 
805,623 
242,417 
17,467 
702,588 
685,353 
732,789 
817,821 
530,528 
100 


839,568 


hels: 
1 other 
* 


353,864 
911,468 
144,069 
262,767 
$12,221 

17,900 


50,140 
13,685 
11,915 
09,880 





58,139 
 indi- 


22,264 
90,122 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CENSUS REPORT—GRAIN GROUND (CONTINUED) 


GRAIN GROUND IN 1923 (CONTINUED) 








State— Wheat Corn Rye Buckwheat Oats All other 
Rhode Island ...... Pree 914,977 Orcas 39,140 144,797 = = secce 
South Carolina ..... 262,003 950,388 «= sesee voece 238,081 4,199 
South Dakota ...... 1,611,518 23,089 13,935 ©. 608 32,405 5,350 
Tennessee .......- + -11,559,771 5,102,742 10,100 1,365 423,004 9,124 
TOXAS «+ eeeeeeee ee 18,740,169 7,033,426 2,494 TTT 942,295 707,159 

eocccccccccces BO8T, 77k 44,113 3,175 11,044 70,391 34,354 
Vermont .......e605 31,043 2,515,037 eee S00 1,346,731 78,175 
Virginia ........+.. 8,305,784 3,239,897 61,753 23,612 495,883 38,245 
Washington .......23,167,275 2,265,988 101,061 coves 2,172,239 1,294,865 
West Virginia ...... 1,378,205 2,952,603 16,39 49,476 682,038 6,350 
Wisconsin .....++. - 7,122,671 3,962,418 2,222,454 180,071 3,243,103 737,053 
Wyoming ....... «++ 696,316 2, Si 50s eeoee ee 060—t«ét wwe 
All other statest .. 123,836 1,032,376 570 2,119 539,119 8,041 

United States ..538,312,078 125,193,805 9,245,841 2,937,835 49,310,318 18,234,636 


*Figures included with those for all other states to avoid disclosing operations of indi- 


vidual establishments. 

















GRAIN GROUND IN 1921 
Quantity of grain ground by merchant mills in 1921, as reported by the census, in 





¢District of Columbia, Louisiana and Mississippi. 





te Wheat Corn Rye Buckwheat hy All other 

DAMM cocccccssocce 16,035 2,030,069 eoeee ° 0 ates 
iioas eeseeccevece eee 618,980 12,550 lagkh: > Sawkees | mba ° 227,180 
Arkansas .......-- Beaeee 886,704 3,385,682 13,000 610,930 275 
California ......++ee8- - 9,582,278 2,980,353 19,236 916,321 4,841,192 
Colorado ...secseveeeee 6,645,417 1,315,427 12,028 eoecce 476,633 472,514 
Connecticut .....-+eeeee Ocoee 973,856 1,781 Pees 420,692 77,800 
Delaware ...cceececees 455,453 229,677 ccccee 10,647 47,540 4,800 
FIOTIVGR wcecceeceeceece cecece 180,342 eoccece eeecee eccce eececce 
Georgia .. ° ° 2,467,781 2,173,910 ® cess ececce 51,819 36,592 
Idaho ... ° 3,675,654 40,322 C.e6 S8e0see 52,749 203,921 
Illinois .... - 28,991,908 1,402,846 239,888 258,787 1,250,653 2,071,922 
Indiana ...... ecesceees 16,749,167 9,220,458 66,085 44,604 1,486,035 181,489 
TOWED cccccccccccccccccs 4,897,944 2,446,933 61,176 43,252 1,177,746 31,688 
Kansas .......++e+.+++ 82,389,905 3,865,839 12,627 SL cecs 365,394 231,288 
Kentucky .....++eeeeeee 9,489,540 3,920,499 8,340 1,100 .106,608 32,656 
Maine ...se.eeceees esee 70,617 2,601,025 414 99,981 620,323 33,136 
Maryland ..cccccccscece 4,453,051 826,541 9,206 68,043 98,108 5,644 
Massachusetts .......+++ 48,192 2,473,096 33,289 4,690 529,737 34,5768 
Michigan ....-..+- + 10,118,710 2,293,783 401,912 186,201 1,727,802 263,781 
Minnesota .... + 111,619,978 1,938,779 2,087,692 72,277 1,756,963 734,596 
Missouri .......- ~ 28,945,493 6,775,451 63,296 6,330 412,823 258,202 
Montana .....+.. coe 5,634,461 44,339 2,591 coves 36,531 1,895 
Nebraska) ...-+eeeees +» 11,151,284 1,989,076 73,735 6,008 49,642 62,626 
Nevada ..ccscccccccees 82,886 Zeeshs <ss084 ° ecceee 8 =—«_—s wv oeee 33,246 
New Hampshire ...... ° Co cese 1,061,702 Srccce 8 8=«._— se deece 508,360 1,500 
New Jersey .... 726,647 1,398,357 156,306 161,067 587,451 5,660 
New Mexico ..... 356,563 1s 06mlCOSOR060UCtC ESS |S) Serre re 
New York .....+.. ees $7,880,384 18,089,563 858,886 864,138 9,934,810 2,399,393 
North Carolina .... 6,579,500 1,740,249 6,586 5,448 11,185 24,740 
North Dakota . ° 9,426,847 63,200 Srccce Po cece 165,777 89,249 
DRI cccccccccees - 18,613,767 6,136,129 132,370 120,366 1,913,741 258,113 
Oklahoma .....+..- - 12,705,228 3,040,327 381 Ciccce 236,270 123,453 
Oregon .....- ° + 11,538,248 429,858 27,595 49,750 1,154,557 1,335,661 
Pennsylvania .......... 14,800,686 8,635,717 964,359 1,123,350 4,577,653 465,434 
Rhode Island ......-+++ eveese 822,846 ..66- . ececce 107,925  «seosooe 
South Carolina ......-- 312,682 774,334 sonese  S8baSe 152,918 13,958 
South Dakota ......+.--+ 1,764,229 61,872 6,763 4,318 57,082 20,835 
TenNeSBCE ....-eeeeeee + 10,793,905 4,540,510 750 28,364 415,625 87,616 
TeXaS ..cccees - 18,640,482 5,308,941 3.638 i acecc e 215,946 524,973 
Utah ...... » 8,478,320 68,595 2,888 @.cece 83,850 49,794 
Vermont ...ceeeeecees . 21,281 2,412,037 244 31,188 1,702,897 19,767 
Virginia ....+e+ee Sveece 8,373,129 2,994,483 22,554 26,562 79,746 25,310 
Washington ..... ececee 21,021,447 2,450,872 76,864 1,353 2,023,443 1,787,120 
West Virginia ......++- 1,677,592 2,556,027 21,046 142,393 139,607 63,600 
Wisconsin ......-- ° 7,988,165 4,869,747 2,337,877 204,889 3,440,519 690,557 
Wyoming .....-eeeeees 1,003,034 202,74 Tes eens 167,880  .eeco ° 
All other statest ...... 740,185 1,450,339 7,164 120,641 816,410 = seccoe 

United States 621,238,509 122,168,474 7,707,641 3.685.747 41,079,652 17.717.702 


*Figures included with those for “All other states’ to avoid disclosure ‘of individual 


operators. 


tIncludes District of Columbia, Louisiana and Mississippi. 





CENSUS REPORT—RYE AND BUCKWHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 





Rye 
State—Year— flour, bbis 
California— 
1925 Po ccce 
5,382 
4,186 
3,541 
5,682 
Py alae 
= . 
Pe ee 
5,365 
1914 ...ceeeee 4 
Connecticut— 
BOBS ccccecsse Po cece 
1923 ..... ° @occee 
1921 cunevee 180 
1919 ee 1,836 





2,822 

925 @, sees 
BOSS wecceccs . 216,244 
SOBEL .cccccses ° 67,440 
BOLD ..c0e eeee 187,712 
1914 eevesee 146,432 

Indiana— 
29BB .nccccces 667 
BOBS ..cccee 404 
BOB .crcee ° 1,395 
1919 ...ccccee 30,698 
1914 ecceece 6,414 
lowa— 

BOSE wccccsces 6,206 
1923 eve 7,346 
1921 ...cceeee 10,160 
1919 eseccce 11,166 
1914 oeccees 13,133 
ort PH 

Wi sae 

1,409 

17,450 

9,950 

er 

So5 06 

64 

Oe nn 5-6 

264 


Buckwheat 
flour, lbs 


247,325 
176,194 
408,660 


214,490 
311,797 
1,900,265 
850,570 
736,805 


893,600 
852,746 
680,306 
757,616 
818,423 


423,258 
658,440 
772,788 
1,821,294 
1,123,875 






415,088 





Rye 
State—Year— flour, bbis 
Maryland— 
BOBS nccccccee OC cose 
BOBS cccccccce 175 
BOSD wccccccee 81 
1929 ccccecee 835 
1014 ..... eoce 2,211 
Massachusetts— 
BOBS wcccccece O. c2es 
BOSS ccccccce ° 2,013 
1981 wccccecee 6,111 
1919 ........ e 5,792 
BORE wocccces e 7,949 
Michigan— 
1925 51,087 
19238 49,618 
1921 34,310 
1919 137,760 
1914 74,662 
Minnesota— 
BRED cccvcncic 769,364 
1923 eoccee 688,171 
1931 ..ccccce. 487,501 
1919 ......... 1,097,252 
TBAE wccccces - 579,648 
Missouri— 
BOOS cescceses Sicuse 
BOBS cccccccee 4,752 
BORD ccccccces 1,141 
1919 ecece 6,403 
19246 wncce ° 2,596 
Nebraska— 
BEE ceccccces 9,743 
BOBS wccccccee 10,368 
T9ZL .cccccces 12,184 
1919 coece 15,201 
DOLE. 2c cccee ee 22,615 
New Hampshire— 
BOSE wcccccces TTT 
BOBS ccccccios Sse 
TOBL cccrcccee coeces 
1919 ..cccccce PL cece 
1914 wccccccee 3,196 
New Jersey— 
Sea 6,435 
1988 .wcceee ee TTT 
1981 wcccccese 23,647 
BOID wccccccce 71,837 
1914 eovecce 66,621 
eae 0eeene 77,609 
109,902 
134,241 
178,856 
202,336 
283 
1,079 
2,259 


Buckwheat 
flour, Ibs 


1,337,377 

770,873 
1,681,998 
1,632,083 
1,564,878 


294,967 


4,432,400 
6,301,615 
5,213,809 
7,981,873 
15,773,491 


484,749 
2,002,681 
2,521,805 
1,362,611 
1,953,928 


154,991 
99,015 
74,572 


928,241 
1,942,300 


17,110,222 
11,257.468 
18,058,726 
25,619,032 
44,291,164 


65,700 


State—Year— 





epee 


ee eeeeeee 
eter eneee 
ereeeeeee 


Rye 


flour, bbls 


2,102 
718 
53 
3,578 
4,746 





91 


Buckwheat Rye Buckwheat 
flour, lbs State—Year— flour, bbls flour, lbs 
‘ak cai Washington— 
1,151,4 
2'466,250 -_— cevcocens mae eo 
2°442/369 eovcecece coves eoccee 
3,853,140 1921 eeeeeeree 7,277 eeeees 
6,848,216 1919 ..cccccee 6,772 CL ccee 
1914 wccccccce 6,343 2,780 
33,966 West Virginia— 
15,600 ae 295 1,305,713 
° Sea BOBS wccccccer eoccce Cece 
Ses 2982 cccsccce 120 1,788,929 
1919 ccccceccce Si siKs 2,736,765 
12,861,865 1914 ee ° 1,793 3,680,671 
14,019,567 Wisconsin— 
20,091,134 
27,331,935 OE Gavitacce 377,019 5,908,547 
36,830,070 TOSS ccccccces 422,227 5,262,270 
1921 .....+.+. 484,495 6,553,622 
1919 ......--. 601,350 11,573,754 
aes 1914 .....+-++ 661,475 8,506,653 
38,095 . 
30,804 All others— 
17,820 BOES Keccccvce 186,550 299,498 
BOBS ncccccces 37,309 1,550,421 
° BORE coccccver 3,276 354,829 
611,000 1919 cccccccce 3,949 1,214,058 
46,700 1914 wccccccee 3,895 28,390 
anes United States— 
BESS cinccccass 1,561,184 47,665,131 
148,587 WSS: wcccccses 1,634,726 49,180,591 
372.355 1921 .....ce6 1,884,888 65,438,319 
799,624 1919 .......2. 3,527,762 90,137,407 
986,695 1926 wcccccccs 2,986,798 126,622,189 
532,980 *Included in “all others.” 


CORN MEAL AND CORN FLOUR OUTPUT, 1914 TO 1925 








c 1925 —— 1923 ‘ —_— 1921 >) 

State— Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
Alabama ......... 234,942 $1,349,244 327,972 $1,205,603 307,885 $1,130,738 
Arizona .......... 2,7 20,149 ©. ccs Pesce 2,771 18,142 
Arkansas ......... 313,643 1,467,339 298,308 1,255,241 328,402 1,012,150 
California 70,925 586,240 63,872 338,344 65,170 309,905 
Colorado ....e..0. SL. So weve 16,769 74,173 23,146 138,569 
Connecticut .. 68,233 282,128 121,190 492,108 50,262 196,674 
Delaware 40,609 148,881 43,876 165,074 38,849 137,131 
Florida ........... 30,815 137,981 18,749 88,050 19,108 78,242 
GOTTA .ccccccees 381,326 2,082,603 667,461 3,096,982 511,179 1,999,206 
BOBO cccccccccccs Cece S cave Viaces were 644 4,452 
BROOD ccccceccece 313,975 1,530,217 441,425 1,839,573 460,319 1,804,660 
Indiana .......... 671,869 3,420,852 807,347 3,144,738 973,968 3,745,062 
BOD cccecoscceves 75,420 399,775 188,196 959,914 200,958 728,206 
Kansas ........... 166,303 934,733 220,699 942,385 261,322 938,695 
Kentucky ........ 561,407 2,793,899 525,922 2,461,083 629,942 2,222,924 
eee 154,656 646,629 258,668 1,022,786 224,646 768,873 
Maryland ......... 66,566 331,176 124,091 461,540 108,434 430,862 
Massachusetts 231,259 1,015,032 292,884 1,220,596 192,956 907,737 
Michigan ......... 39,935 217,741 58,095 262,109 25,650 105,872 
Minnesota ........ 29,559 144,468 33,826 136,795 74,681 268,655 
Mississippi ....... 48,633 ae 8 ste5e  @eeeee 8 “Seess . Se een 
Missouri .......... 785,868 3,792,219 782,378 3,044,145 701,712 2,479,491 
Nebraska ......... 281,242 1,438,539 317,647 1,211,621 186,287 594,910 
New Hampshire... 38,240 155,595 265,583 1,121,999 180,272 616,694 
New Jersey ...... 24,755 128,085 52,804 229,515 84,529 314,036 
New Mexico ...... eens DL sces 1,682 8,592 9,090 28,772 
New York ........ 484,032 2,128,494 701,057 $3,216,352 1,021,184 2,799,842 
North Carolina - 802,903 1,587,373 263,704 1,762,135 368,891 1,457,325 

North Dakota <.  Peeee aS TTET Feces eee 3,550 14,24 
oO ee ere 365,343 1,638,117 612,410 2,823,481 348,708 1,202,570 
Oklahoma ........ 280,034 1,387,952 293,388 1,298,565 203,347 706,932 
GROBOR cccsccssver wite Fees ee weer eee @ w'ce SL ccce 
Pennsylvania ..... 114,138 570,112 246,868 1,029,970 327,745 1,345,103 
Rhode Island 27,973 124,574 178,059 693,522 50,477 228,716 
South Carolina 52,911 205,298 97,541 454,925 114,109 447,610 
South Dakota ° 940 5,703 865 4,491 2,634 13,317 
Tennessee ........ 922,685 4,123,178 851,171 3,682,377 704,077 2,654,685 
TORRE ccccvccssecs 734,033 3,758,685 888,995 3,957,265 685,615 2,691,432 
TWRaR cccedeccscece Fics So caes 430 1,651 199 1,029 
Vermont ......... 139,850 572,146 252,587 963,099 234,613 874,233 
i. |. eee 569,983 2,900,162 690,888 2,992,751 741,934 2,627,630 

Washington ...... Tre S.ccce SL cee SL acce 14,314 52,68 
West Virginia - 170,265 821,503 414,076 1,727,658 214,775 824,187 
Wisconsin ........ Scee SL cee 613,624 2,478,896 159,568 499,352 
Wyoming ........ Sse Po ces eee Scene 412 1,959 
All other statest.. 104,516 512,887 30,033 141,224 73,821 280,711 


1914 
Barrels 


763,678 
230,968 
135,191 


36,920 





United States.,.8,902,516 $43,653,011 12,155,140 $52,011,228 10,932,155 $39,704,222 16,327,993 
*Included in “all other states.’”” tIncludes District of Columbia, Louisiana and Montana. 





CENSUS REPORT—FEED PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1914-1925 





et drpipaae 
Arkansas— 
192 











 iseesccscdens 
Connecticut— 
1925 





Bran and 
middlings 
7 


Feed, 
screen- 
ings, etc. 
20,952 
70,004 
29,496 
19,129 
26,054 


8,854 
14,753 


38,013 
42,574 
73,849 
34,515 
71,947 


254,634 
493,181 
291,914 
283,206 
354,523 


49,253 
47,721 


11,430 
19,227 
30.466 
36,831 
38,761 


1914 


eeeeeee 
eeeeeee 








. 
eeereeee 


Bran and 
middlings 


25,946 
13,823 
14,540 
21,050 
14,491 


31,103 
30,377 
31,882 
39,907 
25,789 


209,793 
212,100 
203,983 
284,744 
270,754 


145,282 
141,619 
125,988 
166,615 
167,460 


Feed, 
screen- 
ings, etc. 
2,904 


21,879 


111,799 
733,627 
220,079 
270,762 
242,201 


85,151 
102,640 
614 





lowa— 
2986. cccccccccccce ° 
BOER. ccccccccccccce 
1OBL. coccccccccecce 
1919... ccccccccescs 
2924. cccccccces 
Kansas— 





Kentucky— 
BEEP eocsvccecoeecse 
BOBBe cocccccccece eee 
TOBL. ccccccccceccce 
1919. ccccccccesecce 
1914. ..cccccccccccs 





eee eeretennee 


TOB1. ..cccccccccece 

1919... eeee 

1914. .cccccccccccce 
Massachusetts— 


19Z1....cccceececes 

1919. ccrccceccsees 

1914...... 

= 
26 


ee eeeeeee 


eee eee eeees 





1914. ccccccccccece 
Montana— 
19 


1919. .ccereceevecee 
1914. 


eee eee eeeeee 


See eee eeeee 


40g. 
1919.. 


1914..... eoccccecece 
North Dakota— 
See 
., SEPT rrr 
BOBL. cccccccccccece 
Bees ccccccccceccce 
1914..... eecescccces 


*Included under “All other states’ to avoid disclosure of individual operations, 








Feed, 
Bran and screen- 
middlings ings, etc. 
67,062 66,961 
63,664 82,773 
40,922 656,586 
64,616 62,006 
63,857 99,219 
691,741 83,472 
693,492 129,715 
650,646 160,316 
696,119 123,724 
486,245 174,22 
88,529 19,748 
94,646 89,048 
82,579 46,413 
96,433 58,390 
116,442 68,162 
Secs 60,715 
276 52,486 
1,026 60,580 
1,514 72,620 
456 66,085 
30,273 24,121 
45,650 20,155 
36,242 16,541 
60,633 16,876 
49,202 32,947 
So ccee 41,726 
Po csc0 57,031 
678 69,161 
@oace 69,609 
450 45,692 
98,823 67,577 
95,136 115,272 
81,045 126,643 
103,752 138,614 
149,893 216,760 
883,510 131,384 
841,350 437,436 
679,386 535,607 
831,293 494,101 
1,061,260 219,263 
315,177 165,417 
267,662 238,407 
249,910 186,858 
275,382 242,320 
219,068 188,597 
65,170 17,107 
66,646 12,556 
40,992 4,894 
46,202 7,427 
34,643 8,771 
112,295 40,544 
87,632 130,617 
98,046 46,161 
119,191 176,364 
109,741 39,562 
471 690 
687 1,365 
821 1,235 
3,148 2,160 
1,564 3,686 
Ocoee 11,576 
© cece 13,503 
©. .0e 19,965 
3,562 33,165 
3,191 56,670 
6,442 28,727 
5,784 38,488 
6,624 44,098 
7,823 47,456 
11,137 77,620 
1,938 716 
1,679 1,163 
2,974 1,933 
4,226 382 
2,803 615 
483,254 484,124 
320,276 642,152 
310,358 670,153 
365,285 532,969 
311,061 637,394 
51,820 21,608 
37,424 22,040 
81,802 25,602 
56,322 14,881 
42,146 19,550 
66,935 8,639 
110,168 11,929 
38,389 53,526 
68,267 32,609 
80,415 13,575 


Census Report—Feed Production by States, 1914 to 1925 (Continued) 


1923. 


ee eeeeeee eeeee 


1931... ccccccccccce 
1919. ..cerecceseces 
1914. .cccsccccececs 





eeeeeee 


Res acne ian. 

1919. ccicccccccces 

1914... ccccccccccce 
Pennsylvania— 

1925 


25 
1933. coocccccccocs 
1081. ccccccccccces 
1919. .ccccccccccces 
1914. .cccce eeeccces 
— Carolina— 
SUNS 6 5806000680806 
1933 eoece eecccccece 
1981. cccccscccccces 


19189. ccccccccccccce 
1914... .ccccccccccce 
—_, Dakota— 
rere eases 
1981. ccccccccccccce 
1918. .cccccccccccee 
1914. ccccccccccccce 
Tennessee— 
1925 








fee eeereeeeres 


1918. cccccccccccece 
1914. ...000. 
Vermont— 


WORE .. coccevccccccce 

BETO. crccccccccccce 

BORG. cccccccccccces 
be ele 





1914..... eeeeeeeeee 





ls de ahena aah 
be pay 
25 


1919... .ccccccccccce 
1914. woccccccccccce 
a 





ee eeeeesee 


i Sahara ta terete 

1919 

1914. eccecccccccce 
ee States— 
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see ee eeeseeee 


1914... ccccccccccee 


cludes District of Columbia, Louisiana and Mississippi. 











Feed, 

Bran and screen- 
middlings ings, etc. 
174,131 166,324 
167,311 276,254 
160,039 194,012 
229,615 192,610 
266,720 249,551 
96,552 80,814 
89,986 118,274 
105,124 81,824 
132,036 72,626 
83,282 141,419 
98,495 55,507 
83,813 123,051 
96,267 78,660 
98,122 66,239 
61,768 71,254 
95,333 212,497 
99,646 269,335 
138,999 696,099 
139,565 299,597 
182,626 404,928 
evcce 39,429 
eos 10,877 
evccees 19,493 
Prcecce 12,622 
23,796 

1,716 TTT TY 
1,452 29,285 
3,367 14,878 
2,277 6,413 
803 224 
15,044 5,628 
13,779 3,236 
17,116 3,720 
25,615 10,736 
42,684 7,875 
91,944 44,005 
82,268 129,764 
70,645 105,091 
96,335 127,842 
124,783 74,659 
174,174 138,825 
148,379 162,692 
160,512 88,251 
183,437 87,014 
167,091 171,610 
42,473 9,661 
29,609 5,967 
28,939 7,660 
22,784 8,167 
21,450 16,573 
CL cece 55,900 
38 69,053 

141 73,879 

544 69,464 

710 82,074 
66,468 25,491 
64,708 49,744 
71,747 21,998 
83,514 29,002 
91,142 31,466 
127,732 107,670 
138,923 347,751 
150,178 224,058 
190,970 173,033 
121,537 120,260 
11,360 60,614 
11,706 57,715 
19,189 49,405 
33,009 31,410 
20,111 82,677 
64,017 137,691 
67,265 215,336 
83,108 200,713 
118,872 301,160 
106,354 269,465 
5,503 1,119 
5,295 289 
7,834 8,468 
3,911 1,476 
3,803 1,415 
7,498 16,562 
4,438 48,106 
6,745 56,169 
2,927 47,167 
79 32,343 
4,474,028 3,023,078 
4,187,811 5,475,594 
4,041,084 4,895,838 
4,760,326 4,666,855 
4,648,930 4,753,280 
tIn- 


CENSUS REPORT—BARLEY MEAL, HOMINY AND GRITS 


Production of barley meal, 


(000's omitted): 





Hominy 

Barley meal and grits 
1919 1914 1919 1914 
Alabama .... “ eee 493 1,398 
Arizona ..... eee 250 rT sHs 
California ... 19,599 3,099 668 560 
Connecticut. . eee 101 eee eee 
Delaware ... as eee ees 1,397 
Georgia ..... ene oe 1,265 70 
TEORO ..ceces eos 754 ee 128 
Illinois ...... ees ++. 101,199 154,209 
Indiana ..... ees 20 93,957 292,131 
TOW 2.650055 62 284 3,247 16,693 
Kansas ..... eee 81 --. 86,755 
Kentucky ... eee 468 18,397 14,536 
Maine ...... eee 48 ees 242 
Maryland ... ove 40 326 862,464 
Massachusetts ° 398 eee 100 
° 832 223 eee 466 
59,6665 eee rT 1,483 
2,107 eee 8,074 24,884 
eee 8 eee’ 58 





Barley meal 


1919 
1,406 


N. Hampshire 
New York .. 
N. Carolina.. 
N. Dakota .. 


hominy and grits, as reported by the census, in pounds 


Hominy 
and grits 
1914 1919 1914 
15 eee 33 
1,904 +++ 79,146 
eee eee 2,109 
eos oe 3,380 
72 ++ 83,822 
eee ee 40 
1,837 ee 
270 «++ 61,982 
ee 387 2 
5 rr 5,665 
219 ee 8 
366 eee 150 
736 eee 444 
1,235 eee oP 
14 cee 88 
1,533 29,310 94,955 
24 31,203 88,708 





OMS sccegese 70 
Oklahoma ,.. eee 
Oregon ..... 1,183 
Pennsylvania. 605 
S. Carolina .. eee 
Tennessee ... eee 
Utah ..... ee eee 
Vermont .... coe 
Virginia .... 277 
Washington... eee 
W. Virginia.. oege 
Wisconsin ... 761 
Other states. 5,393 

U. States.. 91,809 


14,001 288,526 


870,364 


Census 
Year— 
2 


1925f... 


1923t... 


1921°... 
1919... 
1914.... 
1909.... 


1925f... 


Total number of mills 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Merchant mills manufacturing 
wheat flour, grouped according 


--to number of bbis 


Less than 1,000 


n 
= 
2 
2 


1,000 but less 
than 6,000 bbis 


than 20,000 bbls 


5,000 but less 


UNITED STATES 


3,249 
3,829 
4,809 
+ 6,733 
6,876 
7,342 


113 
130 
166 
212 
253 
309 


193 
227 
275 
352 
417 
463 


165 


243 
344 
350 
353 


86 
103 
132 
201 
203 
235 


144 
170 
192 
262 
341 
389 


112 
129 
158 
215 


270 


643 1,341 667 
741 1,686 769 
964 2,256 930 
2,041 2,739 1,185 
1,821 2,920 1,377 
1,721 3,145 1,733 
ARKANSAS 
5 8 2 
12 7 3 
17 29 2 
34 53 7 
17 30 9 
13 30 6 
CALIFORNIA 
1 12 3 
6 10 6 
4 16 8 
10 21 12 
10 23 12 
12 22 19 
COLORADO 
4 10 9 
ee 16 7 
3 15 11 
13 15 10 
6 13 12 
9 13 14 
DELAWARE 
6 11 4 
8 11 4 
10 19 6 
GEORGIA 
7 6 ee 
7 9 1 
15 14 3 
14 9 3 
29 10 3 
20 18 5 
IDAHO 
5 7 6 
4 13 6 
3 19 9 
12 23 12 
9 18 15 
4 19 21 
ILLINOIS 
20 33 27 
18 35 35 
25 49 47 
49 57 53 
64 83 52 
87 87 76 
INDIANA 
32 95 43 
31 123 49 
38 §=6160 52 
67 179 81 
79 197 105 
52 227 148 
IOWA 
23 23 8 
23 27 11 
29 44 13 
55 46 21 
58 52 25 
73 64 44 
KANSAS 
5 16 18 
2 18 17 
8 25 29 
23 41 38 
27 23 41 
46 32 61 
KENTUCKY 
28 92 37 
31 110 43 
40 146 50 
110 166 54 
64 180 94 
50 188 99 
MARYLAND ; 
28 30 21 
30 40 23 
35 66 23 
79 86 24 
76 87 32 
79 «6114 37 
MICHIGAN 
32 60 27 
31 85 33 
34 100 38 
84 112 45 
103 142 70 
96 178 87 
MINNESOTA 
7 29 28 
14 35 30 
15 60 30 
25 82 50 
29 80 67 
22 96 87 
MISSOURI 
34 87 30 
37 117 44 
47 142 55 
162 186 66 
122 219 84 
111-237 )—Ss 105 


produced— 
2 : 
a 
ao ° 
23 a 
+ oer Q 
= * 
cond Oo 
Sa $2 
oe 66a 
as 3° 
351 247 
886 247 
420 239 
494 274 
640 ©6218 
550 193 
1 7 
1 He 
2 oe 
1 1 
2 Pea 
2 a 
8 5 
7 q 
7 5 
10 6 
9 5 
9 4 
12 6 
14 5 
16 4 
18 4 
13 4 
10 2 
3 2 
3 2 
3 4 
5 2 
3 1 
3 1 
13 1 
13 1 
13 ‘es 
15 2 
9 <a 
4 
22 11 
31 11 
35 10 
38 15 
42 12 
47 12 
15 8 
16 8 
17 8 
16 9 
29 7 
28 8 
3 3 
5 4 
5 2 
10 1 
11 4 
11 3 
52 41 
59 43 
50 55 
59 52 
63 45 
81 35 
4 4 
6 4 
5 2 
10 4 
10 2 
14 2 
6 1 
7 3 
6 2 
10 2 
6 2 
3 2 
20 5 
17 4 
16 4 
16 5 
21 6 
21 7 
12 36 
13 37 
17 36 
18 40 
30 34 
33 32 
31 13 
28 16 
31 13 
34 21 
39 13 
32 14 


Census 
Year— 





1909.... 


1914.... 


com 

© 

_ 

© 

. 
+e 


1921*... 


1909.... 


1909.... 


1925t... 


1923t... 
1921°... 
1919.... 
1914.... 
1909.... 


CENSUS OF WHEAT FLOUR MILLS, 1909 TO 1925 


April 4, 1928 






= Merchant mills manufacturing 
= wheat flour, grouped according 
§ --to number of bbis produced 
u a 2 
ie Sy. ae Ze oe 
a 
° > s2 85 se ba 
a a 2Se e288 =-s a 
fal c yet “oe 2S 3 
3 a B= $e 8S a 
a me ee UFR le 
~ ® ef _ of Se SP 
3 a— 3 3 e: 
¢ $2 $8 Sa 24 so 
& sa =o €5 $8 
MONTANA 
27 2 10 4 5 6 
34 4 12 5 7 6 
43 4 18 6 11 4 
56 15 18 8 12 3 
29 3 9 9 6 2 
12 ee 3 5 + i 
NEBRASKA 
110 13 50 30 8 9 
125 5 69 32 13 6 
147 13 75 42 11 © 
190 28 84 63 17 8 
190 22 74 13 18 3 
203 14 86 79 23 1 
NEW JERSEY 
21 10 7 3 as 
23 10 10 2 1 ne 
31 12 14 4 1 oe 
58 31 19 8 bs . 
66 30 25 10 1 , 
100 42 40 17 1 é 
NEW YORK 
103 25 27 32 9 10 
127 30 39 36 12 10 
162 58 41 39 14 10 
217 88 59 41 17 12 
244 101 69 42 19 13 
270 3=105 86 49 19 11 
NORTH CAROLINA 
106 15 49 31 7 4 
129 30 60 29 6 4 
173 35 95 34 6 3 
290 97 150 38 1 4 
239 48 137 49 5 ee 
208 51 120 34 3 
NORTH DAKOTA 
28 4 7 5 6 6 
36 4 8 8 8 8 
48 2 21 11 8 6 
77 17 29 13 11 7 
56 4 17 15 13 1 
64 6 10 26 15 7 
OHIO 
269 36 141 63 18 ll 
328 50 175 72 22 9 
359 34 209 90 18 8 
492 81 243 131 27 10 
549 88 282 145 23 11 
593 66 296 188 33 3 
_, OKLAHOMA 
39 4 8 5 11 11 
46 5 11 8 14 8 
68 6 24 12 17 9 
103 27 28 18 17 13 
79 23 15 16 18 7 
92 15 16 34 22 6 
OREGON 
50 8 15 14 5 8 
61 4 20 11 9 7 
65 10 22 16 10 7 
97 24 25 26 13 9 
84 21 30 21 9 3 
104 9 46 38 8 3 
PENNSYLVANIA 
391 113 188 70 19 1 
452 139 219 76 17 2 
589 183 290 95 18 3 
767 313 316 111 23 4 
824 290 392 114 24 4 
917 332 427 141 14 3 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
22 3 8 7 3 1 
29 5 14 8 1 1 
39 6 17 13 2 1 
61 10 26 17 7 1 
65 2 28 24 9 2 
86 10 31 33 11 1 
TENNESSEE 
160 35 17 28 15 5 
189 45 88 40 11 5 
245 68 117 43 13 4 
406 177 166 46 11 6 
409 119 205 63 17 5 
353 79 181 78 10 5 
TEXAS 
65 7 21 4 16 17 
82 11 25 16 15 15 
109 13 46 16 21 13 
130 20 61 25 20 14 
90 10 21 16 32 11 
102 18 20 33 22 9 
UTAH 
49 1 23 21 1 3 
58 2 34 19 1 2 
66 2 40 20 2 2 
75 8 40 23 4 oe 
69 8 28 27 6 
59 3 24 28 * 
VIRGINIA 
219 53 107 47 7 5 
256 56 135 54 7 4 
320 81 171 2 14 2 
413 147 190 63 11 2 
428 129 224 59 12 4 
348 103 181 47 13 4 
WASHINGTON 
61 10 15 8 9 9 
42 4 7 12 9 10 
55 4 11 15 12 13 
73 13 8 15 23 13 
70 13 13 14 22 8 
65 5 14 16 24 6 
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April 4, 1928 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


: Census of Wheat Flour Mills, 1909 to 1925 (Continued) 


e Merchant mills manufacturing 

= wheat flour, grouped according 

& -—to number of bbis produced 

Se La = 

° o 2 a 2 

5 § sa gf i 

2 ” Le os = s 

E c oe ae 2s 2 

s .d =& #6 3S 8 

8 4 a® ~a® _—— 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
1925... 53 18 23 9 3 ee 
1923T..- 76 22 42 9 3 ° 
1921*... i111 38 57 12 4 ° 
1919. 168 78 70 15 5 e 
1914.... 163 71 73 14 5 ° 
1909.... 167 56 70 25 6 e 
WISCONSIN 

1925t... 74 $1 30 9 ee 4 
1923t... 80 31 34 7 4 4 
1921*... 112 86- 46 17 9 4 
1919.... 144 39 64 29 7 5 
1914.... 171 76 60 24 8 4 
1909.... 218 69 95 34 14 6 
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ALL OTHER STATES 
1925f... 55 18 16 14 7 os 
1923t... 79 30 28 14 6 1 
1921°... 99 36 39 17 6 1 
1919.... 204 91 76 29 8 
1914.... 159 71 61 21 6 ee 
1909.... 163 64 74 19 6 ee 


*The figures for 1921 do not include dat 


for 1,534 


establishments, 
products under $5,000 in value. 


each reporting 


The figures 


for 1919 include data for 1,499 such estab- 
lishments; those for 1914 data for 1,876, and 


those for 1909 data for 1,651. 


+These figures 


do not include data for establishments each 
reporting products under $5,000 in value. 


CENSUS REPORT—CAPITAL AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS, 1909-25 


Capital invested in fiour milling (reports on invested capital not called for in the 1925, 
1923 and 1921 census), and total value of flour mill products, by states (000’s omitted): 


Value added 
Value of by manu- 











Year— Capital products facture 
Alabama— 
Snrccce $5,146 $535 
secee 4,499 548 
eéece 2,072 407 
1,386 4,565 717 
795 2,179 261 
1,079 2,779 374 
eevee 1,684 325 
° 1,417 378 
seees 1,800 454 
3,209 2,392 425 
554 1,065 215 
674 1,317 188 
Arkansas— 
1925..... esese 5,385 629 
1923..... eeese 3,473 482 
|) ) Oe ee 4,612 760 
1919..... 3,684 8,646 1,573 
1914..... 1,788 5,802 63 
1909..... 1,599 5,615 767 
California— 
1925..... eece 38,560 6,533 
1923..... eece 39,647 6,016 
1921 eecece 29,043 5,061 
1919..... 27,078 65,448 8,566 
1914..... 11,851 24,079 4,575 
1909..... 13,424 25,188 3,296 
Colorado— 
1925..... . 14,692 2,131 
BBBEsecce 8 8=« 0 6008 11,547 2,400 
|) rss 16,045 1,609 
1919..... 8,851 19,954 2,357 
1914..... 4,969 7,536 1,100 
1909..... 4,835 7,868 1,195 
Connecticut— 
Seoee 739 136 
Ceeee 1,200 222 
eecee 1,246 241 
1,932 2,507 424 
1,214 1,881 261 
1,277 2,024 293 
806 140 
650 138 
982 232 
2,056 390 
1,483 281 
1909..... 1,752 252 
Florida— 
eeees 177 39 
eocce 213 52 
179 45 
282 568 98 
107 166 32 
61 164 25 
cose 8,677 1,147 
soene 8,723 1,209 
ecces 8,067 1,440 
4,085 11,991 1,443 
2,317 6,084 830 
2,749 8,000 1,271 
oena's 6,551 1,011 
eccee 5,600 1,098 
?Ter 6,423 970 
8,798 13,501 1,673 
2,689 3,396 66 
2,038 2,480 455 
eseee 74,051 8,426 
eseces eceece 71,994 10,616 
snnks 53,924 7,980 
cnece 46,269 116,563 13,397 
19,475 49,493 6,652 
18,454 61,111 6,521 
meeee 41,484 6,257 
. 30,526 5,742 
e 40,758 6,142 
eee 76,111 9,371 
. 37,488 5,248 
e 40,541 5,540 
caeee. ,. peee 15,139 2,114 
oseee ° 12,644 2,089 
deene  * s0ees 12,503 1,918 
weece 9,116 21,325 2,712 
Seece 6,555 . 14,337 2,579 
eves 6,123 12,871 1,937 
Tee 135,232 16,986 
cacee”  9eese 104,976 17,114 
¢ © eee 140,102 15,799 
1919..... 73,137 206,881 24,548 
1914..... 25,688 72,895 8,653 
1909..... 22,741 68,476 8,038 


Year— Capital 
Kentucky— 
1926..... eecee 
1923..... eevee 
1921... cece 
1919..... 22,789 
1914..... 10,275 
1909 ee 9,010 
Maine— 
1925 e eocce 
1923..... eoece 
1921..... ecces 
1919..... 2,706 
1914. ..0% 2,235 
1909..... 1,916 
Maryland— 





1909..... 2,222 
Michigan— 


111,366 
‘ 46,411 
38,595 








46,750 
19,100 
1909..... 17,066 
Montana— 
1926...00 coves 
BBEReccsc: reves 
SBEEcccss 66665 
1919..... 9,727 
1914..... 3,888 
1909..... 2,559 
Nebraska— 
1926.....  seeee 
BOBB.ccce =v wove 
BOBR.ccce geese 
1919..... 19,122 
1914..... 8,025 
1909..... 9,472 
New Hampshire— 
| A, nC 
1923 © Bae 
1921 e coe 
1929..... 1,419 
tt ae 1,427 
1909..... 1,329 
New Jersey— 
rrr 
1938...22  ceoce 
BORD. cece =v vece 
1919..... 3,024 
1914..... 2,616 
1909..... 3,227 
New Mexico— 
BORG cccce 8 = es ve ve 
W9BB...00 eevee 
1921.... esese 
1919..... 1,023 
1924..... 231 
1909..... 257 
New York— 
925..... ee 
BOBS. cance =a eece 
BOBL.cccs cvese 
1919..... 64,570 
1914..... 34,644 
1909..... 30,270 


Value added 
Value of by manu- 


products facture 
29,940 4,831 
24,332 4,563 
23,065 4,560 
45,774 6,193 
21,229 3,810 
22,365 3,701 
2,906 307 
2,946 395 
2,848 552 
5,443 734 
4,426 467 
4,507 480 
9,073 1,134 
8,356 999 
9,348 2,065 
19,004 2,647 
8,164 1,245 
9,268 1,265 
3,724 447 
3,447 398 
3,451 622 
4,878 629 
3,811 387 
4,632 601 
26,757 8,254 
21,079 3,204 
23,461 3,628 
44,144 5,959 
27,381 4,082 
34,861 5,501 
215,638 25,683 
177,391 22,765 
253,669 44,310 
381,249 43,376 
148,244 20,929 
139,136 14,919 
2,818 292 
1,295 228 
1,259 160 
2,092 195 
410 66 
153 21 
$2,442 9,410 
62,196 10,703 
61,492 10,874 
113,297 15,113 
38,686 5,424 
44,508 5,682 
16,507 2,189 
12,355 1,816 
11,065 1,949 
16,386 2,294 
4,890 988 
2,175 482 
29,155 3,863 
23,403 3,916 
20,216 3,139 
63,521 5,962 
15,022 2,039 
17,836 2,618 
1,389 242 
2,137 376 
2,180 311 
3,391 465 
2,734 312 
3,187 379 
3,190 551 
3.007 607 
3,506 778 
6,040 1,004 
4,320 730 
5,538 976 
516 96 
340 79 
677 151 
1,324 232 
425 87 
462 108 
151,600 19,218 
89,848 13,110 
106,063 15,320 
155,272 19,638 
77,409 9,986 
69,802 9,332 


North Carolina— 
19 





Year— Capital 





1919..... 82,285 
1914..... 18,841 
1909..... 19,963 
Oklahoma— 
1925..... . 
ee ‘ 
BEbucnes «4605 
| ee 18,746 
1914..... 6,508 
en 7,691 
Oregon— 
BEERvesee  esececc 
Msssee § #600 
1921 ° eevee 
1919... 23,100 
1914 . 9,076 
1909..... 5,670 
Pennsylvania— 
BORG. cccce «= so vve 
issss” i «dees 
Dae csss bade 
1919..... 32,374 
1914..... 23,352 
1909..... 21,277 
Rhode Island— 
Reeeesese 8 8=—_ 4. 0 0 
Setees “seme 
1921... 
1919..... 830 
1914..... 352 
1909..... 387 
South Carolina— 
1925..... ° e 
ssses Kee 
BeeBeesss 8 =—ss so ste 
BOER s cove 691 
1914.... 222 
1909..... 110 
South Dakota— 
| Pee reer 
Or A ere 
BEBBcoeee «= coe 00 
1919..... 3,746 
1916. .c00 2,856 
1909..... 2,873 
Tennessee— 
BEEDccces 8 =. 6 6 Bae 
nics: i~<anwe 
BEGBscces 8 8§«=«_ -_ 2 0a 
1919..... 19,478 
1914..... 10,339 
1909..... 8,611 


Value added 
Value of by manu- 


products facture 
18,202 2,974 
12,688 1,987 
14,769 2,626 
24,268 3,213 
8,964 1,320 
8,601 1,214 
16,053 2,609 
18,594 2,344 
16,940 2,277 
29,282 3,059 
12,030 1,968 
11,685 1,630 
61,265 6,375 
43,043 6,476 
39,€19 6,136 
89,397 12,295 
45,171 6,214 
48,093 6,741 
25,881 3,549 
20,837 3,888 
23,132 3,479 
49,844 6,664 
16,689 2,322 
19,144 2,652 
28,179 3,536 
23,923 3,462 
21,997 2,773 
42,550 4,748 
11,193 1,365 
8,891 1,224 
33,196 4,982 
28,946 5,040 
39,765 7,500 
69,446 9,462 
43,626 6,529 
44,783 6,612 
859 74 
1,102 139 
876 107 
1,133 155 
798 107 
886 96 
1,649 238 
2,087 382 
1,598 314 
2,147 342 
421 74 
351 42 
3,220 385 
2,400 347 
3,564 763 
8,873 982 
5,557 835 
6,208 872 
31,810 5,217 
27,793 4,530 
27,074 4,993 
61,913 6,736 
26,414 4,342 
29,070 3,784 


1919..... 
1914..... 
1909..... 


Washington— 


1909..... 


39,059 
15,606 
11,077 


West Virginia— 


1925..... 


1919..... 
1914..... 
1909..... 


Wisconsin— 


1921..... 
1919..... 
1914..... 
1909..... 


Wyoming— - 


Other states— 


1925..... 





801,627 
380,257 
349,152 
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Value added 
Value of by manu- 


products facture 
54,528 8,561 
40,044 7,945 
43,595 7,527 
73,064 9,665 
35,110 6,537 
32,485 3,828 
9,194 1,638 
5,012 906 
5,476 740 
7,569 1,017 
3,156 618 
3,131 620 
8,369 1,524 
3,621 485 
3,324 666 
6,144 812 
4,143 484 
4,133 605 
19,872 3,078 
17,663 3,113 
19,623 2,742 
36,154 6,226 
18,084 2,695 
17,598 2,434 
39,832 6,981 
39,026 6,027 
43,458 7,950 
81,141 7,986 
23,665 3,393 
17,853 2,379 
6,344 1,054 
6,217 1,124 
6,728 1,061 
13,077 2,646 
7,053 1,124 
7,696 1,095 
22,415 2,422 
24,408 3,819 
25,779 2,441 
68,304 6,568 
28,697 3,718 
31,667 4,629 
1,272 255 
991 181 
1,947 217 
1,411 228 
722 167 
746 163 
1,898 357 
912 147 
1,520 268 
3,401 416 
1,152 179 
2,047 279 
$1,298,015 $172,636 
1,048,577 162,606 
1,179,740 185,930 
2,062,434 253,253 
877,680 126,410 
883,584 116,008 


CENSUS REPORT—EMPLOYEES IN MILLING, 1909 TO 1925 


Pro- 


Wage 


prietors, Salaried earners, 








Alabama— etc. 
1925°*.... 29 
1923°.... 38 
1921°.... 65 
1919..... 177 
1914 ee 80 
1909.:... 84 

Arizona— , 
1925°.... eee 
1923°.... eee 
1921°.... 2 
1919..... 3 
1914..... 3 
1909..... 4 

Arkansas— 
1926°*.... 21 
19238°*.... 32 
1921°.... 83 
1919.. 223 
1914. ° 140 
1909..... 133 

California— 
1925°*.... 40 
1923° ° 39 
1921°... 54 
1919.... 65 
1914..... 83 
1909..... 82 

Colorado— 
1925°*.... 14 
1928°.... 13 
1921°.... 27 
1919..... 39 
1914..... 34 
1909..... 47 

Connecticut— 
1925*.... 17 
1923°... 26 
1921°. 40 
1919.. 66 
1914..... 86 
1909..... 122 

Delaware— 
1925°*.. 21 
1923°.... 25 
1921* ° 42 
1919..... 71 
1914..... 74 


1909..... 86 


employees average Total 


59 161 249 
56 172 266 
465 117 227 
50 152 379 
43 125 248 
63 168 315 
28 54 82 
30 48 78 
35 78 115 
38 72 113 
26 38 67 
17 54 75 
63 145 229 
64 171 267 
64 194 341 
106 267 596 
72 282 494 
104 312 549 
542 1,200 1,782 
611 1,485 2,135 
548 1,229 1,831 
735 1,779 2,579 
382 1,067 1,532 
362 948 1,392 
129 411 554 
181 417 611 
180 424 631 
207 490 736 
133 393 560 
100 282 429 
16 38 71 
13 53 92 
34 64 138 
24 80 170 
29 113 228 
21 145 288 
8 44 73 

5 54 84 

4 80 126 
10 95 176 
15 127 216 
19 139 244 


Florida— 
1925°.... 
1923°.... 
1921°.... 
1919... 
1914..... 
1909.... 


Georgia— 


1925*.... 
1923°.... 
1921°.... 
1919..... 
1914..... 
1909..... 





Idaho— 


1925*.... 
1923°.... 
1921°.... 
1919..... 
1914.. 

1909.... 


Illinois— 








1909..... 


Indiana— 


1925*.... 
1923°.... 
1921°.... 
1919..... 
1914..... 
1909..... 





lowa— 
1925°.... 
1923°. 
1921° 








Pro- 


Wage 


prietors, Salaried earners, 


etc. employeesaverage Total 
5 5 11 21 

7 1 14 22 
15 2 13 30 
27 12 52 91 
14 7 22 43 
6 5 11 21 
30 96 255 381 
‘36 95 265 396 
121 80 304 605 
191 117 371 679 
151 99 367 617 
137 107 386 630 
18 56 161 235 
22 79 166 267 
22 82 194 298 
52 112 304 468 
50 76 188 314 
58 59 125 242 
111 652 1,745 2,408 
173 823 2,324 3,320 
232 625 1,820 2,677 
331 936 2,740 4,007 
458 713 2,398 3,569 
544 626 2,464 3,634 
207 481 1,339 2,027 
277 456 1,614 2,347 
322 492 1,786 2,600 
489 702 2,280 3,471 
634 645 2,281 3,460 
703 607 2,298 3,608 
91 115 350 556 
96 163 420 679 
99 170 450 719 
219 200 609 928 
268 236 790 1,294 
364 186 647 1,186 
86 1,032 2,494 3,612 
141 1,216 2,836 4,193 
126 1,302 3,046 4,474 
341 1,464 3,493 5,288 
439 919 2,367 3,716 
668 860 2,360 3,778 
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Census Report—Employees in Milling, 


Pro- Wage 
prietors, Salaried earners, 





Kentucky— etc. employeesaverage Total 
1925°.... 216 419 1,023 1,658 
1923°.... 263 396 1,150 1,809 
1921°.... 365 432 1,114 1,911 
1919..... 741 605 1,584 2,830 
1914..... 609 412 1,447 2,468 
1909..... 647 378 1,401 2,426 

Maine— 
19265°.... 82 22 134 188 
1923°.... 62 28 150 240 
1921° 79 34 135 248 
1919... 114 41 144 299 
1914..00. 177 48 217 442 
1909..... 220 69 225 614 

Maryland— 

1925* 94 87 307 488 
1923° 124 90 345 559 
1921° 155 111 378 644 
1919.. 286 167 478 931 
1914 ° 269 111 473 853 
1909. 336 93 506 935 

Massachusetts— 
1925°.... 24 24 119 167 
1923°.... 46 26 89 161 
1921°.... 66 39 134 229 
1919..... 79 36 123 238 
1914..... 124 53 176 353 
1909..... 161 57 229 437 

Michigan— 
1926°.... 172 263 859 1,294 
1923°.... 202 315 972 1,489 
1921°.... 224 294 862 1,380 
1919..... 400 419 1,128 1,947 
1914..... 615 468 1,370 2,353 
1909..... 660 433 1,630 2,623 

Minnesota— 
1926°.... 71 974 3,943 4,988 
1923°.... 94 1,660 4,469 6,223 
1921°.... 100 1,796 4,668 6,564 
1918. 2006 180 4,457 6,049 10,686 
1914..... 266 2,569 4,564 7,399 
1909..... 466 2,079 4,345 6,890 

a 

1926°... 6 21 65 92 
1923*. 6 17 60 13 

Missouri— 
1926°.... 197 714 2,109 3,020 
1923°.... 293 830 2,178 3,301 
1921°.... 337 721 2,027 3,085 
2918. .000 764 924 3,015 4,693 
1914..... 755 615 2,096 3,466 
1909..... 810 594 2,198 3,602 

Montana— 
1926°.... 5 174 318 497 
1923*. 23 152 369 544 
1921° 10 167 321 488 
1919..... 33 171 360 566 
1914..... 14 160 256 430 
1909..... 2 45 105 152 

Nebraska— 
1926°.... 89 282 613 984 

127 361 671 1,159 
123 299 595 1,017 
259 673 1,063 1,895 
249 287 682 1,218 
293 323 839 1,455 

Nevadat— 
1926°.... 2 2 10 14 
1923*. 3 3 12 18 

New Mampehire— 
1036°.... 32 18 91 141 
1923°.... 40 18 108 166 
1921°.... 39 18 108 165 
1919..... 60 17 83 160 
1014. .006 112 16 144 272 
1909..... 149 23 116 288 

New Jersey— 
1926°.... 54 35 144 233 
1923°.. 65 68 157 290 
1921°.... 84 61 220 365 
1919..... 171 68 232 471 
1014.20. 221 61 341 623 
1909..... 255 82 453 790 

New Mexicot— 

SESE. 2.0 3 8 19 30 
1923° 4 12 2 42 
1909..... 161 33 156 350 

New York— 
1926°.... 256 745 2,955 3,956 
1923* 373 771 2,542 3,686 
1921*° 467 822 2,687 8,976 
1919..... 824 1,045 3,012 4,881 
1914..... 1,058 937 3,070 5,965 
1909..... 1,191 939 2,990 5,120 

— Carolina— 

192 ° 93 197 484 774 
1933°. 151 194 470 815 
1921°.... 172 194 541 907 
1919..... 451 175 629 1,255 
1914..... 391 142 588 1,121 
1909..... 384 91 496 971 

North Dakota— 
1926°.... 17 139 331 487 
1923°.... 20 183 453 656 
1921°.... 28 86 451 565 
1919..... 53 127 668 748 
1914..... 33 242 424 699 
1909..... 79 196 435 710 

Ohlo— 
1926°*.... 280 531 1,555 2,366 
1923°.... 378 652 1,740 2,670 
1921°.... 447 441 1,434 2,322 
1919..... 717 724 2,122 3,563 
1914..... 858 655 2,363 3,876 
1909..... 911 668 2,585 4,164 





NUMBER OF MILLS 


The census reports covering the number 
of establishments engaged in milling are 
useful chiefly for comparative purposes, and 
are somewhat misleading as regards the 
actual number of flour mills in existence at 
any given period, as they Include under the 
single heading all sorts of flour and grist 
mills, blending plants, cereal mills, etc. 
Thus the 1914 census shows a total of 10,788 
establishments, which is about 3,000 in ex- 
cess of the number of actual flour mills in- 
dicated by the reports of the United States 
Grain Corporation and the Federal Trade 
Commission, and by the reports received 
direct by The Northwestern Miller. 

On the other hand the biennial census, 
showing as it does only merchant mills each 
doing a business of $5,000 in value, does not 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





by States, 1909 to 1925 (Continued) 


Pro- Wage 
prietors, Salaried earners, 
Oklahoma— etc. employeesaverage Total 














1926°.... 46 272 537 855 
1923°.... 62 378 662 992 
1921°.... 121 357 630 1,108 
1919..... 224 448 968 1,630 
1914 ° 269 296 700 1,265 
1909..... 533 304 842 1,679 
Oregon— 
1925* 35 255 883 1,173 
1923* 41 337 871 1,249 
1921*° 66 282 884 1,222 
1919..... 99 311 822 1,232 
1914..... 80 166 450 696 
1909..... 101 125 394 620 
Pennsylvania— 
1925°.... 612 271 1,284 2,167 
1923°.... 708 381 1,562 2,661 
1921°.... 918 413 1,804 3,125 
1919..... 1,402 513 2,198 4,113 
1914..... 1,613 487 2,695 4,695 
1909..... 1,896 368 2,432 4,696 
Rhode Islandt— 
1926*.... f 17 45 66 
1923°.... 10 19 53 82 
8. Carolina— 
1925°.... 4 23 59 86 
1923°*.... 12 50 99 161 
1921°.... 16 32 72 120 
1919..... 26 24 70 120 
1914..... 61 9 30 90 
1909..... 9 12 23 44 
‘South Dakota— 
1926°%.... 8 48 76 132 
1923°. 12 48 102 162 
1921°. 17 68 118 203 
1919.. 39 86 221 346 
1914 43 75 255 373 
1909..... 83 86 285 454 
Tennessee— 
1925°. - 201 368 1,258 1,827 
1923* 271 372 1,231 1,874 
1921* 340 385 1,139 1,864 
1919 889 459 1,472 2,820 
1914.. 693 373 1,497 2,663 
1909.. 663 418 1,577 2,658 
Texas— 
1925* 57 559 1,212 1,828 
1923 96 497 1,176 1,769 
1921°.... 128 564 1,313 2,005 
1919..... 229 607 1,567 2,403 
1914..... 173 519 1,300 1,992 
1909..... 225 458 1,216 1,899 
Utah— 
1926°*.... 19 73 265 357 
1923* 39 95 196 330 
1921°... 39 104 216 359 
1919 ee 86 91 249 426 
1914... 26 67 198 281 
1909..... 41 67 184 282 
Vermont— 
1925*.... 41 61 192 294 
1923*° 73 49 162 284 
1921°... 80 43 180 303 
1919..... 132 40 169 341 
1914 ee 164 18 179 361 
BOGS. cece 161 33 156 350 
Virginia— 
1925°.... 238 236 656 1,130 
1923° 351 277 816 1,444 
1921* 401 275 809 1,485 
1918. 066 695 305 937 1,937 
1914..... 682 231 1,082 1,995 
1909..... 671 232 1,014 1,817 
Washington— 
1926°.... 37 437 1,031 1,505 
1923°*.... 38 491 1,128 1,657 
i>) 62 548 1,214 1,824 
1919..... 67 550 1,536 2,153 
1914..... 65 362 928 1,355 
1909. 61 268 644 973 
West Virginia— 
1925°.... 64 94 262 410 
1923* 97 85 300 482 
1921* 125 104 286 615 
1919..... 261 132 371 754 
1914..... 282 118 381 781 
1909..... 288 144 452 884 
Wisconsin— 
1926°.... 98 195 657 950 
1923°.... 134 242 869 1,245 
1921°.... 141 319 984 1,444 
1919..... 239 504 1,348 2,091 
1914..... 294 394 1,116 1,804 
1909..... 386 361 1,184 1,931 
Wyomingt— 
1925°.... 4 16 38 58 
1928°.... 9 23 41 73 
All other states— 
1925°*.... 1 25 46 72 
19338°.... 3 22 36 61 
1921°.... 46 97 265 398 
1919..... 143 127 289 559 
1914..... 79 78 248 405 
1909..... 71 70 258 399 
United States— 
1925* 3,792 11,458 31,988 47,238 
1923* 5,145 12,835 35,194 53,174 
1921°%.... 6,426 12,759 35,378 64,563 
1919..... 11,937 18,351 45,481 76,769 
1914 ++ 12,669 13,248 39,718 65,635 
1909..... 14,570 12,031 39,453 66,054 


*These figures do not include mills each 
reporting products valued at $5,000 or less. 
+Previous figures not available. 


EARLIER CENSUS REPORTS 


include many mills and is consequently just 
as difficult to regard as accurate as the 
quinquennial census which usually errs on 
the other side. 

In the 1860 census the number of estab- 
lishments was given as 13,856, or 8,068 more 
than the figure for 1914, although the total 
capital involved in 1860 was only about one 
fifth of what it had become in 1914. The 
total number of employees in 1860 was given 
as 27,727. Kansas in 1860 employed a total 
of 67 persons in flour milling, and Minne- 
sota 188. The leading states were: Pennsyl- 
vania (3,697), New York (3,244), Ohio (2,- 
620), Virginia (2,241) and Illinois (1,942). 

In 1870 the number of establishments had 
risen to 22,673, and the number of employees 
to 58,448. Pennsylvania and New York still 


led, with 6,427 and 6,193 persons employed 
respectively, but Illinois had taken third 
Place, with 4,457. Neither Minnesota nor 
Kansas had as yet 1,000 persons engaged in 
milling. 

In 1880 the number of establishments was 
given as 24,338, and the number of em- 
ployees as 68,407. Illinois headed the list, 
with 4,960 persons engaged in milling, Penn- 


‘sylvania (4,434) and New York (4,304) being 


second and third. Minnesota (2,634) had 
reached seventh place, and Kansas (1,332) 
was eighteenth. 

In 1890 the number of establishments was 
given as 18,470, and the number of em- 
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ployees as 63,481. The leading states were: 
Pennsylvania (5,149), New York (4,607), 1. 
linois (4,385), Ohio (4,296), Minnesota 
(4,038), and Missouri (3,855). 

In 1900 the number of establishments was 
given as 25,268, and the number of em. 
ployees as 87,078, an increase over 1890 of 
37 per cent in the number of mills, and a 
decrease of 42 per cent in the number of 
employees, Minnesota headed the list, with 
4,086 persons engaged in milling, followed 
by New York (2,489), Ohio (2,438), Penn. 
sylvania (2,196), Indiana (2,124), and Ij. 
nois (2,111). 





SALARIES, WAGES AND COST OF MATERIALS, BY YEARS 


Salaries, wages and cost of materials in merchant flour mills as reported by the census: 








State— Cost of 
Alabama— Salaries Wages materials 
1914.... *$108,318 SC ccce $1,918,151 
i921... 107,753 115,675 1,665,173 
1923. 114,524 126,202 3,951,370 
1925 113,232 124,000 4,611,701 
Arizona— 
1914 78,606 ese. 849,991 
1921 66,025 107,433 1,345,674 
1923 68,483 64,050 1,038,757 
1925 60,454 69,179 1,359,445 
Arkansa 
1914... *189,424 eovces 5,171,994 
1921 102,913 146,785 3,861,909 
1923 115,755 143,456 2,991,406 
1925 118,212 126,373 4,755,052 
California— 
1914.... 91,807,639 = ....6. 19,503,744 
1921 1,068,540 1, 603, 303 23,981,669 
1923 1,279,159 2,038,694 33,631,419 
1925 1,028,362 1,636,546 32,027,035 
Colorad 
1914.... 515,066  ...... 6,435,778 
ee 363,218 611,773 14,636,001 
408,460 583,877 9,173,924 
289,128 642,657 12,560,635 
Gennestiont~ 
1914. 79,608 = .oceoss 1,630,816 
1921. 27,072 66,693 1,004,277 
1923.. awe 20,147 62,389 978,010 
1925.... 27,710 42,822 603,067 
Delaware— 
1914.... *74,275 oeseves 1,202,600 
1921.... 4,064 66,962 749,855 
1923.... 5,187 54,623 511,889 
1925.... 7,824 44,730 666,547 
Florida— 
1914.. ©14,806 = ccvces 134,031 
1921.... 1,770 8,704 134,567 
1923.... 2,100 12,798 161,119 
1926.... 4,800 12,097 138,647 
Georgia— 
1914.. 067,601 ss nceewe 5,254,180 
1921 190,248 224,661 6,626,829 
1923 < 260,977 187,989 7,513,375 
1925 302,873 221,261 7,629,353 
Idaho— 
1914 250,173 = =—=«s_ a nveoee 2,727,032 
1921 183,542 274,708 5,453,137 
1923.... 159,812 214,687 4,502,018 
1925.... 119,640 238,154 5,540,774 
Illinois— 
1914 + *2,438,267 eocces 42,840,907 
1921.... 1,418,228 2,259,989 45,943,946 
1923.... 1,651,469 2,725,280 61,377,417 
1925.... 1,261,340 2,381,142 65,625,380 
Indiana— 
1914 « 2,061,006 cccccs 32,240,666 
1921. 940,128 1,949,207 34,615,138 
1923 e 964,814 1,728,938 24,784,400 
1925 1,073,052 1,488,131 35,227,517 
Iowa— 
1914 8 TTT 11,757,736 
1921 310,796 602,626 10,585,090 
1923 312,538 537,634 10,554,996 
1925 222,340 447,758 13,024,773 
Kansas— 
1914 - 92,928,058 = .cseee 64,242,172 
1921 3,040,474 4,085,194 124,302,806 
1923 2,843,700 3,609,613 87,862,059 
1925 2,323,265 3,326,414 118,245,707 
Kentucky— 
1914.... 91,089,618 = ...... 17,419,454 
1921 596,792 995,183 18,505,254 
1923 ° 582,520 1,123,792 19,768,415 
1925 644,359 1,043,819 25,109,574 
Maine— 
1914 © 268,086 aceces 3,959,180 
1921 49,288 143,397 2,295,845 
1923 46,791 130,033 2,550,280 
1925 30,554 149,022 2,598,691 
Maryland— 
1914.. 349,840 «...... 6,918,560 
1921.... 232,813 373,627 7,283,374 
1923.... 165,670 361,311 7,357,262 
1925. 171,443 313,808 7,938,721 
Massachusetts— 

1914. 147,968  ...... 3,423,887 
1921 ° 64,633 157.468 2,828,183 
1923 80,588 97,546 3,048,714 
1925 49,448 149,735 3,276,969 

Michigan— 
1924... 92,841,868 = cocvee 23,299,171 
1921.... 491,408 1,030,688 19,833,132 
1923.... 651,707 1,137,178 17,875,029 
1925. 535,350 1,099,080 23,503,002 
Sheena : a 

BebSe ccs TORBRTIO —s_«scccess 127,314,571 
1921 3,815,267 6,746,354 209,359,101 
1923.... 3.843.657 5.759.904 154,625,591 
1925 2,294,917 5,387,522 189,954,721 

Mississippi-— 
1914.. o),, aoe 344,278 
1921 ° $2,881 31,745 1,099,341 
1923 27,578 36.977 1,067,531 
1925 45,386 41,236 2,525,437 
Missouri— 
191 we” 8 eer 33,262,389 
1921 1,571,116 2,289,510 50,617,950 
1923 1,615,305 2,445,881 61,492,967 
1925. 1,520,313 2,317,850 73,032,449 
Montana— 
2026.... 880,888 .cccce 3,901,932 
391,898 468,349 9,115,706 
314,157 540,366 10,539,423 
393,945 434,835 14,318,002 





State— Cost of 
Nebraska— Salaries Wages materials 
1914 838,196 ...... 12,983,233 
1921 515,872 742, 534 17,076,462 
1923 669,511 873,093 19,487,253 
1925 538,861 777,285 25,292,154 
New Hampshire— 
1914.... *98,796 eeccee 2,422,002 
1921. 37,114 155,046 1,868,506 
1923.... 45,372 114,596 1,760,916 
1925.... 49,211 94,865 1,146,198 
New Jersey— 
1914.... 228,538 eeecece 3,590,011 
1921.... 98,029 252,367 2,727,994 
1923.... 110,475 169,341 2,399,280 
1925. 67,692 189,839 2,639,120 
New esleb~ 
1914.... *25,514 eevee 337,086 
1921 24,792 67,335 525,905 
1923 13,941 29,393 261,382 
1925 17,725 20,394 419,764 
New York— 
1914.... *3,100,253 eoseee 67,422,761 
1921.... 1,828,675 3,436,439 90,742,887 
1923.... 1,724,846 3,440,176 76,737,796 
1926.. 1,696,100 4,256,051 132,381,211 
North Carolina— 
1914.... 340,816 = csecce 7,643,783 
1921... 334,145 476,431 12,143,120 
1923.... 369,198 398,540 10,701,429 
1925.... 405,315 442,624 15,227,237 
North Dakota— 
1914.... °667,759 = cesoee 10,072,244 
1921.... 192,148 659,015 14,662,889 
1923.... 336,678 634,197 16,250,085 
1925.... 289,344 469,007 13,443,509 
Ohio— 
1914.... *2,244,311 eovcee 38,957,386 
1921 ° 860,655 1,886,391 33,483,665 
1923.... .1,112,771 2,191,585 36,567,389 
1925.... 1,086,471 2,033,708 44,889,628 
Oklahoma— 
1914.... 778,388 = .eecor 14,366,966 
1921 724,732 783,809 19,652,745 
1923 674,826 604,828 16,949,281 
1925 587,066 632,141 22,331,815 
Oregon— 
1914.... °660,438 = ...0.. 9,827,231 
1921 663,637 1,059,462 19,224,809 
1923 674,553 1,065,645 20,461,062 
1925 531,663 1,141,801 24,643,626 
ey eg 
1014...- 91,896,382 = = cecoce 37,096,882 
1921 690,682 2,061,096 $2,264,899 
1923 713,734 1,736,735 23,906,094 
1925 523,502 1,510,002 28,214,632 
Rhode Island— 
1914.... SE1,876 cesece 690,074 
1921.. 12,333 30,169 768,810 
1923 20,113 43,822 963,766 
1925 17,683 33,322 785,404 
—_. Carolina— 
191 ee *20,775 ecece 346,186 
1921 59,401 57,086 1,284,567 
1923 45,564 78,489 1,704,863 
1925.... 37,129 41,267 1,410,724 
South Dakota— 
1914.. *273,445 eecsece 4,721,691 
1921. 84,777 183,588 2,800,971 
1923.. eee 75,589 121,787 2,053,204 
1925.... 94,478 91,842 2,834,624 
Tennessee— 
1024...¢ 92,078,082 = ceceoce 22,071,721 
1921 722,628 945,193 22,080,746 
1923 653,732 1,017,900 23,262,765 
1925 737,188 1,079,846 26,592,786 
Texas— 
1914.... *1,581,983 coscee 29,573,187 
1921 + 1,172,821 1,460,799 36,067,315 
1923 1,088,173 1,258,510 32,099,371 
1925 1,389,666 1,446,681 45,966,943 
Utah— 
1914 *196,789 eocees 2,637,317 
1921 170,655 294,223 4,735,929 
1923 140,592 235,694 4,106,143 
1925 129,955 311,671 7,655,331 
Vermont— 
1914.... %112,502 eeeecce 3,659,050 
1921.... 54,156 180,030 2,668,163 
1928.... 44,165 165.991 3.136.639 
1925.... 147,277 229,300 6,844,628 
Virginia— 
S036.... OBECERB = .cevoce 15,389,510 
1921.... 466,944 742,613 16,780,979 
1923.,.. 436,454 732.642 14,549,521 
1925.... 421,630 605,352 16,793,580 
Washington— 
1914.... %1,294,559 eocece 20,272,495 
1921... 1,062,908 1,613,155 35,507,661 
1923.... 1,073,424 1,512.545 $3.998.770 
1925. 918,371 1,343,625 $3,851,254 
West Virginia— 
1914 313,258 = .e..-. 6,928,428 
1921. 191,375 324,817 4,666,616 
1923.. ° 188,677 395,187 5,092,936 
1926.... 206,587 279,283 5,289,946 
Wisconsin— 
1914.... 94,362,965 = secee 24,979,901 
1921.... 615,638 1,196, 665 23,337,956 
1923.... 507,864 1,036,185 20,589.656 
1925.... 373,609 803,021 19,992,409 
Wyoming— 
1914.... *46,365 Qcccee 664,721 
1921.... 39,568 78,876 1,730,121 
1923 45,070 53,728 $10,156 
1925 39,005 50,704 1,017,793 
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983,233 
76,462 
187,253 
292,154 


122,002 
368,506 
160,916 
146,198 


590,011 
127,994 
399,280 
339,120 


337,086 
525,905 
261,382 
119,764 


122,761 
142,887 
137,796 
381,211 


343,783 
143,120 
101,429 


27,237 
72, 244 


143, 509 


157,386 
183,665 
167,389 
389,628 


566,966 
552,745 
149,281 
131,815 


327,231 
224,809 
161,062 
43,626 


196,882 
264,899 
106,094 
114,632 


390,074 
168,810 
163,766 
85,404 


546,186 
184,567 
104,863 
110,724 


721,691 
300,971 
153,204 
134,624 


71,721 
180,746 
162,765 
192,786 


573,187 
167,315 
99,371 
166,943 


537,317 
135,929 
106,143 
155,331 


559,050 
568,163 
136,639 
544,628 


189,510 
180,979 
349,521 
193,580 


172,495 
507,661 
198,770 
}51,254 


28,428 
166.616 
9 2,936 
189,946 


179,901 
137,956 
89.656 
92,409 


54,721 
130,121 
110,156 
17,793 
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All other Cost of 
states— Salaries Wages materials 
1914...- *64,089 seeees 972,905 
1921.... 80,428 105,561 1,262,048 
1923. 30,349 40.670 764,415 
1925. 49,736 78,437 1,541,426 


United 
States— 
1914... 


1921.... 
1923.... 
1925.... 


*Data for wages and salaries not separated in 1914. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Salaries, Wages and Cost of Materials, by Years (Continued) 


Wages 


Cost of 
materials 


$16,370,141 $24,593,162 $752,270,021 
8 438,142,734 993,809,720 


25,674,97 
26,330,76 
22,992,71 


Merchant Milling Costse—1919 Census 


c——Salaries and wages 


State— Officials Clerks 
Alabama $58,761 $37,995 
Arizona ...- 62,020 22,913 
Arkansas .. 109,633 78,944 
California .. 355,585 802,386 
Colorado ..- 287,339 150,349 
Connecticut. 19,058 8,596 
Delaware .. ,800 9,552 
D. of Col.... 16,810 5,200 
Florida .... 10,324 4,980 
Georgia ...- 184,931 93,656 
Idaho ...-- 132,212 73,869 
Illinois ..... 1,887,318 742,806 
Indiana ...- 750,807 614,561 
Towa ..++++ 199,666 141,706 
Kansas .... 1,872,000 1,227,501 
Kentucky .. 448,485 487,429 
Louisiana .. 13,435 11,240 
Maine ...-. 51,470 10,595 
Maryland .. 161,610 102,093 
Mass. ..+.++ 32,981 15,652 
Michigan .. 399,982 266,556 
Minnesota .. 2,021,226 3,870,348 
Mississippi. . 14,04 7,068 
Missouri ... 1,149,853 647,838 
Montana ... 150,609 141,556 
Nebras ee 612,372 470,524 
Nevada .... 22,994 5,925 
New Hamp. 29,400 19,206 
New Jersey. 62,609 32,508 
New Mexico 16,166 7,177 
New York.. 1,214,734 844,814 
N, Carolina. 175,657 97,893 
N. Dakota.. 162,756 62,819 
Gale ccc 926,752 453,835 
Oklahoma .. 423,717 374,804 
Oregon .... 387,018 214,125 
Pennsylv’a.. 469,996 429,996 
R, Island .. 9,850 8,389 
8. Carolina. 33,298 12,413 
8. Dakota... 110,002 43,055 
Tennessee .. 442,706 324,988 
Texas ..... 697,532 657,385 
Utah .....-. 84,930 35,530 
Vermont ... 29,672 17,122 
Virginia ... 305,359 176,381 
Washington. 517,564 652,184 
W. Virginia 155,170 98,680 
Wisconsin .. 476,662 485,741 
Wyoming .. 20,796 8,487 


Wage 
earners 
$132,981 
98,435 
243,463 
2,229,241 
569,327 
84,520 
95,341 
26,082 
33,087 
313,574 


360,653 
2,925,744 
2,272,538 

678,181 
4,146,056 
1,422,801 

43,134 

147,074 


449,132 


1,240,076 
27,347 
95,539 

219,895 
64,551 
3,390,791 
563,406 
679,496 

2,439,116 

1,021,017 

1,165,868 

2,259,132 
33,796 
44,147 

282,601 
1,281,085 
1,680,663 

268,769 

158,210 

825,687 
2,144,047 

377,890 
1,560,828 


Rent of 


f 


actory 


$6,775 


134, 723 


150 


Taxes 
$11,402 
20,408 
90,368 
432,702 


3 

142, 760 
191,086 
1,556,683 
60,578 


781,657 
726,115 
274,692 
226,614 
7,133 
5,456 
67,715 
333,300 
668,418 
65,942 
32,886 
230,607 
621,684 
114,739 
540,065 
11,068 


9 41,704,297 8 
1 39,700,239 1,1 


85,971,543 
25,738,941 


-—Rent and taxes——, -——For materials——, 


Principal Fuel 
materials and power 
$3,793,875 $54,065 
1,937,200 29,719 
6,950,655 122,326 
56,476,650 406,056 
17,429,670 167,059 
2,067,213 15,872 
1,643,870 21,522 
802,799 3,230 
461,421 9,009 
10,439,199 109,586 
11,716,334 111,584 
102,417,294 748,158 
64,984,283 755,752 
18,372,312 240,750 
180,751,636 1,681,842 
39,114,643 466,318 
1,179,353 8,691 
4,677,670 31,602 
16,168,388 189,083 
4,214,481 35,055 
37,776,280 408,815 
335,682,145 2,190,367 
1,879,641 17,167 
97,131,800 1,052,924 
13,936,735 165,521 
47,078,841 480,459 
981,807 9,508 
2,914,745 11,569 
4,992,500 43,188 
1,060,505 31,890 
134,849,794 783,934 
20,765,483 280,106 
25,901,190 321,905 
76,334,609 767,472 
43,812,330 367,765 
37,659,277 242,471 
59,440,485 544,302 
963,405 14,414 
1,778,356 26,701 
7,751,928 139,170 
44,753,314 423,033 
62,884,614 515,057 
6,483,856 68,371 
5,310,823 21,473 
30,691,260 236,582 
72,753,382 401,660 
10,417,968 112,461 
61,249,929 486,965 
1,165,363 17,557 





U. States. $17,203,661 $14,809,369 $50,888,383 $1,663,972 $17,599,395 $1,783,901,111 $15,279,876 





MILLS CLASSIFIED BY VALUE OF PRODUCTS, 1914 TO 1923 


r—Wage earners—, -—Value of products— 


--Establishments—, 










Number Percent 

All classes—1923f ......... 5,232 100.0 
OC) aaa 8,019 100.0 
1929 wcccceces 10,708 100.0 
BURG piccccccccccccccoes 80,988 100.0 
Less than $6, 000—19239 .... «..+- eos 
OBE cccccccccccccccccs 1,534 19.1 
1919 ..... 902906006 eccece 1,499 14.0 
BORE cocccccccccece eeece 1,876 17.4 
$5,000 to $20,000—1923 ..... 2,044 39.1 
29BL cccccccccccccccece 2,840 35.4 
SaeE PEAR Sons SRE Sees ee 3,080 28.8 
WGAE cocccccccccecsece 4,175 38.7 
$20, - to $100,000—1923. 2,120 40.5 
W9B1 wccccccccccccccces 2,464 30.7 

1919 .ccccccccccccccce ee 4,151 38.8 
BORE cecccccccesoccccves 3,629 32.7 
$100, hed to $500,000—1923.. 679 13.0 
OBL wccccccccccscccccs 754 9.4 
Biiieveesrssayerscoes 1,331 12.4 
BOE ccvcccccccccccene 899 8.3 
$500, oe to hn am 000—1928 157 3.0 
1921 199 2.5 

249 2.3 

156 1.4 

232 4.4 

Cede ceeeervoeesee 228 2.8 

iis PTTL T LETT eovccce . 398 3.7 
BREE saccvcccvacdccceces 153 1.4 


*Includes the $500,000 to $1,000,000 class. 


Average 

number Percent Amount 
35,194 100.0 $1,048,577,459 
35,845 100.0 1,183,825,958 
45,481 100.0 2,052,434,385 
39,718 100.0 877,679,709 
467 1.3 4,085,827 
186 0.4 4,024,716 
961 2.4 5,347,012 
2,048 5.8 23,826,429 
2,614 7.0 32,399,199 
1,659 3.6 36,392,972 
4,598 11.6 47,675,997 
5,811 16.5 91,410,790 
7,242 20.2 105,099,148 
7,380 16.2 189,254,525 
9,680 24.4 147,254,021 
6,175 17.6 154,912,561 
6,416 17.9 164,475,760 
8,062 17.7 275,539,175 
*12,464 31.4 193,837,616 
3,417 9.7 114,315,183 
4,116 11.5 142,395,659 
4,042 8.9 172,691,000 
Fave ee 107,237,655 
17,743 50.4 664,112,496 
15,090 42.1 735,370,365 
24,152 53.1 1,374,531,997 
12,015 30.2 376,326,608 


Per 
cent 


12.2 
63.3 
62.1 
67.0 
42.9 


tIncluded in the $100,000 to $500,000 class. 
{No data for establishments with products under $5,000 in value were tabulated for 1923. 





Merchant Mills—Size of Establishments—1919 Census 


Number of merchant flour mills in the United States, grouped according to the number 
of wage earners employed, as reported in the 1919 census: 





State— None 
United States—1919....... 3,181 
1914....... 1,887 

SE Sob cb ete dibieesvees 13 
EE ia .0'4'568 yabn 00R08bEs 22 
ER Bi onisscgecncnsnncdecs , aae 
BE 45.4 6.005.500.0600090 009% 57 
paar ceccces 40 
SINE 6 4.000 602.50 68.0% ts csvee. ‘OF 
EE sc cnceneceevedenscae . See 
EE a6 sanndedeoess ones ae 
EE 60:6. 6.5:00 54460 6 Co:0.409 — 
EE 0-6 ck ut dR S$ v0 408 23 
Dc cca secedecsscctstce BOP 
teed ss beedecd new ee 2 6 
EN 508905 46-95-95099'04% 42 
CD 25554 66aresnadescae See 
North Carolina ..........+.+. 129 
MOTE DAKOTA ...sccsccccccs. 16 
MAb ssecvccesccscccecces 288 
SEnascsasropsoeeteneesss 92 
BOM ccc cvccccccccccccecs 28 
POMMOVIVANIA ..0..cccccreceee 8230 
SEN Bois Gace yesccavepecece! “S00 
BOGE cecccscctccvesess 10 
MBIN cc ccccccccccccsecce 38 





21 61 101 251 501to Over 
1to5 6to20 to60 to100 to250 to500 1,000 1,000 
6,220 922 251 82 42 7 1 2 
7,667 953 195 65 16 3 2 4 
88 19 7 2 3 2 ° ee 
75 19 3 1 ° ‘ ° ee 
123 64 22 7 5 e ° ee 
329 43 13 5 3 oe ° oe 
133 12 3 1 ee ° ° ad 
174 81 36 8 4 ee ° oe 
312 $1 6 2 1 1 ee ee 
142 15 1 1 ee se es ee 
226 26 3 5 ee ee ee oe 
151 31 23 12 4 2 ee 2 
361 63 20 5 4 1 ee ee 
48 11 3 1 os ee ee ee 
142 26 6 1 2 ee ee ee 
443 62 14 4 oe 1 1 ee 
227 14 4 ee ee ee ee ee 
51 16 5 2 ee ee ee ee 
385 61 13 4 1 ee ee ee 
99 26 6 4 ee ee ee ee 

63 17 6 1 2 . oe ° 
749 62 4 2 1 ee ee . 
291 28 6 1 3 ee oe ee 
111 31 14 6 1 ee oe ee 
284 24 4 os 1 oe ee oe 
72 22 8 3 4 oe ee ee 
149 23 6 2 3 ee ° ee 


Census Report—Power and Fuel 


Primary power used by merchant flour and 
grist mills in the United States, as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census: 


United States— 1925 1923 1914 
Number of engines or 
MOtOTS .....--eeee 14,841 15,859 18,048 
Total horsepower ... 669,910 709,856 822,384 
Steam engines and 
turbines— 
DOMMBNEP cccsvccccces 1,127 1,425 4,580 
Total horsepower ... 198,983 234,170 403,186 
Internal combustion 
engines— 
IOMMADEP oc cccnccacce 1,175 1,444 2,922 
Total horsepower ... 65,047 64,955 176,451 
Water wheels, etc.— 
SE ors tabaesces 1,900 2,316 6,634 
Total horsepower ... 103,028 114,106 229,328 
Electric motors*— 
POMMRRNGE: cccccvcccces 10,639 10,674 8,912 
Total horsepower ... 302,852 296,625 112,441 
All other— 
Total horsepower ... 978 


*These figures represent rented power only. 
Figures covering establishments generating 
their own electric power with the use of some 
other form of primary power are as follows: 
Secondary electric 


motors— 1925 1923 1914 
RIOMANOT sscrevevvicc 1,857 1,447 1,007 
Total horsepower ... 42,535 36,129 37,807 

Electric generators— 

BOUMBROT cccccceccccs 391 
Total horsepower 
(Kilowatts) ....... 45,560 


Fuel consumed in merchant Puan _ ane 
mills in the United States and in selected 
states in 1919 and 1914 (000’s omitted): 


-—Coal, tons—, Gas, 
United Anthra- Bitu- Fuel oils, 1,000 
States— cite minous etc., bbls cu ft 
1919...... 57 1,682 1,157 
1914...... 57 1,810 442 1,627 
Indiana— 
1919. wccce oe 161 5 16 
1914....0-. 1 189 2 18 
Kansas— 
1919...... 4 72 808 138 
1914. 120 185 571 
*\ Coal, tons—, Gas, 
Anthra- Bitu- Fuel oils, 1,000 
cite minous _ etc., bbls cu ft 
Minnesota— 
1919...... 1 226 8 . 
1914...... 3 249 2 ° 
Missouri— 
1929. .ccce oe 206 32 5 
1914. ..006 06 134 5 14 
Ohio— 
1919..... ee 105 5 212 
1914... 1 148 3 238 





Capital and Receipts—Earlier Reports 

The census reports covering the milling 
industry are useful rather for comparative 
Purposes than as accurate records at any 
given time, for the reason that they include 
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indiscriminately all types of flour and grist 
mills, blending plants, cereal mills, feed 
mills, and other establishments falling into 
the same general classification. 

The earlier census reports covering capital 
employed, salaries and wages, cost of ma- 

* terials and value of products, indicate the 
rapid growth of the industry. In 1860 the 
total capital employed was $84,501,000, Penn- 
sylvania leading among the states, with $13,- 
518,000, and being followed by New York 
with $11,313,000, Ohio with $8,066,000, and 
Virginia with $5,986,000. Minnesota, which 
in 1914 headed the list with $46,411,297, in 
1860 had only $547,000 invested in the indus- 
try. The total annual wages and salaries in 
1860 were $8,620,000; the total cost of ma- 
terials was $208,6%1,000, and the total value 
of the products was $248,418,000. 

In 1870 the total capital had risen to $161,- 
565,000, New York leading the states with 
$20,957,000, Pennsylvania being a close sec- 
ond with $20,394,000. Minnesota’s flour mill 
capital had increased to $2,901,000, and Kan- 
sas had $1,057,000. The total annual wages 
and salaries amounted to $14,578,000; the 
total cost of materials was $367,392,000, and 
the total value of the products was $444,- 
985,000. 

In 1880 the total capital was $177,362,000, 
Pennsylvania having recovered first place. 
Minnesota’s total had increased to $10,510,- 
000. The figure for salaries and wages was 
$17,422,000; the cost of materials was $441,- 
545,000, and the total value of the products 
was $505,186,000, 

In 1890 the total capital was $208,474,000, 
with New York, Pennsylvania and Minnesota 
closely grouped in the lead, in the order 
named. The salaries and wages amounted 
to $27,036,000; the cost of materials to $434,- 
152,000 (a decline from 1880), and the total 
value of the products was $513,971,000. 

In 1900 the total capital was $218,714,000, 
Minnesota leading with $24,126,000, New 
York being a close second, and Pennsylvania 
third. Salaries and wages amounted to $17,- 
703,000, the total number of hands employed 
showing a marked decrease from 1890. The 
cost of materials was $475,826,000, and the 
total value of the products was $560,719,000. 





Yeast and Baking Powder 
Summary of statistics for industries mak- 
ing baking powder, yeast and other leaven- 
ing compounds: 


1925 1923 1914 

No. of estab- 

lishments.. 49 57 76 
Persons en- 

gaged ..... 3,919 4,966 3,601 
Salaries and 

wages $6,778,015 $7,979,060 $3,148,000 
Cost of ma- 

terials .... 23,375,795 21,656,521 10,895,000 
Value of prod- 

WOU oecss- 74,592,532 51,691,123 22,339,000 
Value added 

by manufac- 

eee er 51,216,737 30,034,602 11,444,000 





CENSUS OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Bakery Census—1i1923 and 1925 Reports 
Statistics for all establishments reporting products for the year of $5,000 or more value, 


GENERAL STATISTICS, 


1923 AND 1925 


Manufacturers of 





tw 
Biscuit and crackers 
1923 25 


No. establish- 


Other bakery products 
1923 1925 





-——All bakery products——, 
192 1925 


WMORtS 206000 167 194 18,572 17,490 18,739 17,684 
Wage earners, 

av. number*. 35,117 32,377 27,496 128,034 162,613 160,411 
Wages ....... $31,357,975 $31,946,295 $183,220,976 $187,659,924 $214,578, ‘961 $219,606,219 
Cost of ma- 

terialst ..... $89,351,464 $107,268,104 $485,169,038 $560,748,396 $574,520,502 $668,016,500 
Total value of 

products .. an 788,251 $244,526,508 $911,118,063 $1,023,667,999 $1,122,906,314 $1,268,194,507 


Value added b 


anuteatate’ $122,436,787 $137,258,404 $425, a 025 
$5,212 44,437 157,974 


$462,919, er $548,385,812 $600,178,007 
28 


Horsepower ... 182,849 * 193,186 227,286 
Coal consumed, 
COMB ccccceee 208,507 Si veve 968,376 i 1,176,963 Scvsee 


*Not including salaried officers and employees, proprietors or firm members. 


fuel and containers. {Not reported. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS, 


tincluding 


1925* 
Manufacturers of. 





Biscuit and crackers 


Other bakery products 





--— All bakery products— 








Bread and Quantity, lbs Value Quantity, lbs Value Quantity, lbs Valu 

ED. casccess 30,282,027 $2,317,790 7,293,421,210 $592,059,278 7,323,703,237 $594,377,068 
Biscuits, 

crackers, 

cookies ..... 1,166,637,728 237,998,037 30,749,318 4,987,716 1,197,387,046 242,985,753 
Cake, dough- 

Se ee ye Tee SU46.60T === ce eeae SGU,eeaese 8 8=—Ss tees 170,496,714 
De ausdsstain 8 =| whesies i: fires G5.354,468 cece 55,356,713 
Pretzels ....... 688,272 107,972 26,838,816 4,798,414 27,527,088 4,906,386 
All other 

productS# .... j= = cesees 1,254,972 = .eeece S088,30F sisvves 6,943,179 

|) Pe ee $244,526,508 = § ...... $830,589,305 = ....6.- $1,075,065,813 


*The statistics in this table are compiled from returns made by 194 establishments 
which reported 100 per cent of the total value of products for the biscuit and cracker 
branch of the industry, and 7,334 establishments which reported 81.1 per cent of the total 
reported by manufacturers of other bakery products. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS, 1923* 


Manufacturers of 








Biscuit and crackers—, —Other bakery products—, ——All bakery ee 


Quantity, lbs 
Bread and rolls 9,130,595 


Biscuits, crack 


Value Quantity, lbs 
$662,493 8,437,777,897 $630,662,526 


Value Quantity, lbs 


Val 
8,446,908,492 $631,826.019 


ers, cookies.. cy 120,378,396 207,993,781 12,879,523 1,886,089 1,133,257,919 209,879,870 
Cake, dough- 

BUte, OC. 202 —ceccccees 465,974 eeeesee 189,785,638 Soseeccer 190,261,607 
Pies and other 

pastry ...... Ceeeeesee e8ederece céeces ° 76,418,886 == cccccceces 76,413,826 
Protszels ...002  sesese eee 06,008 —s acccccves G2BB,6G8 ec ccccccce 4,280,660 
All other prod- 

WOCH cccvcces ccceccece 2,568,003 dovccdene Mineneee. | secenaseo 10,755,332 





Totals 


eececeees $211,788,251 ee 


ee eeeee ee ee eeeee 


$911,118,063 +$1,122,906,314 


Note.—The statistics in this table are estimates for the entire industry, based on returns 
from establishments which reported 96.9 per cent of the total value of products for the 








Bakery Census, 1923 and 1925 Reports (Continued) 






facturers of other bakery products. 
















products by establishments assigned to other industries. 


Materials Used in Bakeries, 1925t 





EQUIPMENT, 1925* 





MATERIALS USED IN BAKERIES, 1923 


Manufacturers of. 





*This was the first census in which material of this nature was collected. 
bread and other bakery products to the value of $5,695,340 were reported as subsidiary 


— Ovens cs————Trransportation 
Drawplate Perl Traveling Rotary Total Horse drawn Gasoline Electric 
2,038 17,172 622 1,298 27,055 8,991 28,879 3,870 
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biscuit and cracker branch of the industry, and 79.3 per cent of the total reported by manu- 


tIn addition, 


Quantity Value Lard and other Quantity Value 
Flour total (bbis).... 34,916,090 $272,226,986 shortening (lbs) ...368,755,585 $64,366,586 
WReat ccccccvceces 32,432,694 254,054,338 Milk, total (1bS)..... ssseseees 18,940,441 
Ry@ coccccccee sees 1,065,796 6,978,680 DIwia .ccccccccccs 77,045,698 4,138,473 
OEREP ccccccccccecce 1,416,600 11,193,968 Condensed - 181,072,878 10,162,084 
Malt extract (lbs)... 40,847,043 2,968,272 Powdered 36,693,085 4,639,884 
Sugar (lbs) ......... 674,763,976 40,706,899 Yeast (lbs) 81,218,279 16,403,709 
Eggs ...... ce eevccccee 29,950,315 All other materials... ......... 45,296,978 
Butter and butter —_—_—_ 
substitutes (Ibs) .. 30,126,806 11,508,401 Total .cccccccccccccese ° .»-$492,368,587 


tThis only includes 7,998 establishments that reported the materials they used in detail. 


Total 
41,740 


*Ovens reported by 15,800 establishments and delivery equipment by 9,713 establishments. 


Estimates for the entire industry, based on returns from establishments which reported 
98.2 per cent of the total value of products for the biscuit and cracker branch of the 
industry, and 76.6 per cent of the total reported by manufacturers of other bakery products. 




















—_ 
Biscuit and crackers Other bakery case 
1 





All bakery products 



























































EQUIPMENT, 1923* 


per cent of the total value of products for the industry as a whole. 





*This information was not compiled in 1921. 





BAKING INDUSTRY 


census of the baking industry in 1921, 1923 and 1925: 


o——Number of—— 
Estab- Persons 









lish- in Wage 

mentsindustry earners Salaries Wages 
Alabama—1921 .... 76 980 788 $169 $727 $2,684 
ROBB cccccccccce 80 1,099 921 184 832 2,730 
>|) | SNe 69 1,170 1,002 230 1,080 3,441 
Arizona—1921 49 246 161 26 230 762 
BOBS wccces ee 48 277 206 17 291 921 
TOBE cccccccccce 47 318 218 69 304 1,345 
Arkansas—1921 .... 95 571 380 77 390 1,443 
BOSS wcccccccces 77 591 465 49 452 1,550 
BOSE ncccccccces 73 587 465 76 481 1,961 
eae gees 1,011 9,099 6,479 2,047 9,997 30,564 
BB ncccsccccee 1,117 10,283 7,981 2,281 12,455 32,067 
1936 TeTTT TTT 1,011 10,505 8,437 2,106 13,424 35,972 
1,837 1,474 334 1,741 4,874 
1,823 1,455 420 1,655 4,560 
1,762 1,422 370 1,757 5,758 
2,751 2,008 500 2,970 8,967 
2,811 2,248 417 8,173 8,117 
2,708 2,179 369 3,329 9,098 
369 295 97 360 1,213 
401 332 75 417 1,087 
346 274 106 389 1,179 
1,747 1,532 431 2,415 5,326 
1,702 1,308 824 2,188 4,684 
1,501 1,320 311 2,551 5,342 
1,112 850 172 946 3,089 
1,144 932 176 974 3.038 
1,698 1,416 262 1,801 5,613 
1,100 893 203 863 3,457 
1,321 1,110 261 1,033 3,785 
1,495 1,274 254 1,304 4,948 
262 175 17 235 895 
233 164 16 189 674 
269 198 15 239 953 
16,910 12,903 3,081 19,587 50,410 
17,448 13,682 3.942 20,083 51,719 
17,346 13,652 3,542 20,672 69,106 
5,006 3,761 890 4,482 16,195 
5,284 4,181 957 5,021 14,879 
5,098 4,080 917 5,159 16,630 
3,548 2,581 799 3,020 11,135 
3,631 2,819 583 3,263 10,224 
3,710 2,836 867 3,396 11,968 
1,688 1,170 184 1,442 4,987 
1,671 1,243 246 1,489 4,243 
1,862 1,389 210 1,696 5,465 
1,296 984 238 1,086 4,241 
1,414 1,145 181 1,272 3,870 
1,529 1,185 325 1,393 4,771 
2,347 1,859 403 1,767 6,269 
2,216 1,855 283 1,764 5,187 
2,393 1,972 417 1,964 7,026 
1,180 904 162 977 3.674 
1,021 793 148 947 3.085 
1,050 803 187 884 3,360 
3,657 2,783 796 3,293 10,552 
3,789 3,018 1,004 3.559 10,348 
3,591 ~ 2,918 747 3,862 11,988 








Quantity Value Quantity alue Quantity alue 

Wheat flour, bbis...... 3,973,654 $20,657,199 380,990,421 $197,524,724 34,964,075 $218,081,923 
Rye flour, bbis ....... 1,687 6,730 1,400,303 7,379,423  1,401,99 7,386,153 
Other flour, bbls ..... 69,451 326,043 1,833,775 8,064,465 1,393,226 8,390,508 
Sugar, lbs ...........+.189,778,890 16,029,289 607,841,267 45,418,637 697,620,157 61,447,926 
Eg@gs, CA8CB .....eeeee 177,209 1,476,383 2,610,126 20,226,782 2,787,335 21,702,165 
Butter, lbs ......+.+++ 5,465,358 2,300,256 27,971,861 11,118,771 33,427,219 13,419,027 
Lard, lbs .... +++ 74,406,624 9,158,144 196,922,018 26,080,249 271,328,542 35,238,393 
Other shortening, lbs. . 22,380,318 2,869,158 96,079,210 13,264,404 118,459,528 16,133,562 
Fluid milk, lbs ....... 13,861,495 646,871 96,696,371 4,972,245 109,556,866 6,619,116 
Condensed milk, Ibs... 2,806,433 220,017 131,750,284 12,654,488 134,556,717 12,774,505 
Powdered milk, lbs ... 2,040,790 390,695 31,001,783 4,234,907 33,042,673 4,625,602 
Fruits and nuts, lbs... 28,690,957 3,287,796 96,672,844 15,472,789 125,263,801 18,760,585 
Chocolate and cocoa, 

IDB ..cceeeeceecesese 19,626,277 2,785,015 7,297,968 1,323,818 26,924,235 4,108,833 
Yeast, ibs ecccoccccces 607,467 127,682 86,115,558 18,700,817 86,723,025 18,828,499 
All other materials. eevee 6,493,992 evceces 31,056,268 ....cccee 37,550,260 

Totals ..... eeccces eeeccsone $66,574,270 ....eeee6 $417,392,787  w.cceceee $483,967,057 


Compiled from returns made by establishments which contributed approximately 98 


Cc Ovens. , "& ‘Transportation——————_,, 
--Trucks— 
Peel Draw plate Traveling ae Horse wagons Gasoline Electric 
23,998 1,542 363 2,679 2,293 23,331 2,921 


DETAILED REPORT BY STATES OF THE CENSUS OF THE 


Details of statistics issued by the United States Bureau of the Census after making a 





-——————000’s omitted 
Cost of Value of 
materials products 


$4,328 


1,181 
1,592 
98,868 
105,290 
114,223 


21, 441 


April 4, 1928 


o——Number of——_, 


Estab- Persons cs 000’s omitted 





lish- in Wage Cost of Value of Value 
ments industry earners Salaries Wages materials products added 
Menuuspucstin-—208s 1,125 10,995 8,852 1,663 11,328 33,597 63,973 30,376 
BOBS .nnvcccccce 099 11,524 9,288 2,109 11,974 32,379 64,733 32,354 
i928 eccccccvece 1,031 10,442 8,429 1,833 11,390 36,517 68,846 82329 
See that sees 651 6,957 5,380 1,353 7,301 21,158 37,779 16.621 
DES cccccvceces 605 7,516 6,286 1,255 8,765 22,851 43,331 20.489 
i936 cecccccccce 561 7,834 6,555 1,242 8,953 28,670 51,359 22,689 
Minnesota—1921 320 4,161 3,118 1,207 3,554 12,983 22,753 9.770 
BOBS cccccccccos 298 4,089 3,440 990 3,796 10,476 21,443 10.967 
TOBE nccsccccces 297 3,985 3,294 752 4,009 13,164 25,680 12.516 
Mississippi—1921 . 55 405 264 79 244 1,102 1,699 597 
DE cviesiakess 50 414 306 69 284 1,055 1,796 741 
WBBE oc sccccveve 57 482 376 70 359 1,437 2,486 1,049 
Missouri—1921 ..... 723 7,898 6,145 1,560 7,366 21,415 40,762 19,347 
B9Z3B ..ncccccces 644 7,667 6,281 1,545 7,748 20,279 40,888 0.609 
eceveccccce 582 7,619 6,396 1,324 7,802 24,038 49,384 25,347 
Montana—1921 ..... 79 453 304 76 421 1,614 2,611 997 
B cccccccccs ° 101 547 387 91 541 1,559 2,893 1,334 
GB ncescccccce 96 497 369 93 532 1,693 3,096 1,402 
oteaaee 1682 . 208 1,991 1,483 499 1,808 5,740 12,117 6,377 
3 180 82,007 1,581 480 1,782 5,603 11,953 6,350 
148 1,868 1,463 496 1,769 6,326 12,674 6,348 
13 84 55 7 84 285 449 
eeeeeceecce 14 91 66 8 107 283 495 
i936 se eecccccccs 9 17 57 20 107 321 511 
N Tepoehive 6088 103 638 493 35 626 2,296 3,507 
19238 ..cccccccee 108 749 570 78 732 2,184 3,947 
19265 ..ceccceee ° 86 678 541 60 710 2,428 3,883 
New Jersey—1921 .. 1,193 8,460 6,366 1,208 9,967 31,153 54,008 
1923 ......++++- 1,031 8,316 6,547 1,291 10,202 24,661 46,950 
19236 ...cccccece 917 7,910 6,260 1,283 10,266 28,765 53,831 
4 116 373 615 
9 143 455 759 
18 155 554 917 
6,259 41,325 114,542 222,359 
7,447 45,455 112,961 236,546 
6,952 42,178 123,011 248,166 125,155 
81 361 1,536 2,459 923 
110 648 1,961 3,527 1,566 
127 797 2,866 4,606 1,740 
30 250 1,045 1,729 
31 235 738 1,369 
67 272 1,227 2,066 
2,238 13,118 40,231 71,150 
2,683 14,218 39.377 74,544 
3,100 14,977 49,048 89,107 
229 1,226 4,248 7,690 
180 1,259 3,892 7,131 
139 1,341 4,951 9,169 
309 1,615 5,084 9,276 
417 1,876 5,449 10,085 
356 1,903 5,461 10,103 
4,803 23,628 73,347 131,412 
5,010 25,546 68,551 131,745 
4,516 26,598 77,185 160,816 
219 1,827 5,464 9,308 
419 1,775 4,848 9,593 
343 1,654 5,164 9,206 
101 355 1,580 2,475 
60 424 1,383 2,408 
134 481 1,570 2,855 
120 398 1,522 2,630 l 
121 409 1,391 2,521 : 
125 497 1,798 3,148 § 
265 980 3,552 6,496 945 
341 1,482 4,440 8,585 1.146 
350 1,405 5,146 10,101 4,955 
448 2,818 11,788 18,722 6,934 
472 3,310 10,100 18,812 8.712 
588 3,657 12,818 22,829 10,011 
112 57 1,620 3,021 1,400 
97 473 1,626 2,767 1,140 
93 458 1,785 3,256 1,471 
57 316 1,355 2,207 851 
1928 ...ccccceee 54 391 292 79 328 1,397 2,351 954 
1926 ...csccveee 48 422 326 123 407 1,560 2,527 967 
Virginia—1921 ..... 87 1,613 1,245 449 1,476 5,084 8,838 3.755 
1923 ...cececeee 88 1,519 1,230 480 1,400 4,498 8,027 3.429 
pt} | Serreeeereee 83 1,463 1,230 267 1,440 5,201 9,244 4,042 
Washington—1921 260 2,369 1,769 552 2,564 7,304 13,234 5,930 
eee eeeceeee 257 2,543 2,020 536 2,827 7,068 13,884 6.816 
1926) ..cccsccece 318 2,657 2,046 491 3,108 8,835 16,399 7,565 
w. Virginiaisai 124 1,105 868 185 1,173 4,766 7,461 2,695 
1923 ..ccccccces 110 1,182 967 197 1,339 4,263 7.357 8.094 
tere 119 1,344 1,109 260 1,614 5,285 9,134 3,849 
Wisconsin—1921 582 3,907 2,749 665 3,416 11,481 19,358 7,877 
19238 ..ccccccces 559 4,372 3,401 805 4,234 11,435 22.761 11,326 
1926 ..ccccccece 621 4,821 3,741 917 4,921 14,841 27,987 13,146 
wre —teee eoee 47 181 118 15 170 615 1,027 412 
1928 ..cecceceee 48 215 154 25 209 590 1,037 446 
W9BE .ncecccceee 40 164 111 13 163 527 908 381 


Note.—Figures for 1923 and 1925 do not include establishments reporting products 
under $5,000 in value. 





Baking Industry—Summary Since 1869 








c (000’s omitted) 
Numberof No. wage Cost of Value Value 

establishments earners Capital Wages materials of products addedt 
1925*... 17,684 160,411 S.ccee $219,606 $668,017 $1,268,195 $600,178 
1923*... 18,739 162,613 S.ccce 214,579 574,521 1,122,834 548,314 
1921*... 20,173 148,500 i ¢f..... 196,939 698,614 1,089,972 491,358 
1919.... 25,095 141,592 $509,266 158,237 713,239 1,151,896 438,657 
1914.... 25,963 124,052 271,262 76,867 274,257 491,893 217,636 
1909.... 23,926 100,216 212,910 59,351 238,034 396,865 158,831 
1904.... 18,226 81,278 122,353 43,172 155,989 269,583 113,594 
1899.... 14,836 60,192 80,902 27,864 95,052 175,369 80,317 
1889.... 10,484 38,841 45,758 19,120 72,508 128,422 55,914 
1879.... 6,396 22,488 19,155 9,411 42,612 65,825 23,213 
1869.... 3,550 14,126 10,026 6,353 22,212 36,908 14,696 


*Does not include data for establishments each reporting products under $5,000 in 
value. Value of products less cost of materials. {Not reported in 1921. 





England—Decennial Wheat Prices 


Average prices of wheat per quarter of 480 lbs, in each decade since 1650, as given by 
the Westminster Gazette: 





Year— Av. price Year— Av. price Year— Av. price Year— Av. price 
68s 1d 0 - 868100 1790......... 5648 94 1860......... 588 3d 
- 328 6d 1800.........118810d 1870......... 468 - 
- 458 14 1810.........1068 6564 1880......... 448 
28s810d 1820......... 67810d * coose 288 éd 
- 328 56d 1830......... 648 3d baesecse, Gan 64 
43s 6a 1840.. soos 668 44 1910......... 308 5d 
35s Sd 1850......... 408 44 1920......... 548 9d 








Wheat—United States Exports by Type 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by crop years, showing the quantities of the 
various types shipped, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Hard Soft 

Year— Hard red spring Durum red winter red winter White Totals 
1920-21.. ° 529 29,327 158,365 61,586 23,461 293,268 
Serr 27,082 27,082 89,578 29,165 35,414 208,321 
CEES 0 S0b6wreevesies + 17,046 41,837 58,891 23,243 13,945 154,951 
Des's 300s ¥ederewdses 3,152 16,546 26,002 13,395 19,698 78,793 
ET. 6.css.caveusn sone 87,143 31,278 107.520 7,820 11,729 195,490 
I ee ee 3,159 30,331 10,742 2,528 16,429 63,189 
SPT 600 ccc sbsenseiocs 1,562 21,875 75,000 31,250 26,563 156,250 
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BANDONMENT of Winter Wheat 





AGTORTS 2c ccccccscccccsscvesece 80 
Abbreviations—Cable Language .. 60. 
Foreign Titles .......eeeeeeees 22 
TWO occ cccccccccccccccesseves 22 
Acreage (See Crops). 
Activity— 
Central States Mills ......seeeeseee> 41 
Duluth-Superior Mills .......+.+++++- 38 
Kansas City Mills’ by Weeks......... 39 
Kansas Mille .....seccccerccsveceers 39 
Minneapolis Mills . 37, 38 
Nebraska Mills 39 
Oklahoma Mills ......ccceeceeeveveee 39 
Southwestern Mills .........s++06+ 39, 40 
Toledo Mille ....csseccsccccecvccsere 41 
United States Mills ........-+.se0- «. 40 
Africa—Duties on Flour and Grain..... 30 
Flour Packages .....seeecceccscceces 24 
Alabama—Crops (See Crops). 
Alberta—Crops (See Crops). 
BlevVAtOkS 2. cccccccccccccccccssecseves 62b 
Algeria—CropS ...-.eeeseesceeeeseeees - 64 
Duties on Flour and Grain ...ceeee -» 80 
Exports (See Exports). 
Imports (See Imports). 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry.. 6 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry of 
COMAER ccccccccccccccscccccccccscces 6 
America, Associated Bakers ‘of. oee8, 36 
American Bakers Association ......... ° 6 
American Corn Millers’ Federation....4, 36 
American Institute of Baking ......... 6 
Analysis—Cereals in United States..... 64 
Flour of Various Grades ..........+++ 35 
Animals on Farms in United States..... 86 
Antidumping Tariff Sections in United 
States wcccccccccevvcccccccces 18 
Antigua—Duties on Flour and Grain. 29 
Antitrust Law in United States......... 34 
Arbitration (See Also Complaints)— 
German Methods .........sseeccceces 21 
Hamburg Friendly Arbitration ....... 21 
Methods of, in Europe ..........+e6+ 21 
Argentina— 
Consumption of Wheat and Flour.... 46 
Cottonseed Production ..........-+45 44a 
CROPS cccccccccscccsecesssccccesccces 44a 
Duties on Flour and Grain........... 30 
Exports (See Exports). 
Flaxseed Crop .cccccccccccvcvwcscese 44 
Flaxseed, Net Exports ....sseeeeees - 62 
Blower BEUMME oc cccsccccccccscsceedse BA 
Shipments (See Movement). 
Wheat, Production, Supplies and Con- 
BUMPtION 2. ccccccccccccccccscccsece 61b 
Argentine Units Converted to American 24 
Arizona—Crops (See Crops). 
Arkansas—Crops (See Crops). 
Arrivals—First, of ound Grain in Chi- 
CABO cccccccccscceseccccccccccesecece 6la 
Asia—Duties on ‘Flour and Grain...... 30 
Associated Bakers of America, veneer 
and Wholesale ........eseeseseeeeee 6, 36 
Associated Bakers of Illinois........... 6 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota....... 6 
Association of Operative Millers...... 4, 36 
Associations and Clubs— 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 6 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
Of CAMARA .ncccccccsccccecsevccses 6 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
GD scccccccccccretecccccescsdcevece 4 
American Bakers Association........ 6 
American Corn Millers’ Federation..4, 36 


American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 

Ciation ....+ee6. 
American Institute. of Baking ssoeees 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
Associated Bakers of America, Retail 


and Wholesale ..ccccccccsccscees 6, 
Associated Bakers of Illinois ........ 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota ...... 
Association of Feed Control Officials. . 
Association of Operative Millers ... 4 


Bakers’ Association of arn Ine.. 
Bakers Club, Inc. 
Bakery Equipment 
ABBOCIATION .cccccccsccccccccscccce 
Baltimore Flour Club Secceceveveccce 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers... 
Blue Ridge Millers’ Association...... 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association 
of Canada 
British Flour Milling Employers’ As- 
BOCIRUON wcccccccccccccccsccccccese 
British Millers’ Association ......... 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
Central Missouri Millers’ Club ....... 
Central States Millers’ Association... 
Chicago Flour Club ....ccccscccccces 
Chicago Master Bakers’ Association.. 
Cincinnati Flour Club ..........ese0. 
PPOGPONE, WOU CUD scccccecccsccccses 
Dominion Millers’ Association ....... 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
Of North Dakota ...cccccccccccccee 
Flour Club of Philadelphia........... 
Grain Dealers’ National Association.. 
Indiana Bakers’ Association ......... 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association... 
Indiana Millers’ Association.......... 
Iowa Bakers’ Association ............ 
Kansas Bakers’ Association .......... 
Kansas City Flour and Feed Club.... 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association.... 
Kentucky Master Bakers ............ 
Kentucky Millers’ Club .............+. 
London Flour Trade Association..... 
Master Bakers’ Association of Idaho.. 
Michigan State Millers’ Association... 
Mill and Elevator Fieldmen’s Associa- 
TRO Cece recesses echeserwosivececece 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Illinois ...........eee00% . 
Millers’ National Federation ......... 
Milwaukee Flour Club .............. 
Minneapolis Millers’ Club ........... 
Minnesota Millers’ Club ............. 
Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association. . 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association. . 
National Association of Bakers’ Sup- 
We OEE bo 6.0 V6 60000602 peewee ves 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers ..... 
National Association ‘of Flour TImport- 
OTB ccccccccccccccccesececceces eee 
National Federated Flour Clubs..... 4, 
National Macaroni Manufacturers..... 
Nebraska Master Bakers’ Association. 
Nebraska Millers’ Association ....... 
Netherlands Importers’ Associations... 
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Associations and Clubs—Continued 


New England Bakers’ Association... 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
IMC. cccccoccce 
New York Flour Club, BB. cc ccccscses 
New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers .......... 
New York State Bakers’ Association. 
New York State Millers ............. 
North Dakota Bakers’ Association... 
North Pacific Millers’ Association.... 
Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ Club 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
THON. wc ccccvcecvcvccreesececscecs eee 


Ohio Bakers’ Association ....... cove 
Ohio Millers’ State Association ...... 
Oklahoma Bakers’ Association ...... 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association. 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association ....... 


Pacific Northwest ees Dealers’ As- 
sociation ..... ° 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ ‘Association. eke 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- 
tion... ° 
Piedmont Millers’ Association TTT Te 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association... 
Rice Millers’ Association ..........++. 
Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association. 
St. Louis Flour Club .......+seeee05 ° 
St. Louis Grain Club ...... eeccccce ee 
St. Louis Millers’ Club .........+++45 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association...... 
Southeastern Millers’ Association 
Southeastern Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association ...... 
Southern Bakers’ ‘Association ecescces 
Southern Illinois Bakers’ Association. 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association. 
Southern Minnesota Mills ........... 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association .... 
Southwestern Millers’ League 
United Kingdom Association of Flour 
Importers ........ 
United Master Bakers ‘ot New York. 
United States Feed Distributors..... va 
Washington Flour Club .... 
Washington State Bakers’ Association 
Western hipene nieve Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation ......- 
Wisconsin ‘Association “ot “Master Bak- 
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eeeee eeeeeeee 





OTB ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsceee 
Wisconsin Millers’ ‘Association setvense 
Atlantic Ports, Meaning of............. 
Australia— 
Consumption of Wheat and Flour. 
CROPS cccccccccccccccccccscesccccccce 
Duties on Flour ‘and ‘Grain Seecesece 
Exports (See Exports). 
Plour Mille ...ccccccccscccscccsevece 


Imports (See Imports). 
Shipments (See Movement). 
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Wheat, Production, Supplies and Con- at. 


BUMPTION ...ccecvececscreeserseees 


Austria— 


Crops .ccccccces 

Duties on Flour and Grain...ccccecee 

Exports (See Exports). 

Imports (See Imports). 

Wheat, Production, herein and Con- 
sumption .....+. 

Yield of Wheat per “Acre YTTTLT CLT 


Azores—Flour Packages .....++++seeee% 
Bacon—Price in United States ......... 
Bag (See Also Package). 

Bag, Meaning Of ....ceccseceeereresese 
Bag—Paper Bag Requirements Ceaebeue 
Bags—Exports from India ...........++ 


Production in Canada ... 


Bahamas—Duties on Flour and Grain. 
Bakers’ Association of eatin Inc.. 

Bakers Club, Inc. ...cececeeeeees 
Bakers in Principal European Countries 
Bakers’ Organizations (See Associations 


and Clubs). 


Bakers’ Supply Houses, National Asso- 


ciation of .... 


Bakery (See Also. Baking). 
Cost of Operation in United States... 
4 


London’s Largest .....-.eeeeeeeeeees 
Profits of Operation in United States.. 


Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation ....cccccees Ce recccesccceces 
Bakeries in United States......... 95, 
Butter Consumption ......-eeeeeeees 
Capital Involved ..... rer err f 
Census of Industry .......-..6+06. 
Cost of Bakery Operation in ateed 
Btates .ccccccesccsccvccecess 74, 96, 
Cost of Materials coccccccccscce 74, 95, 
Egg Consumption .......eeeeeeeeeces 
Employees in United States....... 95, 
Flour Consumption in United States. 
Lard Consumption .......... eecccece 
Malt Extract Consumption ........... 
Milk Consumption .......... ececccces 
Ovens Used ...cccccccscccccees 
Power Used in United States Plants. 
Rye Flour Consumption .........+++. 
Shortening Consumption ...........- 
Sugar Consumption .......eeeeseeeee 
Transport in United States Plants... 
Value of ProductS .......6seeeeee 95, 
Wages Paid to Employees ....... - 95, 
Yeast Consumption .......6eesee- 
Baking Powder—Census of Industry in 
United States ....... Beccccvcserece 
DORM .cccccccccccccccccscccccesece 
“Baltic,” The, London eeeee eC ccccccccce 
Baltimore—Chamber of Commerce .. 
Contract Grades of Wheat ...... eveee 
Blevators ...cccccccsesses 
Exports of Flour, Feed and ‘Grain. 
Flour Club ...cccccccccccccccce oeeeee 
WROUP Btocks 2. ccccccccvccccsccccccce 


Receipts (See Movement). 
Shipments (See Movement). 


Barbados—Duties on Flour and Grain.. 


Flour Packages .......+++++. coe seoee 
Barley— 
Bonded Stocks in United States...... 


Chemistry of Barley and Barley Prod- 


ucts 
Consumption on Farms ecccceesoecece 
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44 
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29 
24 
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Barley—Continued 
Crops (See Crops). 
Exports (See Exports). 
Farm Holdings (See Grain on Farms). 


Feedingstuffs Defined ............+5: 10 
Futures (See Futures). 

Harvesting (See Harvesting). 

Prices in United States ............. 67 
Prices on Farms .....sescceseescseee 66 


Receipts (See Movement). 

Shipments (See Movement). 

Stocks in Canada, March 31.......... 62a 

Weight per Bushell in United States.9, 86 
Barley Flour, Exports (See Exports). 
Barley Malt, Exports from United States 43b 
Barley Meal—Output in United States.. 92 
Barrels—Decrease in Use of ..........- 8 


Barrels in Terms of Sacks..... 36 

Belfast (See Also United Kingdom)— 
WROUP BEMIS wccccccvvvccccccccccccccce 20 
Imports (See Imports). 

Belgium— 
GEOR sos ce ccvuvisvesesecccccesceces . 44b 
Duties on Fiour and Grain coecsecoese 29 
Exports (See Exports). 
Flour Mille wvccccccccccccccs coccccce 80 


Imports (See Imports). 
Wheat, Production, Supplies and Con- 


SENNEE «96.0600 eee sccceccesecceece 61b 

Bermuda—Duties on Flour and Grain. 29 

POOF PACHABOS cccccccccccccccces - 24 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 

BOCIATION ..ccccccscccscccccccccecs 6 
Biscuits—Exports (See Exports). 

Imports (See Imports). 

Output in United States ............. 95 
Bleached Flour Laws .........eseeee008 7 
Blue Ridge Millers’ Association. rrr 4 
Boards of Trade (See Exchanges). 
Boatloads, Meaning of ...........se0e. 23 
Bolivia—Duties on Flour and Grain..... 30 

FOOD TOGO cccccvcscctcccccecece 24 
Bond Grinding and Drawback ......... 16 
Bond Van Nederlandsche wegereeeedl 

POUFB cccccccccccccccccccscccccces e 47 
Boston—Elevators .....ceceeeeccceeeee 62b 

Whour Stocks cccccccccccccsccccecccs 61b 

Grain and Flour Exchange........... 64 

Receipts (See Movement). 

Shipments (See Movement). 

Bran (See Also Feedingstuffs)— 
Duties on Imports Into Various Coun- 
CEIOD coccccccccvccesccccccccccs -29, 30 
Exports (See Exports). 
Government Definition of ............ 9 


Prices in the United States........70, 73 

Prices on Farms in United States.... 64 
Bran and Middlings, Production in 

United States .ccccccccccccccccce 88, 91-92 
Bran Flour—Digestive Qualities Com- 

pared with White Flour ............. 33 
Brand (See Also Trademarks)— 

Name of Manufacturer in ........... 62a 
Brands for Foreign Countries .......... 25 
Brazil—Cottonseed Production ......... 44a 

Duties on Flour and Grain .......... 30 

Exports (See Exports). 

DIOEP PACHABOS cccccsccccccccccccece 24 

Imports (See Imports). 

Bread— 

Definitions of Varieties .............. 8 

Exchange of, Laws Affecting ....... 7 

Exports (See Exports). 

Federal Standards ............sse00% 8 

Imports (See Imports). 

Loss of Moisture in .........eeeeeeee 32 

Output of United States Bakeries.... 95 

Price in United States ............... 67 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 

Canada ...... 6 
Bristol—Imports “(See “Imports). 

British (See United Kingdom). 


British Columbia—BElevators .......... 62b 
British Guiana—Duties on Flour and 
GOURD ccccccccccccccccccsccecccces - 80 
Wlour PACHASOS .occccccccccsccccccce 24 
British Honduras—Duties on Flour and 
Grain ...ccseee eovecccccccccccccces 29 
Flour Packages ........ ercccccccece 24 


British India (See India). 
British South Africa—Duties on Flour 


OME GERI cccccccccesceccccccccccs 30 
MEUM IM ccccecccccccccccccccsescece 24 
British West Indies—Duties “on Flour 
GRE GEOR cccccccccccccccsccccsces 29, 30 
Buckwheat— 


Crops (See Crops). 

Exports (See Exports). 

Feedingstuffs Defined ............055 10 
Harvesting (See Harvesting). 

Imports (See Imports). 





Mill Grindings ....... £64069 6400006 88, 90 
Prices OM PAFMs ..ccccccccsccccccecs 66 
Buckwheat Flour—Exports (See Ex- 
ports). 
Production in United States........ 88, 91 
Buffalo—Canadian Grain Receipts..... 60b 
SAGNE GE BED ccc ccvccseccccscces 4la 
WIOVAtOrs ..ccccccccccccccccccscccece 63a 
Erie Canal ageceneapaal eeercccccccecces 60b 
MUMS cccccccccess eccccccsceccoces 4la 
Sr Me vk b.0d6 9000 0600d00068 4la 
PD ET BURG ccccccceeseeescsces 6la 
Bulgaria— 
COD cccceecerrerccreseercsescccsese 44a 
Duties on Flour and Grain ........... 29 


Exports (See Exports). 
Imports (See Imports). 
Wheat, Production, Saeres and Con- 


DOMAMTIOM cccccccvcsccccdiccccecccce 1b 
Burlap—Imports (See Imports). 
Bushel—Definition of, in Canada....... 13 

Definition of, in United States ....... 9 
Freight, When 100-lb Rate Is Quoted 36 
Weights of Grain to, in Canada. 13 
Weights of Grain bay in United States 
TY TTT Te eee , 86 
Bushels—Number in ‘a Carload......... 33 
Butter—Consumption in — States 
Bakeries ........... eocccccscccese 96 
Price in United States . cocceccceces cece 6F 
C.a.f., Meaning of ........... river - 22 


GE INGE 5 voc dacceansvesesccwen 22 
C.1.8., Meaming Of ..ccccccccsccccccscsee 88 








CSS. © E, BEOMMIS OF sccccccccosecces 22 
Cables, Abbreviations im ........eeeee% 60 
Cake, Meaning OF .orcsccccvcteccccceses 22 


Cake—Output by United States Bakeries 95 
California—Crops (See Crops). 


Elevators (Grain Warehouses) ...... 63a 
Canada (See Also Canadian)— 
Bag ProGuction ...cssccccccccccccccs 64 
Capacity of Mills by Cities........... 4la 
Capacity of Mills by Provinces....... 4la 
Consumption of Wheat ...........065. 44 
Crops (See Crops). 
Distribution of Wheat Crop ......... 44 
Dominion Millers’ Association ....... 4 
Duties on Flour and Grain........... 29 
Elevators, Grain Drying ............. 63a 
Elevators (See Also Blevators)...62b, 63a 
Estimates of Wheat Crop ............ 44 
Export Documents Required ......... 36 
Exports (See Exports). 
Piaxsceed, Net BEporte ...ccccccccces 52 
Flaxseed Production (See Crops). 
WieUr PACKAGES .ccccccccccccccces 24, 64 
Grades of Wheat in the West........ 3 
Grain Commissioners ...........s0055 36 
Grain Drying Facilities ............. 63a 
Grain Stocks, March 31 ..........+6. 62a 
Imports (See Imports). 
Inepection Charges ...cccccccccccces 6la 
Inspection of Grain in Western Can- 
BEB cocccvvecccccssccccccccece - 64 
Millers’ Associations .........0eeeee08 4 
Moisture Content of Flour ........... 6la 
Navigation Season ..........eeeee0% - 64 
CES GE FOGG scccccccccccescccecs 4la 
Package Differentials ........cccccccee 34 
POGE .cccccees Sceececccccoccecs 13 
Prices of Flour ‘at ‘Toronto -TeTTErTiTy 73 
Prices of Flour at Winnipeg ......... 74 
Profits Of MING ..ccccccccccccccsecece 6la 
Seed Wheat Used ........cscccessece 44 
Shipments (See Movement). 
Btees CF PUCEP cccccccccccccssccccce 62 
Stocks Of Wheat ....ccccscvcccscccee 62 


Terminal Elevators (See Elevators). 
Visible Wheat Supply (See Supplies). 





Wages Im Mille .nccccccccccccccccece 41b 
Weight of Packages ...ccccccccccccee 24 
Weights and Measures ..............+ 13 
Wheat, Distribution of Crop ......... 44 
Wheat Grades in the West........... 3 
WOME FOG cc vecveccecceccvccceccece 13 
Wheat, Production, Supplies and Con- 
SUMPTION wccccccccvvccrvcccvreccces 61b 
Wheat Btocks ..ccccccccscccccccccecs 62 
Wheat Visible Supply Soe crerecsonece 62a 
Canadian (See Canada). - 
Canary Islands—Flour Packages ....... 24 
Capacity— 
BRGEIREO BEMIS ccs ccsccvccccccccccccses 
Canadian Mills by Cities ............ 
Canadian Mills by Provinces e 
GROOMS BEMED ccccccccccvcccccvece es 
CUMGEMMREE BETO ccccccvocecvecsevece 
Duluth-Superior Mills ............60+. 
Elevator (See Elevators). 
TEVGMBVINIG BETEIB oc cccccccsccsccvecce 47 
Grain Storage (See Elevators). 
Mamens City Bible .ncccccsccccccccece 40 
SEMRD DAUD co csccccccccccecvecececs 39 
Linseed Oil Mills at Minneapolis..... 38 
EsOW MMOIGG TE cc cc ccccccccccecees 41 
ReROENO TEED ccc cccccccccccevesees 41 
Milling Centers of the United States.. 40 
Minneapolis Mills .........ccceeceees 38 
DE SEE Sodccesnc veces esesce 38 
BROOME BEEN seccccccccsessccecsece 38 
BOREIVEIED BEEEED ccc ccccccccceseccccces 41 
EE EEE 2 6.0:0.0.0:6 00:0: 4:'0:04.80.004004 39 
North Dakota Mills ..........s.ee005 38 
Northwestern Milla ........csseeeeee 38 
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St. Louis “Outside” Mills.........00. 41 
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Southwestern Mills ...........eeeee0% 39 
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United States Mills, by States........ 40 
We SEE bh obhb0 60000064006 000008 40 
Capital Employed in Baking .......... 96 
Capital Employed in Milling..... 88, 93, 95 
Carbohydrates in White and Bran Flour 33 
Carload—Bushels of Grain in a........ 33 
Carload Lot—Meaning of............... 22 
Carrying Charge Defined .............. 13 
Cattle—Feedingstuffs Fed to .......... 61b 
Number on Farms in United States... 86 
Census—Baking evened in United 
States ....... cocccce OB, 96 
Baking Powder “Industry ‘in United 
BURGE evcsnccccccccvecscecseceseves 95 
Milling Industry in United States..88, 95 
Output of Flour, Monthly Reports.. 41 
Yeast Industry in United States...... 95 
Centimeter—lIts Equivalent in Inches... 24 
Central States—Activity of Mills........ 41 
Blevators ..........06. Covccescvecess 63a 
Millers’ Association ..........seseee8 4 
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Cereal Chemists, American Association. 4 
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Chambers of Commerce (See Exchanges). 
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United Kingdom Loading and Storage 24 
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Corn Prices by Tears. .....cccsciscece 74 
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Elevators, Private ...........+.. soveve 62b 
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First Arrivals of New Grain........,. 61a 
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On Your Mark! Get Set! 


Greater Profit Is Your Goal! 


Right now, as you are putting 
your mill in condition for the busy 
season, you are “on your mark” for 
the big profit-making race that is 
to come. Where you will finish in 
this race depends in a large meas- 
ure on the efficiency of your mill. 
Let Essmueller help you win! 


For thirty-eight years we have been 
providing high grade furnishings for 
mills all over the country. Through 
the use of Essmueller Furnishings 
and Essmueller Peerless Ground 
Cut Roll Finish, progressive millers 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO. 


1220 South Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
2818 East 7 Street, Kansas City, 
0. 


have increased production, im- 
proved the quality of their flour, and 
reduced their overhead—a mighty 
big boost in the race for profit! 


Get a head start this year by putting 
your mill in first class condition with 
Essmueller Furnishings. Give your 
rolls greatest utility with Essmuel- 
ler Peerless Ground Cut Roll Fin- 
ish. They will demonstrate their 
superiority to you as they have 
done for thousands of other millers 
who have used them continuously 
for years. 


ssmueller 


Ground Cut Roll Finish, 


— 














Dufour Bolting Cloth 

Tyler Wire Cloth 

Leather and Cotton Belting 
Sieve Cleaner Belting and Rivets 
Steel Spiral Conveyor 


Superior, Salem and V Elevator 
Buckets 


Elevator Bolts, Brushes, etc. 


Up-to-the-minute Equipment for 
the Grinding and Corrugating 
of Rolls 


Dodge Power Transmission 
Equipment 

Manufacturer of Peerless Friction 
Clutches 


Mixers for all purposes and 
Feeders 





SSE 


Peerless ete et nr 


Ground Cut Roll Finish 
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Forty-FirtH ANNUAL STATEMENT of the 


DECEMBER 31, 1927 
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Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ASSETS : DISBURSEMENTS 
Bonds—U. S. Liberty Loans (Market Value) Sn ed $92,400.00 Losses Paid . cr eresesccvcens Seserererecscvevees $104,327.63 
Bonds—State, County, Municipal (Market Value) 496,687.75 Savings and Dividends to Policyholders.......... 127,360.49 
ON aes aes eer eee ee 11,940.95 Expenses, including Investment Expenses........ __95,014.42 
Due from Premiums and Agents’ Balances....... 15,333.64 ; $326,702.54 
SRCEPORE AGCTUGR OF -BONGS. ..65.6cccc cseeessceses 5,685.95 Income over Disbursements ................ $57,354.48 
ROR IT ee ag ric gag aa © ochiplel won 19,034.45 $384,057.02 
$641,082.74 Insurance in force......... $32,178,610.00 
LIABILITIES LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION. ...$2,166,660.81 
Losses in Process Adjustment..............se00: $9,000.00 Savings to Policyholders since organization..... $3,263,468.25 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses................. 2,000.00 
Pe Be a ircecinticcsscccecsece 89,072.22 
Deposit Premiums and Membership Fees......... 84,597.54 THE SUCCESS THIS COMPANY HAS 
Reserve for Contingencies. .........cccecccceees 6,412.98 ACHIEVED IS YOUR GOOD FORTUNE 
$191,082.74 
ee ere $100,000.00 OFFICERS 
Cash Surplus cow swede Deus taev 04 bo ton 350,000.00 > > eae ae io : H seeeeee Kansas City, Mo. 
Surplus to Policyholders.............eese00: $450,000.00 = BD. LEGG, Seesemins..;......, Leosentestn, tantane 
$641,082.74 CHARLES H. RIDGWAY, Secretary..Kansas City, Kansas 
tee DIRECTORS 
INCOME ka 8. MOHR.. eames Manes City, Mo. F. G. CROWELL...Kansas City, Mo. 
RE lc ay cee ck baa eeuseadsemsns's avs $359,568.40 H. 8. Cowart... Carthage Mo. WILLIAM KELLY Hutchinson, Kan 
Re ce ca vicrssds Ef eaeek ie csan recent © 24,488.62 AgdgBIPENMAYBE Springfield, Mo. 1. C. JACKMAN: ‘Lawrence, Kanses 
$384,057.02 t. is donne ees Ot ee, Secretary...... Kansas City, Kansas 
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Exports—Continued Farms—Disposal of Feeding Grains and France—Continued Hull—Imports (See Imports). 

Bulgarian Fiour and Grain ......... 51 Stulls oes eee eeeeeecereeeeeseces - 61b Imports (See Imports). Hundredweight, Interpretation of....,. 24 
Canadian Feedingstuffs ..........++.. 49 Grain on (See Grain on Farms). Wheat, Production, Supplies and Con- PIII. -onnn.56 5 c00cecccces..,. 44 
GORGE DUGG pccsccccsccccecces 48, 49 Federal Bread Standards .......... sees 8 ee Rr eetkes 61b Duties on Flour and Grain .........__ 29 
Canadian Flour, by Ports ......... 48, 49 Federal Corn Grades ...............+++ 34 Yield of Wheat per Acre ............ 86 Exports (See Exports). 

Canadian Grain ......+.+++++ ++++-48, 49 Federal Trade Commission—Report on Freight per Bushel When 100-Ib Rate Is PS 2595 ee 
Gees EES bcc becccsncceacnse 49 Milling ........ piestseesseeesecesees 72 RCP RR ere are ar ¢ 2 Wheat, Production, Supplies and Con- 
Cammnm WEEE cccccccecsccocoes 48, 49 Federation, Millers’ National ....... «+. 64 Freight Rates (See Rates). BUMPTION cessccecsesecsccsseseses, 61b 
Canadian Wheat by Countries of Des- Federation Presidents 54 French West Indies—Duties on Flour Yield of Wheat per Acre ..........__ 86 

ML be suventharegeesces200a96os 48 Federation Secretaries 54 Se NE 6.5:6.05-650499 49 0:00 55000008 30 Idaho—Bakers’ Association ........... 6 
Chile’s Flour and Grain .........++- 52 Feed (See Feedingstuffs). OS sok 6 i 6 cde chsnevess 24 Crops (See Crops). 

China's Flour and Grain ............ 52 Feed—Southern Mixed Feed Manufac- Fuel Consumed in Milling .......... 88, 95 Illinois—Associated Bakers of ........ 6 
Corn Flour and Meal from United turers’ Association ..... 4 Futures—Federal Grain Futures Act... 12 Crops (See Crops). 

Bates occcccccvvcsvcssccccs 42b, 43, 43b United States Distributors’ Association 4 EE Roc cous wae bate the Gheaeee 47 OO EE 62 
Corn from New Orleans ..........++- 42b Feed Control Officials’ Association...... 4 Gasoline Trucks in United States Bak- Millers’ Mutual Insurance Association 4 
Corn from United States ...... 42, 42b, 43 Feed Crops—Distribution in United SE dubihveseneeadenndieecenesebess 96 Southern Bakers’ Association ........ 6 
Corn from United States, by Fiscal States oe. reve ceeceeecscceecceseeeees 61b Georgia—Crops (See Crops). Southern Millers’ Association ....... 4 

TWOOES occccsccccccccccssccccsvcccce 43 Feed Manufacturers’ Association....... 4 «@ SS a cia aia 62 
Corn from United States, by Ports... 43b Feeding Value of Various Feeds.....33, 64 eo — Import Duties (See Duties). “es 
Corn Meal and Flour from United Feedingstuffs— —— BEOUNOED 2c ccsccccccscccs oe 

States ..ccccccccsccsccccces mam & @> jj tsatettian................| ge * Bae ietore eeeceeceves eocceresooere 
Corn Meal from Boston ..........se+- é6la Sree A PEE SSF SSPE SST eS Sse eee ee +4 CROPS cccccscccccccsccsccsccccscccees 44b Algerian Flour and Grain ........., 51 
Corn Meal from New York........... 60 Din onal 4 PTE Sea eR ule al ie igi 61b Duties on Flour and Grain ........... 29 Australian Flour and Grain ........, 49 
Cottonseed Feedingstuffs from United E P ts (See E Me ci asl Exports (See Exports). Austria’s Flour and Grain ........... 52 

MME 45.coascceaatvaes tries s i 43, 43b wena tales nd —. —w 33 Flaxseed, Net Imports 52 Belfast Flour, Grain and Feed..... 53, 54 
Czechoslovakia’s Flour and Grain..... 52 Imports (See leupavtes. Pytage e+ Flour Mills ....+..+.+. see 20 Belgium’s Flour and Grain ......... 51 
Denmark’s Flour and Grain......... 50 Laws of mates A@ecting Sale 14 Flour Packages .......... . 24, Biscuits into United States........ 42, 42b 
Dominican Republic ..........+.+ aa ae L > Ehetes Maaneding Sel phi of Imports (See Imports). Brazil's Flour and Grain ............ 49 
Duluth-Superior Flour Exports ...... 38 ‘Pacha, os 5 & & e 16 Wheat, Production, Supplies and Con- Bread into United States............. 42b 
Durum Flour from United States..... 47 Output vy en ce sc ‘ 39 SUMPLION «2. 0+ eeereseeeeesereceres 61b Bristol Wheat and Flour............. 53 
Egyptian Flour and Grain ....... a Price in the United Stcce gin esi : . 73 Yield of Wheat per Acre ............ 86 Buckwheat into United States....... 42b 
Esthonia’s Flour and Grain .......... 52 tn hia ........... * gq Saaswow (Seo Also United Kingdom)— Bulgarian Flour and Grain .......... 51 
Feedingstuffs from United States.42b, 43b in nee ete 70 Imports (See Imports). Burlap into United States............ 43b 
Feedingstuffs from United States in Prices in Minneapolis ............' 6 8, 10 Grades— Canadian Grain and Flour .......... 48 

MS 60 b.n8 064.6 099003060640.600600.0000 a. Lk... 4 Chile’s Flour and Grain ............. 52 
. Prices in Philadelphia .............. 70 British Flour .........sseeeeseseeees 10 , 5 
Flaxseed, World ‘Trades. ........0.0. 52 Prices in St. Louis .......... reicesce Oe Contract Wheat Grades in Baltimore. 28 Chtas’s Fleur and Grain ............ 52 
Flour from Hampton Roads ......... 56 Production in United States dia, 88 91 Contract Wheat Grades in Chicago..2, 28 Comm Wheat GRE PIOUF «co cccccccccce 53 
Flour from United States by Customs Receipts (See Movement) a Contract Wheat Grades in Duluth..4, 28 Corn into United States....... 42, 42b, 43 

ccs i EE eee 41b, 42 Registration, State Laws Affecting 14 Contract Wheat Grades in Kansas Cuban Flour, by Ports .............. 52 
Flour from United States by Fiscal Shipments (See Movement) idle MU Gita av aes ckheseventdsspbecees 3, 28 Czechoslovakia’s Flour and Grain..... 52 

ZORED oo eee oscccssccccce cers 42, 42a, 438 Trade RAS 2.isccriscece ydiietee sts 12 Contract Wheat Grades in Los Angeles 28 Denmark's Flour and Grain ......... 50 
Flour from United States by Months. Uniform Registration of 31 Contract Wheat Grades in Milwaukee 28 Dominican Republic ..........+-+..5. 50 

Core rcccccrcecseesesesscces 41b, 42, 42a Finland—Crops ..... ‘ 5 mh nit tls 44b Contract Wheat Grades in Minneapolis 28 Dublin Wheat and Flour ........... 53 
Flour from United States, by Ports... 43b Duties on Flour and Grain........... 29 Contract Wheat Grades in St. Louis.. 28 Dutch Hast Indies Wheat ............ 52 
Flour from United States, by a. a eee MAMI OR oc khcsccscecccccsece 20 Contract Wheat Grades in San Fran- wo oe cee daheees : 

TEPER EPEEEREEEE EEE EEE ee le . a Se. cane i ic cre eed on ip ik en 28 8 o eeeevecce 2 
Flour from United States in 1927.... 41b ena! Ryne need eS m 8 Contract Wheat Grades in “Winnipeg. 28 Feedingstuffs into the United States.. 42b 
@iour from United States Shown First Arrivals of New Grain in Chicago 61a Corn, in United States ....ccccccoces 34 Finland’s Flour and Grain .......... 50 

Graphically Cece crrecscccccescccece 4la ad oe Se ae aaah eels cx ae Wes o 98 8 9 Flaxseed into United States......... 43b 

-. Five Atlantic Ports, Meaning of........ ° , 9 
France's Flour and Grain ........... §1 Flag, Use in Trademarks re Kansas City Receipts by Grades..... 58 Flaxseed, World Trade ......... sree 52 
Germany's Flour and Grain ......... 51 y — , Rye Contract Grades in London...... 6la Flour Imports from Canada into Unit- 
Grits and Hominy from United States 43b Flaxseed— Spring Wheat Flour ................ 8 Ot States on crcccccccsccccccscccsess 
GUany THOM THEIR occccccvecvcvesvee 49 Crops (See Crops). Wheat Grades in United States...... 2 Flour into United States......... 
Hampton Roads, Flour and Wheat... 56 Exports (See Exports). Wheat, in Western Canada .......... 3 France’s Flour and Grain............ 
Hominy and Grits from United States 43b Futures (See Futures), Wheat Inspections of United States Germany's Flour and Grain 
Hungarian Flour and Grain ......... 52 Harvesting (See Harvesting). EE an 6 cn ncn cows caheaaell 56, 60 Glasgow Wheat and Flour......... 53, 54 
India’s Flour and Grain ...........+.. 52 Imports (See Imports). Wheat Receipts in United States by Greece’s Flour and Grain ............ 53 
India’s Gunny .. 49 Lithuania’s Exports .......--e.sesees 53 Grade ...... ee , 60 Guatemala Flour ....-.seseeeeeeeees 53 
TRGIND FORO ccc ccvosscver oe Oe Prices in United States .............. 67 Graham Flour MERC ch oa es 9 Hull Wheat and Flour .. -- 53 
Italy's Flour and Grain i BPrICOS CR POTERS cccocvcccccccccccess 66 Gral Italy’s Flour and Grain ..... i 
Japan's Flour and Grain ............ Production (See Crops). Jamaica’s Flour and Grain ....... -. 52 
Jugoslavia’s Flour and Grain ........ 52 DORRRNOS TNE a vsewersecceasecsece 10 Carload, Number of Bushels in a..... 33 Japan’s Flour and Grain.......... , 52 
IES o's ben hb-004eeeanee% 49 Receipts (See Movement). Commissioners in Canada ........... 36 Jugoslavia’s Flour and Grain......... 52 
Latvia’s Flour and Grain ............ 52 Shipments (See Movement). Composition in United States ........ 64 Jute into United States ............. 43b 
Linseed Feedingstuffs from United EO onan cakwases sees 62a Dealers’ National Association ....... 4 Latvia’s Flour and Grain ............ 52 

RES are 43, 43b Supplies in United States ............ 46 Drying Elevators in Canada ........ 63a Leith Wheat and Flour 53 
Lithuania’s Flaxseed .............e0. 53 World Trade IW wccccccccces cedesame 52 Blevators ..+s.esseseeseeeseeeeee 62b, 64 Liverpool Wheat and Flour.......... 53 
Middlings from United States....42b, 43b Flour— Exchanges (See Exchanges). London Wheat and Flour ........... 53 
Minneapolis Flour Exports......... ot, 38 Analysis and Chemistry 35 Exports (See Exports). Macaroni into United States...42, 42b, 43 
EE EE acu cic 5k aan 60888 4 49 Sashes Saute tas ............... 7 Futures Act .sssseseseseseserseseres 12 Mexico’s Flour and Grain ............ 50 
Netherlands’ Flour and Grain........ 51 ~~ ae 2s» liaegapandellindalg lalallala daleiatat 10 Pe TOD boc ececescsvacccccece 47 Netherlands’ Flour and Grain........ 51 
New Orleans Grain .........seee .. 42b Gnitinn a ‘Gita eeceecocece 61 Handling on Pacific Coast ........... 33 New Zealand’s Flour and Grain...... 51 
New York Flour, Feed and Grain..... 60 ae oe " Imports (See Imports). Norway’s Flour and Grain ........... 50 
New Zealand's Flour and Grain..... 51 je y ¢ A oe z Inspection (See Inspection). Oats into United States....... 42, 42b, 43a 
Northwestern Flour ............ er Pe sees iA . sgy og RE 36 Mill Grindings ..............+. 88, 90, 91 Peruvian Flour and Grain .......... 54 
Norway's Flour and Grain .......... 50 encumptien (See Site Consumption). Movement (See Movement). Philippine Islands’ Flour ...........- 53 
Oatmeal from Boston .............+. 6la Consumption fm United States.26, dia, 46 New, First Arrivals in Chicago...... 6la Poland’s Flour and Grain ............ 50 
Oatmeal from New York ............ 60 — im United States Bak- 96 = ae fo d z "sts hentgiahseihalantibaelye = Porto Rican Flour and Grain......... 51 
Oatmeal from United States ..... , jj tea Gas Seek Gk See M PArMsS MACH 1 oeeeeesescesseces é Post-War Trade in Wheat and Flour 
Oats from ea Woaes — f oeank igo 43D Ceeemeen per Capita in United 36 ee Eek Seer eeeeerercerees 9 Of Various COUMteies oo... ccccesces 51 

ee rere rn ocks (See Stocks). ‘Was Ttata it Weiser ond. Ficur 
yr ‘o “Genee’ Geet te bene a” Digestive Qualities of White and Bran Storage (See Elevators). “a "Seartane NS ev cc ecu ch ese 52 

TORTS vecscccccvcceccecvccssscceces 43a Fg PAPE SEE ER oe = Supplies (See Stocks). Rice into United States ............. 42b 
Oats from United States, by Ports... 43b pe 8 Saree See VereRe be 4 30 Trading in Liverpool ............... 6la Russian Flour and Grain ............ 50 
Oregon Flour and Wheat ............ 60b vaneration of Moleture ......... "14 Great Britain (See United Kingdom). South Africa’s Flour and Grain...... 51 
Pacific Northwest Flour and Wheat... 60b Baports (hee ® os pee eeepe aes cays Great Lakes—Opening of Navigation... 64 Spain’s Flour and Grain ............ 51 
Poland’s Flour and Grain............ 50 Froiche ee oom. Greece—CropS ..sseesesseeseeeereeeeee 44b Sweden’s Flour and Grain 50 
Post-War Trade in Wheat and Flour wh a ates Sy Sea, Compared te Duties on Flour and Grain .......... 29 Switzerland’s Grain ............. -- 52 

of Various Countries .......ccscc. 61 Gentes tian Seton ee etree rene eee eees " RE a 24 Turkey’s Wheat and Flour .......... 53 
Pre-War Trade in Wheat and Wheat Geakain eane Defined seer eeereeeees H WIOUF Trade .occcccesccscsccvicccses 8 Tyne Port’s Wheat and Flour........ 53 

Flour of Various Countries ........ 52 Gres Teade ne Imports (See Imports). United Kingdom Flour and Grain.... 53 
Quotation Methods ...........seeeee: 22 Imports (See Imports). Eos Grenada—Duties on Flour and Grain... 29 United Kingdom Flour and Grain by _ 
Rice Flour from United States........ 43b Sinulog an Galtaces ¢ Sees in Beak ant Drawback...... 16 Countries of Origin ..............- 53 
Rice from the United States by Ports. 43b Las an Dantes Maamdinn Wedens at Grindings—Mills’...... 37, 39, 46, 88, 90, 91 United Kingdom Flour by Ports...... 53 
Rolled Oats from United States...43a, 43b Packages bd S Weigat o 6 Wheat in Canada ..........+-+e+eeee 4la United Kingdom Pre-War Wheat and 
Roumania’s Flour and Grain......... 651 nian ‘a. ee ‘4 st oe z 665606300666 Wheat in the Northwest ............ 37 ") 9. 3 y 51 
Russian Flour and Grain ............ 50 Milli as Sailline — ufts). Wheat in the Southwest ............ 39 United States Flour Imports....... 42, 42b 
Russian Pre-War Grain and Flour. 50 eee ll , adem Porm! tebe to Veh Grits and Hominy—Exports (See Ex- United States Jute and Burlap....... 43b 
Rye Flour from United States. 42b, 43, 43b ed Stat oe Ta WAS Ports). United States Wheat Imports. .42, 42a, 42b 
Rye from New Orleans...... antiepr 42b Moist OS weer eeserereessesececees 7 Output in United States ............ 92 Wheat Imports from Canada into the 
Rye from United States....... 142, 42b, 43 NTS TRDOTRRID. v0. scescereeee 74 Guadeloupe—Duties on Flour and Grain 30 United States ............. 42, 42a, 43b 
Rye from United States by Fiscal pe pre (See Movement). Guatemala—Duties on Flour and Grain 29 World Imports of Wheat, Rye, Wheat 

OO Cae ces ii ND RP em 43a yng Ay Ol earl a6 Flour Packages ..........+++sseeeeee 24 Flour and Rye Flour ...........-. 51 
Rye from United States by Ports..... 43b Prise r Chic tates ........ eee eeee 67 Imports (See Imports). World Trade in Wheat and Flour Be- 
Screenings from United States....... 43b oe i Pe S32 89'4:4-4 30 oes 68 Gunny Bags—Exports from India....... 49 TOTO FRO WEF ccscccccvccccccccccs 52 
Semolina from United States......... 47 Prices in Minneapolis ....... -68, 74 Gunny Cloth—Exports from India...... 49 India—Cottonseed Production .......... 44a 
South Atrina’s Wiour and Grain... 51 ame Received by Exporters........ 74 Haiti—Duties on Flour and Grain...... 30 SEG ee Me ae a 45 
Spain’s Flour and Grain. ........ 61 Production in United a ‘“, ‘ese +“ WON DORE 260 ctccvecssccccccece 24 Exports (See Exports). F 
Sweden’s Flour and Grain .. ee aD R ‘t ** Wh oe * shi ss + . 3 a, Hamburg—Arbitration Methods ........ 21 Flaxseed, Net Exports .............- 52 
Switzerland’s Grain ................. 52 ates en ppe Y Sea.......-. 68 Friendly Arbitration .......... see. 21 Flaxseed Production .............-+:- 44 
Turkey's Wheat and Fiour........... 53 Receipts (See Movement). Hampton Roads—Elevators ........... 62b UE MN Se as oss eG k oss ee 8 
United Kingdom Flour ............ 53, 54 Self-Rising, Laws Affecting .......... 7 Exports (See Exports). EE cake a hia be gaa a4.60%.6;0;6 6.0.6.0 44a 
United Kingdom Grain .............. 53 Shipments (See Movement). Handling—Grain on the Pacific Coast... 33 Wheat, Production, Supplies and Con- 
United Kingdom Jute .............. 54 ote = on ton yelper renee? Nad 38 Harvest—World’s Wheat Harvesting IS eis ii: eee Rae 61b 
United States Flour .............- 41b, 43b pees on in United Staten Sities anada.. axe SD 60:5:6.000-60-56666605666000860060 80 86 Indiana—Bakers’ Association .......... 
Vancouver Flour and Wheat ........ 49 Stocks in United States on Dec. 31... 46 Harvesting— Crops (See Crops). a 
Washington Flour and Wheat....... 60b Value of United States Output....... Barley in United States, by States.... 86 Blevators +. ...eeeeeeeeeseererereeees Goa 
Wheat from Hampton Roads........ Re te lhicn. ae 88, 89, 90, 93. 95 Buckwheat in United States, by States 86 Flour Stocks ....eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeees we 
Wheat from New Orleans............ 42b i... ' ’ 54 Flaxseed in United States, by States.. 86 Grain Dealers’. Association .........- 4 
Wheat from United States by Customs World Trade Before the Wer........ 52 Oats in United States, by States..... 86 Millers’ Association .............+++5 4 

EE ERIC ERS ee 42a Till (O60 Aloo V1G4)..00202¢0°°~C~S~S Rice in United States, by States.... 86 Wheat Stocks ......sssseeseeeeeeers i 
Wheat from United States by Fiscal Yield per Bushel of Wheat 33. 38 Rye in United States, by States...... 86 Indianapolis—Elevators .............-- 63a 

VOArS cccecvecccsccccccees 42, 42a, 48a our Clubs, National Federation.....4 36 United States, by States, Percentages Output of Flour ...........+++++- 41a, 54 
Wheat from United States by Months Wood Prices tn the United Btates...... ‘67 Reaped, by Months ............... 86 Receipts (See Movement). 

cSeetadhaer eet eee etki tcescnes a 42, 42a Forecasts of Crops (See Crop  Esti- Wheat in United States, by States.... 86 Shipments (See Movement). 
bape ae emes Giatee hf ae. i mates). Waser Wheat in United States, by Inspection— 

eat from Unite ates by Type... APPS TROT Tr Te CT Ree eee ee Oe é 
Wheat from United States by Years. ee Bg ~ also under country about Hay—Consumption on Farms .......... oie Canadian Charges ..........+++++++-- = 

SADE GS Wao RON Gc ARMIES tks aeaeel 42, 42a mtormpation ts desires). Prices on Farms 66 Chicago Flour ......++.sssseseeerees 8 

Wheat f United S 192 COD. 2a aoa. o E50 05.05.05 6502600000608 44, 45 OD PAGING caseresscccesesececs Grain in Western Canada ..........- 64 
eat from United States in is. aap Currency Equivalents ............... 27 ma es to Acres .......... 24 Minnesota Grain Inspection ......... 41b 
World Exports of Wheat, Rye, Wheat Imports and Exports ............... 48-54 ftates veessessrtsccreecesstcss ee 6 United States Wheat by Grade and 

Flour and Rye Flour ............. Cl. ie ee ete Holland (See Also Netherlands)— | BRON RI ES la ? 

World Trade in Wheat and Flour Be- bn a ac pa Bakers .....sccssvcceccecee ‘ eeececes 33 mm Winnipes Wheat . Baking a egaadaal = 
rn bg BA RANESV AP HST ERS ESO ae ° = Weights and Measures ............. 24 ~~ Grite—Exports (See Ex- Insurance—lIllinois Millers’ Association.. 4 
F M i t Fort William—Elevators .............. 63a : Iowa—Bakers’ Association ..........-+- 6 

-8.8., eaning of . 23 Shipments (See Movement) Output in United States ............ 92 Crops (See Crops) 

F.o.b., Meaning of ... 23 Fort Worth—Blevators ¥ 64 Honduras—Duties on Flour and Grain.. 29 Flour Stocks é 62 
F.o.r., Meaning of Se ee fete teases seese Flour Packages ay le Ce een aa 6 EE, SEE COFFE STOUR C4 Sie o9.0900* v1 
France— ore eee 62 
F.p.a., Meaning of 23 Hongkong—Flour Packages ........... 24 Irel viel 
co REET OPC Oe Oe ALE ae 4 reland (See Also United Kingdom) ae 
Farm Prices (See Prices). Pp: 44a Horsepower of Baking Plants.......... 95 US fee Tek Oe Se 33 
Farm Wages in United States.......... 68 Duties on Flour and Grain .......... 29 Horsepower of Milling Plants........ ee. eee ae ee 
Seeeaed Gath Daakees’ Ameseintias ot Exports (See Exports), Horses—Feedingstuffs Fed to ......... 61b Italy— 
North Dakota . — © 4 Flaxseed, Net Imports 52 Number on Farms in United States... 86 ESF ee TL eee eT eee 44b 
Tete eee e ee eee we tewe PORE WIS ccccsccccccecvccccvescese « OO Value in United States .............. 86 Duties on Flour and Pehetcces 3° 
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3,500 Barrels Daily Capacity 
35 Country Elevators 


~ FOUR FINE MILLS 


In the Heart of Kansas at 













"GIBRALTAR 
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HUTCHINSON NEWTON & aa 
WINFIELD CALDWELL rama FLOUR as 
KANSAS 


Made expressly for Discriminating Bakers: 
THE ; 


Consouiare Fiour Mitts Co. © 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 






et SEI 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


~ PAlhs nansas sest FIO] R 





make 


THESE TWO 
Kansas =§=EXCELLENT FLOURS — Gibraltar 
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gEibe GIBRALTAR [3292 





Best Perfect Results 
for From the most carefully selected Hard Winter Wheat....Every in 
Home Baking barrel country milled..........0n a competitive basis everywhere. the Bakery 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Main Office (after May 1, 1928) WICHITA, KANSAS 
(Office until May 1, 1928, Hutchinson, Kansas) 











HUBBARD OVENS 


For All Sized Shops 


Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago. 12/12/27 
“After using one of your No. 114 ovens six years my business increased to where 
another oven was necessary. I did not look at other than a Hubbard and installed a 
No. 124. Both ovens have proven all you could expect and I will say to any baker 
that may be needing an oven he won’t go wrong in buying a Hubbard.” 

Wilhoite’s Bakery, Durant, Okla. 








\ 


HUBBARD AMERICAN—for the large shop — 173 
to 450 loaf capacity. 


1/27/27 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago. 
“We have used the Hubbard a number of years and we 
are strong for Hubbards.” Johnson’s Bakery, 
No. 18 Howell, Mich. 

















HUBBARD TWO DECK—for large capacity but limited 
floor space—112 to 400 loaf capacity 





Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago. 8/8/27 
“The Hubbard two deck Acme oven purchased from you by us a year ago has given 
very satisfactory service.” 
“— Crested Butte Bakery, Crested Butte, Col. 
ACME-—for the small bakery or as an auxiliary oven. “ p y 
(ALSO MADE STRICTLY GAS FIRED) 1149 Belden Ave., Chicago 266 W. Broadway, N. Y. 
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